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CAUSES  OF  SOCIAL  DISCONTENT. 

"Mike,"  said  a  priest  to  a  tliriving  parishioner,  who,  without 
being  a  student  of  philosopliy  or  history,  used  liis  perceptive 
iaculties,  j)rospered  by  his  wits,  and  liad  become  a  considerable 
person  in  tlie  community,  "I  dc)n't  see  your  cliildren  at  the 
parish  scliool  any  more."  "And  ])ecause  they  don't  go  there  any 
more,  your  reverence,"  answered  Mike.  '']5ut  do  you  mean  to 
let  your  boys  and  girls  grow  up  without  an  education  then?" 
"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  your  reverence."  "  How  is  that,  Mike?  "  "  O, 
tlicy  go  to  the  public  school;  it  costs  less,  tlu'V  learn  as  fast,  and 
they  grow  up  along  with  them  that  they  are  to  deal  with."  "  Ah, 
Mike,  but  that  will  never  do.  You  mii-sl  send  them  to  the  ])ansh 
school."  Mike's  manner  changed  from  grave  to  gay.  Looking 
his  Hliepherd  in  the  eye,  with  a  self-jxjssessed  smile,  he  continii('(l 
tlic  dialogu(».  "  Father,  yr)u  ;md  I  cariK^  over  the  water  a  few 
years  ago,  didn't  we?  "  "  Why,  yes,  Mike;  but  what  if  we  did?  " 
"  Well,  Father,  when  you  and  1  came  over  th<;  water  we  left 
'  mu.st '  lichind  us." 

Jlere  is  a  part  of  the  answer  tr)  a  mu(;h  larger  fpu'stion.  I L  not 
only  exjirusHcs  a  fact,  and  a  fact  of  fur-reaching  significance;  it 
utters  a  spirit  of  tlu;  national  lif*-  sr)  pervading  and  so  active  as  to 
ent<;r  \u\a)  our  more  serious  problems,  soctial,  industrial,  j)oIitical, 
c<lucational,  ilnan<'ial.      Formerly,  in  the  older  forms  of  society,  it 
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2  CAUSES  OF  SOCIAL  DISCONTENT. 

was  a  question  of  classes ;  the  class  dominated  and  overshadowed 
the  individual.  Now,  with  us,  it  is  a  question  of  individuals, 
and  of  more  and  more  individuals,  tending  to  work  the  people 
back  into  a  class  condition.  The  mistake  of  politicians  is  in  try- 
ing to  settle  or  to  direct  material  interests  without  regard  to  im- 
material forces.  Many  such  managers,  not  without  patriotism 
and  a  kind  of  sagacity,  neglect  this  element  in  public  affairs  sim- 
})ly  from  the  habit  of  their  minds,  inevitably  failing  thereby  to 
rise  to  the  dignity  and  power  of  statesmen.  A  smaller  and 
blinder  kind  hate  it,  are  impatient  at  it,  call  it  contemptuous 
names,  and  imagine  they  can  get  on  by  chicanery  and  manipula- 
tion to  the  accomplishment  of  party  purposes  without  it.  But  it 
refuses  to  disappear.  Caucus  and  Congress,  "  bosses "  and 
"workers,"  will  go  on  leaving  it  out  of  their  calculations;  but  it 
stays  by.     They  may  drive  it  out,  but  it  will  come  back. 

ISTo  very  deep  insight  is  needed  to  see  that  the  most  trouble- 
some issues  now  on  hand,  or  approaching,  spring  from  a  source 
which  is  original  only  in  the  sense  that  it  has  not  existed  before 
on  anything  like  the  same  scale.  Apart  from  scientific  phrase- 
ology, more  of  the  people  than  ever  before  want  what  they  have 
not  got,  think  they  have  a  right  to  it,  see  it  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  otliers  about  them  who  seem  to  have  no  better  natural 
right  to  it  than  they  have,  and  believe  that  they  can  get  it. 
There  are,  therefore,  two  questions,  one  of  right  and  one  of 
strength.  The  physical  and  moral  elements  are  not  very  clearly 
discriminated,  but  they  are  both  ever  present. 

An  idea  of  justice,  however  vague  or  ill-guided,  sustains  the 
physical  struggle,  however  violent.  The  socialist  combination  and 
the  mob  of  anarchists  find  a  sophistical  justification  in  an  instinctive 
notion  that  they  are  wronged  or  unfairly  served,  however  unreason- 
ing that  notion  may  be.  On  the  wisdom,  patience,  disinter- 
estedness, large-siglitedness,  of  those  who  are  in  power  and  pos- 
session, i.e.,  of  the  voters,  who  are  the  government,  depends 
the  fate  of  the  Kepublic.  At  present,  organization,  intelligence, 
army,  police,  wealth,  occupancy,  are  on  one  side.  Even  with 
that  preponderance,  the  last  five  yeai*s  show  how  luucli  misoliief 
can  ])e  done  and  misery  cans(Ml  by  the  other  side,  and  the  |>n>- 
portioiis  are  shifting.     The  ])e()ple  at  large  do  not  know,  bi'raiiso 
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no  confession  will  tell,  in  what  degree  capitalists  and  corporations 
are  subjects  of  fear.  Are  there  any  thinking  men  who  really 
suppose  that  labor-leagues  and  anti-poverty  meetings  and  strikes, 
which  are  certain  to  play  an  increasing  part  in  the  politics  of 
the  future,  have  nothing  behind  or  underneath  them  but  money, 
victuals,  ease,  and  fine  clothes?  Woe  to  the  country  indeed,  if 
that  is  true!  Humanity  is  not  so  bad.  The  ''lower  classes" 
are  not  so  bad.  Even  that  great  question  of  finance  and  industry 
which  at  this  moment  arrays  the  two  leading  political  parties 
against  each  other,  making  the  pending  presidential  election  more 
strictly  than  any  tliat  has  preceded  it  a  matter  of  political  econ- 
omy, has  its  super-political  relations.  Mainly  it  turns  on  points 
where  the  economists,  practical  and  theoretical,  ouglit  to  have 
something  definite  to  say  and  ought  to  be  hoard,  but  it  also 
[jlainly  involves  the  social  passions  and  sentiments  which  ai'c 
agitating  t?ie  whole  American  poj)ulati(^n,  in  city  and  country. 
In  all  the  copious  congressional  debates  upon  it,  no  more  sensi- 
})le  or  indis})utiible  sentence  has  been  spoken  than  that  of  the 
KepresenUitive  wiio  remarked  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is 
not  made  by  tarifl-laws,  but  by  the  energy  and  thrift — he  might 
have  added  by  the  self-command  and  integrity — of  the  ])eople. 

This  plien(;menon,  at  any  rate,  is  now  j)resented  for  considera- 
tion, and  it  is  one  of  vit;d  concern  for  sober-minded  men  of  every 
cIjlss.  According  to  the  cnirious  calculation  mad(^  in  Issl,  by 
the  advocates  of  high  protection,  it  appeared  that  in  the  twenty 
years  between  18H1  and  1880  the  wealth  of  th(^  United  States  had 
been  in<Tea.s(Ml  by  an  amount  very  much  greater  than  the  total 
acquisitions  of  the  people  during  th(^  preceding  200  ye.irs.  Ibit 
prior  to  this  ni:irv<'lous  increase  of  th(^  aggregat(3  wealth,  beggjirs 
were  unknown  juid  tr:nn|)S  unhcMrd  of;  to-(hiy  N'agnints  infest 
every  hamlet;  deaths  from  starvation  are  not  unfi-ecpmnt;  suicich; 
in  the  desperation  of  extnnne  w.'int  is  nn  ocruirciicc*  of  evei-y  <l;iy. 
Teachers  of  anarchism  and  coinmunism  liiid  imiltitiKh's  of  eager 
dis<'ip](!.s  among  workingnien,  and  the  latter  are  forming  unions, 
practically  oath-bound  secret  socic^ties,  which  ai'c^  controlled  as 
armies  arc  controlled,  \>y  their  chiefs,  with  the  sole  j)tirpose  of 
wresting  from  their  em|»loyers  a  larger  share  of  the  jcwards  of 
labor.      It  is,  in  fact,  a  Ht.at<!  of  social  war. 
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What  is  the  cause  of  these  troubles?  The  cause  is  not  single, 
nor  does  it  lie  altogether  on  the  surface.  If  it  can  be  controlled, 
the  study  of  it  is  not  less  practical  than  the  construction  of  dis- 
puted financial  schemes  and  the  electing  of  administrations  to  try 
experiments  with  them.  Under  one  shape  or  another  it  will  be 
found  to  belong,  in  comparison  with  the  past  and  with  other 
lands,  to  those  altered  conditions  of  social  life  which  the  Irish 
independent  had  vaguely  in  mind  when  he  rebelled  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  his  ecclesiastical  master.  Long-established  social  distinc- 
tions and  demarkations  are  broken  up.  Prescription  has  lost  its 
hold.  Classes  are  mixed  and  fused.  No  American  thinks  of  re- 
maining in  any  grade  or  calling  or  position  because  his  ancestors 
have  been  there,  no  matter  for  how  many  generations.  From  the 
bottom  to  the  top  is  but  a  single  leap,  and  anybody  can  make  the 
leap.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  this  as  an  unmingled  advantage. 
Undoubtedly  it  stimulates  enterprise.  So  does  it  stimulate  greedy 
ambitions,  wild  expectations,  and  heated  competitions.  It  sets 
up  impracticable  standards.  It  opens  the  lists  to  all,  but  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  prizes,  whether  of  office  or  fortune.  What  every- 
body wants  and  tries  to  get  only  a  few  can  gain.  Of  aspiration 
come  both  the  glory  and  the  misery  of  mankind.  Hope  that  is 
still  hope  inspires  effort  and  points  to  success ;  hope  disappointed 
and  crushed  is  followed  by  a  reaction  of  despair,  of  bitterness, 
perhaps  of  crime.  A  universal  scramble  for  place  and  profit  is 
not  a  producer  of  social  peace  or  a  school  of  social  virtue.  Take 
away  all  the  dishonesty  in  politics  caused  by  an  open  competition 
for  the  offices,  and  all  the  dishonesty  in  business  caused  by  an 
open  competition  for  wealth,  and  what  an  uj^right  ]UM)ple  we 
should  be !  We  are  not  finding  fault  with  our  system ;  much 
less  are  we  recommending  a  remedy.  We  are  accounting  for  the 
restlessness,  financial  upheavals,  commercial  disasters,  unwhole- 
some depressions,  and  needless  impoverishments  to  whicli  we  are 
subject.  We  say  that  one  of  the  causes  is  an  unprocodonted 
temptation  to  use  indiscriminate  means  to  "get  u\)  in  the  world," 
drawing  thousands  of  men  out  of  the  safe,  even,  and  sure  patli  of 
a  steady  and  contented  industry. 

Kindred  to  this  inordinate  passion,  this  pull  and   push,  is  an 
artificial  estimate  of  the  relative  respectability  ut"  ditlerent  kinds 
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of  work.  It  may  seem  rather  late,  to  be  sure,  to  be  nrging  tbe 
dignity  of  labor.  The  point  is  that  while  men  and  women  are 
eagerly  determined  to  get  rich,  they  are  fastidious  as  to  the  man- 
ner and  fashion  and  name  of  the  service  that  is  to  accomplish  it. 
The  more  wealth  the  country  has,  the  more  anxious  people  of 
all  conditions  are  to  put  on  the  dress  and  style  of  wealth.  The 
more  the  soil  yields,  the  less  they  want  to  have  to  do  with  the 
soil.  Leavino^  out  of  view  the  immense  acreao^e  of  tillable  but 
untilled  lands  at  the  West,  waiting  largely  for  foreign  cultivators, 
observe  the  agricultural  districts  in  all  the  Eastern  and  older 
States.  For  fifty  years  there  has  been  going  on  a  steady  process 
of  depletion  of  enterprise  and  vigor.  Three  lines  of  emigration 
run  out  from  them — to  the  small  cities  and  railroad  centers, 
to  the  great  cities,  and  also,  but  less,  to  the  newer  States  and 
Territories.  These  emigrants  of  both  sexes  want  two  thinixs: 
they  want  money,  and  they  want  to  get  it  without  working  much 
witli  their  hands.  There  is  also  a  fascination  in  social  stir  and 
excitement.  In  their  scarcli  for  chances  some  succeed,  others 
have  not  the  faculties  that  win  success;  some  are  weak  in  will, 
some  are  weak  in  {)rinciple,  some  are  lazy.  They  are  set  free,  in 
a  strange  fjlace,  from  home  restraints.  T\ni  men  and  Ixn's  liang 
about  inferior  taverns  and  low  boarding-houses  and  duhicjus  i)laces 
of  amusement,  lio})ing  tliat  something  genteel  and  ])leasant  will 
turn  up  for  then'i.  They  would  like  to  handle  other  men's  money 
or  business,  and  get  a  share  of  it  without  any  other  manual  exer- 
cise. Tlie  girls  seek  situations  in  shops  and  "oflices."  ^riiey 
are  glad  to  be  rid  of  house-work  on  ihe  farm.  Their  Vwv^  are 
dangerou.sly  exposed,  at  almost  every  turn.  \Vlii;n  oil"  duty  they 
are  in  a  tempting  liberty  or  else  a  perilous  solitude.  Dress  is  never 
long  out  of  mind.  The  social  instinct  never  dies.  Christianitv 
has  madf!  no  very  thorr)Ugh,  attra(;tive,  or  genial  nri-aiigements  lor 
them.  From  this  large  and  increasing  class,  mah;  an<l  female, 
so(;iety  has  something  to  hope  and  much  to  fe.'ir.  Crime  and 
povcnly  art;  far  mon^  likely  to  be  n;ph!nishe(l  from  it  than  fioni  a 
community  of  homes.  Meantime,  what  is  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  towns?  Very  little  of  tin-  pauperism  conij)Iaine(l  of 
is  foiind  there.  The  f(!W  neecly  peixons,  fcehle  in  body  or  mind, 
mostly   females,   are   easily   and    comfortahly   j)rovided    for   in    a 
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"town-house,"  generally  partly  supported  by  a  farm  attached  to 
the  premises,  where  the  healthier  paupers  must  work.  Beyond 
these  there  is  scarcely  a  pauper  to  a  town.  Tramps  seldom  originate 
there ;  they  sti'oll  thei'e  from  the  scum  and  mire  of  thicker  popula- 
tions. Yet  in  all  these  inland  towns  there  is  uncultivated  or  ill- 
cultivated  land  enough  to  support  double  the  existing  population. 
Common  labor  is  in  demand.  The  present  writer  searched  four  of 
these  towns  in  the  last  season  in  vain  for  a  domestic,  to  receive 
every  comfort  and  three  dollai*s  a  week.  Skilled  labor  is  scantier 
yet.  If  3^ou  want  a  carpenter  or  mason  to  repair  your  buildings, 
you  must  wait  a  month  for  him.  Propose  to  any  one  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  commercial  travelers  to  work  on  a  farm  where  two 
or  three  dollars  a  day,  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  a  year,  can  be 
earned,  what  would  his  answer  be?  OEer  one  of  the  city  girls 
every  comfort  and  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  month  in  cash  for  house- 
service  in  a  good  family,  what  would  she  say?  Within  the  current 
week,  application  has  been  made,  without  success,  at  nineteen 
well-kept  houses  of  working  people,  in  three  villages,  for  board,  at 
a  good  price,  for  two  ladies.  A  farm  in  New  Hampshire,  yield- 
ing fifteen  tons  of  hay  and  other  crops  each  season,  is  reported  to 
have  been  lately  sold  for  fifty-two  dollars,  with  a  house  and 
out-buildings.  This  is  not  a  poor  country.  It  is  a  country 
of  abundance,  where — except  foreigners,  by  whose  side  natives 
are  ashamed  to  work — everybody  believes  he  ought  to  be  rich 
with  little  manual  toil  and  in  nandsome  clothes.  In  nearly 
every  New  England  rural  town  society  would  be  stronger  and 
happier  in  every  element  of  a  useful,  intelligent,  and  virtuous 
citizenship  if  the  young  men  and  women  had  been  content  to 
live  and  die  there,  not  accumulating  fortunes,  but  creating  a 
inore  and  more  ehn-ated  and  })rofitable  husbaiidrv;  sujUM-ior 
to  want,  voting  against  all  needless  taxation,  and  producing  the 
necessaries  of  life,  which  will  never  fail  of  a  market. 

A  correction  of  some  of  these  false  ideas  and  delusive  I'sti- 
mates  of  welfare  might  V)e  ex])ecte<l  of  a  right  system  o(  general 
education.  WIhmi  piil)lic  schools  themselves  ha\'e  a  just  conct*p- 
tion  of  what  (Mlucatiou  is,  that  is,  of  what  human  life  and  eliai'iieter 
are  meant  to  Ix; ;  when  they  are  governed  and  onlered,  not  by  small 
local  j)oliticians,  but  by  committees  chosen  by  reason  of  a  pei-sonal 
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manifestation  of  human  life  and  character  at  their  best ;  when 
teachers  are  employed  who  are  of  that  superior  order  of  men  and 
women,  and  are  not  either  teaching  school  temporarily  as  a  finan- 
cial convenience  or  making  the  pupils  instruments  of  their  own 
advancement  by  factitious  or  showy  examinations ;  when  text- 
books are  not  devised  and  shifted  for  the  profit  of  publishers ;  when 
half  the  studies  are  not  in  subjects  and  technicalities  having  no 
possible  relation  to  the  scholar's  usefulness  or  good  sense,  and 
when  morality  is  not  pushed  aside  from  among  the  things  that 
children  are  to  be  taught,  and  religion  is  not  forgotten  or  forbid- 
den; when  duties  to  God  and  man  take  their  place  in  those 
primary  conditions  of  civilized  society  for  which  the  youth  of 
a  strong  and  Cliristian  nation  are  trained — tlien  the  problems  of 
poverty,  labor,  wages,  communism,  anarchy,  will  be  disposed  of 
in  a  way  that  tlie  theorist,  the  doctrinaire^  and  the  secret  associa- 
tions have  not  considered.     They  will  be  forestalled. 

A  distinct  occasir)n  of  social  and  industrial  (listurl)ance  ap- 
pears in  the  uncertiiinty  of  those  many  occupations  which  depend 
on  appointment  by  the  will  of  men.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  a 
civil  service  reform  obviates  a  tenth  j)art  of  the  evils  of  changing 
political  administrations,  felt  down  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  eni- 
jiloyed.  No  foresight  can  guard  against  the  wrencth  that  unsettles 
thousands  of  lupines  iiwury  four  y(\'irs,  in  every  part  (^f  the  coun- 
try. One  of  the  worst  f(.'atui'es  of  the  growth  of  enonnous  cor- 
porations and  individual  accumulations  of  capital  is  tlicir  incvita- 
]>le  mutfibility.  The  suspension  of  any  one  of  ten  tliousand 
va.st  estfiblisliinents  turns  out  into  idleness  and  all  its  t('ni])tations 
a  liost  of  ni(;n,  women,  and  chiMrcn,  su])plying  the  coiinlJcss 
array  of  vagrants,  tramj)S,  paiiprrs,  thi(;v(;s,  riotc^rs.  No  wonder 
the  owiuTS  of  l.'irgc^  investments  and  the;  masters  of  finance  (hciil 
u  crisiH.  But  the  averting  of  the  iinancial  crisis  is  the  (hity  of 
thoughtful  Imsincss  men  quite  as  much  as  of  Uk;  executive  and 
Icigislative  (h^partments  cf  ihc  government  or  the;  prof<\ssors  of  j)o- 
Jitical  ecoFiomy.  It  is  on«;  of  those  attainments  of  which  time 
and  Hnir<rring  and  selfc(Mistniint  an;  tlu;  instructors. 

Under  th(;s(;  stern  disciplinarians  our  peoph;  ani  already  I xv 
ginning  to  adjust  th(rmHelv(^s  to  the  immense  hazards  of  ii;iti(tmil 
precocity,     l>(jth  se<;nrity   \\\    wh;it   w<!    have*   and    true   progress 
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toward  a  better  estate  will  be  gained  by  discovering  what  dan- 
gers can  be  averted  by  the  sober  intelligence,  conscience,  and 
unpartisan  patriotism  of  the  citizens,  and  what  dangers  cannot 
be  because  they  are  involved  in  mighty  drifts  of  population, 
race-development,  laws  of  climate,  and  the  elements  of  nature, 
which  are  beyond  any  personal  or  corporate  calculation  or 
control.  If  men  would  study  history  as  they  study  gram- 
mar and  arithmetic,  or  reflect  and  reason  as  much  as  they 
run  about  and  speculate,  they  would  learn  great  lessons  in  that 
"higher  education"  which  better  than  any  other  deserves  the 
name,  which  confers  no  titles,  but  builds  solid  commonwealths. 
We  cannot  stop  immigration,  with  its  freight  of  ignorance  and 
appetite  and  lawlessness  and  lust,  unless  we  mean  to  falsify  the 
fundamental  principles  and  ceaseless  professions  of  the  Eepublic ; 
but  we  can  devote  our  superfluous  wealth  to  the  education  of 
foreigners  and  natives  alike  in  all  that  literary  and  industrial 
knowledge  which  is  real  wisdom ;  w^e  can  hold  in  check  the  fran- 
chise of  the  immigrants  till  they  have  learned  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  our  laws ;  we  can  regulate  the  independence  of  "  Mike  "  and  the 
prerogative  of  his  spiritual  ruler ;  we  can  in  time  root  and  en- 
throne the  ideas  of  authority,  obedience,  law,  with  unhindered 
penalties  and  incorrupt  courts,  in  the  mind  of  generations  to  come. 
We  cannot  exterminate  unthrift,  laziness,  incompetency,  vice,  any 
more  than  we  can  the  infirmities  of  age,  orphanage,  and  disease ; 
but  we  can  abolish  indiscriminate  alms-giving,  rationalize  our  senti- 
mental philanthrophy,  multiply  our  bureaus  of  charity,  punish  im- 
postors, distinguish  real  relief  from  a  cruel  and  prodigal  liberality, 
gradually  substitute  simple  and  moderate  employment  for  an  ener- 
vating  bounty ;  and  we  certainly  can  abolish  the  tenement-liouse 
inhumanity,  with  all  its  disgraces,  as  the  breeding-place  of  bar- 
barity, pestilence,  and  every  s])ecies  of  sensual  abomination.  We 
cannot  quench  the  thirst  for  alcohol ;  but  we  can  convict  the 
saloon  as  the  destructive  enemy  of  public  virtue  and  peace,  and 
sliiit  it  up.  We  cannot  lift  the  soul  of  man  or  woman  to  a  lofty 
preference  of  realities  unseen  and  external  over  what  is  supertieial 
and  ])erishable,  or  transform  seltislmess  into  generosity;  but, 
God  helping  us,  we  can  so  chasten  and  eh»vate  our  standards  o( 
living,  by  school  and   college  and   [tress  and    househoKl  nurtuiv, 
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that  those  who  come  after  iis  shall  not  have  been  poisoned 
and  belittled  by  the  passion  for  material  possessions,  exclusive 
privileges,  vulgar  entertainments,  or  outside  display.  These  are 
not  unreasonable  expectations.  If  it  be  said  that  they  promise 
no  instantaneous  arrest  of  the  disorders  that  threaten  the  social 
body,  and  no  universal  cure  of  its  existing  discontents,  neither  do 
the  theories  of  the  philosopher  or  the  outcries  of  alarmists.  Their 
latent  power  lies  in  the  free  will,  the  moral  sense,  the  patient  self- 
discipline  of  the  persons  whose  well-being  is  at  stake,  and  there 
lies  the  strength  of  the  family,  the  church,  and  the  state. 

F.  D.  Huntington. 


THE  KEPUBLICAN  PLATFORM. 

The  platform  of  a  political  party  is  accepted  as  a  declaration 
of  its  ])rinciples  and  policies.  Its  value  is  measured  by  its  sin- 
cerity. This  is  only  to  be  determined  in  the  light  of  the  party's 
past  record  and  present  action.  Thus  regarded,  the  recent  de- 
liverance of  the  Eepublican  Party,  through  its  National  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago,  is  peculiarly  interesting.  In  commenting  upon 
it  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  that 
neither  require  argument  nor  admit  of  denial.  This  platform 
says: 

*' We  charge  that  the  present  administration  and  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  Congress  owe  their  existence  to  the  suppression  of  the  ballot  by  a 
criminal  nullification  of  tiie  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States." 

Here  this  party  proclaims  itself  the  self-constituted  guardian 
of  the  ballot,  and  insists  that  the  suffrage  of  the  citizen  shall  be 
protected.  It  seems  to  forget  the  record  that  it  made  in  1877,  when, 
under  the  guidance  of  its  present  leaders,  it  su})pressed  this  right, 
refused  to  count  the  votes  of  the  States,  adopted  the  policy 
mapped  out  by  a  gang  of  political  buccaneers,  and  installed,  by 
an  un])recedented  and  unpatented  process,  a  president  that  every 
intelligent  man  knows  and  every  honest  man  admits  was  never 
elected  by  the  people.     Further  it  says: 

"We  declare  our  hostility  to  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  for- 
eign contract  labor,  and  of  Ciiiuose  labor,  ahen  to  our  civihzatiou  and  our 
Constitution;  and  we  d<MHand  (lie  rigid  enforcouiont  of  the  existing  laws 
against  it,  and  favor  such  inuuediate  legishxtion  ixn  will  exchide  such  labor 
from  our  shores." 

Did  the  franuM's  of  tliis  d(MMiment  need  to  be  reminded  that, 
during  the  twenty-odd  years  that  their  ])arty  ]w\d  and  exerei.^ed 
absolute  power  in  this  country,  it  never  passed  nor  }^rt>p(Ksed  a 
hiw  to  shut  out  ])aup(M-  contract  lal)or,  nor  to  pi-ohibit  C^hine.^e 
immigration?  ^I^mk^  it  is  that  it  lixcd  (Exorbitant  antl,  in  many 
instances,  prohibitory  rates  of  (hity  upon  the  proihu't  of  foreign 
laljor,   but  it  always  h'ft  tlic  foreign    pMUpei-  hil>orer  free  to  come. 
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without  tax  or  charge,  to  grapple  with  the  American  laborer  on 
even  terms  upon  his  own  hearthstone.  An  illustration  is  fur- 
nished in  the  testimony  of  one  of  their  own  witnesses,  Mr.  Frank 
M.  Pixley,  representing  the  municipality  of  San  Francisco,  who, 
when  testifying  under  oath  before  a  committee  of  the  44th 
Congress,  thus  explained  now  the  Chinese  were  brought  to  this 
country,  to  serve  the  pui^DOses  of  our  Kepublican  friends : 

*'  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  demanded  ten  thousand  of  these  laborers, 
and  this  demand  was  greater  than  the  market  afforded.  Through  the  Six 
Companies  they  sent  their  money  to  China  and  brought  tiiem  here,  and 
that  is  the  way  in  which  they  came." 

But  the  emptiness  of  this  declaration  is  best  portrayed  by  the 
selection  made  by  this  convention  of  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. It  proves  its  candor  by  findmg  a  man  who  redeemed 
from  a  merited  olxscurity  his  term  of  senatorial  service  by  his 
])orsistent  opposition  to  every  law  that  sought  to  protect  us  from 
Chinese  immignition  and  citizenship. 

This  platform  declares  its  party's  opposition  "  to  all  combina- 
tions of  cjipital  or^ranized  in  trusts  or  otherwise."  Its  framers  had 
evidently  forgotten  that  their  party  claimed,  and  was  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  having  built  up,  all  th(^  monopolies  against  which 
this  de(!lanition  was  levele<l,  whether  of  railroads,  banks,  or  other 
estiiblishinents.  '^I'hose  wIkj  contrived  tliis  instrument  failed  to 
remcmlxjr  that  th(!  only  things  that  the  Re])ublican  Party  ever 
gave  tr)  this  country,  were  its  national  <lebt,  its  combinations,  its 
trusts,  au'l  its  tramps.  ^J'hesc  ani  new  names  in  our  ))olitical 
nomenclature,  and  owe  their  existence  to  tin'  party  whosii  moral 
deliverances  we  are  now  considering.  Our  Kepuhli(;an  friends  say 
fujlherniore: 

*•  \V«*  roafflrni  the  poliry  of  appropnafin^  tho  piibh'c  lands  of  the  Unil<'d 
Hiiiii'H  to  b«'  hoMH'sli-iuls  for  Ain«'ii»;iii  <itiz«Mis  and  scltlcrH,  not  ahnis, 
wfii«"h  th<'  R<'piil»n<!iri  Party  <'stabhHh«'d  in  \W2,  ;i;^uiri.st  the  p<»i*siHl«'nt  o|>- 
positicMi  of  f  hr  l><Miiori;il.s  in  Cori^^ivHs,  and  which  liius  hroii/^ht  oiu*  ^r<'at 
w«'Kt«Tn  domain  into  Hucti  rna;.ci>ifi<'('nt  d«'Vrlo|)nH'nt.  Thi;  reHtx)ration  of 
l^u^nll't^^•^\r.^\\r^y.u\  liind-j^rants  to  th<;  pnbhc  domain,  for  the  usi*  of  act  nal  si't- 
tlorrt,  whiffi  wiiH  be^iiii  nnd«'r  \\i»-  a<hninistration  of  Prrsidrnt.  Arlbiir, 
Htionid  Im!  cfintirnicd.  We  deny  that  the  I><'niocrati<!  l*arty  has  ever  rrstorcd 
one  fUTt'  to  the  people,  but.  diM-larr  tb:it  by  the  joint  action  of  KcpubbcanH 
and  \)iiikhv',\.\h  in  < '(*n;^reHH  al)out  2H.(UK),(KK)  acres  of  unearned  hinds,  ori;;!- 
riallv  K'''^"b'd  for  tlie  coiiHiruclion  of  raih'oads,  iiavu  been  restored  to  the 
pubUc,  doMiuiri.** 
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In  the  light  of  this  decLiration,  would  it  he  iinlvincL  to  suggest, 
wliat  the  history  of  this  country  shows,  that  in  the  short  space  of 
nine  years  this  party,  whicli  now  clamors  for  the  restoration  of 
all  puhlic  lands  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  actual  settlers,  did,  with- 
out warrant  of  law  or  semblance  of  right,  vote,  in  round  numbers, 
180,000,000  acres  as  bounty  and  bonus  to  railroad  corporations, 
and  supplemented  this  unauthorized  generosity  by  filching  from 
the  Treasury  $64,000,000  of  the  people's  money  to  give  to  these 
same  jugglers  as  a  complement  to  the  land  bounty?  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  there  never  was  an  acre  of  the  people's  land 
given  to  a  railroad  corporation  save  when  this  party  had  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  the  presidency  in  its  keeping ;  and  there 
never  was  an  acre  i-estored  to  the  public  domain  until  the  Democ- 
racy came  back  to  power  in  the  House  and  demanded  and  ex- 
torted it.  Is  it  unfair  to  remind  the  framere  of  this  remarkable 
document  that  they  have  no  just  claim  as  partners  in  the  matter 
of  the  forfeiture  and  restoration  of  any  of  this  land  to  the  public 
use,  for  never  was  there  a  forfeiture  of  a  single  acre  declared 
except  when  demanded  and  enforced  by  the  Democracy  in  Con- 
gress, while  such  measures  have  been  pei*sistently  opposed  by  a 
majority  of  the  Eepul)licans  in  both  the  Senate  and  House. 
About  eighty  million  acres,  of  which  the  American  peo})le  have 
been  despoiled  by  RepubHcan  h^gislation,  hav^e  been  restored  to 
our  domain.  On  the  very  day  that  their  National  Convention  of 
1884,  in  Chicago,  was  declaring,  as  does  tliis  platform,  for  a  res- 
toration of  these  lands  to  the  public  domain,  every  Republican  in 
the  lower  house  of  Congress,  as  shown  by  its  reconls,  was  busily 
engaged  in  filibustering  to  prevent  the  })assag(^  of  these  bills.  For 
this  work  the  records  of  Congress  show  that  the  American  people 
owe  nothing  to  the  Repul)lican  Party. 

The  platform  declares  that  the  Rej)ublican  Party  insists  upcMi 
the  selection  of  Territorial  ofhcers  being  made  from  among  the 
hona-Jide  residents  and  citizens  of  the  Territory  in  wliich  they  an^ 
to  serve.  Unfortunately  the  record  of  tliis  party  shows  that 
during  its  continuance  in  power  it  never  recognized  ov  applitMl 
such  a  just  and  worthy  rule  ot"  action.  With  a  flourish  of  trum- 
2)ets  the  plntfonu  says: 

*'  We  eanic'stly  reconmicii*!  V'\\  pi-nmpl  iieliou  lu»  tuk«'U  by  t^t>n^"ivss  iii 
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the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as  will  best  secure  the  rehabilitation  of  our 
American  merciiant  marine,  and  we  protest  against  the  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  tiie  Free  Ship  Bill,  as  calculated  to  work  injustice  to  labor,  by  les- 
sening the  wages  of  those  engaged  in  preparing  materials  as  well  as  those 
directly  employed  in  our  shipyards." 

Bo  these  gentlemen  forget  tliat  during  the  twenty  years  of  their 
rule,  from  1865  to  1885,  when  every  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  in  their  keeping,  except  for  a  brief  period  when  the 
house  was  Democratic,  four  hundred  million  dollars  was  squan- 
dered upon  our  navy,  and  that  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  only  sem- 
blance of  a  naval  armament  left  to  the  country  was  such  as  any 
third-class  power  of  the  earth  would  blush  to  own?  When  they 
turned  over  the  government  to  tlic  Democracy,  there  was  not  a  city 
upon  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  or  Gulf  coast  that  might  not  have  been 
compelled  to  pay  triljute,  or  l)attved  down  within  twenty-four 
li(jurs  by  any  second-class  maritime  power.  A  suspicion  of  lack 
of  candor  upon  the  part  of  those  who  drafted  that  plaidc  of  the 
platform  is  necessarily  excited,  because  of  the  failure  to  state  that 
the  decadence  of  our  merchant  marine  is  shown  by  iiKlis[)utable 
records  t<^>  Ije,  not  the  result  of  war,  but  the  necessary  outcome 
of  Kcj)ublican  legislation,  in  the  shape  of  prohibitory  tarill's  and 
navigation  laws,  which,  if  not  enacted  for  that  intent,  havcat  least 
resulted  in  driving  our  rommerce  from  the  seas.  The  decrease 
in  our  foreign  .t<jnnage  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  viciousness 
of  the  law  under  which  our  licpublican  friends  have  placed  it. 

^JMiis  platform  (.'hargcs  that  the  Democracy  has  faihvl  and  nv 
fu.sed  to  maintain  th(;  Monroe  doctrine,  or  "  to  charter,  sanction,  oi* 
enc(;uragc  any  American  organization  for  ^constructing  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal,  a  work  of  vital  int(Test  and  irn])ortance  to  the  m.iiii- 
Uniance  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  to  our  inllucnce  in  Central 
an<l  South  America;"  but  it  fails  to  tell  us  where  the  licpublican 
I*ai1y,  in  its  tw(;nty-(;«ld  y(?jirs  of  unrcstricU^d  power,  ever  did 
aught  in  that  dirc(;ti<jn,  or  gave  evidence  of  its  friendship  to  tliiit 
poli(;y. 

it  arraigns  the  present  adininistnition  for  what  is  tci-mcil  "  its 
unpatriotic  and  pusillanimous  surrender  ol  essential  pi'i\ileges 
upon  the  fish(;ries  <[U(^stion."  It  indulges  in  a  full  measure  of 
bravado  and   blust<;r,  and  shows  that  it  is  anything   but  amiabh? 
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toward  the  Britisli  government.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Since  1865  the  Republican  Party  lias  maintained  and  extended  its 
lease  of  ])ower  only  by  battening  and  fattening  upon  the  prejudices 
of  a  war  period  of  the  country's  history.  Now  that  its  home  su})ply 
has  been  exhausted,  as  ])roved  by  its  dislodgment  from  ])ower  in 
188-i,  and  as  the  "  bloody  shirt  "  will  no  longer  serve  its  purpose, 
it  would  reach  hn-  an  important  element  in  American  pi^litics  by 
a  j)arade  of  hostile  intentions  toward  a  government  against  which 
we  have  no  just  grievances,  and  with  which  neither  that  party 
nor  any  other  could  afford  to  seek  an  unnecessary  quarrel,  at 
least  not  until  v/e  have  had  time  to  do  something  toward  rebuild- 
ing a  navy  that  has  rotted  and  })erished,  and  until  we  have  made 
some  provision  for  our  sea  coasts  and  cities  that  have  been  left 
absolutely  defenseless,  as  a  result  of  twenty  years  of  Republican 
domination  and  extravagance. 

But  probably  the  most  impressive  of  all  the  declarations  of 
this  platform  is  the  one  which  assures  us  that  "reform  of  the 
civil  service,  auspiciously  begun  under  a  Republican  admin- 
istration, should  be  continued  and  extended."  The  record  proves 
that  it  was  a  Republican  Congress  that  refused  to  a])propriate 
money  to  maintain  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  under  the  Act 
of  1871 ;  and  the  puling  infant  died  under  the  denunciation  of 
Morton,  Conkling,  and  Cameron.  It  may  be  well  to  remember, 
also,  that  when  resuscitated,  so  partisan  was  this  Commission, 
that  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  special  pension  examiners  ap- 
pointed through  a  ])rofessed  competitive  s^^stem,  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  were  Republicans  and  only  one  a  Democrat.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  denied  that  the  lirst  effort  toward  an  actual  enfoive- 
iiKMit  (^f  tliis  law,  by  a  classitication  of  the  serviee  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  this  government,  was  never  made  until  after  the 
election  in  November,  1884,  at  which  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion was  chosen,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  this  long- 
neglected  and  despised  law  into  force,  in  order  to  save  the  onicial 
heads  of  the  henchmen  of  this  party.  The  country  is  raniiliar 
with  the  niannci"  in  which  this  law  was  executed  during  the  cain- 
])aign  of  1(S84,  when,  under  th(»  Jones  and  Clapp  circular,  aiul 
otlier  simil.Mi'  ])ersuasive  methods,  thci'c  was  not  a  clerk  nor  an 
employee  of  the  federal  g(jverninent   who  was  not  forci'd   U*  Vi.n\^ 
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tribute  from  liis  pay  to  tlie  maintenance  of  the  party's  cause.  In 
contrast  to  such  shameful  disregard  of  law,  the  record  made  since 
1885  furnishes  no  instance  of  an  assessment  levied  or  contribution 
extorted  from  a  single  official  of  this  government. 

The  platform  denounces  the  "  hostile  spirit  shown  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  in  his  numerous  vetoes  of  measures  for  pension 
relief."  If  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  framers  of  this  document  to 
be  fair  and  to  tell  the  truth,  whv  did  tliev  not  add,  what  no  man 
will  deny,  that  President  Cleveland  has  illustrated  his  hostility  to 
pensioners  by  signing  more  pension  bills  than  any  Republican 
president  who  preceded  liim,  and  that  under  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration more  pensions  have  l)een  raised  and  more  pension 
certificates  issued,  tlian  can  be  found  credited  to  any  Republican 
administration  in  the  same  length  of  time? 

This  marvekjusly  consistent  document  declares  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  in  favor  of  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as 
money,  and  condemns  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion in  its  efforts  to  demonetize  silver.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to 
c(;ni])rchend  the  insolence  and  utter  conti'nipt  for  liislory  that 
inspired  tliis  declarfition.  Do  the  American  j^eople  nvvd  to  be 
rcniind(Ml  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  ])eople, 
silver  was  surreptitiously  demonetizctl  mid  stri(tken  from  the  list 
of  precious  metals  by  a  Congress  more  than  two-thirds  Republi- 
can in  both  bnmehes,  and  tlu^  bill  signed  by  n  Republican  presi- 
dent; and  that  in  lb7^>  it  was  put  ba(*k  upon  tlu;  list  of  preeious 
mctaJK,  an<l  all  its  present  properties  and  powers  i-estore(l  to  itjipon 
the  demand  and  by  the;  united  efToi-t  <>f  tlie  I  )eiuocraey,  in  the  faecj 
of  persistent  opposition  from  ;iii  overwlu'lniing  nwijority  of  th(^ 
Kepu])lieans  in  (>ongress?  It  is  also  true  that,  after  such  restora- 
tion was  WM'UH'd,  tin;  bill  was  v(!toe<l  under  the  direction  of  tlu; 
Honorable  .lolm  Sherman,  then  Secretajy  of  the  Tre.'isuiy,  who 
8ccmc(l  U)  find  no  difliculty  in  adapting  to  his  own  |)ur|)oses  the 
j>liant  ins'trument  that  hi;  ha<l  done  so  much  to  install  in  the  White 
iIouH<;  by  methods  and  under  conditions  which  left  that  ac<'i- 
dental  ex(!(;utive  completely  at  his  mercy. 

Hut  w(!  arc  told  further  that,  upon  its  (h'(tlarations  of  princij)l<'S 
licrc;  laid  down,  the  Re))ublic;ui  Party  "especially  in\it-es  the  (co- 
operation of  all  workingUMtn,  whose  prosperity  Ih  seriously  threat- 
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otkmI  hy  tlio  free-ti'tido  policy  of  the  present  administration." 
Tliis  declaration,  taken  in  connection  with  the  denunciation 
heaped  upon  what  is  known  as  the  Mills  Bill,  brings  us  to  con- 
sider the  fairness  of  charging  the  Democracy  and  its  membership 
in  the  present  Congress  with  pursuing  a  free-trade  policy.  The 
present  average  rate  of  tarifi'  duties  is  forty-seven  per  cent,  (dis- 
regarding fractions);  the  Mills  Bill  proposes  an  abatement  to 
forty  per  cent.  The  question  presented  is  this :  If  an  average 
tarilf  rate  of  forty  per  cent,  be  free  trade,  what  is  it  that  protects 
the  rate  of  forty-seven  per  cent,  from  the  same  classification? 

But  whatever  criticisms  it  may  be  fairly  subjected  to,  this 
platform  has  one  merit  that  should  not  be  denied.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country,  or  in  the  history  of  any  other 
civilized  country,  we  find  a  political  organization  asking  control 
of  national  affairs,  while  boldly  declaring  that  the  object  with 
which  it  lays  taxes  and  imposes  burdens  upon  the  people  is,  not 
to  raise  the  revenue  needed  for  the  support  of  the  government 
and  the  payment  of  national  obligations,  but  to  restrict  trade 
between  its  own  people  and  the  nations  of  tlie  earth.  From  the 
organization  of  this  party  down  to  the  present  time,  as  often  as 
its  conventions  have  assembled,  it  has  declared  its  purpose  to  be 
the  reduction  of  unnecessary  taxation  and  a  correction  of  the  in- 
equalities of  the  present  tariff  system.  Now  for  the  first  time 
tlie  mask  is  thrown  off,  and  our  Republican  friends  boldly  avow 
that  the  declarations  made  in  all  their  })receding  platforms  were 
not  sincere ;  that  they  were  intended  to  mislead ;  that  they  do 
not  mean  now  and  never  did  mean  to  correct  the  admitted  abuses 
of  our  present  system  of  taxation,  or  to  give  the  relief  so  often 
promised  from  its  burdens.  If  there  be  nothing  else  in  this  (\o(.-n- 
ment  that  merits  praise,  its  framers  are  entitled  to  tlie  gratitude 
of  the  American  people  for  thus  boldly  presenting  an  issue  which 
they  have  heretofore  masked  and  hidden  under  specious  promises 
never  intended  to  be  ke})t.  They  tell  us  in  this  phitform  that, 
sooner  than  surrender  any  part  of  the  protective  system,  they 
will  repeal  the  whole  internal  revenue  system  of  taxation.  They 
seem  to  forget  that  it  was  tlu^  Re})nblican  Party  that  devised  and 
established  the  internal  revenue  system.  They  dechire  in  the  very 
preambhM)f  the  bill  the  objt'crts  and  pui-poses  of  its  estabhshnient, 
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and  tlie  objects  and  purposes  set  forth,  in  that  preamble  continne 
to  exist  to-day.  Its  mission,  if  its  authors  tell  the  truth,  has  not 
been  completed,  and  yet  we  find  in  this  platform  that  for  the  first 
time  the  inventors  of  this  system  would  turn  upon  and  rend  it, 
and  all  because  they  are  not  willing  to  give  up  any  part  of  the 
present  protective  system. 

We  are  the  only  nation  upon  the  earth  that  has  to-day  a  sur- 
plus of  revenue  of  which  we  are  unable  to  get  rid.  This  anoma- 
lous condition  could  not  possibly  obtain  except  as  the  result-  of 
excessive  and  exorbitant  taxation.  The  exigencies  of  the  great- 
est civil  war  of  which  history  gives  account  forced  upon  our 
people  unusual  rates  of  taxation.  The  country  submitted  without 
a  murmur.  The  war  ended  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
and  a  confiding  people,  trusting  to  promises  made  only  to  be 
broken,  have  waited  patiently  for  an  abatement  of  their  burdens. 
Hoodwinked  for  twenty  years,  they  at  last  demand  a  settlement, 
and  are  now  informed  that  it  was  never  intended  to  lighten  their 
load  or  restore  tliem  to  tlie  rates  of  peace  taxation.  This  is  the 
only  party  that  ever  offered,  as  a  relief  from  high  taxes,  to  make 
them  higher;  this  tlie  only  ])latform  that  ever  declared  that  the 
tax  burdens  made  necessary  by  war  should  be  maintained  and 
increased  in  time  of  peace.  With  a  boklness  that  borders  closely 
upon  insolence,  it  declares  that  the  throttling  grasp  laid  by  the 
mailed  hand  of  war  upon  every  industry  of  our  })e()ple  shall  never 
be  relaxed. 

We  hear  no  more  of  protection  for  infant  industries.  Wlien 
these  people  tell  us  that  no  j)art  of  the  protective  system  is  to  be 
given  up,  they  mean  that  the  present  black  list,  containing  more 
than  four  thousand  articles,  is  to  bo  maintained;  that  robber  rates 
upon  every  necessity  of  life  must  forever  rule,  and  that  conditions 
which  the  wastage  of  war  imposecl  upon  our  peoples  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  our  normal  stat(;.  Upon  this  issue,  thus  sharply  made, 
the  jjcople  of  this  country  are  asked  to  commit  their  future  to  a 
jjarty  afllicted  with  a  record  that  is  in  keeping  with  such  princi- 
ples and  policies. 

A  review  of  the  work  of  this  convention  would  ))e  neither 
cornj)leto  nor  fair  without  noti(;ing  its  (h-jiling  with  the  prohib- 
ition issue.     Our  frien<ls  cither  rc;.o'ir«I<(l  this  question  as  lacking 
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the  importance  which  would  secure  notice  in  its  platform,  or  else 
found  itself  lacking  the  courage  needed  to  grapple  with  it ;  but  it 
did  pass  a  resolution  in  which,  after  a  coy,  maidenly  fashion  it ; 
took  the  dogma  of  prohibition  to  its  embrace.  At  that  very 
instant  these  people  knew  that,  almost  without  exception,  the 
Republican  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  were,  as 
they  are  to-day,  studying  how  they  might  give  free  whiskey 
instead  of  free  blankets,  and  free  tobacco  instead  of  free  clothing, 
to  the  American  people.  When  a  party  dares  to  demand  that 
war  rates  shall  be  abated  to  the  extent  that  the  burdens  of  pro- 
hibitory duties  shall  be  abolished,  and  the  average  rate  of  taxa- 
tion reduced  from  forty-seven  to  forty  per  cent.,  the  answer  comes 
that  this  mea.ns  free  trade  and  the  destruction  of  all  the  barriers 
that  have  heretofore  protected  American  labor.  We  no  longer 
have  armed  men  by  the  million  in  the  field  to  support  and  clothe, 
equip  and  feed.  We  are  at  peace,  despite  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  demagogues  and  jugglers  to  the  contrary.  Those  millions  who 
defended  and  assailed  the  Union  of  the  States  have  been  dis- 
banded, and  are  no  longer  consumers  but  producers.  AYhen 
war  was  on  we  needed  war  taxes,  and  we  got  them.  After  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  peace,  in  God's  name  let  the  people  have 
peace  rates. 

J.  C.  S.  Blackburn. 
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The  purpose  of  tlie  present  article  is  to  bring  once  more  into 
notice  certain  facts  which  the  writer  has  given  in  other  pubhca- 
tions,  which  are  not  only  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  hypotheses  of 
A[althus  and  Ricardo,  but  wliicli  must  be  disproved  by  Henry 
George  and  other  writei*s  of  his  class,  who  attribute  the  admitted 
|X)verty  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  worst  quarters  of  our  great  cities 
wholly  to  faults  in  the  government  and  in  the  laws,  before  their 
empirical  methods  of  abolishing  jx)verty  can  be  entitled  to  any 
serious  consideration.  In  recent  discussions  these  statements  have 
Ijeen  cited  as  autlioritative  alike  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade 
and  of  protection,  of  ])a])er  money,  of  the  sin<rle  gold  standard,  and 
of  the  limited  coin;igo  of  silver.  As  yet  no  one  has  contested  the 
substantial  accairacy  of  the  conclusions  which  1  lia\e  diawu  from 
these  data.  The  only  exception  taken  to  them  has  been  that  tluy 
are  j)artial  and  limited  and  hav(;  not  coven'd  as  widc!  a  iield  astliev 
ought.  In  j)resenting  thcni  I  have  myself  always  said  that  th(;y 
might  be  ineoniplct<\  and  that  their  ])in'j>os(^  was  i-ather  to  give  a 
direction  to  the  line  of  future;  investigation  than  to  ])i-esent  con- 
elusion.H.  That  direction  has  Im-oi  gixcn  in  th(;  establishment  of 
tlie  National  l^ireau  of  babor  Stiitistic.'S,  and  in  thc^  resolutions 
wliich  have  bem  pas.>^ed  hy  ('ongress  instrueting  its  ollicei's  how  to 
pnK'CM'd  in  their  in<piiri«-s.  Of  iImmi-  sullieienev  each  student  must 
jufjgcr  for  himself. 

It  h'AH  long  been  aj)parent  that,  the  circulation  of  a,  depreciate(| 
promise;  of  tli<i  G«A'ernment,  issued  in  time  of  wai*  foi*  tlie  collection 
of  a  forced  loan,  lus  well  as  the  j)re8sure  of  the  war  itself  in  itselh'ct 
njK)n  pn'ees,  had  vitiated  all  <le<1uctions  hy  which  the  (condition  of 
men  at  owe,  perio<l  Jis  (compared  to  another  could  ])(3  (h^tcrmined. 
No  true  ('oniparisori  of  conditions  can  be  made  in  terms  of  money, 
when  the  moFiey  itself  varies  in  value;  therefore  Hom(5  other  stand- 
anl  must  Ik;  adoj»tc(l  in  ord<.'r  that  just  conclusio?is  iriav  Ix;  reached 
in  regard  U>  these  relativo  conditions.     The  nnie  rate  of  wages, 
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given  in  terms  of  money,  has  proved  to  be  as  fallacious  a  standard 
by  wliich  to  measure  tbe  relative  conditions  of  working  people  in 
this  country  during  the  last  twenty -five  years,  as  it  now  is  when 
made  use  of  for  comparing  the  conditions  of  workmen  in  this 
country  with  those  of  other  countries.  The  rate  of  wages  in  it- 
self constitutes  no  standard  whatever  for  the  comparison  of  con- 
ditions, even  when  the  same  money  standard  is  in  force,  because 
the  cost  of  labor  cannot  be  determined  by  a  mere  comparision  of 
price  or  rate  of  wages.  I  have  therefore  endeavored  to  establish  a 
multiple  standard  for  the  comparison  of  the  relative  conditions  of 
workmen  and  capitalists  in  this  country  at  different  dates  during 
the  last  twenty -five  years.  This  multiple  standard  consists  of 
equal  quantities  of  the  same  kinds  of  food,  fuel,  and  materials  for 
clothing,  corresponding  to  the  average  daily  consumption  of  an 
adult  workman  in  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States. 

I  first  entered  upon  the  investigation  of  the  statistics  of  the 
consumption  of  food  by  quantity.  I  ascertained  the  a^'erage 
quantity  and  cost  of  each  of  tlie  different  elements  of  food  consumed 
in  the  factory  boarding-houses  of  New  England  and  of  the  Mid- 
dle States,  such  supplies  being  usually  purchased  with  due  econ- 
omy and  used  with  fair  regard  to  preventing  waste.  Having  es- 
tablished tliis  food  standard,  measures  were  next  taken  to  bring 
the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  Massachusetts,  Commissioner  Carroll  D.  Wright,  and  at 
a  later  period  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Bureaus  of  other  Statea  The 
result  of  these  various  investigations  has  been  that  the  average 
ration  or  j^ortion  of  food  such  as  actually  constitutes  the  daily 
supply  of  an  average  artisan,  mechanic,  or  other  workman,  has 
been  well  established  in  all  its  elements.  It  varies  a  little  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  according  to  the  relative  conditions. 
This  average  daily  ration  was  next  submitted  to  Professor  AV. 
0.  Atwater  for  analysis.  The  res{)ective  proportions  of  the  nu- 
trients, so-called,  i.  e.,  of  starch,  fat,  and  j)rotein  or  nitrogenous 
material,  were  found  to  be  much  above  the  normal  standard  of 
good  subsistence.  The  elements  of  this  average  daily  ration  ixm 
given  in  a  subsecpient  table. 

I  next  com})uted  the  average  amiual  consiimpti(Mi  of  the  mate- 
rials for  clothing,  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  of  fuel,    iiuvin^'  reached 
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a  certain  standard  in  yards  and  qimntitj,  I  multiplied  tliis  stand- 
ard bj  tlie  population  of  1880,  counting  two  children  of  ten  years 
or  under  as  one  adult,  and  found  that  the  result  of  this  computa- 
tion more  than  exhausted  the  entire  product  and  import  of  textile 
fabrics  and  other  necessities  of  life  treated,  in  that  year.  The  pro- 
portion assigned  would,  however,  be  warranted  by  the  conditions  of 
Hfe  in  the  Korthem  and  Middle  States  as  compared  to  the  South- 
em  or  extreme  Western  States. 

I  next  attempted  to  establish  a  unit  of  rent  or  shelter,  but  the 
conditions  in  different  paits  of  the  countr}'  were  found  to  be  so 
variable  as  ix)  make  this  attempt  impracticable.  It  became  appa- 
rent, however,  that  the  standard  of  rent  or  cost  of  the  dwelling- 
places  occupied  by  working  people  had  varied  since  1860  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  proportion  as  the  cost  of  the  materials  for  food, 
for  fuel,  and  for  clothing. 

The  proportions  of  these  elements  of  life,  namely,  food,  fuel,  and 
materials  for  clothing,  which  are  assigned  to  a  day's  or  a  year's  suj)ply 
in  the  subsequent  table,  corresponding  to  the  average  consumption 
in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  are  doubtless  above  the  average 
consumj)tion  of  the  wliole  country,  especially  in  respect  to  tea, 
c^jffee,  an<l  sugar;  but  althongh  such  is  the  fact,  and  although  the 
actual  consumption  of  f(MMl,  clothing,  and  fuel  may  not  in  any 
single  case  have  corresponded  identically  with  this  nniltiple  stand- 
ard, yet  it  may  be  safely  lu^sunn-d  that  as  the  jjiices  ol"  the  nec- 
essities of  life  which  arc  includc^l  in  this  standnnl  ]\:\vc.  vnricd, 
so  have  the  j)ri(;cs  of  the  actual  quantities  consumed  also  varied. 

It  may  also  be  reinarke<l  that  in  the  Korlhei-n  ])ar1s  of  this 
fx>untry  the  j)rico  j)ai«l  for  the  matiTials  for  food  amounts  to  al)out 
oncvhalf  the  annual  cxiKMiditure  in  th(3  faniilv  of  an  averag(5  work- 
man ;  in  th(i  family  of  the  common  lalxji'cr  ilm  price  of  food  is 
more  than  onedialf  th<!  annual  expenditure  IT  to  th(»-  cost  of  food 
}h',  added  the  j»rice  of  fuel  and  inatc^rials  fnv  clotliiiig,  then  the 
wjveral  clementH  inehnhrd  in  the  multiphi  stan<lai<l  corresj)()nd 
substantially  to  alK)ut  s<.!venty  ])(!r  cr'iit  of  th(^  total  cost  of  h\ing 
in  the  family  of  an  average  workman.  If  it,  he  admit.te<|  that  as 
iUiiCjmt  U)  the  workman  of  these  nccc^ssiti('s  of  life;  has  vjried,  so 
huH  tliO  c<;Ht  or  jwice  of  rmt  or  shelter  and  suiidi'i<'S  v;ii-i(Ml,  we 
thf^  liavo  in  this  muhiple  standard  a  fair  gaug(5  hy  which  to  test 
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the  variation  in  the  pnrcliasing  power  of  paper  money  as  compared 
to  specie  at  different  periods,  and  also  tlie  purchasing  power  of  a 
day's  or  a  year's  earnings  in  time  of  peace  or  war,  or  under  the 
changing  conditions  which  were  first  brought  about  by  the  depre- 
ciation of  paper  money  and  subsequently  repeated  during  the  long 
struggle  for  the  restoration  of  the  specie  standard. 

I  had  made  great  progress  in  providing  data  for  this  multiple 
standard  before  the  publication  of  the  twentieth  volume  of  the 
United  States  Census  on  Prices  and  Wages,  compiled  by  Mr. 
Joseph  D.  Weeks ;  I  was  therefore  in  a  position  to  make  use  of 
this  volume  and  to  check  off  the  data  contained  in  it.  I  could 
verify  many  of  the  tables  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  facts 
governing  many  of  the  establishments  named  therein.  It  is  also 
plain  to  any  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the  examination  of  statis- 
tics that  very  many  of  the  returns  in  this  volume  are  correct,  while 
a  few  testify  to  want  of  care  in  their  compilation.  The  latter 
may  be  readily  set  aside.  I  was  also  in  a  position  to  add  to  the  data 
of  this  volume,  which  came  down  only  to  1880,  inclusive,  corres- 
ponding figures  for  the  years  1885  and  1886,  derived  of  course 
from  a  much  narrower  circle  of  establishments. 

In  making  selections  from  this  volume  for  the  comparison  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  wages  by  the  use  of  the  multiple  stand- 
ard, I  have  selected  arts  or  occupations  which  have  been  in  sub- 
stantially continuous  operation  during  the  whole  period  under  con- 
sideration, that  is,  subject  to  very  few  stops  or  none.  I  am  aware 
that  the  adverse  comment  on  this  method  will  be  that  during  this 
period,  since  1860,  there  has  been  greater  variation  in  the  supply 
of  and  demand  for  labor  than  at  previous  dates  or  periods  of  eco- 
nomic history.  Such  stupendous  changes  could  not  have  occurred 
in  a  single  generation  without  giving  some  sup})ort  to  this  criticism. 
Space  will  not  ])erniit  me  to  treat  this  branch  of  the  subject; 
suflice  it  to  say  that  my  own  observation  has  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  each  period  of  conunercial  panic,  namely,  1866, 
1873,  and  for  a  few  years  of  aheged  depression  subsequent  there- 
to, as  well  as  in  the  recent  ]HM-i()d  of  aUeged  di^pression,  from  1S81 
to  1886,  the  number  of  the  unemployed  lias  been  very  much  exag- 
gerated. In  my  judgment,  compulsory  idleness  has  hardly  existed 
at  all,  except  in  connection  with  the  alU'rnalo  periods  of  cessutiiui 
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and  of  great  acti\aty  in  the  construction  of  railways,  and  lias 
mainly  affected  the  workmen  emploj^ed  in  that  branch  of  indus- 
try, reacting  of  course  in  a  Ihnited  measure  upon  others. 

It  may  also  be  appai-ent  from  the  data  that  I  have  submitted, 
that  this  period  of  steady  reduction  in  prices  since  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  has  been  in  fact  a  period  of  the  gi'eatest  progTess  in 
material  welfare  ever  "s^dtnessed  in  this  or  in  any  other  country. 
The  temporary  difficulties,  local  distress,  and  congestion  of  labor, 
limited  mainly  to  some  of  our  gi'eat  cities,  have  been  mere  inci- 
dents in  the  adjustment  of  society  to  new  conditions  of  an  assured 
abundance  such  as  were  never  before  achieved.  It  has  happened 
that  there  has  been  temporary  want  in  the  midst  of  general  plenty 
and  welfare;  but  this  want  has  been  limited  to  a  very  few  con- 
spicuous points,  where  it  has  perhaps  attracted  more  attention  than 
its  proportion  called  for. 

With  this  explanation  I  submit  the  subsequent  diagram  or 
object  lesson  in  illustration  of  the  various  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital  since  1860,  lirst  giving 
the  elements  of  the  nmlti})le  standard 
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Tabi.k  a. — A  SiN(ihK  Day's  Ration,  with  its  Avkracie  Cost  in  1880, 

1881,  AND  1882. 

Table  li. — 100  Rations,  or   1  Year's  Supply  for  1  Adult    with    .'55 

Extra  Rations. 

It  is  assurrifMl  that  tlio  prices  of  iiieat  uiid  fish  (frosh  or  salt)  arul  poultry 
will  }iav«;  varied  substantially  with  the  vaiiations  in  salt  and  smoked  meats, 
and  as  the  [irices  of  the  latter  are  more  uniformly  (juoted,  the  prices  used 
in  makin;^'-  up  the  j^e-ncral  standard  are  those; /^^iven  for  salt  and  smoked 
iiif'ats.  In  the  same  way  the  price  of  potatoes  hits  hern  taken  as  a  stand- 
ar<l  for  the  variation  in  tin*  price  of  all  ^'■recn  vegetable  food  oi*  I'oots. 

A.— OiKiRiitlnn  iKTDay.  H.     1<>0  ItiitlotiH. 

i  to  1   lb,  meat,  poultry,  or  fish,  200  li)S.  cornc«l  beef. 

varying  lu-ordin^  to  kind  and  loO  lbs.  salt  pork. 

fjiiality,  c/>Ktin^  on  an  avtMii^e  10        100  lbs.  smokcMl  ham. 

I  to  J  pint  milk \  100  quarts  milk. 

1  to  lioz.  butter 5          30  lbs.  biitter. 

\  t*)  J  oz.  cheese )  20  lbs.  cheese. 

1  e^^  every  other  day ^         17  <loz,  e^'-^-s. 

3  U}  1  lb.  breiid 2|           1  barrel  (lour. 

I  barrel  corn  meal. 
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A.— One  Ration  per  Day.  B.—  400  Rations. 

Vegetables  and  roots 3  ©  2|        20  bushels  potatoes. 

Sugar  and  syrup 2  80  lbs.  sugar. 

Tea  and  coffee 1  4  lbs  tea. 

8  lbs.  cotfee. 
Salt,  spice,fruit,  ice,  and  sundries  1^  'S)  2  $6  wortli  assumed  at  all  dates. 

25  cents.    $100 

Standard  portion  of  Cloth  for  1  year.  Standard  of  Boots  and  Shoes  for  1  year. 

10  yards  medium  brown  cotton.  2  pairs  men's  heavy  boots. 

10      "     standard  gingham. 

10       "     36-in.  bleached  shirting.  Standard  of  Fuel  for  1  year. 

20      "     printed  calico.  1^  tons  of   anthracite  coal,  or  its 

10       ''    4-oz.  woolen  flannel,  or  equiv^alent  in  bituminous  coal  or 

worsted  dress  goods.  wood. 

5       "     IG-oz.  cassimere. 

5      "    Kentucky  jean,  satinet, 
or  light  cassimere. 

In  establisliing  the  average  cost  of  a  day's  portion  of  the  above,  the  prices 
given  in  Vol.  XX.  of  the  United  States  Census,  in  10  shops  east  and  10  shops 
west  of  Buffalo,  1860-1880,  have  been  averaged  for  each  j-ear  designated. 
Tliese  prices  have  been  verified  from  other  sources  of  information.  Prices 
of  dry  goods  have  been  verified  fully.  Prices  for  1885  and  1886  have  been 
derived  fi'om  typical  establishments  and  from  market  reports.  The  aver- 
age prices  of  1885  and  1886  were  probably  less  than  the  estimate  used. 

In  1887  prices  fell  a  little  lower  tlian  in  1886,  and  in  1888 
they  have  begun  to  rise  in  some  small  measure,  while  there  has 
been  no  substantial  variation  in  general  wages  since  1885.  A 
decline  has  occurred  in  a  few  arts,  mainly  those  which  are  depend- 
ent on  railway  construction,  but  there  has  been  a  moderate  ad- 
vance, or  tendency  to  advance,  in  other  directions.  It  is  commonly 
assumed,  and  may  be  admitted,  that  wages  in  agriculture  exert  a 
powerful  influence  upon  those  in  other  departments,  and  that  farm 
labor  may  be  taken  as  a  standard.  In  the  last  ofHeial  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  No.  51,  IMay,  1888,  ^Ir.  J.  11. 
Dodge,  the  Statistician  of  tlie  Department,  says  that  "the  result  of 
the  May  investigation  of  the  wages  of  farm  labor  is  ahnost  iden- 
\tical  with  that  of  three  years  ago;  the  changes  are  very  slight, 
though  local  diiTerences  occur,  the  averages  of  se\'(M-al  sectii^ns  or 
grou})S  of  States  being  changed  very  little." 

The  following  table  ])resents  the  sectional  averages  fn>m  18()() 
to  1888.     It  will  be  observed  that  from  iJStKI  lo  ISTD  wages  weiv 
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rated  in  depreciated  paper  money  gradually  approaching  tlie  specie 
standard,  and  that  while  wages  were  nominally  less  in  rate  after 
resumption,  their  purchasing  power  was  much  greater.  See  sub- 
sequent table : 


Sections. 

1888. 

1885. 

1882. 

1879. 

1875. 

1869. 

1866. 

Eastern  States 

Middle  States 

Southern  States 

Western  States 

California 

$26.03 
23.11 
14.54 
22.22 
38.08 

$25.30 
23.19 
14.27 
22.26 
38.75 

$26.61 
22.24 
15.30 
23.63 
38.25 

$20.21 
19.69 
13.31 
20.38 
41.00 

$28.96 
26.03 
16.22 
23.60 
44.50 

$32.08 
28.02 
17.21 
27.01 
46  38 

$33.30 
30.07 
16.00 
28.91 
35.75 

Average  U.  S. . . 

18.24 

17.97 

18.94 

16.43 

19.87 

Average  Eastern,  ^ 
Middle,  and  West- 
em  States,  ex- 
cluding Southern 
States  and  Cali- 
fornia  


23.79      23.58      24.16     20.09      26.19     29.04      30.76 


These  are  the  wages  per  month  of  farm  laoorers  hired  by  the 
year  without  board,  the  workmen  boarding  themselves.  The 
average  of  1888  of  the  whole  country,  with  board,  is  $12.36.  The 
day  wages  in  harvest  time  in  1888,  without  board,  averaged  $1.38  ; 
with  board,  $1.02.  The  day  wages  of  ordinary  farm  labor  other 
than  harvest  liaiids  averaged,  without  board,  $0.1l2 ;  with  board, 
$0.67.  The  average;  of  the  wliole  country  is,  liowever,  somewliat 
delusive,  being  greatly  affected  by  the  low  rates  of  wages  prevaiUng 
in  the  Southern  States,  especially  among  the  negro  pojjulation.  If 
we  take  two  States  a.*<  examples  of  agricultural  communities  de- 
vote^l  mainly  to  wheat  and  corn,  for  instance  Minnesota  and  Iowa, 
we  find  the  average  wages  jkt  month  of  hands  hired  by  the  year 
in  those  Stat^js  to  have  been,  without  boanl,  in  l8(Sr),  $25.40;  in 
1888,  $25.67;  with  board,  in  1885,  $16.87;  in  1888,  $17.41. 

In  liarvest  time  the  day  wages  were  as  follows: 

Minnesota,  in  1885,  $2.29. 

"    1888,    2.20. 

Iowa,     -    -   "    1885,    2.00. 

"         -     "    1888,     1.81. 

Tlic  urgency  of  the  (hrmand  for  labor  in  harvesting  wheat  is 
gn^atcHt  in  Minnesota,  whcrcjus  in  Iowa  maize  or  Indian  corn  is  the 
cliicf  crop,  on  which  the  demand   at  liarvest  time  is  not  so  urgent. 
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The  day  wages  of  ordinary  fai-m  labor  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa, 
with  board,  were  ])raetically  one  dollar  a  day  both  in  1885  and 
1888,  and  from  $1.25  to  $1.30  without  board. 

I  now  submit  the  rates  of  wa2:es  in  the  mannfacturins^  and  me- 
ehanicarts,  compiled  from  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  Census  and 
from  data  gathered  by  myself  for  1885  and  1886. 

Class  I.— Specially  Skilled  Men  :  Foremen,  Overseers,  Boss  Black- 
smiths, Carpenters,  etc.,  Customarily  Earning  $3.00  to  $5.00  per 
Day  at  the  Present  Time. 

Year. 

1860 

1865 

1870 

1875 

1880 


Average  per  Day. 

Av. 

eras:e  per  Year, 
3(X)  days. 

$2.45 

$735.00 

3.57 

1071.00 

4.34 

1302.00 

4.14 

1342.00 

4  14 

1242.00 

1885 


^e  per  . 

Day. 

Av 

era^e  per  Year 

;i.56 

$468.00 

2.34 

702.00 

2.43 

747.00 

2.29 

687.00 

2.26 

678.00 

2.40 

720.00 

^^^l Probably  lii-hei'  tluiii  in  1880 

1886  )  '■       ° 

Class  II. — Average  Mechanics,  Engineers,  Blacksmiths,  Carpenters, 
Machinists,  and  Painters  connected  with  Establishments  Re- 
ported in  Vol.  XX.  of  the  Census,  1865  to  1880,  Inclusive. 

Year. 

1860 

1865 

1870 

1875 

1880 

1885  1 

1886  \ 

Class  III. — All  the  Operatives,  except  Foremen  and  Overseers,  in 
100  Establishments,  Reporting  the  \VA(tEs  of  thehi  Wouklng  Peo- 
ple UNDER  MORE  THAN  1200  SEPARATK  Tri'LES:  pRlCKS,  MaRBLE,  FUR- 
NITURE, Agricultural  Implements,Tin  Ware  Stoves,  Boots,  Hats. 
Cars,  Wagons,  Flour  and  Saw  Mh.i.s,  Iron,  Papeu,  and  Texth.es, 
Employing  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  from  20  to  2000  in  Ea(5'ii. 

Year. 

1860 

1865 

1870 

1875 

1880 


Averatje  per 

Day. 

A 

v'erat,'e  pt>r  Ycht. 

11.33 

$399.00 

1.88 

564.00 

1.94 

582  00 

1.77 

53 1.  (K) 

1.71 

513.00 

^^^^'l  1.80  540.(K) 

1886  ) 
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Class  r\^.— Laborers,  Computed  Separately,  Connected  with  above 

Establishments. 

Year.  Average  per  Day.  Average  per  Year. 

1860 $1.01  $803.00 

1865 1.56  468.00 

1870 1.58  474.00 

1875 1.38  414.00 

1880 1.34  402.00 

^^^^\ 1.40  420.00 

1886  i 

Having  thus  determined  the  average  rates  of  wages  at  different 
perio<Is,  it  next  became  necessary  to  determine  the  retail  prices  of 
the  various  articles  constituting  the  multiple  standard.  The 
method  adopted  is  stated  in  the  foregoing  table.  The  cost  or  re- 
tail price  t<j  the  consumers  of  a  single  ])<)rtion  or  daily  su})ply  of 
the  articles  con.stituting  tliis  multiple  standard,  com])uted  for  equal 
quantities  of  the  sauie  kinds  of  food,  fuel,  and  materials  for  cloth- 
ing, hits  ]>een  an  follows,  the  average  of  each  year  being  given  as 
stated  from  twenty  returns,  the  average  computed  on  twelve 
months'  prices,  month  by  month : 

1860 $30 , Vff  oontsoarlj  portion, 

1865, 55,Vo      " 

1870, 43,Vo      '' 

1875,  .....  3.S,Vo      ** 

1880 33iVff      " 

1885  and  18^6 30  ...... 

P'or  the  latter  years,  18H;">  and  l?S)Sf),  having  k^s  adcfpiate  data 
than  for  tlio  j)rec(;ding  yeai-s,  I  hav(^  a<lopt<'<l  a  m;i.\imum  of  thirty 
(;ent«.  In  |Kjint  of  fact  the  average  j)rice  combined  of  the  respective 
articles  wafl  less  than  tliis,  and  pro})ably  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
eight  cents.  In  order  that  tin;  true  relation  of  these  figures  may 
Ik;  c^nnpnrhended  the  [u:<M)mpanying  diagnun  is  submitted. 

In  this  diagram  the,  cljisses  of  workmen  ai"e  iiidiejitxMl  by  the 
Roman  nunMrrals  J.,  II.,  111.,  jmd  IV.  The  number  of  jioitions 
whi(;h  ciich  year's  earnings  would  buy  is  given  on  tlie  vertical  lines 
under  the  resjKM^tive  dat(«.  'I'he  reljitive  ])rogress  of  eaeh  ehiss  of 
workmr;n  is  indicated  })y  the  line.s  projeete(l  from  left  to  right,  1., 
II.,  III.,  and  1  \'.  T)m!  lifM!  iiKlieated  by  tli(Miunieral  V.  giv(\s  the 
pureluming  jKiwer  of  J*;IoO  of  lawful  nioni^y  at  the  several  dates 
in  |)ortions  of  th(3  multijih;  Ht;ind:ird.     'i'he  lino  which  passes  diag- 
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onally  from  left  to  riglit,  marked  "  Decline  in  the  rate  of  Interest," 
indicates  the  loss  in  the  purchasing  power  of  capital.  The  line  at 
the  top,  indicated  by  the  Roman  numerals  YI.,  indicates  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  income  yielded  by  an  investment  of  $10,000, 


at  the  respective  dat(^s.     Ti(»t  ns  now  glnnce  at  the  relative  condi- 
tions of  lal)()r  and  ca])ital  disc.loscd  by  this  diagram. 

The  gain  in  the  })urch;ising  ])()\ver  of  wages,  measured  by  the 
multiple  st:ni(hird  of  food,  fuel,  and  clotli,  luus  been  from  ISdO,  as 
comj)ared  to  1(S85  and  18S(),  as  follows: 

Class  T 7()|)(M-cent.       I       Classlll  M>  ptM- ivnt. 

Class  II 51)  |K«r  cont.       I      ( 'lass  IV A'A  ]»or  ceiiU 
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The  gain  in  1885  and  1886,  as  compared  to  tlie  year  1865, 
wlien  paper  money  and  war  had  exerted  their  utmost  effect,  was 
as  follows : 

Class  1 108  per  cent,      i      Class  III 78  per  cent. 

Class  n.    90  per  cent.       1      Class  IV 67  per  cent. 

The  line  indicated  by  the  numeral  Y.  gives  the  purchasing 
power  of  one  hundred  dollars  of  lawful  money,  in  specie  in  1860, 
in  depreciated  paper  currency  up  to  1879,  and  again  in  specie 
in  1880,  1885,  and  1886.  In  1860  one  hundred  dollars  of  coin 
would  buy  823  portions  of  food,  fuel,  and  materials  for  clothing. 
In  1865  one  hundred  nominal  dollars  of  depreciated  ])aper  would 
purchase  only  179  portions,  a  loss  of  4-1  })er  cent  in  tlie  power  of  the 
money,  which  was  ])ai*tly  compensated  to  workmen  by  a  moderate 
advance  in  the  rate  of  wages.  In  1885  and  1886,  one  hundred 
dollars  of  coin  would  purchase  833  portions  at  the  estimate  as- 
sumed by  me,  30  cents  per  portion,  but  in  fact,  nearer  350  portions 
of  the  same  kinds  and  quantities  of  tlie  necessaries  of  life  at  a 
s<^^mewhat  less  ]>rice,  say  at  28  cents.  The  line  sloping  diagonally 
from  left  to  right  shows  the  reduction  in  the  earning  ])o\ver  of 
capital  as  demonstrated  by  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
Ixxit  classes  of  securities. 

From  1848  t<^>  1860  the  writer  kej)t  a  record  of  transactions  by 
liimself  or  by  liis  fLSso(^iates  in  mainifacturing  corporations.  The 
average  rate  of  di.scount  j)aid  in  thcr  open  market  by  the  corpora- 
tions enjoying  the  highest  credit  duiing  this  ju-riod  was  eight  ])er 
cent,  siibject  to  very  considerable  fluctuations.  From  ISiK)  to 
1869,  inclusive,  the  rates  of  discount  varied  gieatly  with  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  r>:ie]i  cjise.  The  w:ii'  jind  the  continued  issue  of 
legal-tender  not<.\s  rendered  any  stanchud  of  litth^  nKunent  Jtail- 
way  cor|K>rations  issued  bonds  at  long  daU^s,  at  rates  of  interest 
from  7  to  8  JKT  cent,  but  then?  WJis  little  recours(}  to  cri'dit  in 
ordinary  transactions.  Commercial  paper  wholly  disappc^ared  and 
uU  traflie  in  goods  iLssumed  the  nature  of  barter,  no  one  holding 
inmiey  lr)nger  than  w.'W  necessary.  In  1870  the  slow  restoration 
of  H|K'ci<;  payuKMit  began.  Up  to  1873,  the  ycnv  <»f  panic,  the  rate 
of  inU.'rest  on  the  })est  manufacturing  notes  wjis  on  the  average  six 
ftiid  one-half  per  cent 
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After  tlie  panic  of  1873  ended,  np  to  the  1st  of  January,  1879, 
five  per  cent,  was  the  average  rate.  Since  the  restoration  of  the  specie 
standard  at  the  latter  date,  down  to  the  present  time,  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  rate  of  discount  on  the  very  best  commercial  notes 
have  been  from  3  to  5  per  cent.;  by  the  actual  record  of  a  broker 
doing  a  very  large  business,  they  have  averaged  4  per  cent  on  6 
months'  paper  in  this  section  of  the  East. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  of  Chicago,  I  have 
obtained  the  rates  of  discount  on  commercial  paper  at  that  point. 
They  are  about  the  same  in  their  proportion,  having  been  reduced 
from  an  average  of  10  per  cent,  or  over,  to  an  average  of  5  per 
cent,  or  less,  between  the  dates  1860  and  1886.  On  Western  farm 
mortgages  the  change  has  been  much  greater.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  rates  as  high  as  25  per  cent,  were  paid  on  mortgages  of  West- 
ern land,  on  what  has  proved  to  be  excellent  security.  The  rate 
now  charged  is  seven  per  cent,  and  even  less. 

In  order  to  determine  the  actual  earning  power  of  capital  safely 
invested,  it  becomes  necessary  to  combine  the  several  factors :  first, 
rate  of  interest ;  secondly,  income  of  a  given  sum  at  that  rate ; 
thirdly,  purchasing  power  in  portions  of  the  products  included  in 
the  multiple  standard.  Assuming  $10,000  invested,  yielding  the 
average  rates  of  interest  given  above,  we  get  the  following  results 
in  the  income  and  ])urchasing  power : 

1800  Income  $800  spent  at  SO/J'o-  cents  per  portion. . .  3584  portions. 

1865        "      $800      '*      "  S^iVff     *«  "         ...  1436 

1870        "      $700      "      "  43iVff     "  **         ...   1603 

1875        ''      $600      *'      "  38yVo     "  "         ...1551 

1880        "       $500      "      ''  33^0*^     "  "         ...   1500 

1885  86"      $400      '*      "30  *'  "         ...   1333 

I  have  chosen  ]^]astern  rates  rather  than  Western.  Tn  18()5  rates 
fluctuated  greatly,  l)ut  I  assume  no  average  change  from  1860. 

If  capital  could  only  secure  by  its  income  oiie-lialf  as  many 
portions  of  food,  fuel,  and  clothing  in  1885  and  1886  as  in  1860,  and 
if  in  the  meantime  the  ])r()(bu'tive  ])ower  of  lalxM"  had  become  one 
third  more  effective,  Avhicli  is  a  moderate  estimate,  does  it  not  fv>l- 
low  that  labor  now  secures  the  service  of  capital  on  hotter  ttM"ms 
than  ever  before  ?  I  sid)init  this  problem  in  economic  mathematics 
to  the  oilicors  of  the  Auti-Povcrty  Society. 
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Jt  is  because  these  facts  are  consciously  or  unconsciously  com- 
prehended, that  the  agitation  of  what  is  called  the  labor  question 
affects  but  a  small  fraction  or  fringe  of  the  working  population,  and 
that  the  special  efforts  of  tlie  leaders  to  change  the  relations  of 
workmen  and  employers  last  so  short  a  time  and  have  such  slight 
results.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  the  workmen  organize  and 
discuss  these  problems,  the  more  fully  wdll  the  true  relations  of 
labor  and  capital  become  defined 

Now,  while  I  cannot  claim  positive  accuracy  for  these  formulae 
by  which  I  have  attempted  to  present  the  problem  of  distribution, 
I  can  feel  well  assured  that  the  margins  for  error  would  balance 
each  other,  and  that  even  if  the  figures  are  not  al)solutely  true,  the 
curves  by  which  the  relative  condition  of  laborers  and  capitalists 
is  indicated  are  so  near  t<^)  absolute  truth  as  to  make  any  error  in 
detail  of  no  appreciable  effect  ui)on  the  general  result  May  it  not 
therefore  be  lield  that,  in  a  free  and  substantially  homogeneous 
country  like  the  United  States,  society  adapts  itself  to  whatever 
conditions  may  be  brouglit  int<j  effect  by  war,  by  paper  money,  or 
by  fiscal  legislation  ? 

In  order  that  scxnety  in  a  broad  scns(*  may  exist,  the  division 
of  labor  and  the  exchange  (jf  pnjduct  for  product  or  ol'  service  for 
service  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Tn  the;  distribution  of  ])ro(lucts, 
in  whicli  the  exchange  of  service  mainly  consists,  tlwvo  may  be 
more  or  less  fri(!tion.  When  the  standard  of  valui;  or  nmnty  of  tlic 
country  is  tanijMTcd  with,  then;  will  be  a  greater  m;n*gi'i  <>f  profit- 
secured  ]>y  capitiil  as  against  labor,  in  order  that  ('a|>ital  niav  insui'c 
ittiiAl  against  1(js.s  from  the  depreciation  (jf  the  money  in  w  hieh  it 
is  ratc^L  Yet  good  or  l»afl  as  the  inr)noy  may  be,  or  costly,  unscien- 
tific, and  ill-adjudged  as  the;  system  of  taxation  may  l)e,  the  dis- 
cxiveries  of  8<;iencc  and  th(r  lalM)r-saving  inventions  a))j>lie(l  to  jn'o- 
ductive  industry  luring  forth  or  prixluec*,  if  they  do  not.  cii  ate,  a 
hug<;  abun<laneo  wlierc  ft<'an'ity  had  been  the  rule.  Hnder  the 
higiier  law  which  governs  8<x:iety,  the  direcLion  of  which  can  1m;  hut, 
little changc<i  by  higislative  interf(T('nce,  the  })enent,  of  this  abun- 
dance is  ultimately  distributed,  to  the;  end  that  thos<;  who  <|o  iIk; 
work  of  pnxiuction  and  who  are  (rlasscnl  a.s  working  men  and  work- 
ing women,  wcunj  to  their  own  us<3  an  incn^asing  slian;  of  a  con- 
.  '.mtly  increasing  ]»nKluct,     Thi^  pnxluct  in  divided  among  them- 
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selves  in  tlie  exact  proportion  to  wliicli  their  relative  capacity  and 
ability  entitle  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  owners  of  capital, 
or  those  who  direct  its  force,  secure  to  their  use  or  enjoyment  a 
diminishing  share  of  this  same  constantly  increasing  product.  Yet 
such  has  been  the  enormous  gain  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  by 
the  application  of  numerous  inventions,  that  this  smaller  share  of  a 
A'astly  increasing  product  represents  at  this  time  a  larger  aggregate 
of  wealth  than  was  ever  attained  by  any  people  of  any  country  at 
any  previous  period  of  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  ])i'ime  factor  in  the  progress  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  both  in  personal  wealth  and  in  general  welfare,  has  been  the 
development  of  the  railway  system.  The  service  of  the  railways 
has  continued  to  increase  with  great  rapidity  during  the  last  two 
years,  while  the  price  of  that  service  continues  to  be  reduced. 
The  twenty-six  great  systems  of  railway  which  centre  in  Chicago 
from  East  and  West,  received  in  the  last  four  years  a  little  less 
than  $6-10,000,000  for  moving  food,  fuel,  materials  for  shelter,  and 
clothing,  at  the  rate  of  less  than  a  cent  (0.85-4:C.)  a  ton  a  mile.  The 
charge  for  the  service  of  these  same  railways  from  18B6  to  1873 
averaged  2.315 ;  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  the  la.^t  four  years 
has  been  1.161  cents  a  ton  a  mile.  Had  the  traffic  for  these 
four  years  been  charged-  this  difference,  or  been  charged  what  was 
considered  a  reawsonable  rate  in  the  former  period,  the  cost  would 
have  been  $1091,000,000  more  than  it  actually  was.  The  service 
of  these  trunk  lines  constitutes  thirty-live  per  cent  of  the  whole 
railway  service  of  the  country ;  the  reduction  in  the  railway 
charge  on  all  lines  has  been  as  great  or  greater  than  on  these 
(in  all  more  than  $3200,000,000)  for  the  last  four  years.  While 
the  mass  of  the  people  have  thus  gained  in  the  aggregate  more 
than  $800,000,000  a  year  in  the  cost  of  distribution  in  recent  yeai-s 
as  com])ared  to  the  periotl  ])reviously  named,  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  railways  have  l)een  the  source  of  many  of  the 
phenomenal  fortunes  of  reeent  years.  Of  some  of  these  fortunes 
it  may  l)e  truly  said  that  every  dollar  wliieli  has  been  gaintnl  by 
their  owners  is  l)ut  a  token  of  the  service  wliieli  thev  ha\'e  rendered 
to  their  fellow-men  ;  of  others  it  may  be  as  truly  said  that  eaeh  dol- 
lar  of  their  gains  is  but  a  token  of  theft,  fi'aud,  and  eorruption.  It 
juay  be  that  some  of  the  most  c(»nspicuous  represoutativc  inou  in 
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the  railway  system,  having  corrupted  the  judge  of  a  high  court, 
are  now  in  the  position  of  outlaws,  incapable  of  being  trusted,  and 
subject  only  to  the  execration  of  their  fellow-men ;  yet  good  or  bad 
as  may  have  been  the  origin  of  these  great  fortunes,  the  railways 
themselves,  under  the  higher  law  which  controls  all  the  exchanges 
of  men,  and  in  spite  of  injudicious  and  restrictive  legislation,  con- 
tinue to  do  their  work  with  ever-increasing  benefit  to  those  who 
consume  tlie  products  which  are  moved  upon  them. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  how  the  great  economic  forces 
which  have  so  recently  come  into  action  are  steadily  working  out 
a  greater  equality  in  the  distribution  of  the  abundant  product  which 
they  have  brought  into  existence ;  yet  great  as  this  progress  is,  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  it  shall  be  even  in  the  near  future.  A 
wholesome  discontent  now  pervades  all  classes  of  the  community, 
from  which  true  progress  will  be  evolved  in  spite  of  the  obstruc- 
tions of  the  anarchist  and  the  socialist  and  the  empirical  devices  of 
economic  cpiacks  and  agitators. 

Steam  and  electricity  have  profoundly  changed  all  the  relations 
of  men.  The  ol<l  order  of  personal  intercourse  between  master  and 
workman  is  gone.  The  small  self-contained  community  in  which 
there  were  none  very  rich  and  none  vc^ry  })oor  liius  almost  disap- 
[>eared.  The  new  fonris  of  society  are  not  yet  sha])ed  or  moulded. 
The  one  thing  most  needed  now  is  that  the  rich  men  shall  know 
how  the  workman  live,  and  the  workmen  sliall  know  how  the  rich 
men  work. 

Kdwaki)  Atkinson. 
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An  eminent  American  writes  to  me  as  follows : 

"There  is  a  radical  defect  inherent  in  all  systems  of  popular  or  republi- 
can government,  in  consequence  of  which  every  public  interest,  however 
weighty,  however  pressing,  must,  if  it  is  to  have  a  hearing  at  all,  find  a 
place  in  the  programmes  of  political  parties.  In  this  way  the  most  vital 
questions — questions  concerning  the  very  existence  of  the  government — 
come  to  depend  on  the  result  of  popular  elections.  In  America  we  see  our 
coasts  defenseless  because  of  the  two  great  political  parties  neither  will 
permit  the  other  to  take  the  credit — or  to  enjoy  the  emoluments — of  con- 
structing defenses.  For  the  same  reason  the  United  States  are  without  a 
navy.  Again,  it  is  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  partisan  politics  that  the 
oflRcial  representatives  of  the  United  States  abroad  are  changed  at  each 
Presidential  election,  the  necessary  result  being  tliat  very  rarely  indeed  a 
competent  diplomat  is  found  representing  the  United  States  government  in 
any  foreign  country.  There  is  thus  produced  periodically  a  '  solution  of 
continuity,'  so  to  speak,  in  the  conduct  of  diplomatic  business,  while  the 
new  incumbents  are  learning  the  details  of  their  official  duties.  In  short, 
republican  government,  popular  government,  seems  to  fail  radically  in  the 
efficient  execution  of  measures  of  the  higliest  importance  to  the  nation  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  policy  of  a  republican 
government  must  of  necessity  lack  oneness  of  i)urpose,  singleness  of  aim; 
that  such  a  government  is  fated  ever  to  be  weak  and  wavering  in  its 
diplomacy,  unprepared  to  meet  exigencies;  that  it  never  can  act  with  con- 
tinuousness  of  purpose  either  at  home  or  abroad,  as  can  a  monarchy  guided 
b}'^  the  will  and  wisdom  of  one  mind,  and  ever  consciously  aiming  with  all  its 
might  to  attain  definite  ends." 

Well !  this  forms  a  formidable  accusation,  and  there  may  bo 
some  truth  in  the  charges  made.  But,  as  an  ol)server  having  had 
some  experience  of  governments  in  oUl  as  well  as  in  newly  formed 
states,  I  think  there  is  much  of  this  tliat  may  he  laid  to  the  door, 
not  of  any  special  system  of  government,  but  of  the  geneml  Ci>n- 
ditions  under  whi(;h  men  find  themselves.  For  instance,  in  I'eganl 
to  the  complaint  tliat  tliere  is  no  United  States  navy.  This 
conhl  not  have  been  said  in  1S12  and  bSj.S,  when  American  shi[>s 
of  better  e({uipnuMit  and  heavier  arnuuniMit  w^M-e  by  no  means 
unsuccessful   in   their  contests  with   vessels  i>f   the  Hritish   navy. 
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It  may  be  inferred  that  should  the  necessity  of  naval  action  again 
arise,  the  energy  and  producing  power  of  the  United  States  would 
not  fail  in  soon  placing  on  the  water  ships  adequate  for  the  defense 
of  their  own  shores,  and  afterward  for  the  attack  of  foreign  places 
of  strength.  No  one  doubts  that  craft  of  great  steam  power,  and 
formidably  armed,  could  in  a  few  weeks  be  fitted  out  by  the 
dozen  from  American  ports,  and  that  these  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  cause  havoc  among  the  merchant  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  of  any  maritime  nation  with  which  the  United  States 
might  be  at  war.  But  the  general  conditions  which  have  at  all 
times  acted  with  mankind,  have  been  at  work  in  postponing  the 
day  when  America  shall  be  great  by  sea  as  she  is  on  land. 
Where  in  the  history  of  peoples  do  we  find  that  they  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  becoming  a  great  naval  or  maritime  power 
before  they  have  fully  used  the  internal  resources  of  tlieir  coun- 
try? It  is  when  a  land  ))ecomes  crowded,  when  an  outlet  else- 
where is  required,  that  its  population  supplements  its  land  re- 
sources by  carrying  and  fetching  merchandise  over  the  seas. 
Foreigners  do  not  seek  ports  until  there  is  f?omething  to  be 
obtained  from  them,  and  where  a  territory  is  ricli,  much  time  is 
occuj)ied  in  dcveloj)iiig  its  treasures.  In  Scotland  it  was  not  until 
her  ea.st*,Tn  seaboard  had  become  woll  f)e()plo<l  and  the  agricul- 
tural ca[>abilities  exf)loitf'd  in  the  lowlands,  tliat  attention  was 
turned  in  the  thirtccntli  century  to  the  advantages  of  foreign 
trade,  and  the  maintenance  of  anned  vessels  for  their  ])rotection. 
It  was  not  rnu(;h  earlier  tliat  Kngland  could  be  said  to  possess 
anything  like  an  armed  flotilla,  and  the  piratical  incui-sions  of  the 
Scandinavians  were  not  met  at  sea,  but  on  shore,  with  the  defen- 
HJve  forces  of  the  kingdom.  The;  people  harl  had  enough  to  do 
in  working  the  land  and  getting  an  increase  of  comfort  from  the 
resources  of  agriculture  arul  mining.  It  was  only  when  these 
could  }»c  manifestly  fed  by  commerce,  nnd  commerce  re(piij-(»d 
|)rotection,  that  a  navy  arose.  In  America  the  continent  still 
yields  such  sujjerior  attnictions,  ;ind  thc^  territory  with  its  vast- 
ness  secures  sur-h  })enents  from  internal  traflic  n lone,  that  attention 
has  not  })een  directx-d  to  seafaring.  Hut  the  sinews  of  war  for 
both  naval  and  land  (j])crations  are  th(!re,  and  W(juld  soon  be  used 
for  fiefenso  or  offense  as  the  case  might  require. 
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It  may  be  true  tliat  tlie  fiscal  policy  pursued  lias  heen  against 
the  transference  of  the  carrying  trade  to  steamers  under  the  stars 
and  stripes.  It  is  certain  that  for  every  American  flag  seen  upon 
the  hio-h  seas  there  are  fifty  or  sixty  British.  No  doubt  free 
trade  has  helped  the  English  in  this  matter,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
Englishmen,  if  they  were  not  so  crowded  at  home,  would  haye 
taken  so  much  to  the  water.  Their  circumstances  as  much  as 
their  policy  have  favored  their  naval  enterprise.  So  will  it  be 
some  day  with  America,  when  she  has  filled  full  of  men  the  great 
spaces  between  the  shores  of  the  two  oceans.  With  the  mass  of 
exports  to  offer,  and  with  the  immense  population  demanding 
foreign  goods,  she  will  in  time  draw  to  her  more  commerce  than 
has  ever  been  handled  in  the  history  of  the  world  by  any  empire. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  her  millions  will  at  a  future  date  prefer 
to  have  their  own  flag  over  the  countless  cargoes  that  will  pour 
from  and  will  pour  into  her  harbors  from  Asia  and  from  Europe. 

The  considerations  thus  set  forth  in  regard  to  a  navy  are  typi- 
cal of  much  else  in  looking  at  America.  Her  resources  are  so 
abnormally  vast  that  she  may  do  things  without  hurt  to  hei-self 
which  might  swamp  or  cripple  any  smaller  collection  of  commu- 
nities. In  commercial  phrase,  she  has  so  much  "  margin  "  that 
the  pranks  played  with  principles  which,  to  men  living  in 
little  lands,  would  seem  immutable,  and  whose  infringement  would 
imply  the  impairing  of  her  full  powers,  nuike  but  little  impres- 
sion. It  is  this  margin  of  power  which  invalidates  such  cal- 
culations formed  by  financial  and  economical  theorists.  Political 
economy  must  always  be  exercising  its  influence,  but  the  mos- 
quito bite  that  kills  the  invalid  is  unfelt  by  the  elephant.  It  is 
difficult  for  a  Euroj)can  imagination  to  conceive  the  etHciency  of 
commercial  co-o])eration  working  for  a  given  temporary  end,  such 
as  is  exhibited  in  the  States.  The  possibility  of  elfecting  vast 
"corners,"  of  combining  so  as  to  "slaughter"  a  ci^mpeting  in- 
dustry, of  iixing  prices  for  a  time  so  k)w  that  the  rival 
is  cruslied  out,  of  afterwai'd  raising  prices — the  possibility  oi 
such  uiiit(!d  and  sustained  artificial  interference  with  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  is  not  l)clicvc<l  by  Kuiopcan  writei-s. 
It  is  because  in  their  countries  of  small  marginal  power  such 
operations  cannot  often  be  attempteil.     If  Napoleon   had   been 
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able  to  carry  out  his  schemes,  and  could  have  united  under  hostile 
tariffs  and  other  arrangements  the  whole  of  Europe  against  Eng- 
land, English  writers  might  by  this  time  have  begun  to  believe 
in  such  things,  but  without  ])ei'sonal  experience  they  never  will 
believe  anythinor. 

The  relative  size  of  the  territory  to  the  occupying  millions, 
the  amount  of  work  that  is  still  to  be  got  through  before  the  in- 
habitants can  handle  what  nature  gives  them,  the  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  that  work  which  has  yet  been  done,  are  the 
cardinal  facts  which  make  erroneous  almost  all  comparisons  be- 
tween America  and  other  countries.  Within  the  last  century  and 
a  half,  civilized  races  have  poured  forth  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  to  occupy  a 
c<jntinent  whose  records  are  an  absolute  blank,  and  whose  treasures 
are  limitless  and  were  wholly  untouched.  These  conditions  form 
a  state  of  affairs  so  new  that  any  lamentations  that  the  United 
States  are  not  as  other  countries  are  in  respect  of  some  matters, 
either  among  themselves  or  internationally,  seem  premature  and 
unreasonable.  In  regard  to  foreign  alfaii-s,  that  is,  in  reference  to  in- 
ternational obligations  and  engagements,  America  has,  fortunately 
for  herself,  had  to  make  very  few  of  these.  Those  few  she  has  kept 
U)  the  best  of  her  i)ower,  and  as  far  as  the  nebulous  cx])ressions 
of  the  English  language  would  allow  her.  No  doubt  when  the 
English  hmguage  has  been  still  further  imj)roved  and  defined  and 
more  preci.s<*ly  adjust<^.'d  to  the  wants  of  a  common  comprchr'n- 
sion,  by  a  longer  residence  on  tliat  continent  full  (;f  ch-ar  air  and 
f>erHpicuous  decision,  any  treaty  expressed  in  "  Amfric'in  "  will  be 
quite  invulnerabh;,  Tn  the  meantime  it  may  be  correctly  obseryed 
that  it  has  l>een  tin;  English  ntyotiators  who  haye  misundc^tood 
the  Englisli  language,  or  have  at  all  eyents  always  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  the  fjfnnivt  Inri  in  their  und<'rstan<ling  of  it.  ^I'lie 
j>owerlessne.ss  of  tlie  Executive  t«^  tran.saet  a  treaty  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  is  a  ]»rovision  tending  greatly  to  tlu^  sanctity 
of  any  arrangement  so  made  with  a  foreign  ])ower.  in  Kngland, 
wliere  the  goyernment  of  the  (hiy  makes  a  treaty  without  the 
neeesHity  of  laying  it  before  any  mon;  jjermanent  })ody  in  the 
stilt/*,  the  honor  of  the  nation  has  hitherto  been  f<'lt  to  be  iny<»lyed 
in  its  maintenance;   but  a  new  chapter  of  events  has  been  o]jening 
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with  the  accession  to  supreme  power  of  a  democratic  House  of 
Coiunions,  and  no  man  can  tell  liow  far  the  new  wire-])ullers  of 
the  altered  British  Constitution  may  ratify  or  reject  the  acts  of 
their  servants. 

It  is  the  magnitude  of  her  internal  interests  which  has  made 
America  careless  of  foreign  alliances.  Her  attention  has  been 
absorbed  at  home.  She  cares  not  as  yet  to  lift  her  eyes  be- 
yond the  splendid  heritage  she  possesses.  She  is  fortunate 
also  in  her  continental  neighbors,  for  the  British  provinces  along 
her  northern  border  are  of  her  own  blood  and  lineage,  and  cherish 
kindred  aspirations  and  work  in  peaceful  rivalry  with  her,  to  use 
to  the  best  the  natui-al  advantages  of  prairie,  forest,  and  ore-laden 
mountains.  The  debatable  area  has  not  been  on  the  land,  but 
on  the  coast  and  its  shallow  seas.  There  a  small  portion  of  both 
communities  have  not  "  hit  it  oil  "  with  the  freedom  from  conten- 
tion which  has  been  elsewhere  so  remarkable.  But  it  is  safe  to 
infer  from  the  common  sense  which  influences  the  Canadians  and 
their  neighbors,  that  a  matter  which  has  so  little  relative  im- 
portance to  the  Americans  will  not  be  allowed  to  mar  the  har- 
mony which  is  essential  between  the  British  and  themselves.  To 
allow  of  any  lasting  disturbance  of  their  relations  from  such  a 
cause,  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  if  two  prosperous  farmers  were 
to  fall  out  for  the  sake  of  the  use  of  a  bit  of  sea-tangle  for  the 
fertilization  of  their  broad  acres 

To  the  South  she  is  also  fortunate  for  opposite  reasons,  namely, 
that  the  Southern  neighbor  is  so  much  her  inferior,  and  so  unlike 
herself  in  all  respects,  that  tliere  is  no  temptation  either  to  enmity 
or  affection.  The  residents  in  that  land  can  be  regarded  from 
any  international  or  practical  standpoint  as  so  many  of  the  tall 
cacti  of  the  more  arid  of  the  lands  they  dwell  in.  It  is  not  to  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  feel  more  than  a  paternal  concern 
in  preventing  them  doing  anytliing  which  could  harm  themselves 
or  from  becoming  instruments  of  mischief  in  the  hands  oi 
more  powerful  foreign  states.  Any  tendency  to  ex]>and  in  a 
Southerly  direction  is  checked  by  the  veiy  breadth  of  the 
institutions  which  have  found  favor  witli  the  Ainerii*an  ptH>- 
pie.  Before  the  war,  her  Southern  eiti/ens  were  inastei's  in 
the  Southern  States.     Thty  may  hokl   their  own   again   m   tune, 
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but  since  the  negro  lias  been  raised  to  political  equality,  any  pre- 
dominance on  the  part  of  the  whites  must  be  sustained  by  other 
means  than  that  of  mere  numbers.  Our  race  does  not  thrive 
where  the  thermometer  indicates  more  than  a  temperate  clime. 
It  is  probably  felt  that  in  ''  Dixie's  land  "  the  Federal  Union  pos- 
sesses a  sufficient  amount  of  colored  blood,  and  with  wider  terri- 
tories a  still  larger  number  of  those  who  are  not  of  the  best 
European  blood  would  become  citizens.  It  is  this  which  has 
hindered  even  the  desire  for  the  possession  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  The  width  of  the  suffrage  has  limited  within  whole- 
some bounds  the  country  of  the  stars  and  stripes. 

In  the  sentences  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  mote 
in  the  eve  of  the  writer  has  seemed  o^reater  than  the  beam  in  the 
eye  of  others,  thus  revei-sing  the  old  saying.  To  those  who  look 
upon  tlie  United  States  from  a  Euroj)ean  stand})oiiit,  it  a})])ears 
that  there  is  far  more  of  real  sovereignty  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  than  there  is  in  the  liands  of  any  of  the  kings  who  in 
Europe  govern  by  means  of  imitations  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion. That  Constitution  makes  the  sovereign  reign,  but  does  not 
allow  him  or  her  U)  govern.  In  modified  forms  this  is  the  same 
in  Itidy,  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  Brigium,  and  in  Spain.  It 
is  the  same  in  the  Rc})ublie  of  France.  Only  in  Russia,  and  to  a 
less  extent  in  Germany,  does  the  monarch  immediately  sway  the 
destinies  of  his  people.  It  is  mucli  to  be  dou])t(Ml  whether  jiti 
autrK-racy  provides  for  the  continuity  of  ]>olicy  my  friend  S})eaks 
of.  During  the  autocrat's  lifetime  a  continuity  may  be  pre- 
served if  Houut  strong  minister  is  trust<Hl  and  maintained  in  oflice 
}>y  his  loni  an<l  master.  Policy  may  be  continuous  in  foreign 
affaii-s  if  the  srjvereign  himself  remain  of  one  mind.  But  men 
change  and  die.  A  successor  in  such  a  government  is  more  likely 
V)  upsr't  tradition  than  is  tin;  federal  government  of  the  States. 
Iri  England,  and  more;  (especially  in  (lennany,  train(;d  dij)loniats 
have  frequently  been  made;  to  give  way  to  men  sent  on  s[)e(ual  mis- 
sioris;  (;r  imni  have  Ixm-u  placed  at  onc(;  in  souk-  important  diplo- 
matic ]>ost  without  any  training  save  that  of  (iepaitmental  govern- 
ment service  at  home;,  and  without  any  oflieial  (puilifieation  other 
than  thf;  good  opinion  of  tin;  minist<T  at  the  fonMgn  oni<;e.  In 
Germany  oirwjei-H  jump  from  the  cavalry  saddle  or  from  the  com- 
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mand  of  infantry  regiments  into  tlie  cliair  of  the  diplomat,  and  the 
sequence  of  policy  has  depended  entirely  on  the  chancellor.  Men 
quite  as  able  as  any  to  be  found  in  English  or  German  diplo- 
matic posts  liave  been  furnislied  by  the  nomination  of  the 
President  of  tlie  United  States,  and  the  roll  which  includes 
Franklin  and  Adams  and  Jay  and  Motley  and  Lowell  and  Phelps 
can  sustain  a  trium])hant  comparison  with  any  list  furnished  by 
constitutional  or  autocratic  empires.  Nor  has  continuity  of  policy 
been  wanting.  During  the  last  century  America  has  steadily  as- 
serted her  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  nations,  and  has  been 
successful  in  all  she  has  undertaken  to  perform.  She  has  kept 
out  of  entanglements  into  which  weaker  powers  have  been  led 
by  the  misfortunes  of  position  and  misjudged  ambition.  She  has 
kept  for  her  operations  the  great  zone  of  her  own  continent,  which 
she  has  developed  so  marvellously.  While  maintaining  missions 
abroad,  she  has  not  allowed  her  representatives  unduly  to  inter- 
fere, but  has  obtained  full  satisfaction  for  any  infringement  of 
international  comitv,  and  the  word  of  her  nunisters  is  never  heard 
without  respect  nor  urged  without  result. 

To  foreigners,  and  to  Englishmen — who  cannot  be  placed 
in  the  same  category  as  men  outside  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
bond — the  great  nation  which  is  the  predominating  power  in 
the  New  World  offers  a  spectacle  for  admiration  and  envy. 
She  is  not  obliged,  through  fear  of  her  position  being  low- 
ered, to  place  a  tremendous  tax  on  the  wage-earning  power  of 
her  people,  by  the  obligation  of  military  or  naval  service.  All 
her  energies  can  be  turned  to  immediately  useful  and  profitable 
work,  and  yet  it  is  well  known  to  all  that  in  that  sphere  where 
she  insists  on  her  predominance,  her  influence  will  not  and 
cannot  be  questioned.  In  smaller  mattei-s  some  inconsistencies 
may  have  been  shown  in  her  home  life,  but  where  is  the  nation  of 
which  tlie  same  cannot  be  said  over  and  over  again?  Yet  in  the 
main,  in  her  home  as  well  as  in  her  foreign  policy,  "  continuity  " 
has  been  eminently  characteristic  of  her  progress.  She  believed  that 
in  a  new  country,  just  as  oiir  fathers  believed  the  same  of  an  old 
country,  the  protection  of  manufac;tures  is  a  necessity.  .Vmeriea 
has  steadily  protected  her  industries,  and  has  seen  them  under  that 
system   rise  and   flourish  t()  an  extent  undreamed  of  at   the  time 
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of  her  war  of  independence.  Tlie  freedom  of  her  institutions,  the 
vast  prospects  opened  to  thrift  and  enterprise,  the  extent  of  her 
possessions,  and  the  great  variety  of  occupations  which  may  there 
find  a  home,  have  attracted  to  her  multitudes  from  the  most 
enterprising  populations  of  Europe.  It  is  the  fashion  among  some 
classes  in  Germany  to  affect  the  belief  that  the  Germans  who 
have  sought  a  home  in  America  are  a  ^^jesindel,''  the  riff-raff  of 
the  people  flying  from  the  duties  of  the  defense  of  the  father- 
land. But  no  American  would  back  such  a  statement.  Among 
the  best  colonists  they  count  the  German  immigrants  of  the  last 
fifty  yeai*s.  Where  families  are  so  large  as  they  are  in  Germany, 
a  wider  outlet  than  that  afforded  by  German  opportunities  is 
necessary.  They  who  take  advantage  of  the  easy  communication 
with  the  opjjosite  shores  of  tlie  Atlantic  are  often  the  most  daring 
and  the  most  capable  of  Germany's  manhood,  and  are  men  who 
would  gladly  return  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  tlie  fatherland  were 
she  in  danprer;  and  tliere  is  no  service,  whether  civil  or  military, 
in  the  United  States,  from  the  frontier  of  Mexico  to  the  foothills 
of  the  Rockies  in  Montiina,  where  representatives  of  the  martial 
youth  of  Germany  may  not  be  found. 

In  comparing  systems  of  government,  few  of  the  older  repub- 
lics, empires,  or  kingdoms  are  found  to  enjoy  more  real  stability 
than  the  system  founded  under  Washington.  Size  of  country 
has  here  again  Ijeen  an  element  in  good  fortune,  for  the  size  of 
tlie  U^rritory  has  cau.sed  it  to  l^e  divided,  ^rhese  (H visions  or  old 
colonies  have  conferred  ou  a  central  goveruuient  a  certain  definite 
mcjusure  of  supreme  powers.  That  central  doiuinii)n  has  ever 
grown  in  weiglit  of  authority.  The  American  ship  of  state  is 
built  in  so  ruany  compartments  that  even  if  several  heeanie 
wate-r-h>gged  th<;  ship  would  float.  ^Ihis  cannot  l)e  said  of  many 
older  nations.  Merc^  centralization,  either  in  the  hands  of  a 
monarch  or  in  the  hands  of  a  democratic  "Chanjber,"  has  reached 
to  such  a  jtoint  that  any  great  popular  iin]julse,  an\  wave  of 
pjission  promoted  by  di.siistcr  and  driven  by  envy  and  poverty, 
may  l)reak  over  the  vessel,  and  cause  it  to  beeonic  fmatime 
a  hel[)leHS  wre(;k.  This  is  not  conceivabh^  in  the  case;  of  the 
llnit<rd  States.  TIktc  is  so  mu<h  ehe<'k  an<l  counter-cheek, 
»o  slow  an  o]>eration  of  the  forces  of  movement,  that  men   have 
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time  to  consider.  The  "  coinmon  sense  of  most  holds  a  fretful 
realm  in  awe,"  if  some  bad  influence  gain  the  upper  hand  for  a 
time  in  any  one  of  tlie  leagued  commonwealths.  Then  there 
is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  than  which  no  surer 
guarantee  of  "continuity,"  and  no  better  check  upon  unwise 
legislation,  can  be  imagined. 

There  w^ould  seem  to  be  a  Providence  which  orders  human 
institutions  and  adapts  them  to  the  various  conditions  under  which 
they  are  placed,  and  it  by  no  means  follows  because  quickness  of 
result  is  hindered  in  America,  that  arrangements  to  secure  similar 
delay  in  carrying  out  the  wishes  that  may  prevail  among  a  people 
at  any  given  moment  are  advisable  in  the  case  of  smaller  lands. 
That  such  delay  is  a  great  guarantee  against  passionate  action  is 
true.  But  in  little  countries  passion  might  only  become  the  more 
formidable  if  it  encountered  resistance,  and  a  change  which  with 
irresistible  popular  power  would  be  bloodless,  might  only  be  ac- 
complished by  a  painful  revolution.  Each  case  must  be  judged  on 
its  own  merits.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ministerial  responsibility, 
illustrated  by  the  presence  of  ministers  in  legislative  chambei's,  and 
their  resignation  following  on  a  hostile  vote  of  those  chambers,  is 
a  more  directly  democratic  system  than  that  prevailing  where 
ministers  are  nominated  by  a  president  or  king,  and  are  not  di- 
rectly amenable  to  the  votes  of  a  popular  assembly.  Very  few 
countries  have  the  guarantees  for  consideration  of  great  questions 
which  you  possess.  I  have  heard  the  results  likened  to  the 
use  of  gunpowder  as  compared  with  quicker  explosives,  in  the 
chambers  of  heavy  artillery.  The  object  is  to  obtain  an  explosive 
which  shall  not  have  such  quickly  rending  power  as  dangerous- 
ly to  affect  the  piece  of  ordnance,  and  that  there  shall  be  suth- 
cient  time  for  the  combustion  of  the  whole  charge,  so  that  when 
the  projectile  is  sent  forth  it  shall  be  with  the  accumulated  foixje 
of  the  liberation  of  all  the  gases  the  explosive  can  produce.  So 
in  your  popular  movements,  you  devise  a  system  that  gives  etfei't 
to  all  their  force  after  an  interval  sutUcient  to  prevent  tlaniage 
to  the  state,  and  suflicient  also  for  full  recognition  of  the  ten- 
dency and  strength  of  action.  The  partisan  orator  is  wont  to 
reproach  Ids  oj)ponent  with  want  of  "trust  in  the  pooph^" 
But  the  truest  trust  in  tht*  peopk>  is  shown  in  tluit  apprei'iation 
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of  their  own  work  which  accepts  their  experience  and  not  their 
impulse.  It  is  their  action  which  lias  surrounded  law  and  order  in 
the  States  with  checks  against  precipitancy.  A  ])eople  is  an  ag- 
gregate of  individuals.  Is  there  one  man  among  them  who  would 
not  distrust  his  first  impulse,  of  whatever  nature,  if  it  be  a  very 
strong  impulse,  and  does  not  desire  that  time,  however  brief,  be 
given  him  for  action  on  it.  First  impressions  may  be  excellent, 
but  they  become  undeniably  most  excellent  when  indorsed  by  re- 
flection and  experience.  Time  has  shown  the  American  people, 
in  that  comparatively  brief  period  of  their  existence  which  has 
taught  them  more  than  has  been  taught  to  other  nations  in  half 
a  dozen  centuries,  that  second,  and  even  third  thoughts,  are  better 
than  first  impressions.  They  have  ordered  their  affairs  according- 
ly. To  ''  trust  tlie  people  "  is  to  accept  their  own  decision,  and 
that  means  adherence  to  American  precedents  of  check  and 
counter-check. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  science  of  comparative  politics 
than  the  fact  that  the  former  colonies  of  Britain,  and  those  which 
still  maintain  their  alliance  witli  her,  have  often  taken  the  point 
where  her  legislation  stopped  as  their  j)oint  of  departure.  With  a 
lirni  adherence  to  her  revered  common  law,  thev  have  frequently 
forged  aliead  in  the  .solution  of  questions  which  arc  still  juizzling 
the  head  of  their  gnindmother.  In  tin;  old  countrv  ancient 
usages  bear  so  heavily  on  the  mannei-s  of  the  present,  that  politi- 
cal and  social  changes  carried  in  law  act  slowly  in  usage.  The 
j><.'rrncating  influenc<*  of  those  who  under  tnon^  restricted  insti- 
tutions w(jn  sway  and  kept  it,  still  lives  on  in  their  descendants, 
and  rank  and  wealth  and  education  e.\ert  a  force  which  les- 
sens, retard.s,  or  assimilates,  jus  the  case  may  be,  the  new  cur- 
rents which  wen;  let  loose  by  legislation  against  the  reign  of 
antique  ideas.  lIcTcdiUiry  rej)Utation  will  always  1x3  a  factor 
in  the  conq)osition  of  all  human  society.  We  see  it  in  Amer- 
ieaJis  well  as  in  Kngland.  I>ut  in  Kngland  it  has  had  longer  time 
to  work,  and  it  has  on  the  whole-  uscmI  its  opportunities  well.  In 
the  colonies  and  in  America  tiie  field  lias,  for  good  or  evil,  be(;n 
more  (dear  of  the  "  prestige  "  r)f  position  and  <lass,  and  the  eon- 
H<;quence  has  betin  that  (jucstions  are  solved,  and  solve<l  in  the 
int<*nrsts    of    true  civilization,   then;,    which    an;    n<»t  solved   "at 
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home."  There  is  action  and  reaction,  as  between  England  and 
her  oft'spring.  She  modifies  by  her  literature,  her  law,  and  her 
traditions,  their  youthful  quickness;  while  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  fully  able  to  read  her  some  very  important  lessons  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  her  future  course.  They  have  passed  through 
crises  which  the  older  country  is  only  now  entering.  They 
have  felt  the  pressure  of  partial  and  ill-considered  legislation 
passed  by  portions  of  their  people.  They  have  met  it  by  em- 
phatic action. 

It  would  be  impertinent  for  any  one  who  has  not  had  oppor- 
tunit}^  for  extended  personal  observation  of  the  States  to  dog- 
matize on  their  virtues  or  to  speak  of  their  defects.  But  this 
brief  tribute  of  admiration  from  one  who  has  long  lived  by  the 
side  of  them,  who  has  experienced  much  kindness  from  their 
citizens,  and  who  is  a  hearty  admirer  of  their  polity  and  empire, 
may  be  allowed. 

LORNE. 


EELTGION'S  GAIN   FEOM  SCIENCE. 

Neither  religion  nor  science  lias  ever  been  a  fixed  thing. 
Each  is  a  development,  but  while  unfolding  side  by  side,  the  rela- 
tion has  not  been  antagonistic  at  root,  however  it  may  have  ap- 
peared. Religion  made  an  atmosphere  for  science  to  breathe,  and 
science  helped  religion  to  free  itself  from  burdens  of  ignorance. 
For  a  long  while  religion  held  the  entire  field,  and  hence  it  exag- 
gerated itself ;  it  met  no  limiting  and  counteracting  knowledge, 
and  became  identified  with  its  superstitions.  When  science  came 
upon  the  stage  there  was  of  course  a  conflict  with  the  Church, 
but  it  was  no  more  with  the  Church  than  with  society  at  large. 
Jurisj)rurlence  and  medicine  were  as  deeply  imbedded  in  un- 
scientific and  superstiti(jus  theories  and  methods  as  religion,  and 
the  conflict  with  the  Church  was  sharper  only  because  its  weightier 
interests  provoked  stronger  feeling. 

In  later  days,  what  is  called  the  conflict  between  religion  and 
science  ha,s  little  existence  exce})t  in  circles  of  iiifcMior  thought. 
An  ecclesiastical  body  votes  down  evolution  by  a  three-fourths 
majority,  but  the  worhl  is  simply  amused;  no  one  n^gards  it  seri- 
ously. Religion  may  be  somewhat  jx'tidant  in  its  answer  to  the 
brusque  and  often  premature  demands  of  science;  the  weak 
on  one  side  may  weep  an^l  denounce,  and  on  th(*  other  side 
they  may  deny  and  assert;  but  neither  sid(^  rej)i'escnts  religion 
or  seienee.  Each  has  no  more  to  forgive  or  to  n^concile 
with  tiie  other  than  each  has  with  its  own  previous  phases.  The 
conflict  between  them  is  no  greater  than  tin;  coiifli<'t  each  has 
waged  with  itself.  ^Fhe  time  luis  come  when  tin;  temper  of  the 
parties  renders  it  possible  to  point  out  tlie  indebttnlness  of  each 
t<)  the  other.  The  object  of  lliis|»aper  is  to  name  some  of  tli(*. 
gains  whicth  have  come  to  religion  tlii-ough  tin;  infiueneeof  scien(u\ 

1.  S^'ience  has  deepcncMJ  n;verence.  The  Ilebniw  may  have- 
been  more  j^rofuse  in  his  expressions  of  nweren(M^  than  is  the 
nioHern,   hut  it   waa  bccauac  his  limited  conception  (;f  creation 
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brought  it  within  the  reach  of  language;  to-day  creation  mocks 
expression.  Mr.  Froude  is  credited  with  the  remark  that  "Keve- 
lation  lost  its  hokl  upc^i  the  world  with  the  discovery  of  Coperni- 
cus," presumably  because  the  immensity  of  the  created  univei'se 
forced  this  planet  close  upon  nothingness  and  made  a  near  and 
personal  relation  of  God  to  man  an  absurdity.  But  this  remark 
of  Mr.  Froude's  may  go  along  with  his  interpretations  of  history. 
The  transition  from  one  view  of  the  universe  to  the  other  may 
have  induced  confusion  of  thought  and  led  men  to  say :  ''  Lord, 
what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  " ;  but  the  human  mind 
does  not  long  suffer  itself  to  remain  in  confusion ;  it  finds  its  way 
out  in  some  direction.  Doubtless  some  minds  have  been  driven 
downward,  and  lie  crushed  under  the  immensity  of  creation,  but 
in  most  an  opposite  and  counteracting  tendency  has  prevailed ; 
mind  has  asserted  its  dignity  and  pre-eminence  over  matter, 
and  has  risen  to  the  new  conception  with  an  increase  in  both  the 
quality  and  measure  of  reverence  corresponding  to  the  increase  of 
conception.  All  that  was  needed  was  a  readjustment  of  mental 
habits,  as  of  a  telescope  turned  from  the  earth  to  the  sky;  a 
larger  use  of  the  imagination  and  a  larger  and  somewhat  different 
idea  of  God.  In  former  ages  reverence  was  limited  by  the 
conception  of  creation,  and  in  still  earlier  ages  it  was  conlined 
within  geographical  limits ;  the  early  Jew  woi-shipped  the  God  of 
his  own  narrow  country.  But  when  "  the  flaming  walls  of  the 
world  "  were  thrown  down  by  science,  the  reverence  of  man  rose 
to  meet  the  greater  view.  But  it  may  be  asked,  Is  this  a  fact? 
Is  there  more  of  religious  awe  and  humble  reverence  before  Al- 
mighty God?  There  is  not  perhaps  the  ecstatic  reverence  found 
in  the  Hebrew  poets,  though  modern  poets  are  not  lacking  in  it, 
but  there  is  a  reverence  distributed,  as  it  were,  over  all  the  facul- 
ties. Keverence  is  more  than  awe  or  wonder;  it  is  also  a  love 
of  truth,  a  confidence  in  divine  laws,  a  joy  in  creative  wisdom, 
humility  before  infinite  power,  sympathy  with  the  oixler  of  the 
universe.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  assert  that  these  are  inoivits- 
ingly  the  characteristics  of  modern  thought.  They  are  the  sour'o 
of  that  dignity  of  thought  and  invincihle  love  of  truth  and  n^ality 
whi(^h  belong  to  the  age.  It  is  not  necessary  to  admit  that  theit^ 
is  even  less  of  that  reverence  which  once  found  e-X]>ression  befi>i"e 
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altars  and  in  adoring  lijmns ;  but  there  is  also  a  peiTasive  rever- 
ence overspreading  the  whole  action  of  men,  which  springs  from 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  creation.  To-day  we  not  only  adore  God 
who  is  above  the  world,  but  also  God  who  is  in  the  world.  All 
sober  thought,  all  devotion  to  truth,  all  love  for  humanity,  all 
intelligent  obedience  to  law  is  reverence  in  its  best  sense ;  and 
these,  if  not  the  products  of  science,  are  largely  fed  by  it. 

2.  Science  has  taught  religion  to  think  according  to  cause  and 
effect;  that  is,  in  a  rational  way.  Keligion  will  never  cease  to 
be  a  matter  of  revelation  and  intuition,  but  so  long  as  it  is  only 
such  it  will  be  overspread  by  unreason  and  superstition.  While 
revelation  is  regarded  as  simply  full,  final,  and  authoritative  asser- 
tion, religion  is  reduced  to  slave-like  ol)cdience,  thought  is 
quenched,  and  man  shrivels.  When  religion  is  made  only  a  mat- 
ter of  intuition  and  transcendence,  it  runs  out  into  vagary  and 
mysticism.  Keligion  cannot  indeed  |)art  with  these  features:  a 
God  who  reveals  himself  and  a  spirit  in  man  which  mounts  di- 
rectly to  God.  But  n^ligion  is  a  j)ractical  thing  in  a  real  world; 
it  is  an  outcome  of  man's  whole  natun;;  it  has  methods  and  ends 
to  be  gained.  Its  tendency  has  always  been  to  sejiarate  itself 
from  tiie  real  needs  and  order  of  human  life — to  become  a  tiling 
of  the  air;  its  gravitation  lias  bopii  rliicfly  toward  lieaven  or  to 
Home  world  of  dreams  and  fancies.  In  other  words,  it  had 
no  gennine  law  of  thought,  and  hen(;c  no  order  in  human  life. 
S<;iencc,  if  it  lias  done;  nothing  else,  lias  taught  religion  to  think 
jujcording  to  cause  and  effect,  which  is  simply  rational  thinking. 
J{(,'ligion  nccd.s  this  Imlance-wheel,  this  weight  to  hold  it  down  to 
the  earth  and  prevent  it  from  exhaling  it,srlf  in  more  dcvotioTi  and 
flying  off  into  n^note  worlds.  Under  the  tuition  of  science  it  is 
steadily  growing,  ?iot  rationalistic,  but  rational.  It  shows  an  in- 
creasing tenfleney  to  ally  itself  with  the  laws  of  human  nature 
and  of  society,  and  t<^)  find  a  place  where  its  great  and  tianscendant 
truths  can  meet  with  the  truths  ol  this  world.  K(;ligion  no  longer 
(jont<mtH  itwflf  with  Haying:  "  T  believe  })ecau8c  it  is  imy)ossible," 
but  KCCH  the  profounder  truth  that  the  wliole  world  is  a  revelation 
of  God,  and  because^  it  is  a  revelation  if  <an  l»c  traced  and  undei*- 
Mtoo<l.  It  JH  true  that,  many  an;  swampc'l  in  this  i'lTort  of  religion 
to  find  an  agrr;(Mncnt   Ix'tweeii   itself  and  Hcience,  but  u2)on   the 
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whole  the  gain  is  greater  than  the  loss,  and  in  all  the  better 
schools  of  religious  thought  it  is  felt  that  the  scientific  habit 
must  prevail.  The  day  for  full  harmony  has  not  yet  come,  and 
it  may  never  come,  for  religion  and  science  are  not  exact  corre- 
lates, but  the  man  of  religion  can  now  say  to  the  man  of  science : 
"  My  thinking  in  the  main  is  along  the  same  inductive  lines  as 
your  own." 

3.  Science  has  delivered  religion  from  its  heaviest  incubus, 
superstition.  We  will  not  now  stop  to  inquire  why  religion  runs 
so  readily  into  superstition,  and  even  into  forms  most  cruel  and 
opposite  to  itself,  though  ample  reasons  could  be  given  and  such 
as  would  enable  us  to  draw  a  clear  line  between  the  two.  The 
fact  of  their  immersion  in  each  other  until  each  lost  its  true  char- 
acter will  not  be  denied.  Carlyle,  in  his  generous  but  severe 
essay  on  Voltaire,  says  that  "  he  gave  the  death-stab  to  modern 
superstition."  Voltaire  may  have  been  the  external  sign  and 
turning-point  of  the  change  from  superstitious  to  rational  thought 
in  religion,  but  he  was  not  the  cause  of  it.  The  thought  of  the 
world  does  not  respond  to  such  a  man  as  Voltaire.  His  wicker- 
work  of  jibe  and  sneer  may  have  seemed  to  be  a  dam,  but  the 
force  that  turned  the  stream  of  human  thought  into  another 
channel  was  something  different.  Voltaire,  though  as  great  a 
blunderer  in  natural  science  as  any  mediieval  Pope,  was  a  man  of 
quick  intelligence,  who  readily  caught  sight  of  the  change  that 
had  come  over  the  thought  of  the  world ;  but  that  change  was 
due  to  an  intelligence  which  he  did  not  originate  and  in  which 
he  but  partially  shared.  Superstition,  however  much  of  it  yet 
lingers,  received  its  death -stab  from  science.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  trace  the  j)rocess  in  full,  but  it  may  be  summed  up  as  putting 
events  in  connection  with  their  natural  causes.  A  flaming  sky 
was  shown  to  be,  not  an  angry  portent,  but  a  display  of  electricity. 
Thus  in  many  ways  science  relieved  the  world  of  an  incubus  of 
fear  and  misery  that  well-nigh  outweighed  the  joy  of  existence. 
The  Churcli  for  centuries  utilized  for  its  own  purposes  the  dread 
phenomena  of  nature,  turning  their  terrors  into  instruments  of 
torture  through  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  people.  It 
may  have  been  sinccrt*  enough,  hut  it  was  tlie  sineerity  of  a  eoiu- 
mon  and  universal   ignorance.     Science  has  nearly  put  an  entl  to 
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all  that,  and  thus  has  rendered  a  service  to  religion  as  well  as  to 
humanity ;  for  it  is  fatal  to  the  Church  to  cling  to  superstitions 
which  the  intelligence  of  the  world  has  discarded.  The  ecclesi- 
astical body  which  recently  voted  down  evolution  hurt  neither 
science  nor  the  Bible,  but  it  inflicted  an  enormous  injury  upon 
itself,  an  injury  from  which  only  science  can  deliver  it,  as  it 
surely  will  in  due  time. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  tlie  blessing  conferred  by 
science  in  delivering  men  from  the  misconception  that  natural 
calamities  are  due  to  moral  desert.  The  deliverances  of  science 
are  a.s  great  as  its  positive  achievements ;  the  heart  is  as  great 
a  debtor  to  it  as  the  mind.  Few  misconceptions  in  religion 
have  caused  so  much  suffering.  Job  protested  against  it,  and 
Clirist  corrected  it — the  only  instance  in  which  he  attempted  to 
correct  a  misa]jprehension  of  a  natural  law,  unless  indeed  he 
changed  the  entire  view  of  nature  by  putting  a  Heavenly 
Father  over  all.  The  man  was  not  born  blind  because  his  parents 
had  sinned ;  the  tower  in  Siloam  did  not  crush  the  eighteen  men 
becau.se  they  were  special  sinnei*s.  But  the  great  argument  of 
Job  and  this  plain  word  of  Clirist  were  sealed  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Church  for  centuries,  and  nature  was  turned  into  a  scourge  for 
sins  often  real  enough  but  in  no  wise  connected  with  natural 
events.  Nature  lost  its  kind  and  beneficent  aspect  and  became  a 
terror;  men  were  cut  off  from  it  in  their  sympatliies;  its  powers 
and  forms  were  pervaded  by  a  malignant  demonology,  the  force 
of  which  was  only  partially  broken  by  graei(jus  sujicrstitions  of 
cliarrns  and  spells  and  endless  multiplication  of  the  cross  and 
reli(;s  of  saints,  for  the  Church  was  merciful  lus  well  as  ignorantly 
cruel,  ^riie  Itefonnation  swept  away  the  grossest  of  thes(3  super- 
Ktition.s,  })ut  it  did  not  alter  tin;  underlvinL'-  fallacy.  Even  less 
than  two  (;<;nturies  ago,  a  (hivastating  flood  of  the  Connecticut 
river  was  attribute«l  ))y  ji  pn-ucher  lA  the  day  to  the  general 
neglect  of  family  praver. 

There  is  indeed  a  region  in  which  general  suffering  is  connected 
with  natural  causes,  where  naLure  takes  v(Uigcanc(;  upon  the  guilty 
and  innrK^ent  alik(;.  The  great  plagues  aiifl  |)(^stil(•nccs  an;  tlu; 
results  of  filth.  In  the  light  of  s<;i(inc«!  the  unsfinitary  (Condition 
of  a  <rity  is  a  jjublic  sin,  U)r  which   p<'rva<ling  disease  is  the  com- 
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mon  penalty,  and  from  which  tlie  innocent  poor  suffer  even  more 
tlian  the  guilty  rich.  But  science  has  taken  this  matter  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Church,  and  has  detected  not  only  the  fact  but 
the  remedy.  The  service  thus  rendered  by  science  to  religion,  by 
assigning  natural  evil  to  its  proper  sphere,  is  more  than  a  work 
of  humanity ;  it  defines  for  religion  its  own  proper  and  unspeaka- 
bly important  field — the  heart  and  the  conscience.  The  Church 
diluted  and  wasted  itself  by  spreading  itself  over  all  the  relations 
of  man.  Eeligion  is  a  great,  but  it  is  not  a  universal,  thing. 
Science  has  driven  it  within  its  proper  boundaries  and  back  to 
its  great  eternal  truths. 

4.  Science  has  put  religion  upon  the  track  of  the  important 
truth  that  moral  laws  are  natural  laws.  The  unity  of  God  has 
not  yet  had  full  logical  development ;  it  is  sufficiently  asserted, 
but  it  is  not  practically  applied.  Dualism  lingers  in  the  details, 
or  rather  in  the  lacks  of  theological  thought.  The  world  of  nature 
and  the  world  of  relis^ion  have  been  reo'arded  as  antaa'onis- 
tic.  Asceticism,  with  its  unspeakable  misery,  is  based  on  the 
fallacy  that  the  laws  of  religion  are  the  reverse  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  Here  again  the  Church  proceeded  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  word  of  Christ:  "What  things  soever  he  (the 
Father)  doeth,  these  the  Son  also  doeth  in  like  manner."  This 
imitation  of  the  Father  was  based  on  the  broad  apprehension 
of  God  as  a  being  who  sent  the  rain  upon  the  just  and  the 
unjust.  Christ's  life  was  a  real  and  practical  obedience  to  the 
beneficent  laws  and  intentions  wliich  lie  ol)seiTed  in  nature: 
"  My  Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work."  This  broad  basis  of 
natural  law  was  quickly  lost  sight  of;  what  G(m1  did  in  nature 
had  no  beneficent  meaning  for  the  Church;  its  methods  were 
ascetic,  and  its  theology  was  constructed  out  of  fi-agmonts  of  St. 
Paul's  e])istles  crudely  interpreted,  and  perverted  by  the  over- 
shadowing influence  of  Roman  law.  For  more  than  a  thousand 
years  there  was  scarcely  a  strand  connecting  the  Cluuvh  with  the 
world  of  nature;  the  God  of  the  Church  was  not  the  God  of 
nature.  The  true  anti-Christ  had  its  seat,  not  in  l*ontitical  as- 
sumption, but  in  this  rejection  of  the  will  of  God  as  reveaUnl  in 
.natural  laws.  The  rr^d  brt-ak  in  this  false  and  fatal  habit  of 
thought  is  due  to  science;    lirLit  by  ita  forcing  the  world  to  give 
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attention  to  tliese  laws,  and  then  by  pointing  out  tlieir  moral  sig- 
nificance. Asceticism  has  lost  its  force  not  more  through  the  in- 
fluence of  a  sound  exegesis  than  through  that  of  science,  which  is 
convincing  men  that  a  law  of  the  body  is  a  law  of  God,  fully 
equipped  with  penalty  and  reward.  Upon  this  vast  field  of  truth 
science  is  steadily  pouring  great  floods  of  light,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  the  sense  of  duty  is  broadening,  conscience  is  ally- 
ing itself  with  intelligence,  public  morality  is  improving,  legisla- 
tion is  growing  humane  and  ministrative,  and  religion  is  attaining 
a  consistent  and  therefore  commanding  theism.  There  may 
be  theologians  who  still  turn  their  backs  upon  science,  but  the 
number  of  those  who  follow  in  the  steps  of  Butler  and  Paley  is 
increasing.  I  do  not  mean  that  theology  will  be  turned  into 
a  science  of  biology,  but  only  that  it  will  leave  no  truth  of 
science  out  of  sight,  and  that  it  will  construct  its  system  upon 
the  h>asis  of  a  God  who  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  all 
that  in  them  is. 

While  this  revival  of  consistent  theism  is  due  to  science,  it 
need  not  plume  itself  upon  it  as  a  discovery.  We  find  it  in  the 
Hebrew  S<;rij)tures  along  with  much  of  wise  j)ractical  inference 
and  law,  but  in  crude  form  and  without  the  force  of  scientilic 
denionstratioii ;  and  the  Christ,  under  the  fuHness  of  his  iiis])ira- 
tion,  struck  straight  Uj  the  heart  of  tliis  theism.  Science  has 
simply  re-dis<^jovered  and  set  in  logical  order  what  the  great  in- 
sj)ired  rninds  have  always  seen. 

6.  Science  is  delivering  religion  from  the  miserable  habit  of 
defending  doctrines  and  suj)posed  truths  because  of  tiieir  apparent 
usefulness.  No  falla/^y  works  greater  mischief,  an<l  the  Church 
has  reaped  many  bitter  harvests  of  .shame  and  sorrow  from  up- 
holding it.  What  is  useful,  w<^  do  not  know;  or  rather  we  are 
learning  that  nothing  is  useful  but  tlie  truth.  l)Ut  instead  of 
s<.*areliiiig  for  what  is  true,  U)o  often  the  Cliureh  has  sought  f(.r 
what  see-med  useful  and  ihf(;rre(l  its  truth-  a  false  and  fatal  logic, 
inducing  doul)t  when  truth  Ixjgins  to  (;rowd  the  doctrin(%  and  at 
length  hy|)Ocrisy  when  the  doctrine  has  been  demolished  but  is 
reUiined  l>e(;ausc  it  has  worked  its  way  too  deeply  into  80(;iety  to 
be  given  up  without  danger.  Again  jind  ngain  h.is  the  Church 
repeaUrd   tiiis  sad   iiistory,  but  it  is  a  history  that   now   has  small 
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defense  except  in  tlie  columns  of  denominational  newspapers. 
The  relentless  rule  of  science  in  seeking  for  the  truth — the 
reality  of  things — and  its  refusal  to  be  content  with  anything 
else,  are  becoming  general.  There  never  has  been  and  there 
never  will  be  two  general  habits  of  thought ;  the  unity  of  human 
society  forbids  it.  The  method  of  science  is  the  inductive;  that 
is,  getting  together  the  facts  and  searching  them  witli  relentless 
scrutiny.  This  is  becoming  the  habit  of  thought  in  all  departments, 
including  that  of  religion.  Under  its  influence  many  false  doc- 
trines have  been  nearly  driven  out.  By  establishing  the  antiquity 
of  the  race,  and  by  including  man  in  the  physical  evolution  of 
creation,  science  has  left  no  standing  room  for  such  doctrines  as 
that  the  fall  of  a  single  progenitor  involved  the  race  in  sin  and 
guilt,  and  that  physical  death  is  the  penalty  of  original  sin. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  truth  hidden  in  what  is  called  the  "  fall 
of  Adam,"  but  science  has  destroyed  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
held,  by  destroying  its  chronology,  and  by  showing  that  physical 
death  antedates  man.  With  the  fall  of  this  central  doctrine,  goes 
also  a  huge  system  of  interlacing  doctrines  of  decrees  and  arbi- 
trary election  and  reprobation,  under  which  generations  have 
sighed  and  shuddered.  But  science  is  not  merely  iconoclastic  in 
that  field  of  doctrine  known  as  Calvinistic ;  it  is  also  re-construc- 
tive, and  offers  Calvinism,  if  it  had  the  wit  to  see  it,  a  doctrine  of 
heredity  and  of  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  which  might  have 
satisfied  Calvin  himself. 

Science  will  never  become  an  evangel,  but  it  has  already 
put  us  in  the  way  of  rectifying  old  doctrines,  and  it  is  also 
giving  us  hints  of  new  ones.  The  immanence  of  dod  is 
an  old  conception;  Augustine  and  Calvin  assert  it  repeatedly, 
but  their  theologies  are  as  bare  of  it  as  a  stone  is  of  life.  But 
science,  unconsciously  yet  relentlessly,  is  forcing  us  up  to  this 
conception  as  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the  univei'se. 
Science  cannot  reveal  God,  but  it  is  asserting  in  terms  not  to  bo 
set  aside  either  an  inunanent  God  or  none.  Thus  science  is  driv- 
ing ivligion  to  its  own  aneient  and  overborne  eonception  of  the 
Deity — a  con(;eption  dear  to  the  Churi^h  and  instiiu'tively  felt  to 
be  true  ])y  all  its  greater  minds,  hut  (M-ovvdcd  aside  to  nuike  rvK»ni 
for  eon(;('j)tions  deemed   nn>re  availahle.      It  is  a  doetrine  e<[ually 
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necessary  to  science  and  religion;  a  living,  intelligent,  purposing 
Power  within  creation,  the  Cause  of  causes,  the  Force  of  forces, 
the  Life  of  lives,  one  with  creation  and  yet  separate  from  it. 
Science  requires  such  a  doctrine  and  religion  exults  in  it;  no 
matter  now  how  wide  creation  may  be,  so  long  as  God  is  in  it 
religion  has  a  near  God — its  one  imperative  necessity. 

Science  has  rendered  a  like  service  to  religion  in  correcting 
its  doctrine  of  penalty.  The  Gospel  itself,  by  its  own  spirit  of 
humanity,  is  mitigating  and  sweeping  away  the  homble  doctrines 
of  eternal  torture,  constructed  out  of  metaphysical  speculations 
ujx)n  the  divine  character  and  the  significance  of  moral  conduct 
— doctrines  that  mockeci  both  the  rea.'^on  and  the  heart,  confusing 
the  one  by  a  certain  specious  plausibility  and  crushing  or  petri- 
fying the  otlier.  The  peculiarity  of  the  doctrine  of  penalty,  as 
held  for  ages  by  the  Church,  was  that  the  law  of  cause  and  effect, 
so  imperatively  taught  by  Christ,  was  lost  sight  of,  and  a  heathen 
Tartarus  substituted,  in  which  punishment  bore  no  relation  to  the 
evil  done,  and  the  non-elect  were  everlastingly  tortured  for 
the  glory  of  God.  The  Church  rel)elled  fii-st  against  its  cruelty, 
then  against  its  injustice,  and  finally  against  its  absurdity.  It  is 
indeed  still  held  as  nr^minal  orthodoxy  in  some  quarters,  but  it  is 
the  thinn»'.st  of  departing  ghosts.  It  is  dilUcult  to  say  liow  far 
the  reaction  against  the  doctrine  of  penalty  might  go  if  it  were 
not  met  })y  science,  which  actually  reinforces  <'ssential  and  sub- 
stantial orthodoxy,  l)y  it.self  teaching  a  stringent  doctrine  of 
penalty.  In  no  res])ect  has  religion  so  eagerly  availed  itself  of 
the  service  of  .science  as  just  here,  in  teaching  iis  to  think  of 
penalty  unrler  the  law  of  cause  and  cilcct,  and  insi.sting  on  its 
certainty  and  severity. 

Tlu'  influence  of  ncieiice  in  rnaki?ig  religion  more  practical; 
in  calling  its  attention  to  thr  dctiils  <if  life  ami  making  then> 
ifiattcix  of  conscience;  i..  showing  how  closely  all  things  are 
united  and  herure  how  <luty  covers  all  action;  in  breaking  down 
arbitrary  distinctions,  as  of  secniar  and  religious,  by  showing  that 
no  Huch  lines  iirv  fonn*!  in  natnn;;  these  are  points  which  the 
limitH  of  tliis  j)apcr  shnt  out  from  discussion.  ^Phcrc  is,  how- 
ever, a  ci'vUilw  service  rcn<lcir.l  \n  ccli^/ion  l»v  science;  which 
cannot  be   passed   by.      I    nfej-   to   the   fa«t   that  science  of  it.self 
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is  unable  to  solve  any  of  the  great  problems  which  most  interest 
men,  and  which  form  the  substance  of  religion.  It  is  a  pro- 
found remark  of  Novalis  that  "  Nature  is  a  kind  of  illumin- 
ated table  of  contents  of  the  spirit."  The  solution,  the  full 
explanation  of  things,  cannot  be  found  in  this  "  table  of  con- 
tents," but  in  the  spirit.  Science  describes  only  processes,  never 
beginning  nor  end  nor  why  nor  how.  It  is,  as  Novalis  says, 
a  picture;  it  cannot  explain  itself  nor  anything  in  it.  This 
self-demonstrated  limitation  of  science  is  of  service  to  religion,  by 
deepening  its  sense  of  responsibility  as  the  real  teacher  of  man- 
kind. Science  is  of  immense  help  in  the  search  after  truth ;  it 
opens  paths,  it  smooths  the  way,  it  prescribes  methods,  it  arranges 
facts;  but  truth  itself — the  truth  of  God,  of  man,  of  duty,  of 
character,  of  destiny — this  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  religion 
and  always  will  remain  there. 

T.  T.  Hunger. 
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To  tlie  student  of  human  nature  there  are  few  printed  pages 
so  impressive  as  the  one  in  the  encyclopaedia  which  contains  the 
list  of  the  Popes,  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  in  number,  begin- 
ning with  Petrus,  A.D.  41,  and  going  on  in  nearly  unbroken  suc- 
cession to  Leo  XIII.,  A.D.  1877,  a  period  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-six  years.  What  a  rebuke  to  the  pride  of  human  reason  is 
the  long  endurance  of  an  institution  irreconcilable  with  human 
reason !  What  enemies  the  papacy  has  had,  both  within  and 
without  the  fold!  What  genius,  what  valor,  what  patriotism  has 
assailed  it,  age  after  age!  What  dynasties  it  has  survived,  the 
weakest  of  them  apparently  stronger  than  itself!  IIow  uniformly, 
when  Christendom  has  been  divided  against  itself,  it  has  taken 
the  side  the  most  opposed  to  the  educated  sense  of  Christendom ! 
What  cogent  and  obvious  reasons  have  generally  existed  for  the 
discontinuance  of  the  long  series!  But  there  it  stands,  awaiting 
the  addition  of  another  name;  and  there  is  no  man  wise  enough 
t^)  fix  a  proba])h"  termination  of  the  catalogue,  l^'orty  years  ago 
Carhde  compared  the  paj)acy  to  a  worn-out  cop])er  kettle,  incapa- 
ble of  rejiair,  and  having  no  further  business  to  do  l)ut  to  fall  to 
pieces.     It  k1k)Ws  no  sign  of  lu-ing  about  to  perform  this  duty. 

Some  Kucli  thoughts  as  these  naturally  occur  to  us  on  read- 
ing in  the  newspaper's  of  Dr.  McCflynn's  attacks  u|)()n  "the 
ecclesiastical  mac:hine,"  cond>ine(l  with  his  pathetic  endeavor  to 
abolisli  poverty  })y  hiring  a  hall  and  holding  a  weekly  meeting. 
Whieh  will  disappear  first  from  thu  world,  ])overty  or  the  Poue? 
Who  can  tell? 

P'ew  of  us  have  a  right  to  laugh  at  the  amiable  Doctor,  since 
every  go<Kl  American  is  by  right  of  birth  asavioi"<>f  the  woild, 
and  th<*n;  are  per)ple  all  about  us  who  think  they  know  j>recisely 
wliy  th(;  reign  of  peace  ami  plenty  on  the  e;iith  dor-s  not  begin 
this  very  year.  A  singh;  ob.stactle  generally  hloeks  the  way.  "If 
there  wen.-  no  distillericH,  there  would  be  in»  j;iils."     ^I^hen^  are 
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several  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens,  virtuous  and  thoughtful 
people,  who  believe  that  things  will  never  go  right  in  this  trouble- 
some world  until  we  keep  Saturday  instead  of  Sunday.  The 
least  rational  of  these  ideas  is  better  than  indifference  to  the 
human  lot,  and  probably  there  are  few  well-disposed  persons  who 
have  not  at  some  period  of  their  lives  indulged  a  flattering,  delu- 
sive dream  of  a  new  era  about  to  dawn. 

When  I  began  to  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs,  the  mug- 
wumpian  mind  of  the  United  States  desired  to  have  four  things 
come  to  pass:  the  abolition  of  slavery,  civil  service  reform,  inter- 
national copyright,  and  a  tariff  on  luxuries  and  semi-luxuries  for 
revenue  only.  Of  these  four  I,  for  one,  expected  to  live  long 
enough  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  three.  International  copy- 
right, for  example,  to  youthful  inexperience,  fond  of  books,  ap- 
peared a  measure  so  obviously  right,  reasonable,  and  best,  so  in  har- 
mony with  the  design  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  was  such  a  scandal 
to  select  from  the  whole  of  Christendom  its  most  precious  fifty 
persons  for  spoliation,  that  I  looked  to  see  members  of  Congress 
contending  for  the  privilege  of  introducing  the  bill.  After  forty 
years  of  fitful  eiTort  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  we  shall  have  it. 

Then  the  cruel  absurdity  of  founding  an  important  national 
interest,  like  manufactures,  upon  a  basis  so  unstable  as  a  string  of 
decimal  fractions  in  a  tariff  book,  stimulating  wliat  would  grow 
too  fast  without  stimulation,  making  many  of  our  factory  towns 
the  most  hideous  objects  in  the  universe:  surely  ^///6'  could  not 
last!  But  it  has  lasted,  and  we  hear  politicians  attemj)ting  again 
the  imposture  which  was  stale  and  odious  in  Henry  Clay's  time. 

The  undoing  of  Jackson's  fell  work  of  1829  in  debauching 
the  civil  service  by  depriving  it  of  reasonable  stability :  tliat  ap- 
peared as  easy  as  it  was  urgent,  for  no  creature  outside  of  the 
office-seeking  class  had  then,  or  has  now,  a  word  to  say  in  faA'or 
of  it.  Every  ])ublic  man  of  eminence,  not  himself  an  oflice-seeker, 
was  fully  committed  to  this  one  reform;  Benton  and  Xnn  JUnvn, 
Clay  and  Webster,  all  favored  it.  Yet,  the  public  servant  n^- 
mains  in  1888  the  {)recarious  and  unlwippy  ])ei*sun  he  was  in  18o0. 

'^^riiese  three  subjects,  impoi-tant  Jis  \\\cy  wviv  in  themselves, 
seemed  secondary  and  even  trivial,  f«>rty  yt*ars  ago,  I'DniiJait'd 
with    the    agonizing   problem    of   slavery.     The    most    sanguine 
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person,  North  or  South,  did  not  count  upon  a  length  of  life  that 
would  include  within  its  teiTQ  the  end  of  American  slavery. 
There  was  a  languid  belief  that  in  some  way  "  Providence " 
would  deliver  us,  white  and  black,  from  bondage ;  but  the  most 
confident  gave  Providence  a  very  long  time  in  which  to  work. 
No  one  thought  to  see  and  be  a  part  of  free  America.  Behold 
this  most  difficult,  most  rooted,  and  most  hopeless  of  all  our  prob- 
lems solved  I  It  found  its  solution  twenty-three  years  ago  last 
April ;  while  those  easy,  simple,  obvious  questions  remain  to 
worry  and  perplex  us.  The  sudden  and  complete  extii-pation  of 
an  evil  so  immense,  and  so  buttressed  about  with  defenses,  appears 
to  be  a  departure  from  the  rule  of  slow  j^rogress.  It  was  not. 
As  a  mere  reform,  /.  p.,  a  conflict  between  right  and  wrong,  or 
between  j)ublic  and  j>rivate  interest,  anti-slavery  made  the  usual 
slow  advance.  The  movement  toward  abolition  was  in  full  vigoi 
in  the  first  Congress.  Franklin,  Jeflerson,  and  Paine  were  active 
in  it  before  Washington  had  been  a  year  in  the  pre sidcncy.  If 
in  1860  the  pco])le  had  been  called  \\\m)\  lo  vote  upon  an  anti- 
slavery  issue,  su(!h  Jis  the  abolition  ot  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  how  many  votes  would  have  been  cast  for  it?  Not 
manv  thousands.  SI;  verv  was  swept  awav  bv  the  cvclone  of  war. 
Posterity  will  doubtless  cherish  the  names  and  services  of  the 
Abolitionists,  but  the  mundane  system  of  which  they  and  we  are 
a  J  art  is  not  su/-h  as  admits  of  revolution  by  ink  an<l  oratory. 
Vif'Wf'd  rnfrclv  as  a  moral  reform,  it  had  made  little  substan- 
tial  prr)gress  in  eighty-four  years.  We  might  rather  say  it  had 
retrograded,  for  in  177^)  the  educated  mind  of  America  was  aboli- 
tionist; in  18^)0  it  was  not. 

Mr.  GladHtone  H|)oko  sometime  ago  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution as  the  most  wonderftd  work  ever  struck  oil  at  a  given  time 
by  the  brain  and  pur)>ose  of  man.  Was  it  struck  ofT  at  a  given 
time?  The  strength  of  the  Constitution  lies  in  the  fa<'t  that  it 
was  not,  in  any  prr)|K'r  sense,  the  work  of  human  minds  at  all. 
The  situation  existed:  thirteen  SUites  in  tern  ling  to  remain  tliir 
teen,  yet  under  a  necessity  to  become  r)ne.  The;  merit  of  the 
convention  was  i?i  correctly  interpreting  this  situation,  and  in 
bmiting  its  work  U)  the  inventi(»ii  of  the  mere  devices  that  seciire<| 
the  iii(lepen«lcnce  uf  the  thirt<:eij  gjjvernments  while  alfording  the 
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requisite  efficiency  to  the  one  which  was,  on  some  occasions  and 
for  some  purposes,  to  wield  the  power  of  the  whole.  There  was 
great  merit  in  this ;  but  the  special  happiness  of  America  was  in 
the  evolution  of  the  circumstances  with  which  the  convention 
had  to  deal.  And  here  again,  as  if  to  mock  and  put  to  shame  the 
strict  limitations  of  human  talent,  the  man  who  rendered  it  possi- 
ble for  the  convention  to  agree  upon  a  constitution  was  not  a 
member  of  it,  nor  was  he  held  in  honor  by  it.  That  individual  was 
called  Captain  Shays,  whose  "  Kebellion  "  in  Massachusetts,  the 
3'ear  before,  impressed  all  minds,  even  to  panic,  with  a  sense  of 
the  urgent  necessity  of  government.  No  man  was  so  powerfully 
affected  by  the  Shays  movement  as  the  President  of  the  conven- 
tion George  Washington.  We  cannot  read  the  letters  of  the 
period  without  perceiving  that  the  Shays  panic  of  1786  rendered 
possible  the  E  Plurihus  Unwn  of  1787.  Calhoun,  who  did  more 
to  abolish  slavery  than  any  other  non-combatant,  has  a  fine  mon- 
ument in  South  Carolina,  but  poor  Captain  Shays,  who  also  had  a 
real  grievancCj  and  who  also  narrowly  escaped  the  gallows,  lies 
in  a  neglected  grave  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Tlie  most  interesting  movement  of  a  reformatory  nature  that 
now  invites  })ublic  attention  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  and  all  the  northern  nations,  is  that  which  aims  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse  of  intoxicating  drinks.  The  evil  wrought  in  these 
countries  by  intemperance  is  at  once  so  terrible  and  so  obvious 
that  a  man  may  well  be  pardoned  who  loses  in  some  degree  the 
use  of  his  reason  in  contemj^lating  it.  But  surely  this  cancerous 
evil  in  the  body  politic  cannot  be  cured  by  any  specific,  whether 
it  be  a  })ledge  in  the  Father  Matthew  style,  or  Mr.  Blair's  amend- 
ment. The  temperance  movement  involves  and  includes  the 
entire  })r()l)lem  of  human  welfare.  The  intemperance  that  so 
justly  ap])als  us  everywhere  is  far  more  a  consequence  than  a 
cause  of  evil,  and,  like  diplitlicria  and  typhoid  fever,  imposes 
tasks  u])on  the  community  as  well  as  upon  the  doctor.  The  sly 
drams  that  gradually  destroy  the  res])ectable  sons  oi  j-espoctiible 
sires  betray  more  than  a  morbid  a])}>etite.  They  reveal  a  kind  of 
bankruptcy,  moral  and  physical,  which  the  deadly  stimulant  re- 
lieves, as  borrowed  money  enables  an  insolvent  to  post|K)ne  the 
day  of    reckoning.     Tlicy   follow    naturally  from   u    life  of   ill- 
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rewarded,  uninteresting  toil,  unrelieved  by  a  social  evening  and 
a  cheering  Sunday.  I  occasionally  spend  some  time  in  a  factory 
town,  one  of  those  painful  places  so  numerous  in  New  England, 
to  which  our  fiercely  stimulating  tariff  has  given  a  development 
far  too  rapid  for  the  interest  of  the  human  beings  concerned.  We 
may  say  of  many  of  the  operatives  in  them  that,  from  one  week's 
end  to  the  other,  they  scarcely  hear  one  pleasant  sound,  scarcely 
taste  one  morsel  of  agreeable  food.  They  hold  their  lives  on  con- 
ditions which  forbid  honest  joy,  innocent  mirth,  and  beneficial 
communion  of  spirit  with  fellow  beings.  The  men  rarely  see  a 
woman  who  is  not  worn,  defaced,  and  disfigured  by  excessive  labor, 
who  presents  or  can  present  to  the  male  of  her  species  the 
charm  which  nature  intended  to  be  the  inspiration  and  the  reward 
of  his  life.  There  is  just  one  thing  which  can  give  a  brief  exhil- 
aration to  persons  living  in  circumstances  so  false,  unnecessary, 
and  unnatural,  and  that  is  stroftg  drink.  Hence  we  hear,  and 
truly  hear,  that  the  rum-seller  controls  the  politics  of  the  place. 

To  make  head  against  this  evil,  all  the  conditions  of  life  in 
those  towns  will  have  U)  be  reversed.  Some  of  the  towns  th(Mn- 
selves  may  have  to  wither  away  and  j)erish,  like  the  mining  towns 
in  the  West.  It  may  not  be  the  dictiit«,'  of  good  sense  and  sonnd 
policy  to  bring  linen  rags  from  the  shores  of  the  Mi'ditc'rrancan 
to  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  and  then  lure  ])()()r  p(H)ple 
from  thf  ends  of  the  earth  to  inak<;  tliose  rags  into  paper.  \\c 
may  finally  condudr  that  this  is  a  forced  and  unnatural  industry, 
and,  if  not,  we  shall  have  to  drmand  <►(  the  cajtitalist.s  who  create 
these  towns  to  make  tlicni  fit  for  tlu;  alxxh*  of  human  beings. 

The  nun  who  have  undertaken  to  stop  the  use  of  rum  in  the 
northern  liivrs  of  industry  havf^  undcrtakon  a  task  which  neeessi- 
UiU'.H  tifc  regeneration  of  tho.sc  places,  so  as  to  render  life  in  tln'ni 
natural,  safe,  arnl  pleasant,  suite<|  to  the  jtrojxr  rearing  of  chil- 
dren. Of  all  tf)(!  words  (^''er  printed  in  this  periculical,  the  most 
awful  and  hearl-n-nding  are  those  wlii«-h  oeeui-  in  an  ai-ticle  by 
liishop  .1.  L.  S|»alding,  in  the  nundxr  for  M.-inh,  18HH:  "('apital, 
Htearn,  an(i  electricity,  organiy:ed  and  controlled  by  shrewd  and 
capalile  rnen,  wliose  one  ()lijeet  is  gjiiii,  a<t,  upon  a  popidatioii  of 
operatives  like  a  malarial  jioison."  MMic;  sentenc(!  is  friglitfid,  Iml 
iricorrij)Iet<,',  for  it  contiiins   no  allusion    lo   the   Mighting  protec- 
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tionism  which  hurried  those  towns  into  premature  existence. 
Bligliting  is  the  descriptive  word.  The  towns  which  protec- 
tic^nism  stimuhites  into  a  bad,  swift  growtli,  differ  from  tlie  peace- 
ful and  happy  villages  they  displace  very  much  as  a  canker- 
blighted  apple-tree  differs  from  one  in  healthy  condition.  The 
population  of  the  tree  "increases  with  phenomenal  rapidity,"  and 
the  canker-worm  savings  banks  show  abundant  deposits;  but  the 
population  ought  not  to  be  there.  These  are  not  reasons  for 
ceasing  to  strive  against  the  domination  of  the  rum-seller  and 
the  rum,  but  for  striving  against  them  in  rational  ways. 

In  looking  back  over  the  past,  which  is  our  best  teacher,  we 
are  struck  sometimes  by  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  wliich  great 
changes  are  effected,  and  sometimes  by  the  slowness  and  baffling 
difficulties" of  the  process.  Many  readers  have  smiled  at  the  gen- 
erous and  sanguine  Jefferson,  who  was  so  overjoyed  by  the  bril- 
liant success  of  Dr.  Channing  In  Boston,  sixty  years  ago,  as  to 
see  in  it  the  promise  of  an  immediate  collapse  of  ancient  beliefs 
which  he  hated.  "  I  trust  there  is  not  a  young  man  now  living 
in  the  United  States  who  will  not  die  a  Unitarian."  After  the 
lapse  of  sixty-four  years,  we  find  Mi\  Ilowells  in  his  latest  novel 
speaking  of  the  "  shrunken  congregations  "  of  the  Unitarians,  even 
in  New  England,  and  certainly  some  of  them  could  not  bear  a 
long  continuance  of  the  process  of  shrinking.  The  sanguine 
Voltaire,  too,  when  the  chief  of  French  police  said  to  him,  "  You 
will  not  destroy  the  Christian  religicm,"  meaning  the  despotic 
ecclesiastical  system  of  Bourbon  France,  the  young  poet  an- 
swered, with  full  assurance  of  faith,  "  We  shall  see."  A  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  years  have  passed  over  France  since  lie  fii*st 
saw  the  inside  of  the  Bastille,  but,  as  a  French  priest  remarked 
some  time  ago,  the  chapel  bell  still  calls  to  mass  in  the  Hue  St. 
Jacques,  just  as  it  did  when  Voltaire  was  a  schoolboy  there. 
Voltaire,  too,  undertook  a  task  which  included  the  entire  march 
of  human  nature.  Since  man  began  to  strive  for  truth  and  free- 
dom, never  has  there  hcvu  put  forth  an  energy  so  sustained  and 
so  skillfully  directed  as  liis,  to  make  good  his  word  to  the  cliit^f 
of  police.  Mu(^h  was  accomplished  in  numv  diret'tions,  and  tlie 
way  pr(^[)ariMl  for  more;  but  the  Oliristian  religion  exists,  and 
presents  U[)on  the  whole  a  more  imposing  appearance  of  life  and 
vigor  in  many  countries  than  it  did  then. 
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.  For,  against  any  radical  change  in  the  thoughts  and  affairs  of 
men  are  ranged  many  influences  and  powers,  all  entering  into  the 
composition  of  what  is  called  the  vis  inertice  of  things.  Habit, 
prejudice,  interest,  indolence,  poetry,  sentiment,  fear,  and  fashion 
are  all  conservative.  "Get  good  society  on  your  side,"  Voltaire 
used  to  say;  ^''\heheau  monde  rules  the  7?2o?z(<fe."  Two  can  play 
at  that  game.  AVe  find  that  during  the  last  fifty  years  the  tactics 
of  Voltaire  have  been  used  against  him,  and  the  heau  monde  in. 
ever}'  land  makes  a  point  of  going  to  church. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  swift  are  men  and  nations  to  seize  an 
obvious  and  unquestionable  improvement.  The  teleplione  runs 
over  the  world  in  two  years,  while  the  Andover  controversy, 
begun  in  St.  Augustine's  day,  shows  little  sign  of  coming  to  an 
end.  Mahomet  founds  his  religion  in  a  life-time,  and  Wesley 
creates  a  sect  more  rajjidly  than  leadei*s  can  be  found  to  man  it, 
while  we  are  still  unable  to  decide  whether  we  ought  to  tax  a 
man's  overcoat  or  his  whiskey. 

There  is  a  law  governing  these  things,  if  we  could  find  it  out. 
We  can  leani  nothing  of  this  nature  except  by  going  to  school 
modestly  U)  mankind,  and  humbly  asking  questions  of  the  count- 
less host  win;  have  lived  before  us.  When  we  do  this  we  iind 
that  impijrtiuit  changes  in  human  affaii's  have  acconqjlished  them- 
selves by  the  metluxl  of  substitution,  something  more  suitable 
taking  the  placeof  s^)metliing  less.  We  cannot  get  a  mechanic; 
to  cast  aside  the*  implement  that  le.'^sens  his  Un\  bv  pointing 
out  its  ch'feets.  Habit,  prejudice,  pri<le,  interest,  and  fashion 
make  him  cling  to  it  with  a  tightereluteh  th«'  more  you  demon- 
strator the  imperfeetion  of  its  mechanism.  Hut  when  \<)U  show 
him  a  better  tool,  you  make  an  ijnpression  on  his  mind,  and 
he  is  soon  ready  to  ask  tin;  |)riee  of  the  nrw  jntieie. 

^riiis  is  a  v(Ty  homely  illustration,  but  the  j)rineipl<!  aj)plies 
lo  all  the  movements  that  have  greatly  changed  the  conditions  of 
human  life.  Tlie  oJ<l  (Jreek  religion  hml  been  undergoing  a 
pHH-cHH  of  diss<ilutiou  for  four  ci-nturies  befoie  St.  Paul  |)i-cach(M| 
in  Athens;  but  its  hold  u j ion  tli«'  masses  of  tli<-  iiroplc  does  not 
ftpjX'ar  to  have  been  hcHou.hIv  weakene(l.  I^Vom  tli:it  time  its  de 
("line  was  raj)id  enuugh  to  br  measurabh*.  The  substitute  a<'com- 
plishr-d  that  whi<:h  the  wit  and  genius  uf  ag«'M  had  faiic(|  to  <'irect. 
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Think  of  tlie  power  of  that  substitute  even  in  tlie  single  matter 
of  the  sacrilices,  and  what  a  relief  it  must  have  been  to  the  whole 
Roman  world  to  substitute  a  little  piece  of  clean,  convenient  bread 
for  a  costly  and  turbulent  animal!  Fifteen  centuries  later,  when 
the  consecration  of  that  bread  had  become  itself  a  monopoly 
more  costly  and  odious  than  the  sacrificial  animals  had  been, 
came  Martin  Luther,  with  a  substitute  invisible  and  immaterial, 
which  could  not  become  property.  Luther  could  have  accom- 
plished no  more  than  Erasmus,  nor  as  much,  if  he  had  not  pro- 
vided an  intelligible  substitute  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  And 
yet  how  superior,  in  an  intellectual  sense,  was  the  gay,  acute,  and 
learned  Erasmus  to  the  bovine  and  boisterous  Luther !  Consider, 
too,  Voltaire  and  Wesley:  one,  a  man  of  genius,  wealth,  tact, 
and  persistence,  unrivalled  in  his  century;  the  other,  a  man 
of  slender  endowments,  whipped  by  his  mother  into  unques- 
tioning acquiescence  with  doctrine.  But  AVesley  provided  for  the 
usages  which  he  discredited  a  substitute  exactly  suited  to  the 
masses  whom  he  could  reach,  and  he  counts  to-day  his  followei's 
by  millions. 

So  of  drinking.  Within  the  memory  of  men  now  alive,  a 
conspicuous  and  important  class  have  become  temperate.  The 
three-bottle  men  of  Sheridan's  day  have  no  successors  in  ours. 
Among  people  of  leisure  and  education,  deep  driidving  is  almost 
unknown.  A  person  may  dine  out  one  hundred  successive  even- 
ings without  seeing  a  single  individual  apparently  the  worse  for 
drink,  and  this  happy  change  has  come  about  chiefly  by  the  way 
of  substitution.  The  crude  and  deadlv  drinks,  the  infernal  bmndv- 
bottle  and  the  vulgar  puncli-bowl,  and  all  the  low  orgies  which 
these  represented,  were  sup})lanted,  fii*st  by  the  strong  wines  of 
Spain  and  Mndcira,  then  by  the  less  strong  and  daintier  wines  of 
France  and  Germanv,  and  finally  by  smaller  portions  of  these. 
The  same  process  will  doubtless  continue  ami  extend  until  the 
law  in  all  civilized  lands  will  place  ]>randv,  rum,  wliiskey,  and 
gin  in  the  list  of  poisons,  not  to  be  procured  without  a  doctor's 
j)rescription.  We  shall  finally  abolish  bad  drinking  liouses 
through  tlu;  substitution  of  less  bad  drinking  houses,  and  these 
by  good  drinking  h()ust\s,  a  process  already  begun. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  process  will  not  be  as  slow  as  we  have  some- 
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times  feared.  Many  can  remember  when  tlie  Peace  Society  was 
a  popular  jest,  iigliting  being  accepted  as  an  unchangeable  need 
of  human  nature ;  but  the  moment  the  substitute  was  distinctly 
announced  of  a  world's  court  of  arbitration,  it  became  a  serious 
topic.  It  is  probable  that  young  men  who  will  cast  their  first 
vote  next  November  mil  live  to  see  such  a  court  established  in 
Christendom,  and  the  general  disarmament  which  will  naturally 
follow.  A  thousand  tragedies  failed  to  deliver  Texas  and  Ten- 
nessee from  tlie  mania  of  duelling,  but  when  the  law  was  passed 
excluding  from  all  public  honors  the  man  who  had  once  been 
out  in  a  duel,  either  as  principal  or  second,  the  mortal  dread  of 
this  new  kind  of  dishonor  supplanted  the  terror  of  another,  and 
the  custom  declined.  What  rational  hope  was  there  for  Ireland 
until  an  English  premier  accepted  the  substitute  of  Home  Rule, 
after  the  continuous  failure  of  British  Rule  for  seven  hundred 
years?     Now,  at  least,  there  is  hope. 

How  limited  is  the  ])Ower  of  direct  effort,  even  when  made  hy- 
men oi  eminent  genius,  to  effect  radical  changes!  "Events  are 
imperial."  Words  are  j)Otent  when  they  giv«^  fit  expression  to 
feelings  already  existing.  Kcadei-s  who  love  to  turn  over  the 
gossipy  writings  of  .John  Adams  may  remember  that  few  things 
irritated  that  irritable  gentleman  more  than  to  be  told  that 
Thomas  Paine's  "  Common  Sense  "  ])roug]it  about  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  He  thought  that  the  credit  of  exju'ditiiig  the 
business  of  177^5  wa.s  rhicfly  due  to  a  gentleman  (A  other  initials. 
But  what  (tould  that  wonderful  pamj)hlet  of  i^iine's  or  th(^  stal- 
wart oraU)rv  of  Adams  have  doiic  for  Indepeudeiiee  in  1770,  if 
the  wanUjn  burning  of  Falmouth  and  Norfolk  had  not  lirst  weaned 
the  fond  coloni.sts  from  the  mother  eountrvV  "Common  Sense" 
would  have  been  burne(l  \,y  \\\i'  hangman,  and  Mi-.  Adams  would 
havcM;ontinue(l  to  walk  the  stnu-ts  of  Phila<h'l|»hia  shunned  by 
roH\)('A-tii\)\it  citizens,  as  he*  had  been  <»nly  a  few  months  before 
thoH<.'  imperial  outrages  occurred. 

'^riiere  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men.  JIi-  who  goes  with  the 
ti(ie  g<XiH  eawily  and  gfK'H  fa.st;  but  though  he  wirld  the  oars  with 
dexU'r'iiy  and  force,  it  in  Htill  tlu;  tide,  the  deep  and  lirdcsM  tide, 
tliat  chiefly  bears  hi  in  along.  Nothing  is  more  necessary  some- 
time'M,  or  nobler,  than  U)  »U-m  the  tide;  the  greatest  of  every  ago 
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have  done  so ;  but  tliose  wlio  have  done  it  with  success  have  finally 
utilized  the  tide  itself,  or  created  one  for  themselves.  They  have 
been  wise  as  well  as  valiant,  and  this  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween Sydney  Smith  and  Mrs.  Partington. 

The  destiny  of  man  is  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  hard  con- 
ditions which  can  be  mitigated,  but  not  materially  changed.  We 
cannot  escape  the  limitations  of  our  lot,  do  what  we  will.  If  we 
who  are  now  alive  could  return  to  life  two  thousand  years  from 
the  present  time,  we  should  doubtless  remark  with  pleasure  many 
changes  in  the  aspect  of  things  and  some  decided  improvements 
— perhaps  fewer  people  and  those  better  provided — but  we  should 
certainly  find  that  not  one  of  the  essential  facts  of  human  life  had 
altered.  Life  would  still  be  short,  and  nearly  all  of  it  spent  in 
the  mere  business  of  prolonging  itself.  Man  would  still  be  weak 
and  prone  to  error.  The  human  race  would  still  be  poor.  The 
lion  would  still  have  the  lion's  share.  Eude  strength  would  still 
push  aside  and  stride  past  amiable  weakness.  There  would  still 
be  in  every  well-disposed  mind  the  old  conflict  between  duty  and 
inclination,  between  reason  and  prejudice,  between  the  higher 
impulse  and  the  lower  propensity.  Competition  would  still  be 
the  mainspring  of  the  activity  of  men.  Appearances  would 
still  deceive,  and  men  would  be  both  guided  and  misguided  by 
their  own  experience. 

The  two  thousand  years  behind  them  would  instruct  and  de- 
lude them  as  our  last  two  thousand  instruct  and  delude  us.  Lies 
crushed  to  earth  would  rise  again,  as  they  do  now.  Error  a 
thousand  times  refuted  would  still  prevail.  Probably  the  world 
would  be  as  like  and  as  unlike  its  present  condition  as  the  age  in 
which  we  live  is  like  and  uidike  the  age  when  Socrates  was  wise 
in  Greece,  and  Aristophanes  Imrlesqued  liim.  But  in  that  future 
time  June  and  O(^tober  will  still  l)e  enchanting  months;  Christ- 
mas will  come  in  December;  the  high  pleasures  will  still  he  cheaj) 
and  accessible;  and  a  person  of  good  sense  will  still  be  ahle  to 
pick  his  way  through  life  with  some  comfort  and  much  enjoyment, 
besides  adding  a  little  to  the  general  weal. 

.IaMKS     IVVKION. 


THE   USE   OF   HIGH   EXPLOSIVES  IX  WAR. 

Among  the  potent  agents  of  modern  civilization,  few  are  en- 
titled to  rank  higher  than  the  class  of  inventions  known  as  high 
explosives.  Making  their  fii-st  a])pearance  in  a  practical  form 
near  the  close  of  our  civil  war,  they  supplied  the  power  needed 
to  execute  the  gigantic  works  of  internal  improvement  which 
absorbed  the  enerfsrv  of  the  nation  so  soon  as  the  sword  was  laid 
aside  for  the  arts  of  peace.  Mountains  which  had  defied  the  iron 
horse  opened  as  if  by  magic  to  j'ield  him  passage;  reefs  which 
had  barred  the  way  of  commerce  disap})eared ;  mines  increased 
their  yield  many  times;  oil  wells  nearly  cliokcd  again  flowed 
freely;  in  a  word,  our  mechanical  age  found  a  new  slave,  and 
harnessed  him  by  the  side  of  steam  and  electricity,  to  revolution- 
ize old  methods,  and  stamp  the  nineteenth  century  as  one  of  un- 
exampled progress. 

But  the  milU'iinium  lu'us  not  yet  come.  No  sooner  has  a  new 
form  of  energy  ajtjK'ared,  than  the  probh'ni  how  it  can  best  be 
applied  in  war  is  studied,  and  in  the  feverish  condition  of  Knro- 
})ean  politics  these  investigations  an;  prosecuted  with  terrible 
earnestness.  How  high  cxj)losives  may  be  misapplic^l  for  pur- 
JX)SC8  of  wholesale  murder,  unfortunately  remains  no  longer  to 
be  learned  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  "^riiat  thev  will  also 
play  an  iniporUmt  part  in  legit imat(;  wai'fan;  no  one  doubts,  al- 
tliough  the  lack  her(!tofore  of  actual  expeiMcnce  leaves  th(;  matter 
still  somewhat  in  tli(;  region  of  sjieculation.  ll  must,  however, 
l)e  admitted  that  the  prosjM-ct  is  aj)palling  to  huiuiinitnrians,  and 
invent^>rs  find  it  e.\j»edient  to  justify  their  new  devices  by  ex- 
plaining that  th(;  object  in  vicrw  is  "so  to  aggravat(^  the  hoi'rors 
of  war  as  to  n:nd(;r  it-s  <)C(;urrence  im|)ossible."  'J^Ih^  certainty 
with  whirh  this  H(^ntiment  makes  its  appearanc<',  usually  couj)le(l 
with  the  wish  that  "our  own  govcrinucnt  sh:ill  have  the  first  op- 
jKirtunity  of  beneliting  by  the  dis(!ovcry,"  eonlirms  the  judgment 

of  tlie  immortal  Auto<'rat  of  the   Breakfast  '^Fabh^  that,    V  given 
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certain  factors,  a  sound  brain  slionld  always  evolve  the  same 
fixed  product  with  the  certainty  of  Bahbage's  calculating  ma- 
chine." These  twin  ideas  arc  rarely  absent  when  a  proposal  of 
supposed  unusual  atrocity  is  suggested,  but  since  they  prove  the 
inventor  to  be  both  a  philanthropist  and  a  patriot,  their  recurrence 
is  an  encouraging  indication  of  the  tendency  of  modern  thought. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  subject  may  be  viewed. 
The  nations  of  Europe  are  becoming  more  and  more  vast  camps 
of  soldiers,  and  any  advance  in  knowledge  which  tends  to  place 
the  wxak  upon  an  equality  w^ith  the  strong  is  of  undoubted  bene- 
fit to  mankind.  Do  modern  improvements  in  the  means  of  carry- 
ing on  war,  and  especially  do  these  novel  destructive  agents,  tend 
to  produce  this  result? 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century,  the  preponderating  naval 
power  of  England  weighed  heavily  upon  her  commercial  rivals, 
and  Fulton  headed  his  remarkable  monograph  upon  Torpedo 
Warfare  with  the  sentiment:  "The  liberty  of  the  seas  will  be 
the  happiness  of  the  earth."  The  germ  of  a  new  mode  of  naval 
attack  then  planted  has  borne  fruit  many  hundredfold,  but  to- 
day it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  that  nations  which  neglect  their 
navies  are  more  able  to  maintain  their  maritime  rights  than  in 
the  epoch  when  Baltimore  clippers  swarmed  upon  the  ocean  as 
privateers  or  letters  of  marque.  Evidently,  to  decide  the  proba- 
ble effect  of  high  explosives  upon  war,  we  must  consider  with 
some  care  how  these  new  agents  will  be  e^nployed,  and  what 
they  demand  in  the  way  of  preparation. 

War  has  been  waged  for  ages  upon  land  and  sea,  but  in  the 
light  of  recent  progress  it  is  not  safe  to  be  too  sure  that  the 
twentieth  century  may  not  witness  the  extension  of  the  arena, 
even  to  the  region  of  clouds.  Thus  far,  however,  the  ambient 
air  remains  unj)()lluted  by  violence,  save  in  the  struggle  of  angels 
and  fiends  recounted  in  "  Paradise  Lost  " ;  and  we  may  limit  our 
inquiries  to  ordinary  conditions  governing  land  and  naval  combats. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  high  explosives  is  the  sud- 
denness of  the  chemical  reactit)n,  which  enormously  increases  the 
intensity  of  the  forces  developed.  This,  together  with  the  larger 
volume  of  gases  generated  and  tlu^  greater  heat  (k'veh>ped,  ac- 
counts for  the  phenomena  presented.    It  is  notewi>rthy  that  while 
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the  genius  of  inventors  within  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  in- 
creased the  quickness  of  explosion  almost  to  the  limit  of  instan- 
taneous reaction,  or  detonation,  as  it  is  technically  called,  results 
of  scarcely  less  importance  have  been  secured  in  the  opposite 
direction,  by  reducing  the  velocity  of  combustion  far  below  what 
was  in  vogue  before.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  detonation  places 
at  the  option  of  the  engineer  the  delivering  of  a  blow  of  almost 
inconceivable  intensity  without  the  delay  of  tamping,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  slow  combustion  permits  him  to  communicate  a 
velocity  of  two  thousand  feet  per  second  to  a  ton  of  metal,  with- 
out overtasking  the  endurance  of  the  long,  built-up  steel  guns  of 
to-day.  In  a  word,  he  has  at  command  a  series  of  explosives 
whose  speed  of  combustion  ranges  from  eighteen  thousand  feet 
to  one  or  two  feet  per  second,  and  tlie  solution  of  any  problem  of 
ballistics  is  only  a  matter  of  time  and  judicious  experiment. 

The  term  "  high  explosive  "  is  restricted  to  the  class  whose 
velocity  of  combustion  is  very  great,  approaching  detonation. 
Iinportaiit  diifercnces  in  chemical  com{)osition,  in  pliysical  condi- 
tion, and  ill  safety  of  handling  exist;  but  for  the  present  dis- 
cussion these  arc  immaterial.  So  also  is  the  mode  of  placing 
the  charge  in  position.  It  matters  not  whether  it  be  adjusted  by 
hand,  or  find  from  a  gun,  or  from  a  j)neumati(;  tube,  or  even 
from  a  fatiij)ult  j)attern('d  after  those  of  the  Middle  Ages.  ^I'hc 
destruction  is  due  U)  the  for(!es  devc^loped  by  chemical  reaction, 
and  must  not  be  mcMiUdly  a.ssociated  with  any  of  these  unim- 
jK)rtiint  particulars.  This  j)roposition  is  so  self-evident  that  its 
Htat<^ment  seems  puerile,  but  experience  lias  shown  that,  with 
non-experts,  when  the  mode  of  translation  is  novel,  it  is  often 
(T(;<lit<;d  with  tli(^  work  performed.  It  matters  not  wh(»ther  a 
liundred-j)ound  charge  of  dynamite;  exploded  in  a  cn>w(led  street, 
were  dropper!  by  a  balloon  or  carried  there  in  a  cart,  but  in  esti- 
mating tlie  militfiry  irnportfince  of  the  event,  many  spectators 
would  give  tlie  balloon  credit,  not  only  for  bringing  it,  but  also 
for  tlie  d(;Htructif)n  wrought. 

High  crxplosives  will  doubtless  \m  use*!  with  armies  in  the 
fnrld,  in  regular  HJcges,  in  naval  })attleH  upon  th(;  oc(;an,  and  in 
VA)\\U-HtH  l)etween  ships  and  forts.  Each  apj>lication  will  be  C(jii- 
Bidcrcd  in  turn. 
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The  engineer  trains  of  all  modern  armies  arc  supplied  with  a 
sufficiency  of  the  new  agents  to  perform  the  work  of  removing 
stockades  and  other  obstacles  of  like  character,  to  overthrow 
bridges,  to  destroy  captured  artillery,  and  to  meet  other  ordinary 
contingencies  of  the  service.  When  the  necessity  of  transporting 
a  supply  of  high  explosives  first  became  apparent,  no  variety  was 
known  which  was  not  liable  to  ignition  if  struck  by  a  bullet. 
But  even  the  explosion  of  an  ordinary  caisson  loaded  with  gun- 
powder is  a  calamity,  while  a  similar  accident  happening  to  a 
ton  of  dynamite  would  spread  havoc  throughout  the  vicinity. 
Studies  for  steel  bullet-proof  armor  for  wagons  sufficiently  light 
to  admit  of  mobility  were  therefore  made,  but  not  very  successfully 
until  the  march  of  improvement  introduced  new  varieties  of  high 
explosives  free  from  this  defect.  Engineer  work  of  the  character 
indicated  above  has  been  done  by  the  'use  of  gunpowder  ever 
since  its  discovery,  but  the  necessity  of  tamping  to  develop  suffi- 
cient intensity  of  action  has  always  been  a  drawback.  Time  is 
precious  under  fire.  The  new  explosives  act  so  quickly  that  air 
pressure  affords  all  needful  tamping,  and  they  have  thus  supplied 
a  real  want  of  en^^ineer  soldiers  in  the  field. 

AVhethcr  the  artillery  will  derive  equal  benefit  from  these 
agents,  by  their  substitution  for  gunpowder  in  shells  of  the  small 
calibers  used  in  campaigning,  is  more  doubtful.  Should  the  ex- 
periments now  in  progress  prove  successful,  it  will  be  possible  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  cavity,  and  thus  ]irovide  more  metal  and 
rend  it  into  more  numerous  fragments  at  the  explosion ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  gain  over  the  ])resent  pattern  of  shrapnel 
will  warrant  the  change.  The;  increase  of  density  in  the  projectile 
is  an  advantage,  but  it  seems  probable  that  larger  calibers  than 
are  used  iu  field  artiUery  are  required  to  make  the  change  one 
of  practical  importance. 

Much  larger  calibers  are  used  in  siege  operations,  and  the  de- 
fense will  have  to  face  a  vastly  more  formidable  tire  than  ever 
heretofore.  The  French  have  adopted  melinite  for  charging 
shells,  and  are  rumored  to  throw  enormous  (piantities,  nearly  two 
liiiii(li-('d  pounds.  'V\\c  (JcinKins,  after  several  years  of  experi- 
menting, have  selectiMl  Walsiodc  wet  gun  i't>tton  for  this  purjHKso. 
Charged  with  the  latter,  a  (>  inch  shell,  (>  calibers  long,  carries  22 
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pounds ;  and  under  favorable  conditions  throws  out  9  cubic  yards 
of  sand  from  its  crater  (13  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  deep).  An 
8-incli  mortar  sliell,  6  calibei-s  long,  carries  gun-cotton  charges  from 
42  to  57  pounds  in  weight,  and  throws  out  20  cubic  yards  of  sand. 
The  11-inch  mortar  shell  is  charged  with  110  pounds  of  this  high 
explosive,  and  its  use  has  been  proved  to  be  entirely  practicable. 
Missiles  like  these  will  entail  extensive  modifications  even  in  the 
most  recent  types  of  permanent  fortifications  erected  for  land  de- 
fense; and  the  subject  is  now  discussed  among  European  en- 
gineers in  what  appears  to  be  almost  a  spirit  of  panic. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  what  these  figures  imply  in  the 
way  of  bomb-proof  cover,  without  which,  both  for  personnel  and 
materid^  no  defense  is  now  practicable.  A^cry  I'ccently  a  series 
of  experiments  has  been  conducted  at  Kumnici-sdorf,  upon  a  fort 
modeled  after  the  pattern  used  by  France  u}X)ii  her  Gennan 
frontier,  and,  it  is  claimed,  with  results  which  prove  that  the 
parts  best  covered,  even  the  magazines,  can  be  reached  with  over- 
whelming effect.  AVIk'M  earth  cover,  even  the  l<i  fret  which 
Genenil  Briahiiont  lias  considered  sufliciciit,  is  ti'usted,  tlic  lirst 
shells  tlirow  out  such  enormous  craters  that  the  weak  masonry 
arch  is  s<^>on  reached  and  penetrated;  but  in  the  cixse  of  the  hirgest 
shells  (11 -inch)  even  Uj  feet  of  caitli  cover  is  deemed  hardly  ade- 
quate against  tlie  first  proj(H'tilc.  Increasing  tlie  usunl  tliickness 
(3  feet)  of  the  ma.s^)nry  arch,  fails  to  give  the  security  desirrd,  for 
the  mass  of  eartli  above  serves  as  tamping,  and  thus  augments  the 
destructive  effect;  even  0  fret  of  nuisonry  thus  covend  piovcd 
insufficient  to  f)ppose  tin;  8-inch  projectile.  ()ii  the  otln'i-  hand, 
if  concrete  without  earth  cover  bu  u.sed,  it  is  soon  shattei'cd  by 
the  falling  shells;  eiglit  feet  of  mnsonry  proved  sufiieient  for  a 
single  shell,  but  not  for  .several  falling  near  the  same  place  unless 
a  liarder  surfiujc  than  usual  was  employe<l.  An  exterior  skin  of 
iron  gives  the  best  results,  but  iron  in  any  form  is  enormously 
exjKinsive.  Moreover,  a  second  inner  skin  .seems  to  he  nee(lfiih 
to  pr(!vent  fragnu-nts  of  miusonry  fiom  being  (lriv<'n  down  into 
the  casemate  frr)m  the  irmer  surface  of  tin;  anh,  under  the  tre- 
mendous sluKtk  of  the  exf)loMion. 

T>ut  magazine  and  bomb-proof  cover  is  ?iot  the  only  thing  to 
l>e  considenMl.    J>arge  gun-eotU»n  shells  falling  at  the  foot  of  scarp 
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walls  soon  undermine  them,  unless  protected  by  massive  flagging. 
Falling  in  uncovered  communications,  the  craters  quickly  impede 
passage;  falling  in  uncovered  gun  emplacements,  platforms  are 
destroyed  and  the  service  of  the  artillery  is  prevented.  Armored 
turrets  or  cupolas  surrounded  by  armor-protected  glacis  edges,  are 
held  to  afford  the  only  satisfactory  resistance,  when  the  concen- 
trated and  well-directed  practice  of  a  modern  siege  is  reinforced 
by  the  use  of  these  tremendous  shells ;  but  what  nation  can  afford 
to  incur  the  expense  of  protecting  its  land  frontiers  by  such 
structures  in  numbers  sufficient  to  give  security? 

But  it  is  not  only  in  shells  that  these  high  explosives  will 
make  their  appearance  in  modern  sieges.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  besieged  will  make  use  of  the  same  weapon,  and  that 
they  will  have  facilities  for  employing  larger  calibei*s  and  under 
better  cover  than  the  attack  can  provide.  All  experience  has 
shown  that  when  fire  above  ground  becomes  too  murderous  to  be 
endured,  recourse  will  be  had  to  mining. 

It  is  not  easy  for  one  unfamiliar  with  sieges  to  picture  to 
himself  what  is  meant  by  a  war  of  mines.  Burrowing  laboriously 
under  ground  in  Egyptian  darkness,  which  the  dim  candle  serves 
only  to  reveal,  breathing  a  poisonous  atmosphere,  often  tormented 
by  dripping  water  which  tlireatens  caving,  and  always  exposed  to 
instant  destruction  if  the  counterminer  succeeds  in  exploding  his 
charge  first,  the  soldier  finds  this  service  perhaps  the  most  severe 
which  falls  to  his  lot.  High  explosives  will  bring  new  terroi*s  to 
the  work,  but  the  advantage  will  be  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  de- 
fense. It  is  the  object  of  the  besieger  to  traverse  in  this  manner 
space  too  dangerous  to  be  crossed  above  ground,  and  then  sud- 
denly to  form  a  line  of  craters  which  shall  afford  cover  nearer  to 
the  fort.  To  effect  this  object  masses  of  earth  are  to  be  lifted; 
and  for  this  the  sustained  force  of  burning  gunpowder  is  moiv 
effective  than  the  blow  delivered  by  tiie  detonation  of  a  high  ox- 
plosive.  The  besieged,  on  the  contrary,  desires  to  crush  the  gal- 
leries of  his  enemy  without  disturbing  the  surface  and  thus  open- 
ing a  crater  in  which  ;i  lodgeinent  may  be  made.  l)etonatit>n 
favors  this  object,  for  tliC  crushing  cll'cct  is  far  greater  rchitively 
to  the  lifting  clfort  than  in  the  case  of  a  gunpowder  expK>sion. 

In  soil  free  from  rturks,  both  parties  will   linil  I'uiploymont  for 
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these  new  agents.  AVlien  a  miner  learns  by  tlie  sound  of  the 
hostile  pick  that  his  enemy  is  approaching,  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom to  push  a  branch  in  that  direction  as  small  as  possible  in 
cross  section,  but  as  long  as  the  emergency  will  permit ;  to  place 
a  moderate  charge  of  gunpowder  in  the  extremity,  to  tamp  it 
thoroughly,  and  by  its  explosion  to  stifle  the  unwelcome  stranger 
before  he  discovers  his  danger.  This  operation  can  be  executed 
much  more  rapidly  than  heretofore  by  the  aid  of  high  explosives. 
A  four-inch  auger  hole  about  a  dozen  feet  long  will  be  bored  to- 
ward the  enemy,  a  few  ounces  of  the  explosive  will  be  pushed  to 
its  extremity  and  there  detonated.  Tliis  will  form  by  compres- 
sion a  chamber  large  enough  to  receive  the  camouflet  charge  de- 
signed to  give  the  coup  de  grace.  The  chamber  is  usually  found 
to  rise  above  rather  than  fall  below  the  level  of  the  auscer  hole, 
thus  causing  difficulty  in  loading,  but  the  plan  will  no  doubt  lind 
practical  applications  in  future  wars. 

What  influence  these  higli  explosives  will  exert  upon  naval 
engagements  on  the  ocean  is  a  matter  of  sj)eculation  rather  than 
of  knowledge,  for  experiments  are  lacking  to  give  the  rccjuisite 
information.  The  next  war  will  ])robably  throw  liirht  on  the 
subject,  for  tlie  German  navy  has  dclinitcly  a(l<)j)tod  Walsrode 
wet  gun-cott^ni  as  the  cliarge  for  j)rojectile.s  of  large  caliber,  as 
well  as  for  torpedoes,  and  otlior  nations  cannot  afford  to  lag 
behind  in  so  importiint  an  advan(;e  in  annanicnt.  For  torpedoes 
gunpowder  liits  long  been  out  of  date. 

In  coast  defense  high  explosives  are  accepted  as  the  only 
suitiible  charge  for  buoyant  submarine  mines;  and  for  ground 
mines  as  well,  wIhmi  a  ch(;iee  is  to  be  had.  The  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  classes  of  miners  arises  frmn  tlu^  necessity  of  re- 
ducing the  bulk  of  the  ehargi;  Ut  tlie  niiniiniini,  and  increasing  its 
inte-nsity  of  action  to  the  maximum,  when  it  is  to  Ik;  floated  above 
th(5  bottom.  In  strong  (currents  tin;  size;  of  tlu;  case  beeonu'S  very 
iniporUmt,  because  tin;  water  ])ressur(;,  by  inducing  a  partial 
revolution  about  the  anchor  as  a  center,  and  hence  a  depression 
of  the  mine,  may  prevent  the  contact  with  the  enemy's  hull,  which 
causes  tlic  exfjlosion.  A  water  cushion  of  a  few  Um'I  is  iK^edful, 
liotli  to  wrrve  as  a  tafn|»ihg,  and  to  eoiuteal  the  |)osition  of  the  ob- 
struction, and    tidal  changes  of   level   .still    further  restrict  the  ad- 
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missible  oscillation  of  the  case.  Moreover,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  a  bulky  mine  implies  excessively  heavy  anchors  and  sub- 
stantial moorings,  thus  adding  to  tlie  cost  and  difficulty  of  hand- 
ling. For  these  reasons,  and  others,  the  more  intense  the  action 
of  the  explosive  the  better  is  it  adapted  for  use  in  submarine 
mining. 

The  effect  of  high  explosives  in  shells  fired  from  ships  against 
land  batteries  will  increase  in  a  far  less  ratio  than  is  anticipated 
for  ordinary  siege  operations.  The  circumstances  in  the  tw^o  cases 
are  radically  different.  A  siege  battery  is  placed  in  the  sheltered 
position  best  suited  for  attacking  a  ])articular  part  of  the  fortress, 
and  fire  is  deliberately  maintained  night  and  day  until  the  desired 
result  is  accomplished.  Hence  many  of  these  terrible  projectiles 
will  certainly  fall  within  a  small  area  containing  elements  of  vital 
importance  to  the  besieged.  Ships,  on  the  contrary,  swing  to 
their  moorings  and  roll  with  every  swell  of  the  ocean,  thus  afford- 
ing an  unstable  platform,  ill-suited  to  precision  of  gun  practice; 
moreover,  they  w^ill  themselves  be  always  exposed  to  a  concen- 
trated fire  of  the  same  projectiles,  from  widely  separated  batteries 
concealed  from  view  as  perfectly  as  the  nature  of  the  site  permits ; 
and  gun-cotton  shells  are  no  more  welcome  in  the  unarmored 
parts  of  a  modern  ship  of  war  than  in  a  land  battery.  Hence, 
unless  a  decisive  result  is  reached  promptly,  a  retreat  becomes  in- 
evitable. No  instance  of  a  long-sustained  naval  attack  similar  to 
a  land  siege  is  recorded  in  history ;  and  while  greater  destructive 
power  in  the  projectiles  will  enhance  the  effect  of  the  bombard- 
ment, that  close  and  persistent  accuracy  of  fire  which  makes  it 
overwhelming  will  be  absent.  Moreover,  the  more  massive  con- 
structions long  ago  demanded  in  sea-coast  forts  will  do  much  tt) 
liniit  the  destructive  effect  even  of  these  new  agents.  U}H)n  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the  gain  resulting  from  the 
use  of  high  explosives  in  shells  is  rather  on  the  side  of  the  forts 
than  of  the  ships. 

No  reference  need  be  made  to  the  ])ro})osed  mode  of  project- 
ing charges  of  iiigh  ex})losives  from  })neuinatie  guns,  because  no 
official  ti'ials  have  yet  been  niadt^  with  the  pattern  proposed  by 
the  inviMitors  for  service;  because  the  rauges  chiiuu'd  -aw  tot>  short 
to  meet  the  !"e(piirenients  o(  the  pi'ol>li'iii ;    and   ht'causc  thrv>\viug 
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the  new  agents  ivoin.  ordinary  guns  will  do  away  with  the  sup- 
posed need  of  the  invention.  That  larger  charges  may  perhaps 
be  thrown  from  a  pneumatic  tul)e  than  from  a  gun,  is  not  very 
important,  because  the  destructive  effect  of  the  explosion  increases 
only  with  the  square  root  of  the  weight,  i.e.,  a  400-pound  charge 
is  only  twice  as  destructive  as  a  100-pound  charge,  and  in  most 
cases  four  100-pound  charges  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  one 
400-jX3und  charge. 

The  general  question  under  consideration,  wliether  the  use  of 
higli  exjjlosives  in  war  will  probably  tend  to  place  weak  and  ill- 
prepared  nati(;ns  upon  an  equality  with  the  strong  and  well- 
prejjared,  may  now  l)e  answered.  The  foregoing  analysis  will 
have  failed  of  its  object  if  the  conclusion  is  not  apparent.  Un- 
fortunately the  march  of  civilization  tends  to  make  the  rich  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer,  and  tliis  special  national  ]iroblem  forms  no 
exccjjtion  t<^j  the  general  rule.  The  naticm  which  is  content  to 
fall  beliind  the  rest  of  the  world  in  its  j>re])arations  for  war,  will 
not  find  itself  in  a  better  condition  to  resist  because  the  atta(^k  is 
made  with  dynamite  instead  of  gnn})owdcr.  The  sinij)lt'r  the 
weap^Hi  the  less  is  training  ruc^uired  to  use  it  etfectively,  and 
in^M^lern  progress  has  only  added  new  weight  to  the  time-honored 
maxim:   "  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  jjrice  of  liberty." 

Uenkv   L.   AiiiiOT. 


EHETORICAL   PESSIMISM. 

I  HERE  refer  to  an  exaggeration  of  the  suffering  that  is  in  the 
wo7"kI,  and  especially  of  the  suffering  that  besets  animal  life. 
Such  exaggeration  is  extremely  common,  even  among  writers 
from  whom  we  have  a  right  to  expect  more  careful  statements. 
Of  the  style  of  speech  which  I  have  in  mind  a  striking  example 
is  found  in  an  article  by  Miss  Cobbe,  in  the  "  Contemporary 
Review  "  for  January  last.  A  short  extract  will  sufficiently  in- 
dicate the  nature  of  this.  "  Every  robin  chirping  in  the  holly," 
she  cries,  "  has  been  a  parricide  !  Every  cuckoo  filling  the  April 
woods  with  soft  sound  has  been  a  fratricide  !  "  Miss  Cobbe 
writes  in  the  interest  of  religion.  She  feels,  however,  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  divorce  our  religious  feelings  from  any 
relation  to  nature.  She  has  faith  that  at  some  time  the  riddle 
may  be  solved,  but  at  present  the  separation  must  be  made.  She 
reminds  us  of  some  priestess  whose  tem])le  has  been  invaded; 
who  seizes  her  sacred  vessels  and  bears  them,  weeping,  to  some 
safer  shrine. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Centurv  "  for  Febru- 
ary.  Professor  Huxley  uses  a  like  exaggeration  of  statement  to 
prove  that  theism  is  impossible.  One  or  two  examples  will  illus- 
trate his  way  of  treating  this  matter.  He  describes  in  vivid  terms 
the  relation  between  the  wolf  as  j)ursuer  and  the  deer  as  })ursued, 
and  adds,  "  We  should  call  men  like  the  deer  innocent  and  good, 
men  such  as  the  wolf  malignant  and  bad."  Now,  liere  is  a  state- 
ment the  truth  or  falsity  of  which  can  easily  be  deterniineil. 
Except  from  the  tenor  of  this  sentence  I  liave  m^  reason  to  believe 
that  Professor  Huxley  is  a  vegetarian.  If  lie  is  not,  he  need  K>ok 
no  further  for  the  man  that  is  like  the  wolf.  He  is  hinistlf  such 
a  man.  Possibly,  while  tlu^  I'lietorical  glow  with  which  this  pas- 
sage was  written  is  still  tingling  in  his  veins,  \\c  sits  down  to  his 
dinner  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  lie  thiid<s  none  the  woi-so  oi 
himsijlf   for  it;    and   the   pcrst>ns  abont  him,  all   doing  tlu«  sauio 
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thing,  have  no  condemnation.  He  did  not  himself  take  tne  life 
at  the  cost  of  which  his  meal  was  procured ;  but  this  is  a  case 
where  the  legal  maxim  holds  good,  Qui  facit  per  alium^  facit  per 
se.  Meanwhile  he  does  not  consider  his  butcher  "  malignant  and 
bad ;"  and  certainly  he  has  no  such  feeling  toward  the  friend  who 
sent  him  a  hamper  of  game  of  his  own  shooting.  Of  course,  as 
Professor  Huxley  wTote,  he  imagined  both  the  wolf  and  the 
deer  to  be  men.  The  vegetarian,  if  he  happened  to  be  equally 
illogical,  might,  in  like  manner,  make  suppositions  in  regard  to 
Professor  Huxley's  dinner  which  would  lead  us,  if  we  were  suffi- 
ciently illogical,  to  shrink  from  him  as  a  cannibal.  Such  sup- 
positions, however,  are  out  of  place  in  the  one  case  and  the  other. 
But  all  this,  it  may  be  said,  does  not  affect  the  fact  to  which 
Professor  Huxley  referred.  My  ol)ject  is,  however,  simply  to 
call  attention  to  an  exaggerated  and  sensational  method  of  stating 
the  fact. 

On  the  same  page  Professor  Huxley  speaks  of  the  examples 
of  "contrivances  directed  toward  the  ])rodu('tion  of  ])l('asure  or 
the  avoidance  of  pain,"  and  admits  tliat  it  may  be  j)roper  to  sav 
that  these  are  evidences  of  benevolence.  "But  if  so,"  lie  adds, 
"why  is  it  not  equally  proper  to  siiy  of  the  equally  numerous 
arrangements,  the  no  less  neces.sary  result  (»f  \vlii<li  is  tlic  pi-oduc- 
tion  of  j>ain,  that  they  ar(i  evidences  of  niah'volencc  ?  "  It  is 
very  ciusy  to  answer  this  (juestion.  IMeasun;  is  a  direct  result, 
[>ain  is  an  iFidii(<-t  result,  of  th(i  "contrivances"  that  jn'oduce 
tlicni.  We  do  not  call  the  surgeon  cruel  when  lu;  gives  j)ain,  al- 
tliough  we  call  hini  kifid-liearte*!  whcni  lie  relieves  it.  We  do 
not  say  tliat  he  (hilights  in  suffering,  even  when  h<'  practices  \iv- 
isection,  and  ther(;])y  inflicts  pain  whicii  can  result  in  no  good 
U>  the  suiTen-r.  Hlu;  licaviest  charge;  that  could  be  bi-ought 
against  Natun*,  in  this  connection,  is  that  of  indifrerencc^  We 
might  niaint^'iin,  if  we  wanted  to  say  the  woi'st,  that  sIk;  loves 
ouch  of  her  childnMi  so  well,  that  while  she  is  fitting  out  each  for 
tlie  pres('r\'ation  arul  enjovnient  of  life,  sin;  foi-gets,  foi-  the  mo- 
rnent,  her  care  for  the;  rest. 

^J'his  exaggeration  has  oftenest  referenc(*  to  religious  belief. 
It  has,  how(;ver,  anothcw  aspect  which  is  H<*arc«'Iv  h'ss  worthy  of 
notice.     Our  luvc;  and  trust  toward  Nature  art;  almost  as  pn'(;ious 
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as  our  religion.  If  God  is  our  father,  Nature  is  our  mother.  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  the  motherhood  of 
Nature  is  not  almost  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  loss  of  faith  in 
the  fatherhood  of  God;  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  practically  amount 
to  pretty  much  the  same  thing.  Criticism  which  is  aimed  at  the 
latter  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  former.  It  is  idle  to  try  to  avoid 
this  connection,  as  is  done  by  some  writers,  who  are  pessimistic 
when  they  speak  of  the  world  with  reference  to  a  deity,  and 
optimistic  when  they  speak  of  it  as  a  manifestation  of  uncon- 
scious nature. 

Before  referring  to  other  examples  like  those  already  adduced, 
it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  elements 
oftenest  referred  to  in  this  connection  are  death,  and  the  suffering 
that  leads  to  death,  or  that  accompanies  it.  So  far  as  death  itself 
is  concerned,  if  it  is  an  evil,  it  can  only  be  because  life  is  a  good. 
To  point  to  death  as  an  evidence  of  the  evil  of  life,  is  like  point- 
ing to  shadows  to  prove  the  darkness  of  the  day.  Less  obvious, 
but  equally  true,  is  it,  that  if  life  is  a  good,  death  is  also  a  good. 
The  world,  however  large,  is  limited  in  its  capacity  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  guests.  If  life  is  a  good,  all  the  more  desirable  is 
it  that  the  occupants  of  the  world  at  any  one  moment  should  not 
have  the  monopoly  of  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  innumerable 
myriads  of  other  possible  occupants.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
in  regard  to  animal  life,  which,  after  maturity  has  been  reached, 
has  little  advance  or  variety.  The  same  round  is  run  through 
over  and  over  again;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  not  only  the 
amount,  but  the  intensity,  of  haj^piness  is  increased  by  the  con- 
stant irruption  of  fresh  and  eager  lives.  In  some  free  exhibition 
on  a  holiday  the  children  who  have  seen  the  spectacle  would 
gladly  remain  and  see  it  over  and  over  again;  but  they  have  had 
their  chance,  and,  however  unwillingly,  they  turn  their  backs 
upon  the  stage.  They  are  made  to  give  place  to  othei's,  and  the 
sum  of  ha])])iness  is  thereby  increased. 

So  far  as  the  suffering  atteiulant  upon  deatli  is  concerned  it 
receives  an  added  terror  from  this  association.  \n  the  case  of 
man,  at  least,  it  is  {)robabh'  that,  on  tlie  average,  the  vicarit>us 
suffering  at  birth  is  greater  than  the  ])ersonal  sutTeriiig  at  ileath; 
vet  it  impresses  us  mucli  K'ss,  bccaust*  it   marks  a  hegiiming  of  a 
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life  mther  than  an  end.  The  fact  is  that  death,  with  its  greater 
or  less  pain,  is  the  price  which  is  paid  for  life.  What  specially 
troubles  us  is  that  our  entrance  fee  is  exacted  wlien  we  go  out. 
It  seems  thus  to  be  all  loss  and  no  gain.  We  forget  how  much 
has  been  purchased  by  it. 

If  death  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good,  then  it  is  an  unreasoning- 
horror  that  is  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  the  means  by 
which  death  is  brought  about.  An  animal  probably  suffers  less 
that  is  struck  down  in  mid  career  than  one  that  lingers  into  the 
helplessness  of  age.  Miss  Cobbe,  as  we  have  seen,  says  that 
every  robin  is  a  parricide.  I  am  not  an  ornithologist ;  but  I 
imagine  that  this  bird  story  is  to  be  taken,  like  the  birds  that 
children  try  to  catch,  with  a  grain  of  salt.  I  should  suppose, 
indeed,  that  after  the  first  year  it  would  be  a  "  wise  "  robin  that 
should  ''  know  its  own  father."  I  should  doubt  if  the  robin  were 
so  constructed  as  to  perform  the  parricidal  act.  Granting  the 
statement  to  be  literally  true,  instead  of  being,  as  I  suppose,  a  bit 
of  absurd  sen.sationalism,  the  act,  however  intended,  is  a  merciful 
one.  From  a  physical  j)oint  of  view,  the  act  of  the  Fijian,  who 
put  his  parents  to  death  before  the  infirmities  of  age  came  upon 
tliem,  was  a  merciful  one.  We  are  filled  with  horror  by  the  fact 
that  animals  sometimes  jjut  to  death  their  wounded  or  (lisablc(l 
comj)anions.  It  is  what  we  do  out  of  compassion  to  our  old  or 
suffering  pets. 

l)v.  Hedge,  in  the  March  nninbcr  of  the  *'  rnit;ii-i.'in  Revicnv," 
divorces  religion  from  nature,  as  was  done;  by  Miss  Cobbe.  MMiis 
separation  is  based  by  him  u]»<>n  the  existence  of  "  noxious 
animals,  like  the  seoi'pion,  th(^  cobra,  the  shark,  \\\v,  devil-fish, 
and  others  which  seem  to  embody  a  malicious  purpose,  and  to 
conflict  with  the  grwxlness  and  loving-kindness  which  we  wish  to 
a88<Hjiat(3  with  the  idea  of  God.'  A  fisherman  with  his  hoat 
and  his  seine  is,  however,  a  vastly  more  terrible  object  tli;in  the 
devil-fish,  though  he  niay  not  strike  us  as  such  ;  and  th(^  <hwil- 
fish,  the  shark,  and  the  rest  are  simply  natural  instruments  of  ae- 
eornj)lishing  the  fact  of  death  in  the  least  painful  manner. 

I>ut  dcM's  lint  the  weaker  live  in  constant  tcii(tr  of  its  impend 
ing  fate  ?     'J'he  pursuit  of  the  deer  hy  the  wolf  is  often  dcscrilictl 
U8  if  it  were  like  the  (;ha.se  of  the  wild  huntsman,  in  which  there 
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is  no  rest.  This  also  is  doubtless  exaggerated.  Death,  we 
know,  is  always  lurking  for  us,  and  will,  at  last,  strike  ns  down; 
but  how  little  does  the  thought  ordinarily  disturb  our  peace. 
The  best  analogy  that  we  have  is  found,  however,  in  the  skittish 
horse.  How  he  starts  at  every  sound  !  But  this  is  more  like 
play  than  terror.  When  the  horse  is  freshest  and  most  full  of 
life  it  responds  with  the  most  spirit  to  such  provocations.  So 
the  deer  is  easily  startled.  It  flees  even  when  there  is  no  pursuer. 
The  analogy  of  the  horse  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  there  is 
an  element  of  play  in  this  mobile  life.  At  last  it  meets  the  fate 
which  all  its  days  it  has  shunned,  without  dreading  it,  and  with 
iin  mauvais  quart  dlieure  it  pays  the  price  of  living. 

The  exaggeration  under  discussion  finds  its  favorite  field  in 
the  theory  of  natural  selection.  It  lays  hold  of  the  term  "  strug- 
gle for  existence,"  and  pictures  in  glowing  words  the  terrible 
nature  of  the  strife.  The  world,  we  are  told,  is  a  battle-field  in 
which  might  makes  right.  Professor  Huxley,  in  the  article 
already  referred  to,  speaking  of  this  strife,  says: 

"  From  the  point  of  view  of  tlie  moralist,  the  animal  world  is  on  about 
the  same  level  as  a  gladiator's  show.  The  creatures  are  fairly  ^^  ell  treated 
and  set  to  fight,  wliereby  the  strongest,  the  swiftest,  and  the  cunningest 
live  to  fight  another  day." 

I  doubt  if  this  is  to  be  taken  more  literally  than  the  other  pas- 
sages which  I  have  quoted  from  this  essay.  The  robin  and  the 
sparrow,  for  instance,  are,  in  relation  to  their  enemies,  not  very 
strong  or  swift  or  cunning;  yet  they  hold  their  own  against  them. 
On  the  other  side,  the  worms,  in  respect  to  which  these  little 
birds  are  strong  and  swift,  possess  neither  of  these  tpialities. 
Nature  has  many  ways  of  caring  for  her  children.  The  hare  is 
preserved  by  its  timidity,  the  little  birds  by  their  very  homeli- 
ness and  by  the  shaded  coverts  in  which  they  dwell,  the  earth- 
worm by  the  very  lowliness  of  its  life.  The  creatures  that  are 
the  weakest  hold  their  own  against  the  strongest  and  tlu*  most 
terrible.  Darwin  has  taught  us  that  the  singing  bird  has  con- 
quered its  place  in  the  world  by  its  song,  and  the  j>ainted  bird  by 
the  very  beauty  of  its  plunuige.  Of  course,  where  the  strong  meets 
the  weak  in  single  encounter  the  stroug  has  the  best  of  it;  but,  so 
far  as  species  stands  related  to  species,  the  strui»ger  has  no  advaii- 
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tasre.  Indeed,  the  camivorous  would  seem  to  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage  as  compared  with  the  herbivorous.  They  are  dependent  upon 
the  herbivorous,  while  the  latter  are  wholly  independent  of  them. 

The  relation  of  the  struggle  for  existence  to  ethical  theory  is 
oft€n  dwelt  upon.  Lessons  are  drawn  from  it  which  would  lead 
us  to  exclude  the  element  of  sympathy  from  our  lives,  or  else  we 
are  solemnly  warned  against  the  teaching  which  this  theory 
would  naturally  suggest.  An  article  in  the  "  Andover  Review  " 
for  April,  whicli  is  in  other  respects  valuable,  yet  gives  an  ex- 
ample of  this  sort  of  reasoning.  "  The  whole  explanatory  func- 
tion of  evolution,"  it  tells  us,  "is  the  right  of  tlie  strong." 
Among  other  specifications,  it  affirms  that  "  the  exposure  of 
infants,  which  we  cannot  contemplate  without  horror,  would  find 
in  it  abundant  justification."  That  there  are  occasional  instances 
among  animals  of  parental  neglect  and  cruelty  cannc^t  be  denied. 
But  if  nature,  in  the  wide  sweep  of  animated  existence,  teaches 
us  anytliiiig,  it  gives  us  the  lesson  of  ]>arcntal  care.  The  lion  in 
its  fierceness,  and  the  liumming-bird  upon  its  ])eaceful  nest,  unite 
in  giving  us  the  example  of  this.  The  })arental  tenderness  is 
often  self-sacrificing  as  well  as  self -forgetting.  I  low  writers  can 
UA\  us,  over  and  over  again,  that  nature  cares  oidy  for  the  strong, 
while  the  helplessness  of  tlie  young  is  everywhere  so  tenderly 
cared  for,  is  a  mystery.  FAich  generation  of  life  is  bound  to  its 
j)redeccssors  and  to  its  successors  by  this  coid  of  ailection.  Jlere, 
in  the  very  heart  of  nature,  we  find  a  self -forgetting  love  and 
devotion  t<^)ward  the  weak,  which  can  easily,  under  favorintr  cir- 
cumstmces,  ex[)and,  as  in  human  life  it  does  cx])and,  into  far- 
reaching  benevolence.  Even  were  it  otherwise,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  draw  lessons  from  the  principle  of  natural  selcM'tion. 
The  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  one  that  enforces  itself. 
Its  api)lication  varies  with  every  clianging  circumstance.  IMiere 
is  no  rejtHon  why  we  should  .'ipply  the  law  of  the  strongest  to 
man  more  than  to  the  sheep.  The  law  of  ii;itural  selection 
speaks  in  tin;  fact  that  the  more  tender-hearted  races  of  men  are 
supplanting  the;  fiercer. 

()iie  other  Uyviii  of  the  exaggeration  w(;  an;  considering  is 
found  in  a  luibit  of  judging  nature,  and  the  Author  of  natun*,  if 
it  have  an  autliur,  as  wc  judge  individual  nu^n.      INofessor  Huxley 
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uses  tills  form  of  speech :  "  If  we  permit  ourselves  to  criticise 
our  great  mother  as  we  criticise  one  another."  Miss  Cobbe 
quotes  from  John  Stuart  Mill,  to  the  effect  that  if  "  imitations  of 
the  Creator's  will,  as  revealed  in  nature,  were  applied  as  a  rule 
of  action,  the  most  atrocious  enormities  of  the  worst  men  would 
be  more  than  justilied."  Neither  of  these  writers  seems  to 
perceive  the  absurdity  of  the  comparison.  John  Stuart  Mill 
says:  "In  sober  truth,  nearly  all  the  things  which  men  are 
hanged  or  imprisoned  for  doing  to  each  other  are  nature's  every- 
day performances."  What  else  could  we  expect  ?  The  same 
could  be  said  of  the  best-ordered  state.  No  man  can  take  his 
neighbor's  property  or  life  with  impunity ;  but  the  state,  in  an 
hour  of  need,  can  deal  Avith  the  property  and  lives,  even  of  the 
innocent,  as  it  sees  best.  Nature,  we  are  told,  is  unmoral.  So 
is  the  true  juryman.  Sympathy  is  one  of  the  best  elements  of 
our  humanity,  but  the  juryman  sins  if  he  listens  to  its  voice.  So 
the  judge.  The  judges  of  our  Supreme  Court  would  sin  if  they 
decided  according  to  the  merits  of  a  law,  rather  than  according  to 
its  meaning  and  its  constitutionality.  In  this  sense  Nature  is 
unmoral.  It  is  her  business,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the 
result,  to  establish  a  basis  and  framework  of  unvarying  law, 
which  will  make  possible  the  higher  life  of  the  spirit.  Such  a 
basis,  at  least  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  the  only  condition  upon 
which  this  higher  life  is  possible.  If  Nature,  as  she  is  embodied 
in  Professor  Huxley  and  Miss  Cobbe,  looks  with  a  certain  horror 
at  some  aspects  of  her  work,  it  is  not  because  she  has  experienced 
a  change  of  heart,  but  because  she  has  reached  the  point  where, 
through  the  seeming  severity  of  her  previous  inflexibility,  the 
larger  and  finer  sentiments  have  their  place. 

There  is  suffering  enough  in  the  world,  we  all  know;  it  is 
weakness  to  ignore  or  to  underestimate  it.  But  it  is  no  sign  of 
strength  to  picture  it  with  sensational  exaggeration,  whether  this 
is  done  through  superficialness  of  thought  or  through  the  mag- 
nifying power  of  an  intense  sym})athy.  I^east  of  all  is  it  admir- 
able if  it  is  done  in  order  to  change  the  fair  face  of  Nature  into 
a  bogey  to  scare  the  unthinking  and  tender-hearted. 

C.    C.    KVKKK'IT. 
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Public  sentiment  is  undoubtedly  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
something  must  be  done  to  secure  a  better  condition  of  our  rail- 
way affairs.  Nearly  all  men  agree  that  the  only  remedy  in  the 
premises  is  some  sort  of  proper  and  adequate  government  control, 
but  whether  it  should  be  National  or  State  there  is  difference  of 
opinion.  The  roads  have  hitherto  been  under  State  control,  but 
if  that  has  ever  been  proper  and  effective,  it  certainly  has  not  been 
so  of  late.  Indeed,  the  homely  old  adage,  "  too  many  cooks  spoil 
the  broth,"  has  long  been  conspicuously  verified  by  our  railway 
situation.  Wlien  we  liad  only  a  few  local  roads,  it  was  proper 
of  course  that  each  should  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  it  lay.  To-day,  however,  there  are  practically  no  local 
roads.  Every  road  is  part  of  the  vast  network  which  overlies 
the  whole  country  and  affects  the  people  and  business  of  all 
the  States.  There  could  be  no  more  ridiculous  spectiiclc  than 
that  which  we  have  of  late  years  |)rescntcd,  in  our  attempt  to 
regulate;  this  great  system  V)y  thirty-eight  different  sets  of  laws, 
the  spectacle  growing  more  ridiculous  with  each  succeeding  (hiy 
and  every  additional  mile  of  track  laid  down. 

Admitting  St'itc  control  t(^  hav(r  been  a  failun;  thus  far,  the 
question  follows,  Can  it  ever  mcM't  the  reciuirements  of  the;  case? 
The  first  requisite  for  prop(;r  and  advantageous  working  of  the  rail- 
ways is  uniformity  of  law  for  them.  This  is  a  self-evi(h'nt  propo- 
sition. What  is  right  for  a  railway  in  Maine  should  not  l)c 
wrong  in  Texas,  and  what  is  wrong  in  Minnesota  sIkmiM  not  be 
right  in  Florida.  ^Phe  privih'ges  accorded  to  railways  in  one 
Stiite  shouhl  nf)t  be;  withheld  from  thos(;  in  another,  nor  should 
the  salutiiry  restrictioiiH  surrounding  railway  management  in  nuy 
H<;<;tion  of  the  c<^)untry  be  wanting  in  any  other  section;  while 
everyb(Kly  must  aj)preciate  the  countless  unnecessary  (liHiculLit;s 
attending  tlic  operation  of  every  railway  ho  locatecl  as  to  ])e  sub- 
ject U)  rnore  than  one  of  th(!  thirtv-eight  sets  of  laws.  So  pal- 
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})able  are  these  facts,  it  is  assumed  that  there  cannot  be  material 
improvement  in  the  railway  situation  till  uniformity  of  law  for 
the  roads  has  been  secured.     Is  it  possible  under  State  control? 

No  defect  in  connection  with  our  railway  interest  is  more 
glaring  or  has  worked  greater  evil  than  the  ease  with  which  con- 
trol of  properties  is  secured  and  retained  by  means  of  borrowed 
stock,  a  method  with  which  every  one  versed  in  our  peculiar 
ways  of  finance  is  familiar.  While  this  method  is  permitted,  it 
will  continue  j)ossible  for  railways  to  be  controlled  by  those 
who  have  no  ownership  in  them,  and  no  marked  improvement 
can  be  hoped  for.  To  abolish  it,  therefore,  would  be  a  most 
desirable  step  in  the  direction  of  railway  reform.  All  that  is 
required  to  do  away  with  it,  is  enactment  by  each  of  the  States 
of  a  brief  but  explicit  law  forbidding  any  but  sworn  hona-fide 
owners  of  shares  to  vote  at  meetings  of  railway  stockholders,  and 
making  purchase  or  sale  of  shareholders'  proxies  a  criminal  offense. 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  a  missionary  in  the  field 
of  railway  reform  should  set  out  to  secure  the  enactment  by  all 
the  States  of  this  simple  but  palpably  necessary  law,  would  it  be 
possible  for  him  to  succeed  within  the  time  of  a  single  life,  unless 
indeed  he  were  among  the  fortunate  few  to  whom  "  money  is  no 
object,"  and  were  willing  to  dispense  it  with  marvelous  liberality? 
What  hope  could  there  be  of  securing  uniform  laws  as  to  capital- 
ization, for  the  restriction  of  which  every  interest  in  the  country 
is  crying  out?  Does  any  one  believe  that  all  the  States — those 
for  instance  in  which  the  anxiety  to  acquire  additional  railways 
is  equalled  by  the  readiness  to  confiscate  them  after  they  liave 
been  acquired — could  be  persuaded  to  establish,  like  Massachu- 
setts, a  check  upon  construction  of  unnecessary  and  useless  roads  ? 
Does  any  one  suppose  that  all  the  State  legislatures  could  be  in- 
duced to  pass  the  same  laws  concerning  railway  combinations  and 
consolidations,  which  are  clearly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  in- 
stitutions, if  not  against  the  public  good? 

But  if  uniformity  of  law  as  to  these  points  were  possible, 
there  can  be,  under  State  control,  no  ])rotection  for  railways  fi\>ni 
the  disposition  in  certain  sections  to  oppress  them  by  unreasona- 
ble legislation  and  to  rob  them  of  eiU'nings;  nor  is  it  }>ossible  to 
establish  responsibility  for  managers,  because  "no  nuui  can  serve 
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two  masters  "  or  more.  The  argument  might  be  continued,  but  it 
is  surely  unnecessary  to  establish  the  hopelessness  of  better  things 
among  the  railways  under  State  control.  Granting,  therefore,  that 
State  conti'ol  is  unequal  to  the  reforms  which  are  demanded,  our 
reliance  for  improvement  in  the  situation  is  upon  the  general 
government. 

If  national  control  should  be  tried  and  found  no  more  effec- 
tive than  that  by  States  has  proved,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  the  mortifying  admission  that  our  government,  with  all  its 
boasted  advantages,  is  not  equal  to  the  solution  of  one  of  the 
most  important  economic  problems  that  have  ever  confronted  us. 
But  there  need  be  no  fear  of  such  a  conclusion  if  railways  were 
under  national  control.  It  would  easily  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  case.  It  would  evoke  peace  and  order  out  of  chaos 
and  turbulence,  and  under  it  our  great  railway  interest,  which 
because  of  its  so  many  defects  and  abuses  has  come  to  be  a  na- 
tional shame,  would  be  a  thing  of  national  pride. 

National  control  doul)tless  suggests  to  the  conservative  reader 
an  army  of  men  appointed  by  {in<l  drawing  pay  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  *'  voting  solid  every  time  "  for  the  party  in  power.  But 
without  di.scu.ssing  whether  it  woukl  not  be  vastly  to  our  advan- 
tage to  secure  (piiet  and  cflective  working  of  the  railways  and 
stability  in  the  value  of  their  securities,  even  with  an  increase, 
no  matter  U)  what  oxtcnt,  in  the  number  of  oi!ice-hol(lei*s,  it  is 
well  to  soothe  the  eonservative  reader  by  a.ssurance  that  na- 
tional control  does  n<')t  mean  ownersliij),  nor  o|)eration,  and  that 
therefore  it  does  not  mean  increase  in  the  number  of  government 
eniph^yees. 

Control,  iw-eording  to  Webster,  signifies  ''  ])ow<'r  or  authoritv  to 
cheek  or  ?-«'Htrain  ;  "  and  what  is  urged  is  what  experience  and  the 
existing  condition  of  things  denioFistrate  to  ])e  demanded,  namely, 
"power  or  authority  "  on  the  jtail  of  th(^  national  government  to 
"cheek  or  restrain  "  the;  railway  interest.  The  mann*  r  in  which  it 
i.s  propo.Hcd  th;it  this  power  should  l)c  applied  was  .set,  forth  in 
a  j»revi(>us  article,*  suggesting  that  niihoads  be  under  the  same 
kirifl  of  control  as  iiatinn;il  ])Mnks,  subject  to  a  national  law  ap- 
plying U)  all  roads  alike.     A  (M»mmission  of  the  ablest  and   most 

♦  I'lihliHlMMl  in  the  F(jkum  for  May. 
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experienced  practical  railway  men  was  proposed,  to  have  super- 
vision, under  government,  of  railway  management,  making  fre- 
quent examinations  of  accounts,  and  holding  managers  accountable 
for  faithfulness  and  honesty  in  their  ofhces.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  no  roads  should  be  built  without  permission  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  that  the  commission  should  fix  rates  for  tariff.  The  con- 
servative reader  will  perceive  that  this  sort  of  control  would  not 
increase  the  number  of  office-holders  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
nor  would  it  make  railways  factors  in  politics ;  on  the  contrary  it 
would  take  them  out  of  politics ;  and  it  would  supply,  what  has 
been  shown  to  be  an  absolute  requisite,  one  law  for  all  the  roads. 

In  such  a  law  a  few  lines  would  suffice  to  restrict  within 
proper  limits  the  capitalization  of  new  properties,  and  to  sur- 
round railway  combinations  with  the  restrictions  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  welfare  and  shareholders'  rights. 
The  recent  suggestion  to  establish  an  auditing  bureau  in  con- 
nection with  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  is  the  best  evidence 
of  need  for  daylight  upon  railroad  finances ;  but  no  examination 
of  railway  accounts  would  be  effective  or  carry  weight  with  it 
that  was  not  backed  by  government  authority  and  coupled  with 
penalty  for  crookedness  of  figures. 

Under  national  control,  with  examinations  by  experts,  and 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  commission  to  call  for  sworn  state- 
ments, there  would  be  an  end  to  secrecy  of  railway  financiering; 
the  precise  condition  of  every  railway,  financial  and  physical, 
would  be  a  matter  of  public  record,  and  managers  could  be  held 
responsible  for  their  acts.  With  its  advent  would  come  the  "  de- 
cline and  fall  "  of  the  magnate.  No  longer  thereafter  could  he 
win  fame  and  fortune  by  conquering  territory  and  crushing  rivals ; 
his  power  to  juggle  with  properties  and  fleece  stockholdei*s  would 
be  at  an  end. 

The  only  way  in  which  a  stop  can  be  })ut  to  rate  wars,  is 
by  taking  the  rate-making  power  out  of  managei's'  hands,  and 
lodging  it  with  a  capable  and  disinterested  commission,  sworn  to 
protect  th(^  interests  of  all  concerned,  of  those  wlu^  own  just  as 
religiously  as  of  those  who  use  tlu^  roads.  The  buiUling  t>f  un- 
necessary roads  cannot  be  checked,  except  by  entrusting  to  sueh 
a  commission  power  to  govern  the  matter.    The  couuuission  would 
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never  refuse  permission  for  tlie  construction  of  a  road  for  which, 
there  was  a  show  of  reason ;  nor  would  it  grant  permission  for 
the  construction  of  a  road,  the  building  of  which  would  clearly 
be  a  crime. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  under  national  control  there  would  be 
no  strikes  on  the  part  of  railway  employees,  but  it  is  claimed  that 
strikes  are  a  perfectly  natural  concomitant  of  the  condition  of 
railway  affairs  under  State  control.  Employees  constitute  the 
base  of  a  pyramid,  of  which  managers  are  the  apex ;  and  while 
there  is  a  constant  "rough  and  tumble  "  going  on  at  the  top,  it  is 
the  height  of  absurdity  to  expect  a  condition  of  serenity  at  the 
bottom.  Employees,  from  engine  drivers  to  section  gangs,  are 
men  of  more  or  less  intelligence.  They  read  the  newspapers. 
They  appreciate  the  situation  always,  and  discuss  it  among  them- 
selves. Being  human,  they  are  prone  to  take  a  hand  occasionally 
in  a  "  free  fight  "  going  on  about  tliem ;  and  when,  by  reason  of 
useless  com})etition  and  rate  wars,  they  are  too  hard  pressed,  it 
is  not  strange  that  they  sometimes  shove  back  angrily.  The 
suggestion  of  chimerical  theories  for  the  prevention  of  strikes 
among  tliem  accomj>lishes  no  good,  nor  does  the  occasional 
"beating  "  of  a  strike  at  an  expense  of  millions  settle  the  matter. 
In  the  chish  of  interests  between  labor  and  capital,  strikes  cannot 
be  fxjsitively  ])revented.  They  constitute,  however  unwarranted 
and  unjustifiable  at  times,  labor's  dcrnwr  ressort^  and  the  only 
tiling  that  can  be  done  with  reference  to  them  is  to  surround 
labor  with  su(;h  conrlitions  as  will  reduce  the  liability  of  their  oc- 
currence U)  the  minimum.  The  way  to  accomjjlish  these  condi- 
tions in  the  cjiisc  of  mil  way  labor,  is  to  establisli  peace,  ord(T, 
system  in  railway  affairs;  a  (piict,  smooth,  and  harmonious  work- 
ing ()i  the  roads,  in  place*  of  the  everlasting  agitation  and  struggle 
among  them.  National  cr)ntrol  would  cfTcct  this  change.  An- 
other crnisideration  of  no  litth;  weight  is,  that  if  the  gene; ral  gov- 
ernment was,  to  the  ext(?nt  indicated,  behind  th(^  roads,  and  railway 
oflieialH  were  rpmsi  govenimcmt  ofTiccrs,  that  fact  would  have 
mudi  influence  in  preventing  strikes  and  destruction  of  j)roj)crty 
in  the  event  of  strikes,  be(.*auHe  all  men  st;in<l  in  awe  of  the 
g^'ueral  gr)vernmcrnt,  and  arc  n<»t  proiu',  under  any  j)rovoejition,  to 
take  unH<Mjmly  liberties  with  it,  ur  with  anything  that  belongs  to  it. 
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National  control  would  protect  the  roads  from  confiscatory 
State  legislation,  and  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  such  pro- 
tection can  be  assured.  There  is  just  now,  and  properly,  much 
indignation  against  certain  States,  wherein  the  railways  have  been 
recently  cruelly  oppressed.  But  the  sentiment  of  the  people  in 
these  States  has  not  been  wholly  unwarranted,  and  their  action 
has  been  to  a  certain  extent  incited  by  the  methods  of  the  rail- 
ways themselves.  The  managers,  by  slashing  rates  in  times  of 
war,  have  demonstrated  how  cheaply  railways  can  be  operated 
under  pressure,  and  have  thereby  actually  invited  the  tariff  re- 
strictions against  which  there  is  so  much  complaint.  The  matter, 
however,  is  one  of  such  wide  importance,  involving  interests  of 
such  magnitude  and  affecting  so  many,  that  the  States,  being 
parties  in  interest,  and  therefore  presumably  not  impartial,  should 
not  have  absolute  power  to  deal  with  it,  lest  they  do,  as  they  have 
certainly  recently  done,  grievous  wrong. 

The  railways  have  done  more  than  all  other  agencies  com- 
bined to  build  up  the  States  and  make  them  rich,  and  they 
ought,  it  would  seem,  for  that  reason,  to  encourage  and  protect 
the  railways  rather  than  to  oppress  them.  But  if  the  States  be 
disposed  to  cripple  the  agent  which  has  contributed,  and  does 
contribute,  so  much  to  their  prosperity  and  wealth,  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  despoil  railway  owners  of  their  property. 
Though  railways  have  not  been  by  law  so  declared,  they  are  in 
fact  national  highways,  precisely  as  much  as  are  the  waterways. 
For  the  same  reason  that  the  people  do  not  permit  obstruction  of 
river  navigation,  they  should  not  tolerate  interference  with  the 
operation  of  railways.  Take,  for  instance,  the  roads  upon  which 
the  action  of  the  States  referred  to  bears  now  so  heavily.  They 
were  not  built  by  the  residents  of  the  States ;  on  the  contniry, 
they  have  no  appreciable  money  interest  in  the  roads.  The  people 
built  the  roads,  not  for  devel()})nient  of,  nor  use  by,  any  particuhxr 
State,  but  as  national  highways,  and  the  mere  fact  that  they  pass 
through  a  State  should  give  it  no  right  to  interfere  witli  thenu 
If  an  individual,  because  a  railway  runs  through  liis  property, 
sliould  assume  to  interfere  with  its  operation,  it  would  be  trespass 
upon  the  rights  of  the  State.  For  a  State,  by  legislation  or  otluT- 
wise,  to  obstiMict  a  national  highway,  should  be  nv)ne  the  k"ss 
trespass  npon  the  rights  of  the  pcopK'. 
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There  is  no  feature  of  this  difficult  problem  more  important 
than  the  relations  of  the  States  to  the  railways ;  the  power  which 
the  States  possess,  and  which  some  of  them  too  frequently  abuse, 
to  affect  the  value  of  railway  property.  When  a  State  cripples 
the  railways  within  its  boundaries  or  robs  them  of  earnings,  to 
permit  the  wrong  to  continue,  upon  the  theory  that  it  will  one 
day  work  its  own  remedy,  is  an  unspeakable  outrage  upon  a  most 
valuable  and  important  interest.  The  rights  of  ownership  in 
railway  property  are  as  sacred,  and  should  be  as  sacredly  pro- 
tected, as  rights  of  ownership  in  land  or  other  property.  And 
when  there  comes  a  difference  or  a  contest  between  the  people  of 
a  State  and  the  owners  of  railroads  in  it,  the  owners  being  non- 
residents and  without  voice  in  the  State  to  defend  their  rights, 
adjudication  of  the  matter  should  not  be  with  the  State,  but  there 
shc^uld  be  intervention  by  a  third  and  disinterested  i)arty  for  the 
protection  of  Ixjtli  parties  to  the  contest,  and  tlie  prevention  of 
injustice  to  either.  The  only  party  equal  to  the  demands  of  such 
a  case  is  the  national  government. 

We  exult  in  the  freedom  of  our  government  and  are  very 
sorry  for  tln^se  who  suffer  the  despotism  of  Russia,  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  what  goes  on  in  Russia  presents  a  })arall('l  to 
what  we  sometimes  witness  here.  Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
States  referred  to.  Its  railways  have  cost  liundivds  of  millions. 
The  people  wliose  money  is  invested  in  tlicm  might  as  well,  so 
far  as  prot<,'Ction  of  their  int(;rest  is  concerned,  be  residents  of  a 
foreign  country.  Their  jjroperty  is  conijjletely  and  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  tliree  irresponsiljle  jmrties,  who,  by  reason  of  a 
jx>litical  '' pull,"  chance  to  ))e  niilway  commissioners,  nii<l  who, 
having  nothing  at  sUike  in  the  matter,  neither  know  noi-  (-iic  for 
the  owners  of  the  railw.-iys.  Instead  of  constituting  an  inijtnrtial 
tribunal,  thecommissionr'rs  i-epr<'sent  the  State  as  against  the  roads, 
and  their  business  is  U)  secun;  for  their  constituents  th(^  servicer 
of  tlie  railways  at  tlu;  least  possible  cost.  By  the  (hish  of  ;i  j)en, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  th(»se  puissant  commissioners  de- 
prive the  railway  j>roperty,  which  has  cost  so  much,  of  its  c.irning 
power,  and  cut  millions  from  its  value.  The  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty appeal  to  tin;  courts,  ami  tlx-  (lovernoi-  Idaiidly  remarks  that 
Huch  a  course  on  the  part  of  the  owinrrs  is  unwise,  because  if  tin; 
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courts  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  commissioners,  he  will  carry 
the  matter  to  the  legislature,  and  then  the  owners  will  regret  their 
action.  To  call  this  sort  of  thing  "government  by  the  people," 
when  those  who  have  most  at  stake  have  no  say  in  the  matter,  is 
certainly  wide  of  the  mark. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  trouble  between  States  and  railways  is  a 
feeling,  undeniably  general  in  agricultural  sections,  that  men  are 
entitled  to  transportation  as  they  are  entitled  to  "  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  and  that  any  charge  for  it  is  a  tribute 
which  they  ought  to  evade  if  possible.  They  don't  begrudge  any 
other  interest  fair  return  on  capital  and  labor  invested,  but  when 
it  comes  to  transportation  they  hold  that  the  lower  the  rates  for  it 
are  forced,  the  nearer  is  the  solution  of  the  railway  problem.  Un- 
fortunately this  view  is  to  a  great  extent  encouraged  by  the 
press,*  and  pandered  to  by  politicians. 

Waiving  consideration  of  the  importance  of  railways  and 
their  right  to  a  fair  return  upon  capital  and  labor  invested,  and 
recognizing  how  vital  to  every  interest  is  cheap  transportation, 
the  assertion  is  made  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  transportation 
being  too  cheap.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  point  of  cheapness  for 
it  beyond  which  further  cheapness  affords  no  appreciable  benelit 
to  any  interest,  certainly  no  benefit  in  any  way  commensurate 
with  the  wrong  it  works  to  owners  of  railway  property,  whose 
interest  is  entitled  to  just  as  much  consideration  as  any  other; 
and  for  that  reason  neither  competition  nor  legislation  should  be 
permitted  to  force  traffic  rates  to  a  point  at  which,  while  doing 
positive  good  to  none,  they  cause  loss  to  many. 

The  suggestion  of  national  control  is  almost  invariably  met 
by  a  question  as  to  the  advisability  o^  governmental  interference 
with  private  interests.  If  a  railway  is  a  })rivate  interest,  then 
neither  the  State  nor  the  national  government  has  any  business 
to  meddle  with  it.  A  saw-mill  is  a  {)rivate  interest.  It  concerns 
nobody  but  its  j)roprietors,  and  for  the  government  to  interfere 
with  them  in  any  of  their  rights  would  be  unwarrantable  and  in- 

*  A  WosU'rn  paper  in  disoussiniif  the  previous  article  saiil  :  '*  Harmony 
among"  railroads  means  co-operation  between  managers  to  rob  the  \u\or- 
ganiz<ul  masses,  the  scheme  being  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  mi»ney 
out  of  tlie  public." 
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excusable.  If  a  railway  is  like  a  saw-mill,  then  neither  the  State 
nor  the  national  government  should  interfere  with  it ;  both  should 
keep  hands  off.  But  a  railway  is  not  a  private  interest.  According 
to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  of  England,  "  a  railway  is  a  public 
trust  charged  with  remuneration  for  private  capital  invested"; 
and  being  a  public  trust,  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  government 
to  surround  it  with  every  possible  safeguard,  guarantee,  and  re- 
striction, in  order  to  secure  its  safe,  honest,  and  most  advantageous 
administration.  For  the  government  not  to  do  so,  is  worse  than 
a  mistake ;  it  is  a  crime. 

Another  objection  urged  against  the  suggested  reform,  is  the 
dread  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  so  many  as  to  the  danger  of 
centralization.  How  can  there  be  centralization  in  a  government 
like  ours,  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people"? 
In  the  language  of  a  distinguished  jurist,  "  the  national  govern- 
ment is  nothing  but  the  people."  They  are  the  sovereign,  and 
presidents  and  congressmen  are  their  creatures.  If  we  had  a 
governing  class,  if  men  were  presidents,  or  senators,  or  judges  by 
virtue  of  birth,  then  there  miglit  be  danger  in  centralization. 
But  if  the  people  are  sufhciently  intelligent  U)  govern  themselves, 
they  will  never  create  a  government  to  destroy  their  liberties. 
And  they  will  always  be  just  as  able  to  j)rotect  their  rights  in  the 
general  government  as  in  the  States. 

But  discussion  of  centralization  is  not  gcnnanc  to  the  subject, 
for  the  reas<'>n  that  an  argument  in  favor  of  national  control  can- 
not be  con.strued  fis  endorsement  of  or  apology  for  it.  On  the 
contrary,  centralization  means  tjiking  jjowcr  from  many  and  con- 
eentniting  it  in  the  hands  of  few.  National  control  would  take 
{x>wer  from  few  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  many;  would  tidce 
from  railway  manag(;rs  the  power  which  they  now  have  mtkI 
fk")  frequontly  abuse,  to  thf  detriment  of  their  stockholders  jiikI 
the  country  at  large,  and  would  hxlgc;  it  with  the  j)eople. 

With  national  control  tlu;  everlasting  "  troubh;  among  tlie 
roads"  wriuld  come;  to  an  end,  and  \\\^',  systc^ni  would  work 
HnK>othly  and  noiselessly  for  the  W(dfare  of  every  inttrcst  in  the 
country.  Confidence  would  take  tlic  j)lacc^  of  distrust,  nnd  ili(» 
money  of  every  pooplr  on  the  globe;  would  poui*  in  upon  us 
for  invcHtrnent  in  our   railway  stMruritics,  as  the  ju-opN-  <>f  cve'rv 
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nationality  now  pour  in  upon  us  to  make  their  homes  on  our 
broad  prairies.  Foreigners  have  faitli  enough  in  some  of  our 
railway  stocks  to-day  to  buy  them  at  prices  which  yield  less  than 
four  per  cent,  per  annum.  National  control  would  inspire  such 
confidence  abroad  in  the  securities  of  all  our  roads  that  they 
would  all  be  greedily  absorbed  by  foreign  capital  on  the  same 
basis  of  return.  Our  great  and  growing  railway  interest  would 
afford  investment  for  the  surplus  capital  of  the  world. 

As  the  Constitution  was  framed  half  a  century  before  a  mile 
of  track  was  laid  in  the  country,  of  course  it  is  useless  to  seek  in 
that  instrument  for  special  provision  as  to  national  control.  But 
the  absence  of  such  provision  argues  nothing  against  the  suggested 
reform.  On  the  contrary,  it  only  sbows  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  knew  nothing  about  railways  nor  dreamed  of  what 
was  to  come.  If  they  could  have  looked  a  hundred  years  ahead, 
if  they  could  have  foreseen  our  great  railway  interest  and  the 
endless  defects  and  abuses  incident  to  it  by  reason  of  State  con- 
trol, they  would  undoubtedly  have  provided  for  its  control  by 
the  general  government.  The  drift  of  what  their  purpose  was, 
is  certainly  evident  in  the  paragraphs  conferring  upon  Congress 
power  "  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States  "  and  "  to 
establish  post  roads." 

In  the  absence  of  special  provision  bearing  upon  the  matter, 
there  is  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  are  ''  learned  in 
the  law  "  as  to  the  best  way  to  the  "  consummation  so  devoutly 
to  be  wished."  There  are  those  who  think  the  Inter-state  Com- 
merce Act  may  be  so  amended  and  enlarged  as  to  confer  upon 
the  government  complete  control  of  railway  affairs;  others 
assert  that  a  constitutional  amendment  must  be  had  before  the 
government  can  take  steps  in  the  matter ;  while  some  believe  that 
the  government  is  not  only  without  power  now,  but  that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  would  convey  none  as  to  existing  roads, 
for  the  reason  that  as  to  them  it  would  be  ex  post  facto ;  that  the 
government  never  can  do  more  than  otfer  the  privileges  of  national 
charters  to  such  of  the  roads  jus  may  choose  to  avail  themselves  v.>f 
them.  But  if  national  control  would  be  for  the  country's  best  in- 
terest, there  surely  must  be  sonu^  way  to  secui'c  it.  Neither  the 
Constitution  nor  State  laws  sht)uld  stand  in  tlu*  way.     'V\\v\  weiv 
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made  for  the  people,  not  the  people  for  them ;  and  when  they 
operate  to  prevent  what  would  be  for  the  people's  good,  they 
fail  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  created,  and  there  should 
be  no  hesitation  in  making  them  conform,  by  alteration  and 
amendment,  with  the  public  need. 

Our  railway  interest  is  the  greatest  on  the  globe.  It  ought  to 
be  a  source  of  pride;  but  how  deplorable  its  condition.  By 
reason  of  over-capitalization,  unnecessary  competition,  oppressive 
legislation,  dishonest  financiering,  and  reckless  management,  it 
drifts  like  an  overloaded  and  water-logged  ship,  helpless,  in  the 
trough  of  the  financial  sea.  With  the  rolling  of  the  waves  it 
mav  lift  a  little  at  times,  but  it  mav  well  be  feared  that  after 
every  lift  it  will  settle  still  lower.  Indeed,  gi'anting  continuance 
and  spread  of  existing  conditions,  the  time  may  be  nearer  at  hand 
than  we  saspect  when  few  if  any  of  our  railways  will  pay  interest 
on  their  stocks.  Is  such  a  suggestion  absunl  ?  Only  a  few 
years  ago  a  foreign  syndicate  invested  tliirty  millions  of  dollars 
in  wliat  was  very  pro])erly  considered  our  best  and  safest  rail- 
way stock,  upon  expectition  of  eight  |>er  cent,  dividends;  what 
would  then  have  been  thought  of  a  suggestion  that  it  would  not 
be  long  before  tlie  buyers  of  that  stock  would  l)e  very  ghid  to 
receive  dividends  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent.  })er  annum,  instead 
of  eight  ? 

FUKDKKIC    TaVLUK. 
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Ten  years  «ago  an  opportunity  was  offered  me  to  go  abroad 
on  a  kind  of  educational  mission.  The  late  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland, 
editor  of  the  old  "  Scribner's  Monthly,"  the  predecessor  of  the 
"  Century,"  asked  me  to  write  a  series  of  articles  for  his  magazine 
on  European  universities.  The  subject  was  one  of  peculiar  in- 
terest to  me,  and  one  with  which  I  was  familiar.  But  I  soon 
discovered  that  to  render  an  account  of  a  university — of  its  gov- 
ernment, policy,  and  methods  of  teaching — is  a  task  which  requires 
extensive  preparatory  studies.  In  a  country  like  Germany,  where 
the  whole  svstem,  from  the  lowest  to  the  hio^hest,  is  coherentlv 
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and  carefully  graded  in  accordance  with  psychological  principles, 
each  year's  work  being  based  upon  and  proportioned  to  that 
which  precedes  it,  the  study  of  any  one  branch  of  public  in- 
struction leads,  of  necessity,  to  the  study  of  all  branches.  The 
general  excellence  of  the  university  teaching  may  be  superficially 
appreciated,  but  it  will  not  be  understood  without  acquaintance 
with  the  intermediate  instruction,  and  the  intermediate  instruction 
is  but  a  farther  progressive  development  of  the  work  of  the 
primary  instruction.  It  is  all  organically  coherent.  Although  not 
by  any  means  perfect,  it  is  the  result  of  long  and  watchful  ex- 
perience and  of  a  painstaking  and  conscientious  endeavor  to  con- 
form to  the  laws  of  psychological  development  in  the  child. 

I  was  very  forcibly  impressed  with  this  fact  during  my  resi- 
dence in  Berlin,  where  I  obtained  permission  to  attend  the  recita- 
tions in  various  gymnasiums.  Our  methods  ap}>eared  slipshod 
when  compared  with  the  methods  of  these  thorough  and  serious 
Teutons.  Everywhere  a  spirit  of  progress  was  })erceptible;  but 
nowhere  so  strikingly  as  in  the  ])riniary  classes.  ^V\\o  tendency  to 
make  learning  hard  and  tedious,  and  to  inq)ose  unnecessary  and 
tyrannical  disci])liiie,  which  characterized  my  own  scholastic  ex- 
j)eri(MK'e,  has  left  many  traces  in  the  advanced  chisscs;  but  tho 
elenu'iitary  instruction  was  ilclightFully  a(hiptcd  tt>  the  iiitclligcnco 
of  young    chilih'en,    and  so  entertaining  as  to  make  one  it'givt 
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that  his  own  school-days  were  over.  Every  legitimate  means  was 
employed  to  impress  the  senses ;  stereopticon  views,  plaster  casts, 
pictures,  and  other  kinds  of  simple  apparatus  were  displayed. 
The  children  were  made  to  co-operate  with  the  teacher,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  use  their  own  understanding ;  all  mechanical 
memorizing  was  carefully  avoided. 

After  mv  return  home  the  contrast  between  the  German 
methods  and  those  employed  in  our  own  schools  became  glar- 
ingly apparent.  AVith  all  due  regard  for  what  we  have  accom- 
plished in  education,  it  seemed  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  we  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  times.  Go  into  one  of  our 
public  schcK^ls,  and  how  perfunctory,  how  mechanical  the  teach- 
ing usually  appears.  There  are  instances,  of  course,  of  teachers 
whose  personality  imparts  life  and  interest  to  the  instruction ;  but 
even  in  such  cases  the  methods  are  antiquated;  the  ap])aratus  of 
instruction  is  the  same  as  we  used  in  our  own  childhood;  and 
very  little  effort,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  detect,  has  been 
made  to  take  advantage  of  the  progress  of  jiedagogic  science  in 
foreign  lands.  I  do  not  contend,  of  course,  that  everything  that 
is  new  is  ij)so  facto  excellent.  The  excellence  of  any  system  of 
instruction,  whether  foreign  or  native,  is  relative  and  depends 
\\\)(m  what  it  aims  to  accomplish.  In  the  United  States,  it  is 
claimed,  we  do  not  desire  to  develop  the  type  of  man  which  tlie 
thinly-veiled  despotism  of  the  Ilohenzolh'rns  re(jiiires,  arid  the 
system  which  was  devised  to  train  subjeets  for  the  service  of  a 
military  state,  would  therefore  be  ill-adapted  fnr  a  repul)lic. 

But  granting  all  this,  it  dr>es  by  no  means  follow  that  we  can 
learn  nothing  from  Cierman  experience.  It  is  the  substances  of 
what  is  taught  ratlier  than  the  method  of  teaching  which  molds 
tlie  minds  of  children  and  makes  them  republicans  or  ro\:ilists. 
Th(;  bias  given  to  tlie  mind  in  early  childhood  by  tcaciiing  and 
environment,  largely  determines  tlie  political  sentiments  of  youth 
and  manhr)r»d.  Tlierr*  is  nothing  inherentlv  iinrej)nl»lican  in 
f)bject-le.Hsons,  any  more  than  there  is  in  the  old  fasliione<l  method 
which  they  arc;  dispjaeiiig.  ^Fhe  human  mind  is  in  its  structure 
and  character  essential ly  tlu;  siime  everywhere,  and  the  best 
inetho<l  of  imparting  knowledgj'  to  a  German  child  is  aj)t  to  he 
tlie  };eHt  method  of  develo])ing  Llic  intellect  <jf  an  AiiMsrican  child. 
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I  have  found  it  necessary  to  preface  my  remarks  on  the  public 
schools  with  this  argument,  whicli  may  to  many  seem  superflu- 
ous, because  whenever  I  have  orally  discussed  the  subject  I  liave 
been  met  with  this  objection,  that  German  methods  of  teaching 
were  royalistic,  and  utterly  unfit  for  adoption  in  American  schools. 
A  careful  study  of  the  German  system  of  instruction  failed  to 
reveal  to  me  any  such  tendency ;  and  I  may  add  that  I  did  not 
begin  my  investigation  with  any  prejudice  in  its  favor.  I  was  at 
that  time  a  firm  believer  in  the  excellence  of  everything  Ameri- 
can, and  was  convinced  that  our  public  schools  were  our  chief 
glory,  and  immeasurably  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country. 
If  I  have  been  shaken  in  this  belief,  it  is  chiefly  because  during 
the  last  twenty  years  we  have  been  standing  still,  while  Germany 
and  France  have  been  progressing.  We  have  been  so  well  satis- 
lied  with  what  we  have,  that  we  have  seen  no  need  of  improve- 
ment. The  result  has  been  that  we  have  been  outstripped  by 
the  Gauls  and  the  Teutons,  and  what  was,  no  doubt,  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  best  school  system  in  the  world,  is  to-day  antiquated 
and  ill-adapted  for  the  work  which  it  undertakes  to  accomplish. 
The  world  is  perpetually  moving;  valuable  ideas  on  vital  sub- 
jects are  perpetually  being  advanced  and  discussed;  valuable 
experiments  are  being  made  and  valuable  results  attained.  Now, 
who  will  claim  that  those  who  have  charge  of  our  public  schools 
regard  it  as  part  of  their  duty  to  keep  up  with  pedagogic  science 
as  it  is  represented  in  the  best  foreign  periodicals?  I  have  known 
a  dozen  or  more  principals  and  superintendents  of  schools,  but 
scarcely  one  of  them  has  the  faintest  acquaintance  with  the  dis- 
cussions which  have,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  re- 
placed the  wooden  and  mechanical  teaching  of  the  past  with  more 
vital  and  useful  methods.  A  certain  intellectual  provincialism, 
wliich  is  extremely  prevalent  in  the  class  of  men  from  which 
school  teachers  are  usmdly  taken,  inclines  them  to  look  with  dis- 
trust, if  not  with  contempt,  upon  the  literature  of  all  fi>reign  couu- 
ti'ics  except  that  of  Kiigland.  The  Gerniaiis  arc  ilismissod  as 
being  unpractical,  the  French  as  being  flighty  or  immoral ;  and 
ol"  course  it  would  he  ahsurd  to  study  the  mental  etfusions  oi 
nations  which  ar(^  alllicted  with  such  grave  defects,  in  ci»nse- 
quence   of   this  attitude  on  tlie  part  of   the  men  charged   with  the 
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welfare  of  the  schools,  a  general  stagnation  has  set  in ;  and  we 
witness  to-day,  without  laughing,  the  tragi-comedy  of  a  superin- 
tendent of  instruction,  whose  fitness  for  his  position  is  to  be  tested, 
walking  into  the  presence  of  his  judges  with  legal  counsel,  and 
submitting  to  the  latter  whether  or  not  he  ought  to  answer  the 
questions  designed  to  ascertain  his  own  mental  caliber  and 
capacity.  Was  there  ever  a  more  absurd  incident  in  the  history 
of  education?  And  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  public  \'iew  the  affair  as  simply  a  personal  quarrel 
in  which  their  own  interest  is  very  remote;  and  half  the  press 
take  sides  against  the  excellent  and  conscientious  woman  who, 
in  her  official  capacity,  sacrificed  her  personal  comfort  and  inter- 
est to  her  sense  of  duty  to  the  public. 

I  expect  to  meet  with  much  opposition  when  I  declare  my 
conviction  that  our  public-school  system  will  sooner  or  later  have 
U)  be  radically  remodeled.  It  is  an  academic  system — a  univer- 
sity curriculum  on  a  restricted  scale — similar  in  kind,  differin": 
only  in  degree.  The  culture  which  it  imj)arts  is  academic,  and 
has  but  small  reference  to  the  life  which  the  great  majority  of 
the  pupils  will  have  to  lead.  It  kindles  an  ambition  in  them 
which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  destined  to  be  disappointed, 
and  engenders,  as  a  consequence,  discontent  and  disairection 
toward  the  state  wliich  fails  to  satisfy  the  expectations  it  has  aided 
in  arousing.  '"All  of  you,  boys,"  I  once  heard  a  principal  of  a 
public  school  say  Uj  his  pupils  on  Commencement  Day,  "have  as 
good  a  chance  of  becoming  presidents  of  the  United  States  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  or  Ulysses  S.  Grant  had,  when  he  was  of 
your  age."  Aj)art  from  the  fact  that  it  was  an  absolute  falsehood, 
it  seemed  to  me  incredible  that  a  man  charged  with  the  welfare  of 
those  boys  could  assume  the  responsibility  involved  in  su(;h  a 
declaration.  How  must  life  l(K)k  to  a  man  who,  with  the  White 
ll(;u.se  as  the  final  goal  of  his  endeavors,  spends  his  days  in 
dreary  Un\,  making  shoes,  measuring  ri])b()ns,  doing  chores, 
or  sawing  wood?  Of  course,  the  majority  of  the  boys  who 
were  encouraged  U)  aim  so  high,  scarcely  took  the  advice  seriously  ; 
biit  for  all  that,  it  influen(;ed  th(;m  ins(!nsibly,  stimulating  an 
overweening  sense  of  th(;ir  importancu;,  and  creating  a  discrepancy 
})etween  the  actuality  uf  existence,  as  it  daily  cncounlcred  tli(;m, 
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find  the  aspirations  which  they  felt  justified  in  vaguely  indulging. 
To  those  of  them  who  were  exceptionally  endowed,  this  discon- 
tent may  have  been  a  stimulus  to  efforts  which,  in  time,  may 
have  lifted  them  out  of  their  original  sphere  of  life,  and  much  in- 
creased their  usefulness  to  themselves  and  society ;  but  in  a  far 
greater  number  of  cases  an  ambition  which  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  a  man's  ability  is  unsettling  in  its  effect,  tending  to  swell 
a  class  already  too  numerous  among  us,  the  existence  of  which  I 
regard  as  a  menacing  phenomenon.  I  refer  to  the  class  which, 
without  fulfilling  any  useful  function,  lives  by  speculation,  by 
betting  on  races,  and  by  political  work  of  an  unavowed  kind. 
These  men,  disdaining  to  toil  with  their  hands,  impatient  of 
the  slow  rewards  of  agricultural  labor,  flock  to  the  large  cities 
and  earn  a  precarious  livelihood  by  all  sorts  of  ventures.  This 
so-called  sporting  community,  the  numbers  of  which  seem  to 
be  constantly  on  the  increase,  constitutes  the  obverse  side  of 
the  prosperity  and  enterprise  of  the  self-made  man.  The  same 
spirit  which  produces  the  one  produces  also  the  other.  The 
failures  of  the  one  and  the  successes  of  the  other  are  the  results  of 
the  same  ambition ;  but  for  every  one  success,  the  noise  of  which  re- 
sounds through  the  land,  there  are  a  hundred  unrecorded  failures. 
And  these  failures  constitute  a  disorganizing  force  in  society, 
which  counteracts  the  organizing  and  integrating  power  of  legiti- 
mate enterprise.  They  hinder  social  and  political  development ; 
they  retard  reform,  and  often  annul  the  effect  of  salutary  laws. 

Now  the  question  will  occur  to  many :  Is  it  fair  to  hold  the 
public  schools  responsible  for  these  phenomena?  Is  not  a  large 
proportion  of  humanity  predestined  to  failure?  Has  any  system 
of  education  been  devised  which  unerringly  leads  to  success? 
To  these  questions  I  shall  give  the  most  careful  consideration. 
I  answer  the  last  one  unhesitatingly  in  the  negative.  There  are 
failures,  there  always  must  be  failures,  however  excellent  the 
system  of  education,  because  a  large  number  of  children  are  con- 
stantly born  who  are  ill-adapted  to  their  environment.  But  one 
of  the  objects  of  education  is  to  minimize  the  effect  of  this  im- 
perfect adaptation  and  thereby  minimize  the  number  of  faihut^s. 
The  number  of  chiUh*en  who  are  absolutely  unlit  for  any  kind  of 
honorable  activity  is  happily  very  small.     An  overwlielming  mu- 
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joritv  would  make  useful  men  and  women,  in  more  or  less  limited 
spheres,  if  they  were  trained  to  meet  and  cope  w^ith  actual  condi- 
tions— if  thev  were  fitted  by  education  for  the  life  which,  in  all 
likelihood,  they  will  haye  to  lead.  The  educational  system  should 
be  adapted  to  the  ayerage  intellect,  and  take  no  account  of  excep- 
tions. It  should  aim  first  to  inculcate  that  which  is  useful,  in- 
stead of  aspiring  to  impart  accomplishments  which  foster  tastes 
and  habits  uncongenial  to  the  actual  enyironment  of  the  children. 
The  kind  of  teaching  which  the  public  schools  now  furnish 
(beyond  reading,  writing,  and  elementary  arithmetic)  is  calculated 
to  make  the  pupil  ill  at  ease  in  any  position  requiring  physical 
labor.  He  has  been  taught  that  there  need  be  no  limit  to  his 
ambition ;  tliat  it  is  the  glorious  privilege  of  eyery  American  to 
aspire  to  anything  under  the  sun,  and  that  fortune  and  power  are 
within  the  reach  of  every  son  of  the  Republic.  I  liave  myself 
heard  many  discourses  of  which  this  was  the  gist ;  and  the  selec- 
tions in  the  various  school-readei*s  bear  testimony  to  the  same 
spirit.  I  do  not,  of  necessity,  reprobate  this  spirit;  although  I 
think  that  as  a  predominant  and  uniform  tendency  it  is  unwhole- 
some. It  is  of  more  im})ortanc('  to  impress  a  cliikl  witli  liis  duty 
toward  God  and  man  than  with  (iod's  and  man's  duty  toward  liim. 
It  is  better  to  inspire  liini  with  a  sense  of  tlie  dignity  of  lionest  toil, 
even  in  the  humbhist  spliere,  tlian  to  stinuihite  his  and)ition  for 
the  presidency  of  the  United  Stiites.  A  man's  dignity  depends 
upon  his  character  and  his  usefuhn^ss  to  liis  fellow-nion,  ratlier 
than  U}K)n  tlie  country  wliere  lie  was  born,  and  altliough  patriot- 
ism is  a  noble  sentiment,  it  shonld  ])e  made  to  foster  j)ersonal 
worth  for  one's  country's  sake,  rather  than  empty  boasting  and 
an  overweening  self-esteem. 

There'  was,  )>erhaps,  a  time  in  the  iiistory  of  oui-  countrv  when 
the  rru-Miiifja  of  general  accomplishments  of  which  the  eurrieiihim 
of  the  |)ubrH;  school  is  made  uj),  could  be  imparted  to  all  ehil 
dren  with  less  disastrous  results  than  at  present.  As  long  jis  the 
Kepublie  was  im^w,  and  the  Viistness  of  its  unoeeiipi(Ml  domain 
<>|H;ned  an  enormous  held  of  action  to  (ivery  citizen,  a  well-endowiMl 
native  American  had  an  excellent  chance  of  gaining  indep(;nden(;e 
arifl  fortune.  Tw<Mity  years  ago  there  was  wvy  much  wider 
ellxiW  nM)m    hen;   than   there  is  now;    the  cnmj)etitioh   for  daily 
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bread  was  less  severe,  and  a  lower  degree  of  ability  sufficed  to 
lift  a  man  above  the  necessity  of  manual  toil.  Multitudes  of 
hungry  foreigners  stood  ready  (as  indeed  tliey  do  yet)  to  take  the 
part  of  helots  in  the  business  of  this  continent,  so  that  the  natives 
might  rise  upon  their  shoulders.  It  did  not  matter  so  much  in 
those  days  if  the  public  schools  equipped  a  child  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  his  actual  condition,  because  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  children  w^ould  be  aided  bv  such  an  education  to  mount  a 
few  steps  higher  on  the  ladder  of  fortune.  But  what  I  contend 
is  that  the  circumstances  are  greatly  altered;  and  we  can  no 
longer,  without  serious  detriment  to  society,  proceed  upon  the 
supposition  that  every  man  was  born  to  be  a  gentleman.  Indus- 
trial education,  which,  without  fitting  a  child  for  any  definite 
trade,  yet  develops  manual  dexterity  and  respect  for  physical 
labor,  must  take  the  place  of  the  academic  education  which  we 
have  hitherto  imparted.  Reading,  writing,  and  elementary  arith- 
metic equip  a  man  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  and  enable 
him  (according  to  the  degree  of  his  native  intelligence)  to  fulfill 
his  civic  duties.  An  outline  of  American  history,  communicated 
in  familiar  conversation  with  the  teacher,  miglit  be  added  to  this ; 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  curriculum  should  be  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion in  industrial  branches.  The  boys  should  be  taught  the  use 
of  tools,  and  whatever  natural  dexterity  they  may  have  in  handling 
them  should  be  carefully  developed.  Industrial  drawing,  as  an 
aid  to  carpentry  and  rudimentary  cabinet-making,  trains  not  oidy 
the  hand,  but  the  eye  as  well,  and  is  of  incalculable  use  in  all 
mechanical  occupations.  Modeling  in  clay  is  another  exercise 
which  educates  the  senses  and  the  taste,  and  stimulates  intelligence 
of  the  kind  of  which  a  workman  has  need. 

The  present  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  takes  little  or 
no  account  of  sex,  and  gives  girls  practically  the  same  education 
as  boys.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  })eople  who 
think  this  a  great  recommendation.  But  in  an  education  which 
had  utility  in  view,  the  distinction  of  sex  could  not  be  ignored. 
Girls,  in  the  normal  order  of  things,  are  destined  to  hect)nie  wives 
and  mothers;  and  I,  for  my  part,  can  see  no  objection  tt>  their 
recognizing  this  destiny,  and  being  iMlncatcd  t»>  discharge  the 
dnties  of  that  n()])le  vocation  with  the  highest  possihK'  I'llieieney. 
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That  objectionable  prudery  which  makes  every  allusion  to  future 
motherhood  a  tabooed  subject  between  teacher  and  pupil,  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  large  fraction  of  the  ills  of  society.  I  would  have 
girls  instructed  in  hygiene,  the  properties  of  food,  the  diet  proper 
to  infants,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  all  the  practical  branches 
which  have  the  most  direct  bearing  upon  the  life  which  they  are 
to  lead.  It  is  of  very  small  consequence  whether  they  know 
decimal  fractions  and  the  boundaries  or  population  of  China ;  but 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  they  sliould  not  waste  the 
hard-eanied  money  of  their  future  husbands  by  an  unintelligent 
household  regime^  and  it  is  also  of  much  importance  that  tliey 
should  know  how  to  Uike  care  of  their  children,  how  to  escape 
avoidable  disease  by  a  rational  diet  and  regard  for  sanitary  laws. 

I  doubt  if  any  one  realizes  the  enormous  waste  of  life  and 
health  which  the  ignorance  of  mothei*s  entiiils  upon  society.  A 
young  mother,  uninstructed  in  the  subjects  mentioned,  is  bound 
to  experiment  ruinously  with  her  own  health  and  that  of  hor 
children,  and  gain  exj)ericnce  at  the  cost  of  untold  teai-s  and  suf- 
fering. Witnessing  this  common  tragedy,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
restrain  the  reflection  that  we  are  lamentii])lv  failini/  in  our  dutv 
to  our^''irls,  Inith  rich  and  |K)or.  We  <five  them  a  stone  instead  of 
brea<l.  We  give  tlicni  onianifnUd  accoinplisimients,  and  we  teacli 
them  U)  blush  at  the  tliought  (if  tlie  state  for  which  (lod  has 
destinwl  them,  insU'ad  of  arming  them  with  useful  knowledge 
which  would  enable  them  to  coi>e  intelligently  with  the  coiKli- 
tion.s  they  will  sun'ly  encounter.  What  ii<>])hT  (►Hice  can  the 
{mblie  .sc1kh>1s  fill  than  this?  Kvm  if  the  cost  be  doubled,  the 
V>enefits  accruing  to  thf  state  from  this  kind  of  education  would 
Vxj  many  times  multiidicd.  Instruction  in  tli(r  cheinisti'v  of  cook- 
ing  alone — a  very  sirn|»lc  and  fascinating  su])ject — would  save 
the  (immunity,  in  the  aggregate,  t<n  times  tiie  amount  of  the; 
increasr*]  taxation.  Skill  in  the  making  of  simple  garments 
WonVl  save  anr)ther  iu-rn  scarcely  less  considerable.  '^JMie  poor  are 
wasti-ful  from  ignomnee,  and  their  ignorance  in  all  jtractical 
Hubjec'ts  bearing  ujKin  their  own  lives  is  directly  chargeable  to 
our  Kystem  of  instruction. 

Tlie  young  daughU-r  of  a  workingman  who  "graduates"  fnwn 
one  of  oiir  high-Heh(K)lM  today,  is  about  jis   ill  (M|iii|i|WM|   fdf  the 
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business  of  the  life  which  she  is  likely  to  lead  as  covild  well  be 
imagined.  She  has  learned  just  enough  to  become  discontented 
with  her  lot;  the  studies  she  has  pursued  have  insensibly  pro- 
duced a  habit  of  thought  which  is  and  must  be  out  of  tune  with 
her  surroundings.  She  imagines  herself  too  good  to  accept  a 
well-paid  position  as  a  domestic  servant,  and  aspires  instead  to 
become  a  teacher,  an  office  assistant,  or  a  saleswoman.  The  com- 
petition for  places  of  this  kind  is  already  so  great  that  the  wages 
have  been  depressed  to  a  point  where  they  scarcely  suffice  to 
furnish  the  mere  necessaries  of  existence.  The  temptation  is  then 
great  to  increase  the  scanty  revenue  by  illegitimate  means;  and 
I  am  told  on  good  authority  that  the  ranks  of  abandoned  women 
in  our  great  cities  are  largely  recruited  from  these  poor  struggles 
for  an  imaginary  respectability. 

I  began  tliis  paper  with  an  allusion  to  the  educational  system 
of  Germany,  and  maintained  that  it  is  in  advance  of  our  own. 
The  industrial  system  has  by  no  means,  as  yet,  been  substituted 
for  the  academic;  but  industrial  scliools  lV)r  the  cultivation  of 
mechanic  arts  are  springing  up  all  over  the  empire,  and  already 
exert  a  considerable  influence  in  the  way  of  enhancing  the  ex- 
cellence and  commercial  value  of  German  fabrics.  The  methods 
of  teaching  in  the  Fatherland  are  enlightened  and  efficient, 
and  pedagogic  science  is  constantly  giving  rise  to  earnest 
discussion  and  experiment,  and  engaging  much  of  the  foremost 
talent  of  the  nation.  I  miglit  also  have  cited  France  as  an  in- 
stance of  a  country  which,  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  nuule 
the  most  astonishing  strides  in  industrial  education.  The  recent 
report  of  Consul  Schcinhof  to  Secretary  Bayard,  which  contains 
an  abundance  of  interesting  iuformati(m  on  this  subject,  will 
readily  convince  any  one  who  has  doubts  of  the  enormous  pnicti- 
cal  and  commercial  signilieanee  of  this  educational  revolution. 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  time  when  tht>  American  people  will 
be  ready  to  follow  the  exam[)le  of  Germany  tind  France.  lUit 
while  we  are  waiting  to  be  convinced,  much  pi-ecions  energv  is 
wasted,  many  thousand  children  wlio  might  he  educated  ration- 
ally are  eductated  ii'rationally,  and  many  thousanil  lives  that  might 
attain  a  moderate  nsclulness  and  contentment  are  iloonunl  to 
futile  aspiration  and  discontent. 

HjALMAK    II.IOIMII     no\  KSKN. 
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Although  man  from  time  immemorial  has  been  addicted  to 
the  use,  and  too  often  to  the  abuse,  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  some 
form,  it  is  only  of  late  that  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
baneful  effect  of  the  alcohol  habit  on  whole  classes  of  society,  and 
even  on  entire  populations.  Of  the  influence  of  these  intoxicants 
on  the  individual  we  have  abundant  evidence  from  the  days  of 
Hippocmtes  down.  It  shows  us  that  human  nature  has  been 
much  the  same  in  all  periods  of  historic  time;  excesses  have  been 
followed  by  their  legitimate  penalty,  whether  committed  by  the 
Roman  senatr^r  in  Falorui.'ni  wine,  or  by  the  modern  bricklayer 
in  some  unpalatable  and  unmentionable  litpiid  fire.  Of  the  bad 
remote  effects  of  such  excesses  even  antiquity  had  some  knowl- 
edge; for  a  law  of  Cnrthnge  for])ade  to  parents,  on  the  day  which 
is  most  critical  in  |)rc-natJil  history,  the  use  of  any  other  beverage 
than  water.  SjK)radic  atUMnpts  were  made  in  many  of  the  free 
towns  of  thf^  Hanscatic  league  to  limit  the  alcohol  habit.  The 
number  of  inns  and  other  j)la('<'s  where  licpior  was  sold  was  re- 
Htrictcfl,  and  the  adulteration  of  wines  ami  beers  was  j»r()mj)tly 
and  often  ernelly  punished.  Sound  as  the  p<>liey  thus  inaugu- 
rate(l  was  in  principle,  it  was  adopted  in  too  narrow  a  ficM  to  be 
enduring.  It  wa,s  left  for  the  ])olitical  economists,  physi(-ians,  and 
hurnanitiirians  of  the  nineteenth  centnrv  to  systematize  observa- 
tion,  to  institut<;  statistical  incpiirv,  to  analyze  the  dire(;t  and  in- 
rlire(!t  causes,  and  t^)  suggest  remedies  in  this  important  matter. 

'^I'Im!  main  directions  in  which  alcoholism  alTects  the  health 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  race  are  two.  The  first  rehites  U) 
the  generation  guilty  of  excress,  the  second  to  the  olTs])ring. 

Tt  is  an  incontrovertililc!  proposition  that  the  increase  of 
insanity  in  our  large  cities  and  industrial  communities  is  du(^  to 
two  factors:  the*  increjuse  of  j»an*ti<'-  <lementia  ;mi<1  the  increase  of 
alcoholic,  insanity.  licaving  out  of  consi(h'ration  tlie  fact  that 
alc<jholiHrn    is  an    important    contrihutoiy    factor    of    the  former 
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disease,  tlie  figures  showing  the  increase  of  the  latter  are  suffi- 
ciently alarming.  During  a  period  of  ten  years,  in  which  the 
population  of  Berlin  increased  six  per  cent.,  the  proportion  of 
cases  of  alcoholic  delirium  increased  seventeen  per  cent,  in  the 
general  hospital.  In  1856  the  percentage  of  the  alcoholic  insane 
in  one  of  the  French  asylums  (Ste.  Anne)  was  13.62;  in  1862, 
after  several  variations,  it  had  risen  to  25.24,  and  it  still  continues 
rising.  At  the  same  institution,  the  proportion  of  male  alcoholic 
insane  in  1870  was  282  per  thousand.  In  1871,  aggravated 
perhaps  by  the  incidents  of  national  defeat  and  communistic  insur- 
rection, it  had  risen  to  315  per  thousand.  The  total  proportion 
of  the  insane  in  France  who  owed  their  insanity  to  alcohol  in  1864 
was  a  little  over  ten  per  hundred.  In  Germany  it  is  to-day  twelve 
per  hundred.  Lunier,  the  distinguished  statistician  to  whom  we 
owe  many  of  these  figures,  also  shows  that  where  the  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverages  has  doubled  per  capita  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  alcoholic  insane  have  increased  in  a  similar  ratio,  the 
figure  representing  the  proportion  of  male  alcoholic  insane  doub- 
ling, and  that  representing  the  corresponding  female  class  in- 
creasing two-fifths.  A  corresponding  increase  in  the  suicide  ratio, 
which  has  a  similar  significance,  is  also  observed.  There  were  in 
France,  in  1848,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  suicides  attributable 
to  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol,  and  in  1868,  without  any  great 
increase  in  the  general  population,  there  were  four  hundred  and 
seventy -one. 

The  ancients  drank,  and  drank  to  excess,  but  it  would  seem 
that,  excepting  the  degenerate  period  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  bacchanalian  excesses  were  committed  in  con- 
nection with  public  festivals,  associated  with  great  and  stirring  emo- 
tions, or  such  as  brought  into  play  the  gregarious  instincts  of  the 
partici])auts.  They  were  committed  in  the  open  air,  and  the  liquor 
drunk  was  the  natural  product  of  a  natural  process.  Tobacco  was 
unknown.  All  these  facts  tend(Hl  to  dissipate  or  neutralize  those 
evil  elements  which  to-day  produce  the  worst  phases  c>f  the  alro- 
holic  habit.  Alcoholism  amon«i:  the  nncicMits  was  therefore  niainlv 
or  exclusively  known  in  its  aiMite  j)hases ;  the  drunken  frenzy  in 
which  AU^xandcr  the  (ireat  killed  CMitus  being  a  familiar  exam- 
ple.    With   the  introduction  of   tobacco   and   ])laying   cards,  the 
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saloon,  the  cellar-dive,  and  the  bar-room  usurped  the  place  for- 
merly held  bj  the  inn.  The  enlargement  of  cities  deprived  their 
inhabitants  of  rustic  sports,  and  led  to  their  seeking  in  other  and 
more  dangerous  channels  an  escape  from  mental  and  physical 
strain,  and  a  variation  of  routine  monotony. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  those  medical  wnters  who  are  un- 
shackled by  prejudice,  that  a  certain  amount  of  alcohol  can  be 
ingested  with  perfect  impunity.  That  amount  has  been  accurately 
determined  by  Dujardin-Beaumetz  in  the  course  of  experiments 
made  in  the  aVjattoirs  of  Paris.  Transferrinsf  the  result  of  his 
experiments  to  the  human  species,  he  concluded  that  a  man 
weighing  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  could  take  the  equiva- 
lent of  two  ounces  of  alcohol  a  day  for  years  without  injury  to 
any  organ  of  the  body.  But  when  the  amount  taken  daily  ex- 
ceeds the  toleration  point,  prolonged  abuse  is  followed  by  results 
which  are  a.s  sinister  as  thcv  are  insidious.  In  the  dead-house  of 
the  Pliihidelphia  Hospital,  Formad  found  that  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  chronic  alcoholists  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  had  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  liver,  sixty  per  cent,  had  congestion  or  a 
dropsical  state  of  the  brain,  the  same  proportion  an  inflamed  or 
degenerated  stomach,  while  not  quite  one  per  cent,  had  normal 
kidneys.  So  far  as  the  bodily  snfTcring,  misery,  and  death  roprc- 
sent^'d  in  these  fignn'S  an;  concerned,  it  might  be  urgecl  that  in- 
diilgencte  sinqjly  carries  with  it  its  own  punishnKMit,  and  that  if 
the  individual  c1uk>.s(.'S  to  slK^rtt-n  liis  days  by  drinking  it  is  no 
more  a  legitimate  f)] ) joe t  of  govtTnnu'ntal  concern  than  would  be 
tlie  indulgence  by  old  maids  in  injuriously  excessive  amounts  of 
U'Ai  or  (toffee.  It  is  another  <|iU'stion,  however,  whether  the  state, 
a,si(le  from  its  right  to  wat<'h  with  a  jealous  eve  tin;  ravages  of  a 
habit  whieh  may  convert  the  onlitiarilv  (piiet  and  j)eaceable  citi- 
zen into  a  ra\ing  maniac,  or  which  thrcuigh  its  eU'ect  on  a  pilot, 
an  engineer,  or  a  })rakernan  may  endanger  hnndrerls  of  innocent 
and  valualile  lives,  is  not  bound  in  self -protection  to  antagoniz(!  a 
vice  which  lilights  tlu;  olTspring  of  mankind,  and  largely  i-cei'uits 
the  ranks  of  that  w(;aker  eh-nient.  in  tli(!  coniniunitv  wlii«'li  in- 
cludes the  criniinal  an«l  pauper  classes,  arnl  wlii<'li,  in  j»ail,,  iills 
our  asyluniH  for  the  insane,  the  idiotic;,  and  tli<'  deaf  mute. 

ThJH  is  no  rari'lom  statement  on  a  par  with  \\\v.  glittciing  gen- 
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oi-alitics  that  disfigure  and  weaken  the  arguments  of  prohibitionist 
writers.  It  is  based  on  abundant  statistics  and  confirmed  by  ob- 
servations so  numerous  that  the  counter-allegation  of  accidental 
coincidence  will  not  stand.  Of  seventeen  children  of  drunken 
fathers  observed  by  Voisin,  three  were  idiots,  two  confirmed  epi- 
leptics, one  suffered  from  a  congenital  spinal  disease,  and  the  re- 
mainder died  in  early  life  with  convulsions.  Of  eleven  children 
similarly  descended,  cited  by  Dagonet,  nine  died  in  the  same  way. 
Of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  such  births  recorded  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  thirteen  were  still-born  and  thirty-nine  died  of  convul- 
sive disorders  shortly  after  birth.  One  drunken  father  had  seven 
still-born  children  in  succession,  another  lost  eight  of  twelve  by 
convulsions.  It  is  not  alone  as  a  direct  result  of  inebriety  that  a 
defective  nervous  system  is  thus  transmitted.  Even  in  his  sober 
intervals,  he  whose  nervous  system  has  been  shattered  by  alcohol 
is  liable  to  have  a  degenerate  or  diseased  offspring.  Of  eighteen 
children  recorded  as  born  under  these  circumstances,  Yoisin  found 
eight  c])ileptic  and  ten  idiotic.  As  if  to  prove  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt  that  such  degeneracy  is  due  to  the  alcoholism 
of  the  parent  and  to  that  alone,  two  French  investigatoi-s,  Mairet 
and  Combemale,  performed  a  series  of  experiments  on  dogs,  by 
which  they  showed  that  the  same  result  which  the  chronic  ine- 
briate is  accused  of  producing  in  his  offspring,  through  selfish 
indulgence,  can  be  produced  at  will  in  the  offspring  of  lower  ani- 
mals by  compulsory  induction  of  the  same  vice  in  them.  A  dog 
was  coupled  with  a  drunkard  partner.  Of  six  pups  born,  three 
only  were  living,  and  these  were  all  dull  and  stupid.  One  of  them, 
when  grown  up,  was  in  turn  coupled  with  a  healthy  partner.  Of  the 
three  grandchildren  then  born  one  had  congenital  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord,  one  a  deficiency  of  the  heart  and  circulatory  apparatus, 
and  the  third  was  an  instance  of  generally  arrested  development. 
This  experiment  was  duj)lieated  and  its  general  result  contirmed. 
An  analysis  of  the  alcoholic  habit  in  the  department  of  Fin- 
isterre,  where  alcoholism  is  the  curse  of  both  sexes,  showed 
that  it  produced  weak-mindedness,  idiocy,  !iydroce|)halus,  epilepsy, 
and  criminality  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  Kortunately  for 
the  community,  the  stock  blightccl  by  the  eui*se  of  inebrit^ty  ulti- 
mately dies  out.    But  often  the  malign  inllueiice  extends  thi\>ugh 
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three  and  four  generations  before  becoming  extinguished  in  steril- 
ity and  death.  A  French  physician,  Goyard,  assures  us  tliat  the 
women  employed  in  the  nurseries  and  children's  hospitals  of  his 
country,  empirically  recognize  the  children  of  alcoholic  parentage 
by  their  emaciated,  shrunken-faced  appearance,  and  their  con- 
tinual crying.  He  notes  that  they  are  the  first  to  succumb  to 
epidemic  and  endemic  diseases. 

It  would  be,  howeyer,  an  error  to  assume  that  the  alcohol 
habit  is  itself  propagated  by  direct  and  exclusiyely  hereditary 
influences.  With  tlie  exception  of  that  impulsiye  form  of  in- 
sanity known  as  dipsomania"^  (erroneously  confounded  with  ine- 
briety), which  is  iis  apt  to  occur  in  the  descendants  of  those 
who  owe  their  nervous  taint  to  other  causes  than  alcohol,  no  cases 
of  essential  transmission  of  the  alcoliol  habit  are  recorded.  If 
such  transmission  really  occurred,  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
expect  it  t^)  extend  to  the  variety  of  liquor  indulged  in.  The 
following  are  the  facts  whic.'h  have  led  theoi-ists  t(^)  assume  a  trans- 
mission of  the  alcoh(jl  habit.  The  child  of  the  drunkard  is  more 
apt  than  the  cliild  of  sober  parents  to  be  wcak-mindtMl  and  ])i-one 
to  bad  influences.  He  sees  his  ])ar('nt  drink,  lives  in  the  neigh- 
}x>rhood  of  the  same  runi-sliop,  is  compelled  to  purchase  drink 
for  his  father  wIkmi  indolent  or  paralyzed  by  previous  excesses, 
and  evntually,  misled  by  cnriosity  or  by  comrades,  takes  the 
lirst  forbidden  sip.  In  this  way  the  vice  is  tr;insniitU;d,  not  as  a 
tangible  bodily  condition,  but  as  a  result  of  b.ul  ex.'ini})le  and 
vicious  a8So<'iation.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  thiit,  contrarv 
U>  what  the  liiity  sujjpose,  a  tolerance  of  ;deohnlie  heverages  is 
not  transmitted  l»y  the  ininioderate  drinker.  His  <leseen( hints  do 
not  bear  excesses  as  well  as  the  (h.'scendants  of  temperate  parents, 
fnr  he  hiLS  mortgaged  the  resisting  powec  of  his  oirs])ring.     That 

*  To  Jivoi<l  iiiiHUiuh.TMlaiulin^  it  is  wril  to  i«'iiH'iiil)<'r-  that  iiirl)iirly  and 
(ii[>Hoiiiariia  ur«?  only  a^*<i(lontally  n-latod.  Tin*  iiu'biiatc  is  tin'  chronit; 
drurikurd  of  «'V<Ty-<lfiy  olmervatioii.  Ili.s  vice  in  a  niixlun;  of  indul/^-cMire 
and  liahit,  and  eventually  he  exhihits  the  disejiHe  si^nH  eojlectively  named 
"  chronie  aleoholiHMi."  T\\*'  dipHonianiiu*.  iia^  (x-riodical  oiithieaUs  of  un 
irn{»iilMive  cnivin^,  wiiirh  in  the  ahsence  of  li(|iior  would  l)e  ^latilied  hy  any 
other  narcotic,  or  in  theahuenco  of  narc^)ti(.'H  would  explode  in  some  violent 
manifestation.  If  alcohol  were  hanishcd  from  the  face  of  tin*  ^lohc,  in 
ehritdy  wtrre  impOHsihlc,  hut  there  woidd  Htill  he  dipHomaniattH. 
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inebriety  when  once  established,  whether  in  the  original  drunk- 
ard or  in  his  descendants,  tyrannizes  tlie  individual  till  he  sinks 
its  resistless  victim,  is  significantly  manifest  in  the  records  of  the 
JSfew  York  County  Work-house.  Of  1000  persons  committed  to 
that  institution  on  the  charge  of  being  habitual  drunkards,  936 
had  previously  been  thus  committed  from  one  to  twenty-eight 
times.  Even  among  the  wealthier  classes,  as  shown  by  the  statis- 
tics of  inebriate  asylums  and  homes,  at  least  two-thirds  relapse 
after  their  alleged  recovery. 

This  liability  to  relapse  is  the  great  difficulty  encountered  by 
those  who  attempt  the  reform  and  cure  of  the  inebriate.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  there  is  but  one  radical  remedv,  and  that  is  the 
compulsory  enforcement  of  total  abstinence.  The  question  arises, 
whether  sober  and  industrious  citizens,  who  are  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  population,  should  be  curtailed  in  anything  that 
they  regard  as  an  enjoyment  or  a  relaxation,  because  a  minority, 
composed  of  weaker  brethren,  cannot  be  redeemed  from  a  bad 
habit  save  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  responsible  for  their  excesses.  The  further  question 
would  arise,  whether  much  would  be  gained  by  curing  the  ine- 
briate of  one  habit,  and  allowing  him  to  contract  another.  It  is 
charged  that  in  prohibition  States,  like  Maine,  the  use  of  opium 
and  its  various  preparations  shows  a  progressive  increase.  The 
writer  knows  a  number  of  i^atients  who  plunged  into  excesses  in 
tobacco  or  narcotic  drugs  after  being  checked  in  alcoholic  indul- 
gence, thus  developing  conditions  fully  as  serious  as  those  produced 
by  alcohol,  if  more  insidious  and  less  explosive  in  their  violence, 
The  inebriate  is  a  bruised  ree^i,  and  will  yield  to  other  temp- 
tations when  the  channels  leading  to  a  resumption  of  his  orig- 
inal vice  arc  blocked  up.  The  writer  believes  that  no  one  who 
has  familiarized  himself  witli  tlic  medical  as  well  as  the  social 
aspect  of  the  question  will  seek  a  remedy  in  sudden  revolutionary 
methods.  The  procedure  of  those  who  would,  at  one  blow,  de- 
stroy all  breweries,  distilleries,  and  vineyards  reminds  him  of  the 
quack  wlio  attemj)ts  the  cure  of  the  morphine  habitue  by  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  the  drng.  'IMiis  violtMit  proccilure  some- 
times suceeeds,  but  always  at  the  price  of  indeseril»al>le  and 
needless    sull'eriu;'.      What   is   true    of   such  a  ease   individually 
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considered,  would  be  true  of  tlie  whole  community  if  the  use  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  were  to  be  suddenly  suppressed. 

The  remedy,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  the  hands  of  government, 
should  operate  more  gradually  and  reasonably.  Analytical 
chemists  and  experimental  physiologists  have  demonstrated  that 
the  worst  effects  of  alcoholic  indulgence  are  attributable  to  spirit- 
uous liquors  adulterated  with  cheaper  but  more  damaging  alco- 
liols,  some  of  which  have  been  shown  by  exact  experiment  to  be 
eight  times  as  poisonous  to  the  system  as  the  alcohols  resulting 
from  natural  fermentation.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  alcoholic 
disea.ses  have  largely  increased  since  what  the  French  term 
"  vinage  ''  "*  has  been  resorted  to  in  the  preparation  of  wines.  In- 
asmuch as  it  is  the  liquors  thus  prepared  that  constitute  the  bulk 
of  what  the  inebriate  drinks,  it  would  seem  that  two  things  were 
clearly  pointed  out  to  the  social  reformer.  First,  to  urge  govern- 
ment to  supervise  the  manufacture  of  all  alcoholic  ])ev(.'rages,  and 
to  puni.sh  relentlessly  tho.se  who  resort  to  adulterations  of  an  in- 
jurious character.  Secondly,  to  favor  the  use  of  the  products  of 
natural  fermenUitiun  as  against  the  j)rudu('ts  of  distillation.  It 
is  certain  that  for  one  inebriate  who  has  become  such  through  the 
u.se  of  beer,  ale,  or  ])orter,  there  are  three  who  have  become  so 
through  the  use  of  wine,  and  five  hundred  who  owe  their  disease 
U)  brandy,  rum,  whiskey,  and  gin.  IndetMl,  it  is  an  exception  to 
find  any  perscjn  connnittcd  to  the  work-house  for  habitual  drunk- 
enness who  is  not  an  indidger  in  one  of  the  four  last-named  arti- 
cles, i  canntjt  recall  a  single  case  of  alctjiiolic  insanity  due  U) 
the  abuw3  of  malt  li(pior  alone,  and  very  few  which  were  due  to 
wine  iLS  compared  witii  tho.se  attril>utablc  t<>  sj)irituous  licpiors. 
It  is  true  that  the  j)henomena  of  chronic  alc()holism  are  in  their 
severity  proportionate  to  tlu^  amount  of  alcohol  ingested,  ii'respee- 
tive  of  the  degre'c;  of  <lilution;  but  tin;  danger  of  spirituous  li(piors 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  smaller  hulk  of  each  drink  invites  frecpient 
repetitions,  and  that  its  convenience  of  stowage  enables  it  to  act  in 
greaU-r  toxic  (piantities  and  in  briefer  time  than  either  \  iiious  or 
malt  lirpiors.  '^riien;  can  b<;  no  (pnrstion  that  the  greater  njass  of 
al('(*holi(;  crime,  j)auperism,  insanity,  and   inheritabN*  (h'gcnei'aey 

•  TIm-  iul«litioii  (»f  (ilcf>ho]H,  oftx'n   of  tin-  <lioR|>pr  atw)   more  (lanporoiiH 
kiridM,  to  wiiioM  dclir-ifiit,  in  ii:ittir':il  .'ilcoliol. 
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would  be  (lone  away  with  if,  by  liigli  taxation,  rigid  governmental 
supervision  of  distilleries,  disci-iniinating  licenses  operating  so  as 
to  discourage  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  the  public  were  weaned 
and  diverted  from  their  use  to  the  more  hannless  indulgence  in 
wines  and  beers.  It  is  true  that  even  if  mankind  abandoned  the 
former,  and  indulged  only  in  the  latter,  all  the  evils  of  the  alco- 
hol habit  would  not  be  eradicated.  But  its  ravages  would  in- 
volve a  very  small  percentage  of  the  population ;  they  would  not 
be  as  rapid,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  as  severe,  as  at  present.  The 
contrast  so  happily  sketched  by  Hogarth  in  his  cartoons  "Beer 
Street "  and  "  Gin  Lane  "  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  in  his  time, 
and  he  anticipated  with  his  crayon,  by  more  than  a  century,  the 
conclusions  of  a  committee  of  a  society  devoted  to  medical  juris- 
prudence in  New  York  City,  in  whose  deliberations  I  was  privi- 
leged to  take  pai-t.  That  body  essentially  conhrmed  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  International  Congress  on  Inebriety  held  in  Paris  in 
1878 ;  propositions  which  are  becoming  more  and  more  definitely 
established  in  the  discussion  now  beine  held  before  the  French 
Academy,  and  whose  ado})tion  is  imperative  and  urgent.  With 
the  present  rate  of  increase  of  inebriety  and  resulting  alcoholic 
insanity  and  degeneracy,  the  races  which  are  the  bearers  of  mod- 
ern civilization  will  largely  owe  their  degradation  and  extinction 
to  it,  and  its  inseparable  concomitants. 

E.  C.  Spitzka. 
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COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOI. 

There  arc  men  who  make  a  deeper  impression  upon  their 
contemporaries  by  the  force  or  charm  of  their  personality  than 
by  their  genius  or  other  gifts;  and  sucli  a  man  is  Count  Leo 
Tolstoi,  though  his  genius  and  his  gifts  are  undeniable.  lie  has 
written  much  and  well;  yet  his  extraordinary  po})ularity,  not 
only  in  Russia  but  in  France,  England,  and  other  countries, 
cannot  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  excellence  of  his  writings. 
It  is  especially  during  the  last  few  years  that  he  has  attractiMJ  .iii 
unusual  amount  of  int<3rest  and  attention,  and  this  has  been  due 
in  large;  measure  to  that  revolution  in  his  views,  aims,  and 
character  t/)  which  the  religious  world  gives  the  nam(M)f  ''con- 
version." Of  this  inwanl  revolution  he  has,  in  various  forms, 
published  an  acrount,  and  he  has  proved  the  depth  of  his  sin- 
cerity by  a  te)t;il  change  in  his  manner  of  life.  The  realistic 
novelist  has  become  a  religious  n^former.  lie  now  makes  it  his 
one  aim  t^)  prove  t^)  the  Christian  world  that,  j tartly  through  ig- 
nfjranr-c,  but  mon;  from  insincerity,  it  has  entirely  mistaken  the 
character  and  travestied  the  institutions  of  the;  faith  which  it, 
professes  t^)  maintain. 

To  explain  and  justify  the  j)ositif)n  which  ho  now  occupies, 
Count  ^PolHtoi  has  published  what  may  Ix*  eallcd  his  "(Confes- 
sions;" and  a  inan  who  jfubbshes  a  sirutcre  autobiogni|)hy  is  sure 

C<»f»yrJKht,  IW7,  \iy  the  Furuiii  riilillNhlri((  ('oiiipiiiiy. 
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of  the  world's  attention.  Nothing  is  so  interesting  as  the  heart 
of  man.  When  in  tlie  midst  of  a  very  commonplace  scene 
Terence  introduced  the  famous  line, 

""Homo  sum;  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum puto,'' 

the  Koman  people  at  once  responded  to  the  sentiment,  and  rose 
from  their  seats  with  a  thunder  of  applause.     The  line  of  Pope, 

**  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man," 

at  once  became  proverbial,  because  it  gave  epigrammatic  form  to 
a  general  conviction.  One  of  the  greatest  of  living  poets,  Mr. 
Eobert  Browning,  has  told  us  that  he  has  taken  for  his  lifelong 
subject  "man's  thoughts,  fears,  hates,"  and  that  he  regards  noth- 
ing as  so  supremely  worth  delineation  as  "  the  development  of 
a  soul's  history."  But  to  study  mankind  in  the  abstract  is  one 
thing,  and  to  study  human  nature  by  self-introspection  is  quite 
another.  Mr,  Browning,  while  he  takes  the  anatomy,  and  even 
at  times  the  morbid  anatomv,  of  the  soul  as  the  theme  for  his 
interpretation,  contemptuously  repudiates  the  notion  that  he  is 
ever  portraying  himself.  He  shows  us  his  shop-front,  not  the 
secrets  of  his  house. 

Kousseau  begins  his  "  Confessions  "  by  saying:  "  Je  forme  une 
entreprise  qui  n^eut  Jamais  d'exem2)le  et  dont  Vexecution  n^aura 
point  d'imilateur.  Je  veiix  montrer  d  mes  sernblables  un  homme 
dans  toute  la  verite  de  la  nature;  et  cet  homme^  ce  sera  moi^  He 
was  mistaken  in  saying  that  his  task  was  unexampled.  Pro- 
found as  is  the  gulf  of  difference  which  separates  St.  Augus- 
tine from  Rousseau,  yet  the  Carthaginian  saint  has  laid  bare  his 
heart  to  the  world  as  completely  as  the  French  sage.  Those  two 
confessions  stand  practically  alone  in  literature.  But  it  is 
certainly  not  good  as  a  rule  to  wear  one's  heart  upon  one's  sleeve 
for  daws  to  peck  at.  Few  would  think  it  right  to  lay  open  the 
inmost  secrets  of  their  being.  They  do  not  think  that  the  mul- 
titude can  be  edified  by  laying  bare  to  the  coarse  general  gaze  the 

•*  Abysmal  depths  of  porsonahty  " — 

the  secrets  of  the  microcosm,  the  inner  chambers  of  that  hal- 
lowed individuality  when*  the  soul  is  ah)ne  with  (rod.  The  nu>st 
distinctive  j)arts  of  the  confessions  alike  of  St.  Augustine  and  of 
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Rousseau  have  probably  done  more  harm  than  good,  and  he  who 
breaks  down  the  holy  barriers  of  dignity  and  reticence  is  violat- 
ing a  law  which  nature  herself  has  beneficently  imposed. 

Yet  the  impulse  which  led  to  the  publication  of  those  books 
is  far  from  rare.  The  individual  man,  if  we  can  but  see  him  as 
he  really  is,  will  ever  be  an  object  of  intense  curiosity  to  all  his 
fellows.  A  sincere  representation  of  human  life  can  hardly  fail 
to  secure  notice.  If  Count  Tolstoi's  books  have  appeared  in  edition 
after  edition  and  translation  after  translation,  the  reason  is  be- 
cause the  world  learns  from  him  to  see  life  as  it  is.  He  has  studied 
mankind.  He  has  photographed  the  society  into  which  his  cir- 
cumstances have  thrown  him.  He  has  revealed  himself  and  the 
inmost  workings  of  his  own  mind,  alike  in  his  novels  and  in  his 
autobiographic  revelations.  And  now,  on  the  glaring  stage  of 
publicity,  he  has  flung  convention  to  the  winds,  has  adopted  that 
form  of  life  which  he  regards  as  alone  true  to  ''  Christ's  Chris- 
tianity," and  laying  aside  the  prerogatives  of  his  rank,  wealth, 
and  fame,  lalxjrs  (we  arc  told)  among  his  own  laborers,  and  lives 
a«  a  poor  man  among  the  poor.  He  therefore  makes  an  interest- 
ing and  unusual  figure  in  the  literary  and  social  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  So  many-sided  are  the  aspects  of  his  activ- 
ity that  he  might  be  called  a  Russian  La  Rochefoucauld,  a 
Ru.ssian  Rousseau,  a  Russian  Zinzendorf,  a  Russian  i^'hiubcrt; 
not  that  he  in  reality  reHcrnbles  any  one  of  these  characters,  but 
that  he  presents  certain  affinities  to  tliorn  all. 

Count  Leo  Nikolaievitch  '^folstoi  was  born  at  his  maternal 
estate  of  Ja.snaja  Poljana,  near  Toula,  in  1821»,  and  is  then^forc 
fifty-nine  years  oM.  After  a  home  education  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Kazan,  and  in  1848  cntcnMl  tin;  facultv  of  Kastcrn 
languages.  He  left  the  university  after  two  years,  but,  continued 
his  studies  at  home  until  1851,  when  he  entered  the  army,  went 
tf)  the  Caucasus  witli  his  brother,  and  beg.'in  to  write  liis  earliest 
novels,  "The  Cossacks"  and  "Childhood  and  Youth."  In  1808 
he  w;rv(;d  ufkIct  Prince  Gort.se.hakofT  on  thc^  Danube,  and  subse- 
quently Uxik  part  in  the  defense  of  Sebastr)pol,  which  h(^  has 
dewjribed  in  his  "  Seba«t<^>pol  in  December,  in  May,  and  in 
August."  When  the  war  w«'ih  over  he  resigned  liis  commission, 
and  dcvot^3<l  himself  to  liUjrary  work,   living    on   his  estate    in 
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summer,  and  at  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  in  winter,  until  1861. 
He  then  became  a  magistrate,  and  retired  into  the  country,  de- 
voting himself  mainly  to  the  education  and  improvement  of  the 
peasantry.  In  1860  he  wrote  his  ''  War  and  Peace,"  and  in 
1875-77  his  "  Anna  Karenina."  Since  that  time  he  has  aban- 
doned fiction,  adopted  a  sort  of  communism,  and  occupied  himself 
mainly  with  religious  works. 

In  this  paper  I  propose  to  speak  first  of  his  novels ;  then  of 
his  inner  life ;  and  lastly  of  his  religious  opinions. 

I.  His  works  may  be  broadly  ranged  under  four  classes: 
fiction,  education,  autobiography,  and  religion. 

In  fiction  he  occupies  the  remarkable  position  of  being  the 
founder  of  the  realist  school.  That  "  naturalist "  or  "  impres- 
sionist "  literature  which  has  dragged  down  such  men  as  Zola 
and  others  into  the  very  nadir  of  degradation,  owes  its  impulse  to 
the  Eussian  count.  The  Yicomte  de  Yogiie  admits  that  before 
the  appearance  of  this  school  in  France  Tolstoi  had  been  led  by 
his  own  genius  to  photograph  life  in  its  most  cruel  realities,  in 
its  most  fugitive  nuances.*  It  would,  however,  be  grossly  unjust 
to  leave  any  reader  under  the  impression  that  Tolstoi  has  sinned 
as  the  French  writers  have  done  against  all  morals  and  all  taste, 
or  has  prostituted  the  name  of  art  to  the  service  of  lubricity. 
He  dwells  on  details  which  are  often  painful,  but  he  is  never  im- 
pure, and  with  him  the  details  are  the  accident  not  the  end. 
They  are  due,  in  him,  to  an  "  implacable  psychological  observa- 
tion." His  ^^  micrographie  acharnee"  is  only  an  attempt  to  set 
forth  life  as  it  is,  in  all  its  natural  surroundings,  with  exactitude 
and  simplicity.  He  is  not  a  stylist  like  Tiirgeneff.  Style 
would  add  nothing  to  the  pictures  of  life  and  society  which  he  so 
faithfully  portrays.  ''^  L' ideal  a  cesse^  le  lyriqiie  a  tari^'^  says  Ste. 
Beuve.f  The  aim  of  Tolstoi,  and  of  the  modern  school  in 
general,  is  to  hold  up  the  mirror  to  human  nature,  and  to  depict 
it  with  subtle  observation  alike  in  its  outward  features  and  itvS 

*  '*  Revue  des  deux  Mondes/''  Aug.,  1882.  Dostoievsky  sliows  tlu>  saiuo 
chariictcristics. 

f  Quoted  by  Matthew  AinoUl  in  his  paper  on  Tolstoi  in  the  "  Fortnightly 
Review  "  for  De(^,  1887,  one  of  the  last  coutiibutions  to  literature  of  that 
distinguished  and  beautiful  spirit. 
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most  hidden  motives.  For  this  reason  liis  best  novels  are  not 
easy  reading.  They  become  fatiguing  alike  from  the  crowd  of 
characters  with  which  they  are  thronged,  the  episodical  and  in- 
consequential character  of  many  of  the  scenes,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  characters  act  independently,  with  no  bearing  upon 
each  other  except  that  loose  external  contact  leading  to  nothing 
which  we  find  also  in  life.  Mr.  Arnold  instances  the  chapter  in 
"  Anna  Karenina  "  in  which  Levine  is  hopelessly  late  for  his  wed- 
ding because  his  careless  servant  has  omitted  to  bring  his  port- 
manteau. His  clean  linen  is  all  packed  up,  and  he  cannot  possi- 
bly be  married  before  the  elite  of  Moscow  society  in  a  dirty  shirt. 
We  naturally  expect  to  find  tliat  tlie  scene  will  lead  to  something. 
But  it  leads  to  nothing.  It  is  simply  a  photograph  of  something 
which  probably  occurred  in  the  experience  of  tlie  novelist  him- 
self. There  is  an  exactly  analogous  triviality  in  "  War  and 
Peace,"  where  a  young  lady  is  dressing  for  a  ball,  and  where,  ab- 
solutely d  propos  de  rien^  Tolstoi  stops  to  give  us  the  grave  piece 
of  infoniiation  that  at  the  last  moment  a  tuck  has  to  be  run  into 
the  young  la<ly's  dre.ss.  Tu  write  thus  is  truly  to  jmint  life  in 
the  style  of  Teniers  or  of  Quentin  Matsys. 

Tolstoi's  best  work  is  undoubtedly  the  novel  just  mentioned, 
"Anna  Karenina."  It  is  a  pi(-ture  of  Ru.ssian  life,  terrible 
in  the  merciless  fidelity  <^f  its  realistic  coloring,  and  interest- 
ing  in  its  study  of  various  characters.  The  story  mainly 
turns  upon  the  married  life  of  Dolly  and  Stiva;  the  courtship 
and  married  life  of  Kitty  and  Levine;  and  the  married  life  of 
Anna  and  Alexi.s,  broken  by  her  illicit  union  with  Wronsky. 
Never  was  marric^l  life,  in  its  petty  details,  trials,  and  tragedies 
subject  to  a  more  rnicro.scopic  gaze.  Stiva  is  a  sort  of  '^rito 
Melerria;  he  is  a  Ru.ssian  prince,  handsome,  healthy,  smiling,  im- 
pecunious, inten.sely  sensuous  and  egotistical,  fond  of  good  wine 
and  good  dinners,  and  never  rising  above  theimDulsos  of  a  geniul 
wjjfi.shness.  At  the  o|)ening  of  the  story  we  see  the  tran(iuil 
liapj)inc.ss  of  his  weddc<l  life  in  peril  of  total  shipvvr(;ck  from  the 
diHC<^)Very  of  liis  intrigue  witli  tin;  governess  of  his  chihlreii. 
From  tliis  disaster  he  is  saved  i)y  tlu;  fine;  ta(;t  of  his  lov(;ly  sist(;r 
Anna   Karenina,    who,   with    inimitable  grac<*    and   skill,   brings 

about  a  reeon(;iliation   b(?tween   him  and   his   injured  wife.      His 
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wife  is  tlie  perfect  type  of  a  tried  and  toiling  woman;  the  simple, 
honest,  and  loving  Dolly.  Kitty,  who  is  Dolly's  sister,  is  on 
the  eve  of  being  engaged  to  the  handsome  guardsman,  Count 
Wronsky,  but  Anna  meets  him  first  at  a  railway  station  and  then 
at  a  ball,  and  the  two  fall  hopelessly  in  love  with  each  other. 
Anna's  husband,  Alexis,  is  a  worthy  but  disagreeable  and  pedantic 
official,  much  older  than  herself,  whose  habits  are  tiresome,  and 
whose  formal,  unemotional  temperament  entirely  fails  to  satisfy  the 
warm  heart  and  richly  endowed  nature  of  Anna.  Hardly  try- 
ing to  resist  her  passion  for  Wronsky,  who  is  entirely  devoted  to 
her,  she  is  swept  away  by  the  stream,  until  at  last  she  ends  in 
guilt,  which  it  becomes  impossible  to  conceal.  Her  husband, 
ostensibly  from  high  Christian  motives,  inflicts  on  her  no  pun- 
ishment beyond  absolute  separation  from  her  lover.  She  is 
brought  by  illness  to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  as  she  lies  on 
what  she  believes  to  be  her  deathbed,  she  brings  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Alexis  and  her  lover,  who  in  shame  and  re- 
morse returns  home,  and  makes  an  attempt  at  suicide.  But  Anna 
recovers  from  her  illness,  and  Wronsky  from  his  wound.  Her 
affection  for  her  husband,  renewed  for  a  time  bv  his  noble  and 
forgiving  conduct  at  one  supreme  moment,  yields  to  slow  ami 
growing  repugnance.  He  is  formal  and  exasperating,  and  pos- 
sesses as  little  as  herself  the  secret  of  duty  which  may  smooth 
down  the  agony  which  must  otherwise  result  from  the  incom- 
patibility of  temperaments  in  an  ill-assorted  marriage.  In  the 
despair  of  a  nature  which  cannot  exist  without  love  and  sym- 
pathy, she  leaves  him  to  live  with  Wronsky.  Then  we  see  the 
long,  slow  agony  of  this  unhallowed  union ;  not  only  the  loss  of 
position,  the  sliame  of  necessary  isolation,  the  coldness  of  society, 
and  the  separation  from  her  beloved  little  son,  but  much  more 
the  tortures  of  jealousy  and  irritability,  the  impossibility  that  the 
man  should  sacrifice  so  completely  as  the  wonum  does  the  ordi- 
nary pursuits  and  interests  of  life,  the  blight  wliicli  falls  over  both 
careers,  the  certain  and  terrible  Nemesis  of  violated  laws.  The 
long  misery  and  misunderstanding  of  ^Vnna  end  in  her  eoniniitting 
suicide  by  flinging  herself  before  a  passing  train.  In  this  pietuiv, 
which  is  ])ainted  with  consuniinatt'  lidt'lity,  lies  the  chief  nionil 
of  the  story:  and  rarely  has  there  been  a  more  powerful   illustru- 
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tion  of  the  thesis  of  the  book  of  wisdom,  "  Wherewithal  a  man 
sinneth,  therewith  also  shall  he  be  punished." 

I  have  already  warned  the  reader  against  the  supposition  that 
this  tale  of 

**  a  crime 
Of  sense,  av^enged  by  sense  that  wore  with  time," 

resembles  in  any  respect  the  immoral  romances  with  which 
France  has  become  so  fatally  familiar.  The  story  in  one  of  its 
main  currents  deals  with  adultery  and  its  consequences,  but  it 
deals  with  them  in  no  unholy  spirit.  The  tale  is  told  not  because 
the  author  loves  to  dwell  on  what  is  impure  and  painful,  but 
because  he  desires  to  give  an  awful  and  lurid  warning,  and  to 
show  that  this  warning  is  founded  on  the  inevitable  certainty  of 
natural  laws.  "Much  in  'Anna  Karenina'  is  painful,"  says  Mr. 
Arnold,  "  much  is  unpleasant,  but  nothing  is  of  a  nature  to 
trouble  the  senses,  or  to  please  those  who  wish  their  senses 
troubled.     This  taint  is  wholly  absent." 

Side  by  side  with  this  story  we  have  that  of  Kitty  and  Levine. 
Kitty  at  first  refuses  the  unconventional  and  somewhat  vacillat- 
ing young  man,  but  after  she  has  recovered  from  tlie  illness 
caused  by  Wronsky's  desertion  of  her,  she  learns  to  love  him 
and  feel  his  wortli.  They  marry,  and  though  Levine  is 
crotchetty,  unsettled,  and  in  many  respects  a  trying  husband,  and 
tlirjugli  they  have  serious  cjuarrels  and  misunderstandings,  they 
are  yet  very  happy.  Of  L(,'vine  I  will  say  no  more,  because  the 
autobiographic  sketches  of  Tolstoi  show  us  that  Levine  is  practi- 
cally a  picture  of  himsrlf. 

Some  may  prefer  ''  War  and  Peace  "  to  "Anna  Karenina."  It 
is  undeniably  a  very  great  work,  though  there  can  be  tio  readers 
wlio  do  not  MufTcr  from  the  intol(.*ra])l(;  t(;dium  of  its  crowded 
confusion  and  otiose  minutcMiess.  Thiry  must  not,  however, 
comj>lain  of  this  "  tangh^  of  emotions  and  hui-ri(;d  transcript  of  iiici- 
dcjiits,"  in  which  there  is  no  concfMitration  ;  for  the;  very  desultori- 
nesH  and  irrelevant  detail  oi  the  i>ook  belong  to  the  inmost  i(h'a 
of  the  writer,  ilis  apparont  ]>iirposelessncss  is  part  of  his  |)ui- 
|K»H(^  We  find  in  his  pages  what  W(;  find  in  the  living  worhl, 
and  he  h-aves  UHwith  iurlfaccrabh'  impn'ssions  of  the  hori'or,  iiap- 
hazard,  and  futiHty  of  wai',  and  of  thr  tlirice-redoubled  vanity  of 
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a  life  wliicli  is  not  illuminated  from  within  by  the  light  of  the 
unseen.  The  book  was  written  at  a  stage  of  the  author's  experi- 
ence in  whieh  human  existence  seemed  little  better  than  a  tomb 
in  which  no  lamp  was  lit. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  later  works,  we  may  see  in  two  of 
his  smaller  romances  a  specimen  of  his  methods. 

One  of  these  is  the  "  Death  of  Ivan  Iliitch."  Tolstoi  is  ap- 
parently fond  of  studying  the  grim  phenomena  of  the  deathbed, 
and  so  of  going  to  the  very  verge  of  that  awful  abyss  which  no 
man  knows.  In  "  Anna  Karenina  "  he  has  given  us  in  elaborate 
detail  the  death  of  Nicolas  Levine,  and  in  "  War  and  Peace  "  the 
death  of  Prince  Andr^.  Iliitch  is  a  very  different  personage. 
He  is  a  bourgeois^  without  moi*al  and  without  ideal,  caring  only 
for  the  money  and  vulgar  comforts  which  life  can  bring.  In  this 
elaborately  detailed  sketch  we  see  the  hypocritic  egotism  of  his 
three  bosom  friends,  who  cannot  be  induced  even  by  the  near 
presence  of  death  to  give  up  their  game  at  cards,  and  the  vulgar 
self-absorption  of  his  commonplace  widow.  The  faithful  atten- 
tions of  his  peasant  nurse,  Gu^rassim,  are  the  only  redeeming 
feature  in  this  very  realistic  journey  to  the  edge  of  the  Unknown. 

Another  instantaneous  photograph  (if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion) of  life,  not  this  time  among  the  wealthy  Eussian  princes  of 
the  capitals,  or  the  bourgeois  of  the  humbler  towns,  is  the  little 
story  entitled  "  A  Poor  Devil."  The  hero  is  a  drunken  country 
peasant  named  Polikei.  He  so  far  conquers  his  temptations  to 
drink  and  to  dishonesty  as  to  bring  back  to  his  mistress,  from 
the  bank  in  the  neighboring  town,  a  sum  of  four  hundred  and 
sixty-two  rubles.  But  unhappily  the  rough  cap  in  which  he 
puts  the  money  for  safety  has  a  hole  in  it ;  the  money  drops  out 
upon  the  road,  and  when  he  returns  he  is  so  horror-stricken  at 
the  mishap,  and  at  the  suspicions  which  it  aflixes  to  his  character, 
that  he  at  once  goes  into  the  garret  and  hangs  himself.  luci- 
dentally  the  little  tale  is  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
illustrates  the  misery  caused  by  peasant  conscription,  and  for  its 
vivid  description  of  the  mode  of  life  among  the  lowest  serfs  of  a 
Russian  estate. 

We  cannot  leave  these  novels  witliout  noting  the  predi>mi- 
nantly  gray  and  dismal  coloring  of  all  Russian  i-oniance.    Tolsti>i's 
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later  convictions  have  led  him  to  abandon  the  pride  of  national- 
ity, but  he  has  been  unable  to  resist  the  influences  of  the  Zeit- 
geist^ and  is  inevitably,  in  both  the  great  phases  of  his  life,  a  child 
of  his  nation  and  his  age.  "Pessimism,"  says  another  Kussian 
writer,  N.  Tsakin,  "  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  all  those 
epochs  of  history  in  which  the  mass  of  human  suffering  is  at  a 
maximum,  and  moral  aspirations  are  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  social  conditions.  Involved  in  an  unequal  conflict  with 
their  surroundings,  men  come  to  regard  life  as  a  terrible  burden, 
and  seek  refuge  in  suicide,  or  in  strange,  mystical,  and  extrava- 
gant theories  of  society."  Russia  is  now  passing  through  such  a 
period,  and  it  is  the  resultant  pessimism  and  poetic  melancholy 
which  have  attracted  so  much  interest  in  Europe  during  the  past 
few  years.  Turgeneff  has  been  described  as  a  man  with  "  a 
great  grey  face,  sad  and  weary  alike  of  the  world's  folly  and 
wisdom.  A  man  in  whose  face  you  read  "  Russian  "  at  the  first 
glance,  enjin^  Vhomme  de  ses  ceuvres.'^  If  Tolstoi  in  his  novels 
shows  the  impress  of  the  intolerable  weariness  which  weighs  u})on 
the  upper  classes  in  Russia,  in  his  later  developments  he  shows 
the  result  of  the  same  influences  which  have  led  to  the  existence 
of  such  sects  as  the  "Christs,"  the  "Skopsty,"  the  "Negators," 
the  Prigoony,  tlie  followers  of  Khodkine,  of  Colonel  Doobowitz, 
and  of  Michael  I'opof.  His  views  may  differ  from  theirs  as  the 
views  of  a  good  and  able  man  differ  from  those  of  monstrous 
fanatics,  but  they  illustrate  the  unhealthy  ferment  of  society,  and 
are  founded  lu)  less  on  strange  misintcr])retations  and  one-sided 
appeals. 

II.  Tolstoi  has  long  been  interested  in  education.  When,  in 
18fll,  he  became  a  c(juntry  magistrate,  he  founded  jx'asant  scthools 
at  Ja,snaja  i*(jljana.  His  "  Al])ha])('t  "  and  his  "Heading  Prim- 
ers," drawn  up  for  these  scliools,  have  bccouK;  widely  j)opular 
in  liuHsia.  JIo  also  founded  an  educational  magazine,  to  which 
he  contributed  articles  based  on  personal  observation  of  the  little 
rA/o^/yVZ-.s  (peasants).  We  have  the  des(3ription  of  Jasnaja  Poljana 
from  the  ]»en  of  its  founder,  and  it  must  ])e  confesst^l  tluit  it  is 
l>aM(Ml  f)n  very  c/rWr///a//Y.' principles.  Tolstoi  thinks  that  a  S(;hool 
has  }\()  right  to  inti'ifere  in  education,  whicth  is  a  pun^ly  family 
affair;   that  it  has  no  right  either  to  punish  (»r  to  reward;   that  its 
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best  police  and  administration  consist  in  leaving  to  the  pupils  ab- 
solute liberty  to  learn  and  arrange  among  themselves  as  they  think 
best !  The  result  of  acting  upon  these  impossible  theories  seems 
to  be,  in  many  instances,  to  create  a  perfect  bear-garden.  The 
information  which  has  been  given  to  the  world  about  the  work- 
ings of  the  school  may  be  insufhcient,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  en- 
courage practical  teachers  to  imitate  the  model  set  before  them. 

III.  But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  Tolstoi's  autobiographic  works, 
which  have  been  widely  circulated  in  manuscript,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  be  published  in  Russian.  They  have  been  translated 
into  French  under  the  titles  "J/a  Confession^'' ^  ''^ Ma  Religion^''  and 
"  Que  FaireT^  and  the  substance  of  them  has  been  published  in 
English  under  the  title  of  "  Christ's  Christianity." 

In  the  first  of  these  works  he  tells  us  how  he  came  to  believe. 
He  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  was  brought  up  mainly 
by  an  aunt.  Up  to  the  age  of  twelve  he  had  given  a  traditional 
assent  to  the  faith  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church ;  but  one  dav  a 
boy  from  school,  coming  to  spend  the  Sunday  with  him  and  his 
elder  brothers,  announced  it  as  the  latest  discovery  of  his  gym- 
nasium that  there  was  no  God,  and  that  everything  taught  them 
on  the  subject  of  religion  was  an  imposture.  Demetry,  his  eldest 
brother,  then  at  the  university,  lived  the  life  of  a  strict  Pietist, 
but  the  other  brothers  adopted  the  unbelief  which,  under  external 
conformity,  is  all  but  universal  among  youths  of  the  upper 
classes  in  France  and  Russia.  The  young  Tolstoi  read  Yoltaire, 
and  began  to  regard  religion  as  a  mere  form,  especially  because 
he  observed  no  difference  of  essential  character  between  believers 
and  unbelievers,  and  was  never  })ractically  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  A  faith  accepted 
on  trust,  and  upheld  by  authority,  but  unsupported  by  the 
cogent  evidence  of  living  example,  gradually  faded  out  of  his  mind. 
It  was  a  house  of  cards,  which  collapsed  at  a  touch,  and  the  t^nly 
difference  between  him  and  others  was  that  his  skepticism  was 
more  conscious,  tliough  he  still  supposed  himself  to  believe  in  a 
God,  aiul  to  accept  (or  not  to  deny)  an  undetlnable  something 
which  he  called  the  teaching  of  Christ.  Hut  even  his  belief  in 
a  ])Ossibility  of  perfection  soon  gave  way  before  a  desire  for 
earthly  success,     lie  yielded  to  his  passions  because  all  etVorts 
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after  virtue  were  derided,  whereas  even  his  aunt  taught  him,  as 
Lord  Chesterfield  had  the  infamv  to  teach  his  son,  ^^Rien  ne 
forme  un  jeune  homme  comme  une  liaison  avec  une  femme  coinme  il 
{auty  Her  one  desire  was  to  see  him  marrj  a  rich  bride,  and 
become  an  adjutant  to  the  emperor.     He  sajs : 

**  I  cannot  now  recall  those  yeai*s  without  painful  feeling's  of  horror  and 
loathing.  I  put  men  to  death  in  war,  I  fought  duels,  I  lost  at  cards,  wasted 
my  substance  wrung  from  the  sweat  of  peasants,  punished  the  latter  cruelly, 
rioted  with  loose  women,  and  deceived  men.  L3'ing,  robbery,  adultery  of 
all  kinds,  drunkenness,  violence,  and  murder  all  committed  by  me,  not  one 
crime  omitted,  and  yet  I  was  not  the  less  considered  by  my  equals  as  a 
comparatively  moral  man  ! " 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  warn  the  reader  that  he  must  not 
take  this  confession  quite  au  pied  de  la  lettre.  St.  Augustine, 
Bunyan,  Whitfield,  and  others  have  after  their  convei-sion 
used,  respecting  their  past  selves,  a  violence  of  language  which 
must  not  be  understood  from  the  point  of  view  adopted  by  the 
ordinary  man  of  the  world. 

He  Vjecame  an  author  (I  follow  his  own  narrative)  out  of 
pride  and  love  of  gain;  succeeded,  and  was  fiattered ;  and  finding 
tliat  liis  fellow  writers,  while  f)n)])osing  to  be  teachers  of  man- 
kind, contented  themselves  with  a  life  of  dissipation  and  worldli- 
ness,  he  did  the  same.  But  before  three  years  were  over  he  was 
comj)letely  disillusioned  by  the  liollowness  of  the  [)rctensions 
which  had  at  first  attracted  him.  He  continued,  however,  to 
live  the  blind  life  of  vanity  and  egotism  for  six  years  longer.  He 
still  believed  vaguely  in  progress,  but  the  belief  was  shaken 
j)artly  by  the  sight  of  an  execution  in  Paris,  jiartly  by  the  ejirly 
death  of  his  l^n^ther;  and  although  he  found  some  satisfaction  in 
his  wthools  and  his  newspaper,  they  involved  him  in  difficulties, 
and  lie  was  force<i  into  the  conviction  that  Ik;  was  trying  to  teach 
without  knowing  how  or  what.  After  an  illness  from  which  Ik; 
recovered  by  a  visit  to  the;  steppes,  he  married,  and  foi'  fifteen 
years  was  a}>sorb(Ml  \)\  th<'  cares  and  duties  of  family  life*,  which 
led  him  away  from  th(j  search  as  to  what  life  meant  as  a  whole. 
He  only  aimed  at  ]>ersoiial  an<l  family  hajtpin<;ss,  and  taught  the 
Ham(!  in  his  ncjvel.s,  obtiiining,  he  says,  "an  enormous  pecuniary 
reward  and  great  ap])lause  for  valuel(;ss  work." 
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But  gradually  a  sort  of  torpor  grew  on  liiin,  a  perplexity  and 
stoppage  of  life,  which  perpetually  menaced  him  with  the  two 
questions,  "  Why  ?  "  and  "  What  after  ?  "  He  tried  in  vain  to 
get  rid  of  those  questions  by  treating  them  as  childish ;  but  more 
and  more  he  felt  that  his  life  was  no  life.  Though  he  was  strong, 
healthy,  rich,  famous,  increasingly  prosperous,  and  blessed  with 
good  children  and  a  loving  wife,  the  thought  of  death  forced 
itself  upon  him  with  terrible  persistence ;  art  lost  all  charm  for 
him ;  learning  had  no  solution  to  offer  for  the  problems  by  which 
he  w^as  tormented ;  the  thought  of  suicide  constantly  haunted 
him  as  the  only  escape  from  the  ennui  and  purposelessness  of 
even  so  prosperous  a  lot  as  his.  The  theories  of  development 
and  materialism  became  senseless  to  him.  He  went  through  the 
same  experiences  as  Solomon  and  Sakya  Muni  and  Schopen- 
hauer, and  was  as  much  disgusted  as  those  mighty  predecessors 
with  the  ignorance,  the  self-indulgence,  and  the  stolid  indifference 
which  inevitably  and  on  every  side  confront  the  sensuous  life 
which  is  not  founded  on  a  sense  of  the  Unseen. 

Levine,  in  "  Anna  Karenina,"  is  first  delivered  from  a  similar 
agony  and  disquietude  by  the  answer  of  a  peasant  to  the  question, 
"  Why  is  one  farmer  more  humane  than  another?  "  "  Men  are 
not  all  alike,"  said  the  peasant;  "  one  man  lives  for  his  belly, 
like  Mitiovuck,  another  for  his  soul,  for  God,  like  old  Plato."* 
*' What  do  you  call  living  for  his  soul,  for  God?  "  asks  Levine. 
"  It's  quite  simple,"  answered  the  peasant;  "  living  by  the  rule  of 
God,  of  the  truth."  Levine  made  no  reply,  but  tlie  phrase  rang 
in  his  heart,  and  impressed  him  with  the  conviction  that  the  one 
thing  worth  living  for  is  to  be  good. 

It  was  even  so  that  Tolstoi's  deliverance  came.  He  found 
no  real  faith,  and  often  an  avowed  unbelief,  among  the  learned, 
the  wealthy,  and  the  noble,  and  therewith  a  concomitant  misery. 
He  found  pure  conventionalism  among  the  religious  classes,  and 
with  all  their  unnecessary  and  unreasonable  doctrines,  lie  saw  nv-* 
difference  between  his  own  life  and  theirs.  But  he  found  true 
faith  in  all  its  simplicity  as  a  force  of  life  among  the  unlearned 
and  the  poor.  Experience  had  taught  him  that  the  intellectual 
and  scientific  life  of  tht^  cultivated  classes  was  not  real  life,  hut 
*  Pliito  is  a  coiniiioii  iuinu>,  it  is  said,  aiUDii^'  Iviissiun  pfusaiits. 
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only  an  epicurean  consolation.  Among  the  people,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  he  found  that  faith,  even  though  mixed  with  superstitions, 
gave  them  resignation  and  peace.  In  the  huts  where  poor  men 
lie,  there  was  none  of  the  morbid  egotism  which  he  detested  in 
himself  and  in  the  society  with  which  he  was  familiar.  "  The 
moujik  acts  instinctively,  as  if  he  were  alone  in  the  universe,  and 
has  no  introspection."  He  began  to  see  that  if  life  had  seemed 
to  him  like  a  shameful  injury,  death  an  evil  joke,  and  suicide 
a  haunting  temptation,  it  was  not  because  he  had  thought  in- 
correctlv,  but  because  he  had  lived  ill.  He  learnt  that  "  to 
know  God  and  to  live  are  one.     God  is  life." 

He  renounced  the  life  of  his  own  class  as  being  only  a  sem- 
blance and  a  shadow,  and  he  adopted  the  simple  life  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  But  the  creeds,  the  liturgies,  and  the  ritual  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  failed  to  satisfy  him,  and  specially  because  they 
involved  the  spirit  of  self-satisfaction  and  intolerance.  He  ceased 
to  conform  to  the  church.  Confirmed  by  a  dream  which  once  more 
brought  home  to  him  the  awfulness  of  life  and  death,  he  en- 
deavored \a)  disentangle  the  false  from  the  true. 

IV.  The  history  of  that  search  is  contained  in  tlie  book, 
"What  I  believe."  For  fifteen  years  he  had  been  a  child,  for 
thirty-five  a  man,  without  religious  belief.  In  the  book  just  j)ub- 
lished,  which  was  written  in  1884,  he  says: 

"  Five  yoarsaf^o  I  V)og'an  to  bolicve  in  the  teaclnnpc  of  Christ,  and  my 
\\U',  was  suddfjnly  clian^ed.  I  coiusod  to  faro  for  that  which  I  liad  previously 
desirod,  and  Ix-j^an  to  lonj^  for  that  which  I  Ijad  not  cared  for.  What  iiad 
formerly  socmcd  U)  nu;  gootl  Hcomed  bad,  and  what  had  scorned  biul  scorned 
gfxxl.  It  iia[)pened  to  mo  as  it  nii<;ht  happen  to  a  man  who,  havin*:;-  left 
his  home  on  hnsin^jss,  should  suddenly  Hnd  the  business  to  be  iinneces- 
sary,  and  ^o  liome  ag^ain.  All  this  came  from  n)y  undersUmding'  the 
tcaf:hing'  of  Christ  otherwise  than  I  hiul  formerly  understood  it.  .  .  . 
ChriHt  hoH  sp<jken  to  all  the  millions  of  the  Himple.  I  believed  and  was 
saved." 


^'hc  full  history  of  the  grounds  (A  this  change  is  reserved  for 
two  workH  on  which  (yount  ^Folstoi  has  long  be(ni  occuj)ied :  a 
critieiHin  of  clognjatic  th<*oh)gy,  and  a  n(;w  harmony  of  the  four 
goHjKrls.  Love,  humility,  self-abasement,  self-SMcri fi(te,  the;  return 
of  gfHid  for  (^vil,  and  not  the  dogmatie  statements  or  outward 
ccremf>ni(^  of  the  church,  had   always  seemecl  to  him  tlie  things 
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essentially  vital  in  Christianity.     The  church,  he  thought,  while 
nominall}^  accepting  these  principles,  has  weakened  and  under- 
mined them.     She  has  substituted    the    obscurest   dogmas   for 
Christ's  most  categorical  rules,  which  rules  she  has  entirely  ex- 
plained away.     After  repeated  search,  the  central  principle  of  all 
Christ's  teaching  seemed  to  him  to  be,   "Resist  not   evil,"  or 
"  him  that  is  evil."     He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  coarse 
deceit  had  been  palmed  upon  the  world  when  these  words  were 
held  by  civil  society  to  be  compatible  with  war,  courts  of  justice, 
capital  punishment,  divorce,  oaths,  national  prejudice,  and  indeed 
with  most  of  the  institutions  of  civil  and  social  life.     He  now  be- 
lieves that  the  kingdom  of  God  would  come  if  all  men  kept  these 
five  commandments,  which  he  holds  to  be  the  pith  of  all  Christ's 
teaching,  viz:  1.  Live  in  peace  with  all  men.    2.  Be  pure.    8.  Take 
no  oaths.     4.  Never  resist  evil.     5.  Eenounce  national  distinc- 
tions.    He  believes  that  the  faith  which  overcomes  the  world  is 
faith  in  the  teaching  of  Christ ;    that  on  this  teaching,  literally 
carried  out,  depends  the  sole  complete  happiness  of  mankind; 
that  its  fulfillment  is  neglected ;  that  the  life  of  all  who  neglect  it 
is  miserable ;  but  that  its  fulfillment  is  ])ossible,  easy,  and  joyful, 
and  will  save  each  individual  man  as  well  as  all  mankind  from 
inevitable  ruin.     And  believing' this,  he  has  shown  the  sincerity 
of  his  belief  by  acting  up  to  it.     He  has  renounced  all  feelings 
of  anger  and  enmity.      The  descendant  of   Count  Tolstoi  the 
friend  of  Peter  the  Great,  he  refuses,  for  himself  and  others,  all 
titles,  rank,  or  any  name  but  that  of  man.     He  repudiates  the 
fame,  praise,  or  learning  which  tend  to  separate  him  from  others ; 
he  strives  to  get  free  of  the  evidences  of  wealth  in  his  food,  dress, 
outward  appearance,  and  mode  of  life.     He  lives  in  a  simple  and 
laborious  routine,  earning  his  own  bread.     He  refuses  all  oaths, 
lives  in  purity,  and  regards  all  men  as  brothei*s.     He  accepts  all 
this  teaching  immediately  and  directly  from  Christ,  attaching  to 
his  words  an  importance  infinitely  greater  than  to  anything  in  the 
rest  of  the  Bible.     Most  of  the  Bible  does  not  seem  to  liim  to  re- 
flect the  spirit  of  Christ  at  all,  though  it  has  been  brought  into 
artificial  and  unwarrantable  connection  with  it.     Hence  he  rejwts 
the  chief  doctrint^s  of  the  church  :  that  of  the  Atoneinent  bv  bloini, 
that  of  the  Trinity,  that  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  u|H>n 
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the  Apostles  and  his  transmission  to  the  priesthood  by  haying 
on  of  hands,  that  of  the  need  of  the  seven  sacraments  for  salva- 
tion. He  sets  aside  the  authority  of  Paul,  of  councils,  of 
fathers,  popes,  or  patriarchs^  and  believes  himself  to  be  the  im- 
mediate disciple  of  Christ  alone.  A  recent  visitor  describes  him 
as  he  lives  now  in  his  country  home,  on  terms  of  homeliest 
friendship  with  his  peasants,  amid  the  silence  only  broken  by  the 
songs  of  birds,  the  voices  of  children,  and  the  murmur  of  the  bees 
in  the  acacias. 

*'  In  the  room  which  is  next  to  his  little  study  lies  his  shoemaker's  outfit, 
his  awl,  his  knife,  and  liis  leather.  On  the  wooden  partition  wall  hangs  the 
scythe,  with  which  a  little  later  he  will  renew  the  pleasures  of  mowing, 
which  he  has  eulogized  in  'Anna  Karenina.'  In  an  hour  or  two  the  great 
novelist,  perhaps  the  greatest  living  novelist,  will  appear  in  his  viOKJik's 
garb,  with  the  dark  loose  coat  and  leather  girdle,  and  we  shall  sally  forth 
together  over  field  and  forest,  drinking  in  the  glad  sunshine,  and  exulting 
in  thebeauty  and  glory  and  melody  of  spring." 

Now  any  man  is  to  be  venerated  who,  even  if  his  belief  be 
partial  and  erroneous,  makes  immense  sacrifices  in  proof  of  his 
professed  convictions.  Self-sacrifice  is  always  fruitful,  and 
even  if  Christ's  teaching  be  practically  misunderstood,  yet  tlie 
honest  attempt  to  carry  into  practice  its  essential  principles  can 
hardly  fail  to  bring  down  a  blessing.  But  we  are  compelled  to 
ask,  Is  this  interpretation  of  Christ  a  true  one  ?  Are  iill  iihmi 
bound,  or  is  any  man  bound,  to  act  as  this  great  writer  has 
done  ? 

I  will  here  only  exj)ress  my  belief  that,  though  actuated  by  the 
noblest  sincerity,CountTolst^)i  has  been  misled  by  partial  and  one- 
sided intrTpretation.s  of  the  meatiing  of  the  Gospel  and  the  mind 
and  will  of  Christ.  To  enter  into  the  proof  of  this  is  irn|)()ssil)h5 
in  tliis  article,  for  I  have  already  exceeded  the  space  at  my  com- 
mand. Mf'anwhiU;  the  reader  who  feels  trou])led  lest  it  should 
be  hi.s  <luty  al.so  to  forsake  all  the  conditions  of  his  life,  and  to 
take  u[)  the  |K)sition  and  work  of  a  common  laborer,  may  rest 
for  the  present  on  tlu^  jirinciple,  Scairws  jndirat  orhis  trrrarum. 
Witli  few  and  rare  exceptions  the  whole  of  Christendom,  from 
the;  days  of  the  apostles  down  to  our  own,  luis  come  to  tlx^  firm 
conelnsion  that  it  w.'us  the  ol'jeet  of  Christ  to  lay  down  great 
et<;rnal  j)nnci])leH,  but  not  to  disturb  the  bases  and  revolutionize 
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the  institutions  of  jiU  liunuui  society,  which  themselves  rest  on 
divine  sanctions  as  well  as  on  inevitable  conditions.  Were  it  my 
object  to  j)rove  how  untenable  is  the  doctrine  of  communism, 
based  by  Count  Tolstoi  u})on  the  divine  paradoxes-,  which  can 
be  interpreted  on  only  historical  principles  in  accordance  with 
the  whole  method  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  it  w^ould  require  an 
ampler  canvas  than  I  have  here  at  my  disposal.     Tolstoi  says: 

**  Everything  confirmed  tlie  truth  of  the  meaning  which  I  found  in  the 
teacliing  of  Christ.  But  for  a  long  time  I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the 
strange  idea  that  after  eighteen  centuries,  during  which  the  Christian  faith 
has  been  confessed  by  millions  of  men,  and  thousands  of  men  have  conse- 
crated their  lives  to  the  study  of  this  faith,  it  was  granted  to  me  to  discover 
the  law  of  Christ  as  a  new  thing.    Yet  strange  as  this  might  be,  so  it  was!" 

The  assertion  is  made  wdth  an  unconscious  and  magnificent 
egotism.  It  breathes  "  the  superb  confidence  of  a  reformer, "  but 
it  sufficientlv  condemns  the  conclusion  of  this  o^reat  man.  He 
is  not  the  first  who  has  understood  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  nor  will  he  be  the  last.  The  church  in 
general  has  not  been  mistaken  as  to  the  inmost  essence  of  Christ's 
revelation.  Many  thousands  of  men  are  living  in  accordance  with 
his  precepts  though  they  accept  the  ordinary  laws  and  institutions 
of  national  life.  To  show  the  points  wdierein  Tolstoi  labors  under 
a  mistake,  as  many  a  sublime  enthusiast  has  done  in  former  times, 
would  require  many  pages ;  but  we  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  all 
Christians  have  not  been  laboring  under  a  delusion  so  complete 
as  he  imagines. 

"  One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  listening  world  has  never  lost." 

F.  W.  Farkar. 
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In  the  three  previous  articles  in  the  Fokum  I  have  endeavored 
to  present  facts  which  prove 

First.  How  small  a  proportion  of  each  year's  annual  product 
is  or  can  be  added  to  the  capital  of  the  country  *  not  exceeding 
ten  per  cent,  in  a  normal  year. 

Secondly.  How  rapidly  this  annual  product  has  been  increased 
in  recent  years  both  in  quantity  and  in  gross  value,  accompanied  by 
a  wider  and  cheaper  distribution,  resulting  in  a  constant  advance 
in  the  standard  of  common  welfare  and  of  common  comfort. 

Thirdly.  I  have  given  the  data  tending  to  prove  that  although 
the  additions  to  capital  or  wealth  constitute  a  diminishing  share 
of  an  increasing  product,  yet  such  has  been  the  rapidity  in  the 
increase  of  this  gross  product  as  to  have  brought  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  this  country  at  the  j)rcsent  time  to  an  amount  greater  in 
proportion  to  population  than  it  ever  was  before,  small  in  })r()- 
portion  to  the  total  product  as  the  annual  increment  of  added 
caf)ital  may  be. 

Fourthly.  From  these  facts  T  have  deduced  proofs  of  the  prop- 
osition, that  JUS  caj)itiil  becomes  more  effective  it  secures  to  itself 
either  in  tlic  form  of  rent,  interest,  or  profit,  a  lessening  j)r()p()rti()n 
of  the  increa.sed  annual  product;  or,  to  put  the  case  in  another 
fonn,  OH  capital  becomes  more  abundant  as  well  as  more  effective, 
it  is  placed  at,  or  worked  in,  the;  service  of  labor  for  a  lower  rate 
of  compensation,  or  for  a  diminishing  share  of  tlu^  joint  j)roduct 
c>f  labor  and  f'aj)ital. 

Fifthly.  As  labor  becomes  rnon;  skillful  ;in<l  therefore  more 
effective,  and  is  at  th(j  same  time  more  intelligently  directed  in 
its  apj)]ication  to  prrKluction,  workmen  secure  t<^)  themselves  an 
incrcjusing  share  of  .1  larg<Tan<l  larger  jjrfKliict;  or,  in  other  words, 
workuKMi  attiiin  larger  earnings  by  their  ability  to  niakc^  goods 
or  to  perform  services  of  any  kind  at  a  (constantly  diminishing 
cost.     This  gain  in  cflicieiicy  and  therefore   in  earning  power,  is 
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attained  by  workmen  in  just  proportion  to  the  development  of 
the  individual  capacity  of  each  man  or  woman.  The  condition 
on  which  individual  capacity  leads  to  personal  welfare  is,  of 
necessity,  that  all  men  and  adult  women  shall  retain  their  personal 
control  over  their  own  time  and  their  own  work.  If  they  are 
restricted  in  making  their  personal  agreements  or  bargains  either 
by  State  laws  limiting  the  freedom  of  contract  or  by  the  by-laws 
of  associations  in  disposing  of  their  time,  or  if  they  are  restricted 
in  the  personal  control  of  their  own  methods  of  work,  the  earn- 
ings of  the  most  skillful  may  be  reduced  to  the  average  of  the 
least  capable. 

It  also  begins  to  be  apparent  that  since  the  wage  fund  is  that 
part  of  the  annual  product,  or  its  value  in  money,  over  and  above 
the  lessening  proportion  which  may  and  must  be  devoted  to  the 
remuneration  of  capital  or  to  taxation,  the  power  of  the  work- 
man may  be  said  to  grow  by  what  it  feeds  upon.  In  proportion 
as  the  workman  raises  his  standard  of  comfort  and  welfare,  he 
develops  in  the  very  mental  conception  of  and  in  the  desire  for 
that  highefr  standard,  an  increasing  power  to  attain  it ;  thus  his 
increasing  share  of  an  increasing  product  becomes  the  base  for 
the  attainment  of  a  yet  greater  increase. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  true  measure  of  civilization 
consists  not  so  much  in  the  standard  of  living  which  is  actually 
attained  by  common  laborers,  as  in  the  standard  which  is  intelli- 
gently set  up  by  them  as  the  mark  of  their  attainment.  The 
truer  the  standard  aimed  at,  the  greater  will  be  the  power  devel- 
oped to  secure  it.  Our  mother  earth  stands  ready  to  yield  an 
unmeasured  abundance  of  the  means  for  material  welfare,  and 
will  respond  to  productive  labor  in  exact  proportion  to  the  in- 
telligence with  which  the  work  is  directed;  therefore  with  the 
development  of  the  mental  as  well  as  the  manual  or  meclianical 
capacity,  higher  earnings  become  the  correlative  of  a  reduced  cost 
of  production.  For  instance:  there  is  an  ahnost  exact  corre- 
spondence between  the  sup})ly  of  food  and  the  power  of  doing 
the  work  by  which  the  food  is  supj^lied.  The  Western  ]^rairies 
yield  more  meat  and  bread  tlian  the  people  of  this  country  can 
possibly  consume,  ^riic  power  of  tlic  railways  to  <listribute  this 
food  is  in  excess  of  the  cpumtity  waiting  to  be  distributed.      Let 
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these  two  forces  or  instrumentalities  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion be  freely  developed  according  to  the  opportunity,  and  it  will 
follow  of  necessity  that  each  person  will  obtain  the  largest  supply* 
of  food  at  the  least  cost.  But  if  there  should  arise  a  prejudice 
against  the  railway  managers  such  as  to  lead  to  obstructive  interfer- 
ence at  the  demand  of  the  majority  of  voters,  then  it  must  follow 
that  the  cost  of  distribution  will  be  increased,  the  stimulus  to 
production  will  be  diminished,  and  the  supply  of  food  will  be 
proportionately  cut  off  until  intelligent  methods  shall  take  the 
place  of  ignorant  prejudice. 

Again :  a  large  part  of  the  labor  of  Europe  is  rightly  named 
" pauper  labor."  It  is  underfed;  it  is  ineffectual  and  costly  be- 
cause it  is  underfed ;  the  one  condition  is  a  complement  of  the 
other.  Why  is  it  underfed?  It  is  not  because  there  is  not  land 
enough  in  Europe  to  sustain  every  inhabitant  with  a  full  supply 
of  frx>d.  Tlie  reason  is  quite  different.  The  masses  of  Europe  are 
too  ignorant  U)  throw  off  the  burden  of  dynasties  and  of  standing 
armies  and  navies;  they  permit  the  supply  of  food  to  be  ob- 
structed, and  also  ju.Tinit  so  large  a  part  of  that  which  is  jiro- 
duccd  to  be  devoted  to  the  destructive  purposes  either  of  ])n'])ara- 
tion  for  war  or  of  active  war,  that  what  is  left  will  not  sulhcc^  for 
cither  adequate  nutrition  or  for  the  comfort  or  the  welfare  of  the 
workman;  neither  will  it  suffice  to  enable  him  to  do  the  most 
effective  work ;  therefore  he  tends  to  become  a  f)auj)er.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  deal  with  these  ])roader 
aspects  of  this  questicm.  It  is  his  present  jxirpose  to  show  that 
if  the  lives  of  either  rich  or  poor  in  this  country  urc  still  i^rnoblc, 
it  is  not  for  want  of  tlu;  means  for  a  In^tter  life.  W(;  shall  hear 
IcHH  of  cla,s.ses  amcjng  men,  and  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  sort 
them  int*)  claHses,  when  the  true  puqiose  of  living  is  better  com- 
prehended than  it  is  now  by  rich  and  poor  alike;. 

It  is  necessary  to  true  welfare  that  tlu;  mental  eaj)aeity  and 
p<iwer  of  dire(;tion  of  the;  (;apitalist  or  his  ag(;nt  shall  be  r(;eog- 
nized  jih  a  prime;  faertor  in  production,  espeeujilly  l»y  those;  who 
attribute  abunelane;e;  to  the;  men;  a])pli(;atie)n  oi  inechanie;al  or 
manual  labe)r  to  the*  work.  ^IMiere  are  ae]rnitte;el  e;vils  in  tin; 
prewint  age;  of  rMaethine^ry  which  an;  brought  abe)ut  by  the;  e;x- 
tre;nj<;  Hub-elivi«iejn  of  labor,  even  though  tlicse  j)rex;esse;s  are  ah- 
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solutcly  necessary  to  the  production  of  that  abundance  without 
wliich  the  present  general  standard  of  living  could  not  be  set  up 
even  as  the  mark  of  future  attainment.  Yet  out  of  this  abun- 
dance even  the  dream  of  the  eight-hour  agitator  may  ultimately 
become  a  reality,  but  this  attainment  will  be  near  at  hand  only 
when  the  workmen  themselves  comprehend  that  leisure  is  secured 
through  liberty  and  not  by  way  of  restriction.  This  is  only  the 
first  century  of  commerce  in  any  true  sense,  and  the  bearing  of 
steam  and  electricity  upon  civilization  is  as  yet  but  dimly  ap- 
parent ;  their  effect  in  shortening  the  necessary  hours  of  work 
and  in  alleviating  the  adverse  conditions  tinder  which  so  many 
common  laborers  now  merely  exist,  has  hardly  begun. 

It  is  admitted  that,  co-incidently  with  the  great  progress  from 
poverty  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  very  rapid  applica- 
tion of  invention  to  production  and  distribution,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  work  of  the  country  is  carried  on  have  been 
profoundly  changed;  there  has  therefore  been  at  times  great 
difficulty  on  the  part  of  unskilled  laborers  in  finding  steady  oc- 
cupation, while  there  has  also  been  more  or  less  difficulty  in  ad- 
justing themselves  to  new  conditions  on  the  part  of  persons 
whose  occupations,  requiring  special  skill  and  aptitude,  have  been 
done  away  with  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  use  of  machinery.  These 
difficulties  have,  however,  been  exceptional ;  the  general  influence 
of  all  the  changes  referred  to  has  been  in  the  direction  of  lower 
prices,  smaller  profits  proportionately  to  each  transaction,  accom- 
panied by  higher  wages  to  those  who  do  the  primary  work  of 
production  and  distribution. 

As  the  margin  of  profit  has  diminished,  a  higher  order  of  in- 
telligence, a  much  closer  method  of  business,  and  a  more  strict 
application  of  science  have  been  called  for  in  all  large  under- 
takings. Therefore,  while  the  earnings  of  workmen  have  inci*eased, 
the  earnings  of  those  who  have  been  charged  with  tlie  direction 
and  application  of  capital  have  also  increased,  possibly  even  in 
inverse  })r()porti()u  to  the  lessening  ratio  of  profit  on  which  the 
remuneration  of  capital  de])en(ls,  while  mere  ])ossession  of  capital 
has  become  less  and  h\ss  roniunerative  to  the  o\v!ior.  ^rhus  tho 
work  of  the  director  or  administrator  of  capital,  whether  its  i>\vnor 
or  agent,  has  assumed  a  position  uf  supreme  importance. 
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It  may  also  be  observed,  that  while  great  fortunes,  even  tliose 
which  have  been  gained  by  theft  and  fraud  or  by  gambling  in 
the  stock  market  with  loaded  dice  and  marked  cards,  have 
become  more  conspicuous,  they  yet  bear  in  the  aggregate  a  lessen- 
ing proportion  to  the  total  savings  of  the  community.  It  may  not 
be  a  subject  capable  of  absolute  proof,  but  it  may  be  safely  held 
that  the  wealth  of  the  countiy  is  more  widely  distributed  than 
ever  before.  In  respect  to  distribution  by  fraud  and  gambling  it 
is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  no  one  need  trust  or  deal  with  an 
outlaw  who  has  corrupted  the  courts  of  the  country,  unless  he 
chooses  to  do  so,  and  that  no  lambs  will  be  sheared  who  do  not 
offer  their  own  fleeces  to  the  wolves. 

Again  it  may  be  remarked,  that  as  the  margin  of  profit  dimin- 
ishes, the  so-called  system  of  co-operation  or  profit-sharing  be- 
comes more  impracticable,  and  also  less  desirable  as  a  mode  of 
distribution.  Co-operative  distribution  has  had  some  success  in 
Great  Britain,  where  a  credit  system  has  long  ruled  even  in  the 
retail  traffic  of  towns  and  cities,  ]>ut  it  lias  had  little  success  in 
this  country,  where  the  princii)le  of  large  sales  at  small  profits, 
for  cash  or  its  equivalent,  has  long  been  in  oi)cnition  in  the  great 
retail  shops. 

A  glance  over  the  figures  of  production  and  distribution  will 
}>erha})S  remove  doubts  as  to  these  })rop()sitions,  and  may  help  in 
their  com|)reliension.  The  great  gain  and  the  increase  in  con- 
suni])tion  in  recent  years,  have  been  chiefly  in  the  consumption 
of  articles  which  are  of  common  use  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
[Kiople,  ratliertlian  in  luxurir's  or  articles  of  voluntary  us(\  (Here 
we  set  aside  for  s(.*parate  trcatmcint  the  consumption  of  sj)irits, 
wines,  and  fermented  liquor's.)  It  is  because  so  larg(»  a  j)art  of 
the  industry  of  this  country  is  a])pli('(l  to  tin;  ])rodu('ti<)n  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  ncH'cssitics  and  comforts  of  lift;  that  they  betjome 
the  subjects  (^f  jarauKJunt  importance  in  the  study  of  (questions 
tliat  are  now  at  issue;  tliis  fact  also  rendei-s  the  alleged  ten<len(!y 
to  luxurious  consumption  and  waste  n^latively  unimportant. 

If  W(;  tiike  jis  a  starting  point  the  year  1870,  when  the  armies 
on  l>oth  sid(^^  of  the  (;ivil  conflict  had  bcctimc;  finally  absorbed  in 
the  pursuits  of  peace,  when  tin;  dinicullics  of  i\\c  reconstruction 
period   were  mainly  ended,  and   wiu^n   the  revolution  not  only  of 
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institutions  but  of  ideas  in  the  Soutliern  States  was  so  nearly 
completed  that  the  whole  country,  as  a  unit,  had  entered  upon  an 
era  of  great  material  progi*ess,  we  find  that  while  the  population 
increased  from  1870  to  1887  only  55  per  cent.,  the  product  of  hay, 
which  is  synonymous  with  meat  and  the  products  of  the  dairy, 
increased  from  70  to  80  per  cent.;  the  product  of  grain  85 
per  cent.;  the  product  of  cotton  112  per  cent.;  the  consumption 
of  wool,  domestic  and  foreign,  nearly  100  per  cent. ;  the  product 
of  pig  iron  285  per  cent. ;  the  construction  of  railways  223  per 
cent. ;  and  so  on  in  varying  proportions,  all  in  excess  of  popula- 
tion, with  regard  to  all  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life. 

If  the  consumption  of  liquors  be  considered  separately,  the 
facts  show  that  the  consumption  of  champagne,  expensive  wine, 
brandy,  and  the  like,  is  very  small  compared  to  that  of  beer  and 
whiskey,  or  the  driidv  of  the  every-day  working  people.  The 
most  complete  and  accurate  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  liquors 
has  been  made  by  Mr  F.  N.  Barrett,  editor  of  the  "American 
Grocer,"  whose  conclusion  is  that,  on  the  average,  from  1883  to 
1887,  the  consumption  of  spirits,  beer,  and  wine,  cost  the  con- 
sumers a  little  less  than  $768,000,000  a  year.  Of  this  consump- 
tion, domestic  spirits,  domestic  beer,  and  domestic  wine  amounted 
to  $734,000,000,  leaving  only  the  remainder,  $3-1,000,000,  to  cover 
foreign  wines,  spirits,  and  beer ;  less  than  five  per  cent. 

It  thus  appears  that  tlie  increasing  supply  and  consumption 
of  commodities  of  domestic  and  foreign  origin  have  consisted 
mainly  of  those  articles  which  enter  into  general  consumption, 
and  which  are  either  the  common  necessities  or  the  comforts  of 
life;  or,  if  spirits  and  beer  may  be  called  luxuries,  the  luxuries 
of  the  common  people. 

It  follows  of  necessity  that  since  there  has  been  no  accumula- 
tion of  stock,  and  since  all  that  has  been  j)roduced  or  imported  in 
exchange  for  the  export  of  domestic  j)roducts  has  been  consumed, 
the  general  (;onsum})ti()n  of  the  mass  of  the  })eople  must  have 
been  greater,  more  adequate,  and  more  satisfactory  than  ever 
before.  Yet  in  this  j)eriod  from  1865  to  the  present  time,  wo 
have  had  several  commercial  crises,  panics,  and  periods  oi  alleged 
depression  in  trade  and  industry,  recurring  oftener  than  in  fi>rmer 
times,  accompanied  by  want  of  t'lnpUymont  for  a  considerabK* 
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number  of  workmen,  especially  common  laborers,  who  feel  the 
depression  first  and  who  are  least  capable  of  waiting  for  work 
on  the  proceeds  of  which  they  may  subsist. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  while  the  general  tendency  of 
prices  throughout  this  period  has  been  downward,  there  have 
been  sharp  and  not  infrequent  upward  fluctuations,  or,  according 
to  the  new  term,  there  has  been  a  "  boom  "  in  trade  and  com- 
merce. These  new  and  varying  conditions  lead  once  more  to  the 
study  of  prices  or  to  the  determination  of  the  very  obscure  ques- 
tion. What  makes  the  price  of  goods?  They  also  bring  up  the 
question.  What  is  the  actual  connection  between  price  and  money, 
the  latter  considered  quantitatively  and  qualitatively?  Whether 
or  not  these  problems  will  ever  be  determined  in  such  a  scientific 
way  as  to  make  the  solution  a  part  of  the  common  knowledge  or 
of  the  common  sense  of  the  community,  is  a  matter  that  cannot 
yet  be  decided.  The  utmost  that  can  now  be  done  is  to  treat, 
perhaps  somewliat  empirically,  some  of  tlie  forces  that  affect 
prices  directly  or  indirectly  by  their  influence  upon  the  exchange 
of  prcxlucts,  on  which  the  saLable  value  depends. 

Among  the  major  forces  promoting  abundance  and  tending  to 
increase  the  value  of  the  annual  jjroduct  and  thereby  of  the  wage 
and  profit  fund,  may  be  named  improvements  in  tlie  methods  of 
banking,  the  telegrapli,  the  extension  of  tlie  railway  and  steam- 
sliip  service,  with  a  reduction  in  the  charge,  and  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal. 

Amon;r  the  lesser  forces  which  have  tende(l  to  obstruct  the 
exchange  of  pnxlucts  and  thereby  to  reduce  the  general  wage  and 
profit  fund  and  to  affect  pricc«,  the  war  of  tariffs  may  be  nnnuul, 
by  wlii(;h  the  pcac^efid  IjerH.'fits  of  coninicn^ir  an;  intcrruptcMl.  In 
Europci  thes(;  })arri(.'rs  of  tiixation,  dividing  the  several  stat(^^  and 
nation.s  of  tlu;  cf>ntin('nt,  maintain  animosities  of  race,  chmmI,  and 
nationality.  Tfie  cusU)mH  rc^vcnue,  Ix^ng  an  indirect  foi'in  <A' 
taxation,  in  k(;})t  up  t<;  the  decepti(jn  of  the  people  who  are  op- 
pressed by  it.  It  irt  said  t<^)  ])C  necessary  to  tin;  support  of  the 
several  Htat4;H  )iy  whi(th  these;  duties  are  impose(l;  in  fact,  upon 
the  continent  a  sum  exceeding  $.'>r>0, ()()(), 000  ji  y(»ar  is  colhu^UMl 
from  custoiuH  at  these  ))arri(!rs,  and  a  sum  ex(!eeding  $000,000,000 
a  year  i.s  annually  wasted  in  the  support  of  .standing  armies  and 
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navies,  which  would  not  be  required  or  tolerated  if  these  barriers 
were  levelled  or  removed.  This  evil  is  very  much  diminished 
and  is  of  little  effect  in  this  country,  except  so  far  as  the  tariffs 
of  foreign  countries  obstruct  the  import  of  our  grain  and  other 
articles  of  food,  for  the  reason  that  the  continental  system  of  ab- 
solute free  trade  throughout  our  whole  country,  covering  a  larger 
area  and  benefiting  a  greater  number  of  people  than  ever  before 
enjoyed  absolute  freedom  from  trade  restrictions,  has  assured  our 
progress  in  spite  of  all  obstructions  to  our  foreign  commerce, 
which  is  relatively  unimportant. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  present  treatise  is  to  consider  only 
one  of  the  forces  which  have  in  recent  years  exerted  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  prices,  and  through  prices  upon  the  rates  of  wages,  to 
wit,  the  currency  or  circulating  medium  of  the  country.  (I  hesi- 
tate to  use  the  word  "  money  "  in  connection  with  mock  or  sub- 
stitute money,  viz.^  the  legal-tender  notes  of  the  government, 
which,  under  a  fiction  of  law,  have  become  y?rt^  money,  and  have 
been  forced  into  circulation  in  place  of  true  money,  which  carries 
its  own  value  in  its  own  substance.) 

The  advocates  of  fiat  money,  or  unlimited  paper  money,  attrib- 
ute great  importance  to  the  volume  or  quantity  of  money  or  in- 
struments of  exchange  in  circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  prior 
to  the  resumption  of  specie  payment,  the  advocates  of  the  specie 
standard,  whether  the  single  or  so-called  double  standard,  con- 
sidered the  quantity  of  circulating  medium  a  most  important 
factor;  they  believed  that  the  contraction  of  the  circulating 
medium  or  of  legal-tender  paper  money  would  be  required  in 
much  greater  measure  than  actual  1}^  occurred,  as  a  necessary  pre- 
cedent to  the  resumption  of  specie  payment. 

It  must  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  gives  any  weight  to 
facts,  that  the  issue  of  legal-tender  notes  during  the  war  was 
accomj)anied  by  great  depreciation  and  by  much  greater  ailvanee 
in  ])rices  than  in  the  rates  of  wages;  consequently  the  great  mass 
of  working  people  suffered  great  harm,  wliieh  was  in  part  et>in- 
pensated  to  them  by  the  excess  of  demand  for  their  products  anil 
services  for  war  ])urposes.     This  was  proved  in  the  hist  article. 

But  who  can  measure  the  relative  iiaportaiice  of  4he  quantity 
or  volume  of  the   notes  issued,  ;is  e()nq)ared    t»>  their  tiisi-redit  i»r 
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the  doubt  of  their  ultimate  payment  during  the  dark  period  of 
the  war ;  or  who  can  measure  the  effect  on  prices  of  the  demand 
of  the  war  itself  upon  the  labor  of  the  country,  either  in  the  mili- 
tary service  or  in  supplying  the  armies?  The  actual  work 'of 
war  is  and  must  be  done  during  the  war  period ;  payment  for 
such  work  by  way  of  taxation  may  be  in  part  deferred  until  either 
the  bonds  due  at  long  date  or  the  demand  notes  issued  under  a 
legal- tender  act  become  payable. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  conceive  the  measure  of  the  actual 
work  of  the  war.  From  April,  1861,  to  June,  1868,  four  years  of 
war  and  a  little  over  three  years  of  reconstruction  under  military 
rule,  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  was : 

From  taxation,  sales  of  public  lands,  and  from 

miscellaneous  sources $2,213,349,486 

From  loans  which  were  unpaid  June  30,  1868. .  $2,485,000,000 

$4,698,349,486 
Tlie  expenditures  of  seven  yeai's  of  peace  at  a 
considerably  higher  rate  than  in  previous 
years  might  have  been $698,349,486 

Leaving  the  money  cost  of  war  to  the  Nation. .  $4,000,000,000 

But  to  this  must  be  added  the  war  expenditure 
of  States,  towns,  and  cities.  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  has  been  separaUdy  com- 
piled; it  must  have  been  at  leJist $1,000,000,000 

Making  the  cost  of  war  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole 

(in  money  or  debt) ^'i, 000, 000, 000 

I)iit  again,  to  this  sum  must  be  ad<l<'d  tlic  waste  of  property, 
of  time,  and  of  what  litthi  capiUil  there  was  in  tlui  Soutlu'ni 
Stat<*s,  wliicli  cannot  l)e  estimated  at  less  than  lliiee-liftlis  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  North,  or  $8,000,000,000.  The  waste  in  tlie 
South  has  j)er]ia})H  been  more  rapidly  made  n]>  thnn  the  cost  to 
tlie  North,  by  the  abolition  of  slav(!ry  and  l)y  the  einancij)atioii  of 
whites  a.s  well  as  of  l)laeks  from  its  degrading  elfects;  witness  tiic 
Hulmcfpient  enormous  growth  of  all  the  varied  jirts  and  industries 
in  thf;  South,  to  whi<di  liberty  has  ^ivn  \)\'.\cr  an<l  opiioit unity. 

It  may  be  aasumed  that  at  a  ininiinnni  th<'  cost  of  suppi'essing 
the  Ue})ellion,  which  was  promoted  hy  the  litth*  olin-an-hv  who 
made  use  of  the  slave  power  t«»   niislea<l   and   <h'e(Mv«*  the;  masses 
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of  tlie  people  of  the  South,  by  making  them  believe  that  slavery 
and  State  rights  were  consistent  with  and  were  bound  up  in  each 
other,  was  $8,000,000,000.  The  cost  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining national  liberty  and  State  rights  in  a  true  sense  through- 
out the  land,  was  therefore  $1,185,000,000  a  year  for  seven  years. 
This  price  in  terms  of  money  represents  so  much  actual  work 
done,  mainly  by  the  privates  of  both  armies  and  by  those  who 
supported  them. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  maximum  product  of  each  person 
occupied  for  gain  in  1880  could  not  have  exceeded  $600  worth. 
Labor  and  capital  were  at  least  one-third  more  effective  during  and 
since  the  year  1880  than  during  the  period  of  war  and  of  recon- 
struction. If  then  we  value  one  man's  labor  from  1861  to  1868 
inclusive  at  $500  a  year,  the  work  of  w^ar  required  the  unremit- 
ting labor  of  2,270,000  men  for  seven  years,  either  in  the  two 
armies  or  in  sustaining  them.  At  $400  each,  an  estimate  proba- 
bly nearer  to  the  mark  at  that  time,  the  measure  would  be  the 
constant  work  of  2,837,500  men  for  seven  years.  The  average 
population  of  that  period  was  35,000,000,  of  whom  not  over  one  in 
five  could  be  considered  an  able-bodied  man  of  arms-bearing  age. 

The  cost  of  liberty  therefore  consisted  in  actual  arduous  work 
at  the  risk  of  life  for  seven  years,  of  one  man  of  arms-bearing  age 
in  every  three.  More  than  one-third  of  the  price  of  this  work  of 
war  was  deferred  by  borrowing ;  yet  such  was  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  production  and  the  facility  for  distribution  brought 
about  by  the  unification  and  completion  of  the  railway  system  of 
the  North,  which  took  place  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  such  was  the  effect  of  the  rapid  application  of  inventions  and 
improvements,  especially  in  agriculture,  during  this  period,  that 
not  one  single  Northern  crop  diminished,  and  not  one  single  art 
or  important  branch  of  industry,  except  cotton  spinning,  failed  to 
increase.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  disbanded  armies  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  pursuits  of  })eace,  production  went  forvvai\l  with 
leaps  and  bounds,  while  foreign  markets  took  our  excess  in  pay- 
ment for  our  foreign  loans;  our  bonds  were  rapidly  retunuHl  to 
us  by  purcliase.  In  1876  and  1877  the  tide  of  foreign  coin  sot 
toward  tliis  country,  and  tlic  rt'simiptioii  of  specie  payment  be- 
came possible  on  the  1st  of  .laimarv,  I87i). 
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In  the  latter  part  of  this  same  period  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment in  Southern  industry  also  occurred,  than  which  there  is  no 
more  extraordinary  chapter  in  all  economic  history.  That  section 
of  our  country,  which  had  been  devastated  by  war,  its  capital 
destroyed,  its  former  system  of  labor  completely  overturned,  its 
people  left  to  recover  without  inherited  aptitude,  mechanical  ap- 
pliances, or  any  other  of  the  conditions  which  have  been  assumed 
to  be  necessar}^  for  success  in  diversified  industry,  is  now  dotted 
all  over  with  factories  of  various  kinds,  and  crossed  and  re-crossed 
by  a  rapidly-extending  railway  system,  while  its  mines  and  iron 
works  are  threatening  those  of  the  older  States;  yet  more  im- 
portant, all  the  lesser  arts  of  civilized  life  which  go  to  make  towns 
and  cities  are  springing  into  existence.  All  this  has  been  done 
in  spite  of  the  free  and  urgent  competition  of  the  Nortliern  States, 
with  all  their  capital  unimpaired,  their  inherited  aptitude,  and 
their  fully-developed  mechanical  appliances.  Thus  while  the 
South  (which  previous  to  the  war  had  depended  mainly  upon  the 
North  not  only  for  manufactured  goods,  but  for  bread  and  meat, 
wasting  its  mis-directed  slave  labor  by  its  aj)plication  almost 
wholly  U)  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar)  has  now  become  almost  self- 
sustaining,  its  crop  of  cotton  has  become  more  and  more  a  money 
crop,  representing  its  sur^jlus  of  agriculture  or  the  means  for  a 
better  subsistence  than  in  the  bad  old  times  of  the  past.  The 
North,  thus  deprived  of  a  ]»art  of  the  great  Soutliern  market 
which  it  ff>rinerly  enjoyed,  while  its  own  crops  were  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  ratio  to  its  jK)j)ulation,  has  found  it  more  and  more 
necessary  to  open  a  fonMgn  market  for  th(^  food  wliich  could  not 
be  consumed  at  home  and  whicii  miglit  iiavc  rotted  upon  the 
field  except  it  could  have  been  exported. 

The  reduction  in  the  railway  cliurge,  taken  by  itself,  may 
fully  account  for  the  rapid  increase  in  the  export  of  grain,  by 
means  of  which  we  more  than  balanci'd  our  inij)ort  and  ]>ai(l  oiir 
foreign  debt.  l>ut  tiuTe  is  a  y<'t  more  subth;  clement  to  which  at- 
tention might  well  ]*c  (tailed.  The  valiK'of  the  imports  of  merchan- 
dise over  and  al)ovc  our  exports  from  IHfW;  to  187r)  inclusive, 
was  in  rounrl  figures  $«17, 000,000.  The  vnlue  of  our  exports  of 
merr-handi.Me  above  our  imports,  from  \H7()  to  iHSf)  inclusive,  con- 
sisting wholly  of  the  produet,s  of  agriculture,  was  $1,574,000,000. 
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On  what  elements  did  this  depend?  The  railway  charge  upon 
the  twenty-six  great  systems  of  railway  which  diverge  from  Chi- 
cago east  and  west,  from  1866  to  1875,  was  2.1887  cents  per  mile; 
from  1876  to  1885  it  was  1.1037;  making  a  saving  of  1.08  on  the 
traffic  of  these  specific  lines  on  which  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  railway  service  of  the  country  was  performed;  yet  this 
difference  in  the  rate  of  charge  on  these  specific  lines  only,  from 
1876  to  1885  inclusive,  came  to  more  than  $1,700,000,000,  as 
compared  to  the  rate  chai'ged  in  the  previous  ten  years.  This 
saving  alone  more  than  accounts  for  the  excess  of  our  exports 
over  our  imports,  which  excess  enabled  us  to  redeem  our  bonds 
or  to  import  the  coin  necessary  for  our  use. 

But  the  yet  more  subtle  element  is  this :  The  self-binder  was 
first  successfully  attached  to  the  reaper  in  1876.  From  1867  to 
1876  inclusive,  our  average  crop  of  wheat,  varying  more  with  the 
season  than  with  the  planted  area,  had  been  258,000,000  bushels. 
In  1877,  when  the  self-binder  first  began  to  be  used,  the  crop 
mounted  to  nearly  364,000,000  bushels.  Again  in  1878  it  mounted 
up ;  and  from  that  date  to  1887  inclusive,  in  which  period  the  use 
of  the  self-binder  had  become  general,  the  average  crop,  varying 
more  with  the  season  than  with  the  planted  area,  was  440,000,000 
bushels.  Could  the  crops  of  the  last  ten  years  have  been  saved 
without  the  self-binder? 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  the 
adoption  of  each  harvester  did  away  with  the  work  of  seven  or 
eight  men,  who  had  previously  been  required  to  bind  the  crop 
by  hand  during  the  short  harvest  season;  when  we  consider  also 
that  the  total  number  of  self -binding  reapers  now  made  and  sold 
is  more  than  100,000  a  year,  requiring  over  30,000  tons  of  twine 
to  bind  a  single  wheat  crop,  do  we  not  find  in  the  tying  of  that 
knot  on  the  self-binding  harvester  a  main  factor  in  the  export  of 
grain  with  the  returning  import  of  gold,  on  which  we  resumed 
specie  payment?  By  that  single  improvement  the  cost  of  wheat 
was  reduced  not  less  than  six  per  cent.,  and  in  some  ])laees  ten 
per  cent.  We  may  also  find  in  this  little  knot  one  of  tlie  nux^t 
potent  factors  in  the  displacement  of  unskilled  labor. 

Thcire  is  an  intimate  connection  between  these  forces  and  the 
currency  question.     The  llnancial  danger  of  this  country  canio 
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immediately  after  the  war  ended,  when  the  expenditures  were  at 
their  maximum  and  the  income  had  not  reached  its  full  measure. 
The  greenback  craze  pervaded  the  country,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  people  was  held  to  depend  rather  upon  the  quantity  than 
upon  the  quality  of  the  circulating  medium.  At  that  date  there 
had  been  no  record  in  history  of  any  country  which  had  paid  a 
great  war  debt,  or  of  any  country  which,  having  issued  its  own 
notes  and  having  made  use  of  them  under  a  legal-tender  act  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  a  forced  loan,  had  afterward  redeemed 
or  paid  them  in  coin  according  to  promise.  Few  there  were  at 
that  time  who  had  firm  faith  either  in  the  redemption  of  the  notes 
or  in  the  speedy  payment  of  the  debt. 

The  great  war  debt  incurred  and  entered  upon  the  books  of  the 
nation  on  the  first  of  August,  1865,  amounted  to  $2,674,815,856. 
To  this  sum  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  lion.  Hugh  McCulloch, 
in  his  last  report,  added  for  debt  due  August  1st,  1865,  but  not 
audited  and  entered,  the  sum  of  $322,574,347.  The  maximum 
debt  of  the  United  States  was  therefore  $2,997,386,203.  It  has 
since  been  reduced  to  $1,100,000,000,  or  from  $84  to  $18  per 
capita  of  tlie  j)oj)ulation. 

The  writer  was  a})i>arcntly  the  first  to  prove,  in  an  address  to 
the  Kej)ublican  Convention  of  Massachusetts^,  Sej)tcmbcr  lUtli, 
1868,  tliat  if  tlie  per  cajjita  tiixatioii  of  the  United  States  were 
maintained  at  the  rate  then  imf)osed,  $8.60  a  year,  the  whole  debt 
would  be  paid  before  January  1st,  1885,  as  it  would  have  been 
had  not  the  average  rate  of  taxation  per  capita  been  somewhat 
n;duced.  Its  final  payment  has  been  deferrcfl  a  little;  longer  by  a 
reduction  of  annual  tiixation  to  alK)ut  $6.00  jmt  ca})ita,  of  wliicli 
nearly  $2.00  is  now  applied  to  tlic  ])ayment  of  \\\r  debt.  There 
will  j)robably  be  no  CongresH  that  will  dare  reduce  taxation  in 
sufficient  measure  to  prevent  payment  of  the  last  dollar  of  the 
national  debt  bcfr)re  the  end  of  the  (century. 

l)ijring  this  period,  from  1860  U)  the  present  time,  the  ([uantiiy 
of  t]\v.  rMreulating  rnc^dium,  consisting  of  coined  money  or  redeem- 
able bank  notes  or  other  substitute's,  or  of  legal-tender  notes 
which  under  a  lietion  of  hiw  have  taken  the  place  of  true;  money, 
ha«  varied  in  the  following  manner: 
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Tabi^  showing,  for  the  United  States,  the  Population,  Total  Amount 
OF  Money,  and  the  Average  Amount  per  Capita  yearly,  from 
1860  TO  1887  inclusive. 


Total  amount  of  money,  exclu- 

sive of  legal-tender,  gold  and 

Year. 

Population. 
(Prof.  Elliott's  Tables.) 

silver  certificates.*  1860tol872 

Average  Amount  of 

inc.  taken  from  Fin.  Rept.  of 

Money  per  Capita. 

1886;    1873  to  1887  inc.   taken 

from  Fin.  Rept.  of  1887. 

1860 

31,443,321 

$  442,102,477.00 

$14.06030 

1861 

32,060,000 

488,005,767.00 

15.22164 

1863 

32,704,000 

532,832,079.00 

16.29257 

1863 

33,365,000 

623,100,168.75 

18.67526 

1864 

34,046,000 

1,062,840,516.50 

31.21778 

1865 

34,748,000 

1,180,197,147.76 

33.96446 

1866 

35,469,000 

1,068,065,785.96 

30.11266 

1867 

36,211,000 

1,020,927,153.52 

28.19384 

1868 

36,973,000 

888,412,602.75 

24.02869 

1869 

37,756,000 

873,694,101.61 

23.14054 

1870 

38,558,371 

899,875,899.48 

23.33802 

1871 

39,555,000 

894,375,751.06 

22.61094 

1872 

40,596,000 

900,570,903.52 

22.18373 

1873 

41,677.000 

891,211,673.94 

21.38378 

1874 

42,796,000 

939,225,887.17 

21.94658 

1875 

43,951,000 

914.149,629  69 

20.79929 

1876 

45,137,000 

904,849.434.89 

20.04673 

1877 

46,353,000 

922,160,168.84 

19.89429 

1878 

47,598,000 

989,845,159.27 

20.79594 

1879 

48,886,000 

1,056,232,698.11 

21.61488 

1880 

50,155,783 

1,207,827,059.70 

24.08151 

1881 

51,495,000 

1,371,688,001.65 

26.63731 

1882 

52.802,000 

1,431,411,868.10 

27.10905 

1883 

54,165,000 

1,494,404,597.14 

27.58986 

1884 

55,556,000 

1,503,129,680.64 

27.05612 

1885 

56,975,000 

1.553,246,868.21 

27.26190 

1886 

58.420,000 

1,577,191,425.52 

26.99746 

1887 

59,893,000 

1,649,149,915.37 

27.53494 

July  17,  1888. 


Jos.  S.  McCoy, 
Acting  Government  Actuary. 


Through  tlic  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tivi>8ury  I  am 
permitted  to  give  tliis  table  showing  the  total  amount  of  money  or 
of  the  instruments  of  exchange  in  use  as  money,  consisting  of  coin, 

*Gol(l  coin,  silver  coin,  and  United  States  iiotos  nuvy  he  do|H)sitod  in  tho 
Treasury  under  present  laws,  and  certiliiates  taken  out  wlucii  enter  inti» 
circulation  in  place  of  the  coin  and  notes  thus  deposited. 
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lecral-tender  notes,  convertible  bank  notes,  or  other  instruments 
of  exchange  in  use  at  the  several  dates  given,  computed  per  capita 
in  ratio  to  the  population  each  year.  Absolute  accuracy  is  not, 
as  I  understand,  claimed  for  this  table,  but  the  estimate  is  as 
close  to  the  mark  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  compute  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  even  if  the  present  tendency  of  the 
surplus  revenue  is  to  cause  all  the  United  States  notes  to  fall  into 
the  TiesLSury  without  re-issue,  and  even  if  it  should  end  in  the 
liquidation  by  way  of  taxation  of  all  that  part  of  the  circulating 
medium  which  now  consists  of  United  States  legal-tender  notes 
which  are  not  already  in  the  Treasury  or  covered  by  coin  in  the 
Treasury,  and  the  circulation  or  volume  of  what  passes  for  money 
ohuuld  be  contracted  to  that  extent,  there  would  nevertheless 
remain  in  circulation  in  coin,  in  gold  and  silver  certificates,  or  in 
convertible  bank  notes,  a  sum  per  capita  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  the  year  1880.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  year 
1880  was  a  year  of  more  than  normal  prosperity.  May  it  not 
therefore  be  inferred  that  the  country  is  now  rich  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  pay  its  demand  debt,  represented  by  the  legal- 
tender  notes,  and  to  withdraw  tliosc  notes  from  circulation  witli- 
out  any  apj)rcciablc  effect  eitlicr  upon  j)rices,  wages,  or  credits? 
If  such  be  the  fact,  delay  in  reducing  tiie  so-called  sur})lus  revenue 
by  reduction  of  taxation  may,  so  far  as  its  oflPoct  upon  the  circu- 
lating medium  is  concenied,  work  no  injury  but  rather  a  benefit. 

The  table  on  page  140,  showing  the  reflation  of  prices,  wages,  and 
[)urchasing  j)ower  and  (piantity  of  the  cinnilating  medium,  is  given 
in  order  to  sustiin  this  view.  It  will  In;  interesting  to  observe, 
in  the  ccjnsideration  (jf  this  tai>le,  that  the  welfare  of  the  workman 
ha.s  wholly  depcnd<»d  upon  the  quality  of  thf  money  in  use,  and 
not  ujKJU  the  fpiantity,  a;/;iiii  enforcing  the;  priii('ij)l(^  that  if  w(; 
keep  the  quality  of  our  monc^y  true  the  (piantity  will  tike  care 
of  itH(;lf. 

In  resjwict  to  the  flf/fn  on  which  this  table  has  IxM'n  compiled, 
1  beg  to  say  once  more,  with  regard  to  the  rates  of  wages,  that 
they  have  ))ecn  averaged  from  .i  coiripilntion  of  the  figures  given 
in  tlie  larger  n<irnb<T  of  cstjihlishments  trcjited  in  V'olnni(;  XX. 
of   the    UniU;d   Stites  (JensuM,  those  of  which    I    have   ha<l  some 
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knowledge  myself  as  to  their  having  been  iii  continuous  opera- 
tion throughout  the  period  treated,  or  else  such  as  from  the 
nature  of  the  work  must  have  been  fully  employed  throughout 
the  whole  period,  being   selected   for   the   purpose.     The  rates 


Relation  of  Wages,  Prices,  Purchasing  Power  of  Wages,  and  Vol- 
ume PER  Capita  of  Money  or  Currency  in  Circulation  at  the 
Respective  Dates  Given. 


18S5-86 


Rate  of  Wages  per  day. 


Price  of  one  days  supply 
of  food,  fuel  and  cloth. 


Purchasing  power  of  300 
days  wag:es  in  portions  of 
food,  fuel  and  cloth, 


Money  or  Currency  In 
circulation  p«r  Capita . 


1H8.VS6 


No.  1. — Averag-e  wag-es  of  mechanics,  engineers,  carpentei"s,  machinists, 

and  painters  connected  with  tlie  mills  and  works  treated  in  Vol. 

XX.,  United  States  Census ;  establishments  iu  Eastern,  Middle, 

and  Western  States. 
No.  2. — Average  cost  of  one  day's  supply  of  food,  fuel,  and  material  fol 

clothing-  customarily  used  by  such  mechanics,  computed  at  retail 

prices  m  20  shops  ;  10  east  and  10  wost  of  Hutlalo,  N.  Y. 
No.  3. — Purchasing  power  of  300  days'  wages  in  tniual  portions  of  the  same 

kinds  of  food,  fu*d,  antl  cloth  as  above  given. 
No.  4. — Quantity  prr  capita  of  coin,  convertible  bank  notes,  ami  legal-tendef 

notes  in  circulation  or  in  use  as  money  at  the  respective  dutt»ti. 
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are  doubtless  somewhat  lower  than  would  be  shown  bj  a  com- 
pilation of  figures  given  by  mechanics  themselves,  engaged  in 
analogous  trades.  This  would  always  be  the  case  if  the  wages  of 
mechanics  who  are  permanently  employed  in  connection  with 
factories  were  compared  with  those  whose  work  is  transient  and 
not  continuous  throughout  the  year,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
occupations,  as  in  the  building  trades.  The  rates  of  wages  have 
also  been  compared  with  those  computed  on  special  investigations 
made  on  my  o\vn  behalf,  from  typical  establishments  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  which  I  know  to  be  correct. 

With  respect  to  prices,  I  had  myself  made  averages  of  prices 
from  data  obtained  by  myself  before  Volume  XX.  of  the  Census 
was  issued ;  and  by  comparing  my  own  data  with  those  of  the 
Census,  I  was  able  to  verify  the  prices  given  in  that  volume  for 
the  Eastern  States.  The  number  of  portions  assigned  to  300 
davs'  work  of  course  assumes  continuous  work,  like  that  of  the 
factory,  which  runs  every  working  day  in  the  year,  omitting  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  customarily  computed  at  three  hundred  days. 

The  computation  of  money  or  currency  per  capita  is  as  accu- 
rate a.s  the  official  data  of  the  Mint  and  of  the  Treasury  Dej)art- 
ment  will  permit.  The  only  issue  wliicli  can  be  raised  affecting 
it,  is  in  regard  to  the  quantity  or  amount  of  coin  in  tlie  liands  of 
the  people.  This  subject  lias  been  a  matter  of  considerable  dis- 
cussion ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  absolute  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject possessed  by  the  Dry)artment  of  tlic  Afint  would  substantially 
verify  the  [)roportionH  of  curren(;y  })er  capita  given  in  this  table, 
even  if  the  amounts  did  not  absolutely  correspond  and  were  some- 
what less. 

It  may,  thfTcforc,  I  think,  be  safely  assumed  that  the  margins 
for  crrrr  in  these  four  coinj>uUitions  arc  very  small;  and  if  all 
errors  were  eliminatod,  while  the  figures  might  Ik;  slightly  changed, 
the  ratios  or  [)ropr)rtions  would  n(;t  be  varied  .sufficiently  to  affect 
thf?  general  eonelu.sion. 

In  view  of  thesr;  variations  in  the  fjuantitv  of  money  or  eur- 
reney  in  use  at  flifferent  daU'S,  which  Ik-.h-  no  steady  <•!'  iiniforni 
f)rojK>rtion  eith(;r  to  the  volume  of  trade  or  to  the  j»oj»ulation  of 
the  crmntry,  it  is  apparent  tliat  the  rpiantitativc  theory  of  the  eur- 
reney  cannot  }>e  maint^iinc'd.     May  it  not  ])e  held  that  eonlidene*; 
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and  credit  have  been  greater  factors  in  making  prices  than  the 
quantity  of  the  money  or  circulating  medium  of  the  country, 
which  is  made  use  of  directly  only  in  the  petty  or  retail  transactions 
of  trade?  Is  it  not  tlie  confidence  engendered  by  the  way  in 
which  we  have  overcome  difficulties  and  dangers,  that  keeps  our 
mixed  currency  at  par  with  gold  at  the  present  time  and  that 
will  enable  us  to  surmount  difiiculties  yet  to  come?  If  we  keep 
the  quality  of  our  money  good  we  may  be  sure  that  the  quantity 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

The  resumption  of  specie  payment  took  place  January  1st, 
1879 ;  the  fiscal  year  ends  June  30 ;  it  is  therefore  more  easy  to 
make  compilations  from  that  date  by  calendar  yeai's.  From 
July  1,  1879,  to  July  1,  1887,  the  declared  value  of  our  net 
imports  of  merchandize  was  $5,6-10,261,758.  In  the  same  period 
the  declared  value  of  our  exports  of  merchandize  was  $6,764,311, 
704.  The  true  value  of  exports  has  doubtless  been  somewhat 
greater,  as  those  which  go  by  rail  to  Canada  and  to  Mexico  have 
not  been  accurately  recorded ;  the  official  reports  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  of  Mexico  prove  them  to  be  in  excess  of  the  value 
declared  in  this  country. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  such  an  enormous  volume  of  exports 
could  not  have  been  sold  for  payment  in  money  only,  since  the 
standard  of  international  commerce  is  coin  or  bullion.  Tlie  coin 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  international  commerce  is  computed 
at  the  gold  standard,  there  being  no  legal  tender  in  international 
exchange.  Such  a  demand  for  gold  or  gold  bullion  in  sole  pay- 
ment for  our  exports  would  have  drained  every  bank  in  Europe, 
and  we  should  have  no  domestic  use  for  such  an  amount  of  coin ; 
therefore  unless  an  exchange  of  domestic  for  foreign  products  liad 
been  possible  the  export  could  not  have  been  made.  We  could 
not  have  paid  for  our  im})orts  in  coin  only,  nor  could  foreign 
countries  have  j)aid  us  for  our  exports  in  coin  only.  Inter- 
national trade  must  of  necessity  mainly  consist  in  an  exchange  of 
goods  for  goods,  the  l)alance  only  being  settled  in  gold.  Had  it 
not  been  possible  to  make  this  exchange,  or  to  export  the  excess 
of  our  corn,  wheat,  dairy  products,  cotton,  and  oil,  this  excess 
could  not  have  been  consunuMl  at  lunne,  as  the  reiiiainder  met  the 
demand  of  the  most  abiiudaiit  and  increasing  consum]»tit>n;    nor 
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could  many  of  Our  domestic  industries  have  continued  witliout 
the  import  of  crude  or  partly  manufactured  materials  from  abroad. 

This  mutual  de2:>endence  or  interdependence  of  nations  is  too 
generally  admitted  to  make  it  worth  while  to  waste  time  on  the 
theories  of  a  few  incapable  pei-sons  who  advocate  national  isola- 
tion, with  whom  discussion  is  useless.  The  benefit  of  foreign 
commerce,  under  certain  conditions,  is  fully  admitted  by  every 
one.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  duties  upon  foreign  imports 
give  a  different  direction  to  domestic  industry,  but  the  effect, 
whether  beneficial  or  otherwise,  of  our  present  system  of  duties, 
has  been,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  very  greatly  exaggerated 
by  the  representations  of  both  sides  in  the  discussion  of  the  sys- 
tem. AVhen  this  becomes  a  part  of  the  common  conviction,  the 
reform  of  the  tariff,  admitted  by  both  parties  to  be  necessary,  may 
be  entered  upon  by  reasonable  men  without  bitter  contention, 
and  witVi  the  simple  purp(>se  of  adjusting  the  necessarj^  revenue 
duties  so  as  to  give  the  widest  scope  to  the  development  of 
domestic  industry-,  and  to  interj^ose  the  least  obstruction  to  the 
exchange  of  prcxluct  for  product,  in  which  our  foreign  commerce 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  consist. 

The  jK)int  to  which  I  desire  to  give  ])rominence  in  tliis  treatise 
is,  that  in  .sj)ite  of  the  depreciation  and  the  ihictuations  in  the 
currency,  and  in  spite  of  the  ill-adjusted  burden  of  taxation  of 
all  kinds  which  is  now  admittc(l  by  all  parties,  whether  under  a 
tariff,  under  the  internal  revenue  system,  or  under  Stiite  and 
munici[)al  assessments,  the  effect  of  these  minor  forces  has  been 
but  to  retard  in  some  measure  llie  great  j>i*ogress  of  this  countrv. 
Confidence  and  credit  have  been  bascil  on  the  ])rogress  which  is 
assured  by  the  a])plication  of  invention  and  of  science  to  human 
welfare;  these  elements  of  commerce  have  far  more  thjin  counter- 
balanced the  blundei-s  and  stupidities  of  financial  h'gishition,  an<l 
will  ultimat(.*ly  force  our  fiscal  system  into  liarniony  with  the 
higher  laws  of  material  progress. 

If  some  of  the;  <-omj)Utations  pn^sented  in  this  treatis(i  are 
already  familiar  U)  my  readei-s,  1  can  only  justify  tlu'ii-  repetition 
by  having  brought  them  down  to  a  later  date. 

Ei)\v.\i{i)  Atkinsox. 
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If  amendments  to  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  if 
partisan  federal  legislation  and  political  sermons  of  Kepublican 
New  England  preachers,  could  solve  the  Negro  question,  then 
this  problem  ought  no  longer  to  be  considered  insoluble.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  these  attempted  remedies  have  proved  to  be  una- 
vailing specifics,  and  this  Negro  problem  still  exists  in  its  origi- 
nal relations,  to  vex  society  and  to  disturb  our  political  equi- 
librium, then  its  solution,  if  there  be  any,  must  be  discovered 
beyond  the  edicts  of  federal  power  and  beyond  the  misleading 
sympathies  of  Northern  philanthropists. 

This  Negro  question  is  still  a  running  sore  in  our  body  poli- 
tic. The  lapse  of  time,  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  white  race  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Negro  and  to  elevate  him  to  a 
higher  plane  of  responsibility  and  civilization,  the  extraordinary 
efforts  made  by  the  federal  government  to  encourage  and  be- 
friend him,  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  ])lacing  the  Negro  in 
a  self-reliant  or  satisfactory  position.  His  craving  for  federal 
tutorship  is  still  unsatisfied.  The  white  man's  patience  is  to-day 
taxed  as  ever  by  the  unending  complaints  of  the  Negro  and  his 
friends.  His  grievances  must  continue  to  engage  the  anxious 
thought  of  the  statesmen  of  this  country,  and  his  anomalous  mis- 
fortunes must  continue  to  appeal  to  what  he  considers  the  inex- 
haustible sympathies  of  the  white  race.  He  still  yearns  for  this 
fruitless  agitation  touching  his  rights  and  his  status,  indilToront 
to  the  fact  that  no  race  has  had  such  adventitious  advantages  to 
aid  it  to  carve  out  its  destiny  and  to  achieve  rt^lative  success. 
What  more  can  be  done  or  ou^^^ht  to  be  done  to  carrv  on  this  un- 
successful  experiment  of  balancing  or  equalizing  the  condition 
of  the  white  and  Negro  races  in  this  country?  If  juvvious  at- 
tem})ts  founded  on  a  false  estimate  of  the  niond  attributes  or 
mental  capacity  of  the  Negro  have  been  attemled  with  conse- 
quences so  disappointing  tg  both  races,  will  a  pei-sistence  in  the 
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same  efforts  and  a  vain  indulgence  in  the  same  expectations  guar- 
antee that  the  Kegro  will  take  one  step  onward  in  the  direction 
of  his  future  social  or  political  advancement?  If  not,  there  must 
be  some  ineradicable  cause  that  arrests  and  impedes  his  progress, 
armed  as  he  is  with  political  power,  and  surrounded  as  he  is  by 
the  stimulating  forces  that  produce  the  wonderful  social  develop- 
ments of  this  age. 

If  the  Negro  race,  ha^-ing  had  equal  advantages  with  the 
white  race,  has  remained  stationary",  inert,  dependent,  and  un- 
progressive  in  the  stirring  competition  which  impels  the  human 
race  to-day  to  such  wonderful  achievements,  then  there  must  be 
some  fundamental  law  more  potent  than  municipal  legislation  and 
more  absolute  than  moral  precepts,  that  inexorably  governs  the 
relations  of  the  Negro  to  white  society  and  to  government. 

The  Gulf  Stream,  that  river  in  the  ocean  with  its  own  current 
and  higher  temperature,  is  no  more  distinctly  separated  from  the 
ocean  than  is  the  Negro  race  from  the  liuman  family,  although  a 
branch  of  it.  This  separation,  this  total  want  of  possible  assimi- 
lation, this  sfX'ial  estrangement,  pro<Iuces  a  feeling  of  antipathy 
or  quasi  hostility  between  the  two  races,  North  as  well  as  South, 
the  only  difference  being  that  in  tlio  Inttrr  section,  because  the 
Negroes  are  more  numerous,  the  manifestations  of  this  suppressed 
antiig(jnisni  are  unavoidably  more  frccjuent,  and  are  characterized 
by  more  intensity  and  more  serious  results,  l)ecause  both  races, 
whatever  l>e  the  provocation,  regard  theni  as  the  incidents  of  a 
struggle  for  supremacy  and  domination. 

This  is  necessarily  the  unfortunate  condition  of  a  e(^untry  in- 
ha])ited  \)\  two  sucli  distinct  and  antagonistic  races.  They  may 
enjoy  long  pcriodsof  calm  and  pi^aee,  but  some  sudden  unforeseen 
incident,  ])olitical,  religious,  educational,  social,  or  what  not,  may 
at  any  nii^ment  arouse  th(.'  j)assions  of  rac(.'  hatre(l,  and  convulse 
society  by  the  outbreak  of  race  conflicts.  I^'or  New  England 
preachers,  sentimentiil  writers,  or  Republican  politicians  to  ex- 
press liorror  and  surprise  at  these  occurrences,  is  only  a  profane 
protest  on  their  pa?l  against  the  logical  results  of  the  woik  of 
(iod,  and  an  insolent  (h'niand  for  a  revision  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
The  real  causr*  for  amazement  is,  eonsiderin<r  the  a<r«'"ravatin<r 
conditions  surrounding   Southern  society,  and   the  inllaniiiiai;le 
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material  upon  wliicli  its  superstructure  now  rests,  that  these  con- 
flicts have  not  been  more  frequent  and  more  bloody. 

President  Lincoln,  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  this  Negro 
question,  could  well  be  appalled  at  the  possible  consequences  of 
the  perilous  situation  to  be  created  by  his  emancipation  procla- 
mation. He  directed  a  military  officer  of  high  rank  to  prepare 
for  him  a  report  upon  his  contemplated  scheme  of  a  forced  exo- 
dus of  the  Negro  population  from  this  country ;  the  number  of 
ships  D'equired,  the  time  necessary,  and  the  cost  of  this  emigra- 
tion ;  and  expressed  great  regret  when  informed  that  the  scheme 
was  impracticable  and  impossible  of  execution.  Lincoln  under- 
stood this  Negro  question.  He  had  had  occasion  to  study  it  dur- 
ing his  great  debate  with  Douglas.  Even  after  he  proclaimed  the 
freedom  of  the  Negroes,  he  only  cautiously  ventured  to  suggest 
to  Governor  Halm  of  Louisiana  that  the  right  to  vote  might 
be  conferred  on  those  who  had  volunteered  to  fight  for  the 
Union.  This  would  have  confined  the  suffrage  to  a  very  insig- 
nificant number.  As  regards  emancipation,  he  for  a  long  time 
resisted  the  pressure  of  Massachusetts  fanatics.  That  State,  hav- 
ing no  longer  any  slaves,  of  course  took  the  lead  in  emancipating 
the  slaves  belonging  to  other  people.  Governor  Andrew  sent 
word  to  Lincoln  that  if  he  would  sign  the  proclamation  of  eman- 
cipation, the  highways  and  by-ways  of  Massachusetts  would  swarm 
with  volunteers.  This  appears  ludicrous  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent history,  but  it  gave  to  that  State  the  prominence  to  which 
she  asj)ircd  on  this  Negro  question. 

Jefferson,  foreseeing  the  impending  crisis,  and  heartily  sym- 
pathizing with  his  unfortunate  fellow  countrymen  who  were  soon 
to  confront  this  terrible  visitation,  pitied  the  generation  tliat 
would  be  doomed  to  grapple  in  our  country  with  this  monster 
problem  of  race  antagonism  and  race  conflicts.  Until  we  are 
able  to  determine  the  true  cause  of  the  peculiar  and  anomalous 
antipathy  existing  between  these  two  races,  which  is  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  the  liuman  family  as  regards  its  social 
symptoms,  and  which  in  certain  })orti()ns  of  the  North  is  maskeil 
by  an  offensive  hy})()crisy,  it  is  iiUe  to  sj)eculate  about  remedies. 
If  we  should  discover  that  it  springs  from  natural  causes,  then 
we  must  admit  that  legislative  declarations,  even  in  tlie  form  of 
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constitutional  amendments,  or  benevolence,  even  when  preaclied 
from  IS'ew  England  pulpits,  can  have  but  little  power  against  it. 

The  Southern  white  peoj^le  have  suffered  great  injustice  by 
reason  of  the  superficial  and  partisan  discussion  of  this  question. 
For  many  years  these  race  conflicts  were  used  as  an  argument  to 
discredit  the  loyalty  of  the  Southern  people  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Political  preachers  reveled  in  the  theory  that  they  were  the 
result  of  the  surviving  hatred  of  former  slave-owners  against  their 
liberated  slaves.  Senator  Chandler,  in  an  article  in  the  Forum, 
attributes  every  race  conflict  in  the  South  to  Democratic  deviltry 
and  a  political  determination  on  the  part  of  the  ex-confederates  to 
govern  the  nation.  ^Ir.  Cable  pleads  for  the  Negro  against  the 
oppression  of  the  Soutliem  white  race,  treating  the  question,  as 
so  many  others  have  fallaciously  treated  it,  as  one  of  mere  preju- 
dice against  color  and  caste.  The  cause  of  this  race  antagonism 
which  produces  race  conflicts  does  not  in  our  judgment  originate 
in  any  of  these  theories.  Its  source  is  proximately  connected 
with  considerations  of  far  deeper  significance,  and  is  traceable  to 
influences  far  more  ineffaceable  and  to  sentiments  far  more  finnly 
rooted.  If  this  were  not  tlie  case,  the  Negro  would  have  the  right 
to  aj)peal  to  the  enlightened  judgment  and  to  the  sense  of  justice 
of  the  American  people,  to  protect  him  against  tlie  unfeeling 
arrogance  and  relentless  pros<,'ription  which  he  has  so  long  en- 
dured as  the  result  of  the  white  man's  intolerance. 

Our  belief  is  that  this  condition  of  inccpiality  between  the 
Negro  find  tlie  white  race,  which  has  always  existed  and  will 
always  exist  in  this  country,  s|)rings  from  a  consciousness  of  su- 
periority in  the  white  man,  and  from  a  consciousness  of  inferiority 
in  tlie  Negro,  enabling  tlie  former  to  claim  and  enforce  su})erior 
rights  and  privileges,  and  compelling  the  l:itt(T  to  recognize  and 
acquiesce  in  the  superiority  of  tin;  white  ra<;(^  The  resulting 
ficx;ial  exclusion  with  its  attendant  disabilities,  which  would  <le- 
grade  and  (lestroy  tlu;  s<'lf-rcs]»cct  of  any  otluT  race,  the  Negro 
accepts  as  the  natural  outcome  of  the  unecpial  relations  ])etween 
the  two  rac(;s,  fixed  and  regulated  hy  some  law  the  pliilosopliy 
of  wliic^li  is  unknown  to  him,  but  whose  oj)erntion  he  seems  clearly 
U)  un<lerMtand. 

Even  if  we  could  admit,  without  d(;ing  violence  to  awvvy  tra- 
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dition  of  the  Negro  race,  that  the  Negro  is  morally  and  mentally 
equipped  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  white  man,  and  battle 
with  equal  courage  and  equal  pride  for  the  cause  of  social  devel- 
opment and  civilization ;  that  he  is  sufficiently  equipped  to  share 
with  the  white  man  the  political  responsibility  of  governing,  and 
that  he  should  not  be  required  to  explain  why  it  is  that,  with  the 
same  physical  advantages  possessed  by  other  races,  he  has  pre- 
ferred to  envelop  himself,  from  time  immemorial,  in  dense  dark- 
ness and  revolting  barbarism ;  even  if  we  were  to  accept  as  cor- 
rect the  theory  so  often  promulgated,  that  the  difference  between 
the  white  man  and  the  Negro  is  merely  a  difference  in  the  color 
of  the  skin ;  yet,  so  long  as  the  Negro  is  a  socially  proscribed 
race,  his  position  must  remain  unchanged.  Social  ostracism,  as 
regards  a  race,  means  social  degradation ;  this  is  particidarly  the 
case  at  the  North.  At  the  South  the  Negro  is  accorded  many 
privileges  in  the  family  circle  unknown  at  the  North.  The  rela- 
tions of  master  and  servant,  of  black  nurses  and  white  children, 
have  created  a  camaraderie  between  the  two  races  which  extends 
even  beyond  the  domestic  circle,  and  brings  them  in  closer 
sympathy.  The  white  man  at  the  South  does  not  feel  that  he 
is  derogating  from  his  self-respect  or  personal  dignity  because  he 
makes  this  concession  to  the  colored  man.  At  the  North  the  rela- 
tions between  the  whites  and  the  blacks  represent  a  cold,  stern, 
forbidding  estrangement.  The  Negro  seems  to  be  painfully  re- 
minded of  his  inferiority.  Brought  in  daily  contact  with  an  un- 
symj)athctic  white  race  at  the  North,  he  seems  to  have  discarded 
his  proverbial  hilarity,  and  presents  the  ludicrous  spectacle  of  a 
melancholy  negro.  Why  should  he  not  feel  like  an  unwelcome 
stranger,  when  he  is  surrounded  by  a  barrier  that  constantly  re- 
minds him  of  his  social  degradation  and  commands  liim  to  stand 
on  the  outside  of  the  white  man's  circle?  Can  a  nice  be  happy  or 
progressive  under  such  conditions,  living  in  an  atmosj)here  where 
the  doctrines  of  equality,  fraternity,  and  universal  brotherhood 
are  so  ostentatiously  j)reached,  and  yet  where  ostracism  and  pro- 
scription in  their  most  offensive  forms  ai-e  so  inexorably  pmcticed 
against  liim  by  virtue  of  the  unwritten  social  edicts  of  the  white 
race?  When  the  terril)le  curse  of  eternal  separation  was  utteretl 
against  the  unfortunate  leper,  his  fci*.)cial  isolation  was  not  moi"o 
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absolute  or  deorradinor  than  is  the  Kegro's  to-dav  at  the  North. 
He  is  not  allowed,  like  the  people  of  other  races,  to  rest  his  claims 
to  social  recognition  upon  his  individual  merits.  He  may  be  as 
well  educated,  as  polished,  as  well  bred,  as  refined  (and  we  have 
known  such)  as  the  Irishman,  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Jew, 
the  East  Indian,  the  Portuguese,  the  American,  or  any  other 
person  of  any  other  race  or  nationality,  yet  he  alone,  because  of 
his  race,  is  subjected  to  the  disability  and  insult  of  social  exclu- 
sion. The  absurd  argument  of  the  right  of  a  man  to  admit  whom 
he  pleases  into  his  parlor,  does  not  touch  the  question.  AVe  are 
discussing  the  question  of  the  social  treatment  of  one  race  by  an- 
other race,  of  the  treatment  of  the  Nesro  race  bv  the  white  race. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Negro  in  Massachusetts.  We  select  that 
State  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  because  the  history  of  the  Negro 
race  in  Massachusetts  presents  some  striking  points  of  contradic- 
tion. Massachusetts  has  always  been  the  hot-bed  of  a^-itation  on 
this  Negro  question.  At  the  very  time  that  the  Puritan  Boston 
ship-owners  were  admonishing  their  ship-captains  not  to  fail  to 
invoke  daily  the  blessings  of  God  uj)on  the  prosperit}'  and  suc- 
cess of  tlieir  Negro-stealing  and  Negro-trading  ventures,  an<l  wlien 
slavery  existed  in  its  worst  form — for  according  to  ])r.  Ik'lkna]), 
an  early  writer  in  Massacliu.setts,  "  Negro  children  were  considered 
an  incumbrance  in  a  family,  and  when  weaned  were  given  away 
like  puppies  " — at  the  very  time  wlien  slavorv  in  Massaclnisetts 
furnished  such  an  inexliau.stible  text,  writers  and  ])reachers  in 
that  Stiite  did  not  hesitate  to  lecture  the  people  of  Virginia  upon 
the  sinfulness  of  slavery. 

S^)  to-day  the  Puritan  ])reachers  c)f  ^fassacliusetts,  constituting 
themselves  the  special  chamjiionsof  the  cause  of  the  Negro  at  the 
South,  overlcKik  the  wrong  and  injustice  that  the  Negro  race  suf- 
fers at  the  North,  and  bestow  all  their  sym]»athy  on  the  Negro  at 
the  Si^juth,  who  does  not  need  it.  The  Negro  at  the  South,  hav- 
ing l)een  educated  to  rest  content  witli  his  allotted  rank,  has  no 
aspirations  to  attain  ('(juality  with  tin;  white  race.  The  latter  has 
never  ])reaehed  to  him  the  doctrines  that  the  only  dilference  be- 
tween liim  and  the  white  man  is  in  the  color  of  his  skin.  What 
cruel  mockery,  what  shameless  liypoei-isy,  what  a  satire  ii|hiii 
human  justice  \a)  tell  the  Negru  in  .Massachusetts  that  all  tiie  ave- 
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nues  to  wealth,  professional  distinction,  and  political  fame  are 
open  to  him ;  that  in  the  sight  of  God  he  is  the  equal  of  the 
white  man ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  brand  indelibly  upon  his 
forehead  the  stigma  of  his  social  proscription  and  social  degrada- 
tion. Is  it  surprising  that,  although  equal  before  the  law,  he  is 
in  Massachusetts  what  he  was  fifty  years  ago,  the  waiter,  the 
bootblack,  the  barber,  the  porter,  and  nothing  more,  because  the 
irresistible  force  of  social  exclusion  condemns  him  to  confine  his 
efforts,  his  genius,  and  his  ambition  to  these  humble  avocations? 
We  must  remember  that  the  Puritan  fathers  in  Massachusetts 
justilied  their  right  to  sell  Indians,  Negroes,  and  Quaker  children 
upon  some  theory.  The  Greek  frankly  defended  slavery  upon 
the  ground  of  intellectual  superiority  of  certain  races.  The  Ro- 
mans, always  ready  to  stimulate  military  pride  and  reward  mili- 
tar}^  prowess,  based  it  upon  a  supposed  agreement  between  the 
victor  and  vanquished,  the  implied  stipulation  being  that  the  life 
of  the  conquered  was  spared  on  tlie  condition  that  his  perpetual 
services  should  belong  to  his  victorious  foe.  The  Puritan,  always 
prone  to  give  a  religious  sanction  and  a  pious  gloss  to  his  merce- 
nary misdeeds,  reconciled  slavery  to  his  conscience  by  inventing 
the  theory  that  he  was  the  favorite  of  Providence,  and  that  God 
clearly  intended  that  the  heathen  should  be  the  inheritance  of  the 
Puritan  saint.  The  Negroes  to-day  in  Massachusetts  are  no  longer 
Canaanites  or  Amalekites ;  thev  are  our  brothers.  We  are  mem- 
bers  of  the  same  family,  created  by  the  same  God,  having  equal 
claims  to  human  charity  and  human  justice.  AVill  the  Puritan 
now  discover  some  religious  theory  to  justify  his  denial  to  the 
Negro  of  those  rights  so  essential  to  his  happiness  and  necessary 
to  his  advancement?  This  social  proscription  of  the  Negro  in 
Massachusetts,  in  the  face  of  the  gushing  sentimentality  professed 
for  him,  is  worse  than  civil  death.  It  is  a  perpetual  torture  to 
him.  What  consolation  can  he  find  in  tlie  fact  that  he  can  be- 
come a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  if  no  white  congregation  will  give 
him  a  call,  and  if  no  white  |)reacher  would  dare  to  affront  his 
congregation  by  exchanging  ]>ulpits  with  him,  however  eloquent 
a  divine  he  might  be?  What  eiicourngi'ment  is  it  to  him  to  bo 
told  that  he  can  become  a  doctor,  when  he  knows  that  \w  could 
not  get  beyond  the  kitchen  in  a  gentleman's  house,  however  emi- 
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nent  his  professional  attainments  ?  That  he  can  become  a  lawyer, 
when  the  hiofhest  distinction  would  not  entitle  him  to  the  sliofht- 
est  social  recognition?  That  he  can  become  a  statesman,  when 
no  public  service,  however  valuable  to  his  country,  would  open  a 
single  door  to  him?  From  the  pulpit  to  the  skating  rink,  this 
social  ostracism  pursues  him  with  a  relentless  rigor,  and  drives 
him  like  a  hunted  beast  into  the  lowest  depths  of  social  degrada- 
tion, to  lead  an  almost  purely  animal  life,  without  hope  of  any 
ameliorating  change,  and  with  every  noble  aspiration  for  social 
usefulness,  social  enjoyment,  and  social  dignity  rudely  suppressed 
by  the  contemptuous  arrogance  of  those  who  preach  the  doctrine 
of  equality. 

One  who  had  only  superficially  studied  the  agitation  of  the 
Negro  question  in  Massachusetts,  might  be  led  to  believe  that 
there  was  no  prejudice  against  him  in  that  State.  He  might  ex- 
pect to  find  that  tlie  Negro  is  there  treated  like  any  other  member 
of  society;  free  to  indulge  in  social  intercourse;  free  to  inter- 
marry, and  free  to  associate  in  private  and  in  pu])lic  with  the 
white  people.  If  there  is  equality  between  tlic  two  races,  these 
suggestions  should  n(jt  shock  society  in  Massachusetts.  The 
people  of  France  have  never  oflensively  advertised  their  sj^mpa- 
thy  with  the  Negro,  and  have  never  lectured  otlier  nations  about 
their  unfair  and  unjust  treatment  of  him.  Yet  even  on  the 
question  of  intermarriage,  white  society  there  has  never  discrimi- 
nated against  the  Negro.  If  lie  be  a  gentleman,  the  Negro  from 
the  French  islands  of  tlie  West  Indies  has  always  been  received 
in  the  fashionable  sulons  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  in  Paris, 
where  dw('ll  the  descendants  of  the  nncient  noblesse  of  France, 
a  circle  certiiinly  as  exclusive  and  as  jiristocratic  as  any  society 
in  Boston.  This  Negro  from  the  French  West  Indies,  thus  soci- 
ally enterUiined,  is  the  same  kind  of  Negro  that  we  have  in  this 
country,  for  tlu;y  were  both  piously  transj)orte<l  by  15oston  ship- 
owners from  the  same  er)untry  in  Afric-i. 

We  have  snid  enough  to  justify  the  elaim  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Southern  peoj)le  for  some  cf)nsideration,  some  charity,  souk.'  in- 
duljrencc  from  the  j)olitical  and  clerical  negrophilists  of  Massa- 
cliuscttH.  ^rhey  liMve  a  wide  field  for  refonn  at  home.  When 
tliey  nhall    have  sr-t  the  examj>le  of   practicing  th«i  justice  and 
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Christian  brotherhood  which  they  preach,  then  we  may  consent 
to  listen  to  their  denunciations  of  those  who  refuse  to  imitate 
their  superior  virtues. 

It  seems  to  be  intended  by  Providence  that  every  nation 
must  deal  with  some  great  problem  whose  solution  strains  the 
bonds  of  society  and  taxes  the  wisest  statesmanship  of  its  gov- 
ernment. But  we  may  take  the  whole  field  of  political,  religious, 
social,  and  economic  agitation,  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
for  the  scope  of  its  evil  influences  and  results  upon  society  and 
government,  and  its  perplexing  difficulties,  the  race  problem  in 
this  country  promises  to  be  the  most  serious  of  all.  Forced  upon 
the  Southern  people  against  their  protest,  it  has  been  aggravated 
by  partisan  legislation  to  such  an  extent  that  many  despair  of  its 
possible  solution.  It  is  easy  for  people  at  the  North,  who  are 
living  in  peace  and  luxury,  removed  from  the  vexations  and 
perils  of  race  conflicts,  to  pass  a  hasty  judgment  upon  those  whose 
misfortune  it  is  to  confront  their  dire  consequences.  Governor 
Eyre  of  Jamaica  was  made  a  victim  of  popular  clamor  by  the 
sentimentalists  of  England,  who  were  safe  from  any  danger,  be- 
cause he  suppressed  with  vigor  a  Negro  insurrection  headed  by 
Georo^e  William  Gordon,  who  was  executed.  Everv  one  who  has 
ever  seen  an  excited  mob  of  Neoroes,  lashed  into  frenzv  and  sav- 
age  fury  against  the  white  race,  ought  to  know  that  by  his  prompt 
action  he  saved  from  massacre  the  fifteen  thousand  white  inhabi- 
tants of  that  island.  That  there  has  been  less  violence  and  less 
bloodshed  at  the  South  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  onset  of  any 
trouble,  the  white  ])eople  have  been  prompt  and  determined  to 
teach  the  Negro  that  wanton  desolation  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, and  the  wholesale  murder  of  women  and  children  by  an 
infuriated  and  savage  mob,  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  white 
peo})le  of  this  country.  As  a  result  of  this  stern  policy,  peace 
and  quiet  have  reigned  for  years  at  the  South,  and  botli  mces 
are  livinp^  on  friendlv  and  satisfactory  terms. 

The  Negroes  had  once  an  opportunity  to  solve  this  nice  ques- 
tion. In  17i)i  the  1^'rench  National  Convention  passeil  the  mem- 
orable decree  giving  to  the  free  peo})le  of  color  in  Ilayti  the 
uidiinited  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  possessed  by  the  Kivnch 
citizens.     Ininiediatelv  there  was  an   insnrrection  of  the  slaves. 
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The  French  government,  seeing  what  a  mess  they  had  made  of 
this  race  question,  repealed  the  decree,  and  thereupon  the  Negroes 
in  Hayti  determined  to  solve  what  was  to  them  a  white  problem, 
in  contrast  to  what  is  to  us  a  Negro  problem.  They  massacred 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  island  who  did  not  succeed 
in  taking  refuge  on  the  ships  then  in  the  harbor.  They  estab- 
lished their  own  government,  and  to-day  according  to  the  law  of 
the  black  republic  not  a  white  man  can  hold  an  ofhce  or  own  a 
foot  of  land.  This  solution  does  not  commend  itself  for  its  hu- 
manity, but  it  shows  that  the  Negroes  firmly  believed  in  the  doc- 
trine that  in  case  of  conflict  one  of  the  two  races  must  absolutely 
dominate. 

•  Unfortunately  for  the  two  races,  tlie  reconstruction  policy 
sowed  seeds  of  race  discord  and  race  animositv  which  have  borne 
their  legitimate  fruit.  That  foul  bird  of  prey,  the  carpet-bagger, 
for  the  purpose  of  roV^bing  the  Soutliern  jtcople  of  the  remnant  of 
property  left  to  them  by  the  most  desolating  war  known  in  his- 
tory, encouraged  the  deluded  Negro  to  believe  that  the  federal 
government  intended  that  he  should  govern  the  white  race  in  the 
South.  The  result  was  that  Negro  governments  which  would 
have  been  a  disgrace  to  a  third-rate  mud  village  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  were  estiiblished  by  j)()litical  frauds  and  military  force. 
The  S<juthem  white  ])Cople  determined  that  the  torches  of  Cau- 
casian civilization  should  not  be  extinguished.  They  overthrew 
these  scandalou.s  governments  in  the  interest  of  ])oth  races,  for 
they  represented  nothing  but  jtolitical  drpravity,  personal  tuijti- 
tude,  and  jjublic  immorality.  It  was  an  arduous  and  a  brave 
contest,  in  which  the  Southern  people  exhibited  civic  virtues  that 
eclipsed  their  militjiry  jjrowess  duj-ing  the  wai".  ^V\\r  Negro  to- 
day ha,s  every  rea.s<jn  to  know  that  under  no  circuuistanccs  will 
the  white  people  8uV)mit  to  his  govemmont  and  liis  dominntion. 
The  Negro  can  live,  can  ])ros]»or,  and  can  be  hapjy  under  a  white 
man's  government,  but  a  white  ni.'in  can  never  and  will  never  do 
eitlier  under  a  Negro  govcTument. 

This  problem  is  still  far  from  being  solved.  Our  plain  <luty 
should  )}(;  not  to  make  its  solution  more  dilli(!ult.  AVe  insist  that 
it  is  time  for  the  Northern  peoj)le  to  aeknowledge  that,  inasniudi 
OH  this  race  rpiestion  direetly  afTeets  the  interests,  the  eivilizntion, 
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and  the  destiny  of  the  Southern  people,  to  them  alone  should  be 
confided  the  task  and  the  responsibility  of  solving  it.  To  them 
it  is  a  domestic  and  a  home-rule  question  surpassing  in  its  im- 
portance and  gravity  every  national  question.  The  Southern 
people  never  concern  themselves  about  matters  which  are  of  purely 
municipal  cognizance  in  the  North.  Their  political  education 
has  taught  them  to  respect  the  proprieties  of  State  comity.  The 
rules  of  international  etiquette  which  forbid  one  nation  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  local  and  domestic  affairs  of  another  should  be 
applied  to  the  relations  of  the  people  of  the  different  States,  par- 
ticularly upon  this  race  question,  which  presents  so  many  points 
of  irritation,  and  so  much  cause  for  resentment  on  the  part  of  a 
sensitive  community. 

It  would  be  useless  to  prophesy  as  to  the  future  of  the  Negro 
in  this  country.  In  the  South  to-day  he  is  happy,  contented,  and 
satisfied.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  always  a  demand  for  his 
labor,  and  that  his  wants,  cares,  anxieties,  and  aspirations  are  very 
limited.  In  these  respects  the  Negroes  have  every  advantage  over 
every  other  laboring  class  in  the  world.  In  the  South  his  wood, 
his  water,  his  wages,  his  rations,  his  cabin,  and  his  garden  spot 
are  always  at  his  command.  Comparatively  speaking,  he  is  a 
stranger  to  the  terrible  distresses  of  poverty,  and  scarcely  knows 
"what  it  is  to  think  of  the  morrow  with  its  attendant  disappoint- 
ments and  responsibilities,  as  regards  supporting,  educating,  and 
elevating  the  family. 

If  his  lot  is  to  continue  to  be  one  of  inferioritv,  rather  than 
appeal  to  the  political  favoritism  of  the  federal  government,  or 
to  the  partisan  sympathies  of  Northern  phihmthropists,  as  he 
has  done  in  the  past,  he  should  rely  im})licitly  upon  the  magna- 
nimity of  his  white  fellow-citizens  of  ihe  South,  to  treat  him  with 
the  justice  and  generosity  due  to  his  unfortunate  condition. 

J.  B.  EusTis, 


THE  GREAT  EAIL^VAY  DEBT. 

"  IxsoLVEXCY  in  the  case  of  railway  companies,"  said  a  writer 
in  the  London  "Quarterly  Review"  in  1867,  "is  a  new  feature 
in  the  commercial  world,  and  it  has  taken  everybody  by  sur- 
prise." Certainly,  so  far  as  railways  in  the  United  States  are 
concerned,  events  have  since  happened  of  a  nature  calculated  to 
dull  the  edge  of  this  obsen^er's  amazement.  Data  are  not  acces- 
sible prior  to  1876,  but  since  then  over  400  American  companies, 
operating  more  than  35,000  miles  of  railroad,  have  been  insolv- 
ent, and  the  relations  of  two  billions  of  capital  stock  and  indebt- 
edness have  been  readjusted  under  foreclosures.  Railroads  have 
been  built  with  the  avowed  object,  not  of  furnishing  transporta- 
tion facilities,  but  of  raising  money  by  mortgage  to  put  in  the 
pockets  of  projectors,  who  a])andoned  them  to  insolvency  after 
enriching  themselves  with  the  proceeds  of  loans  negotiated  from 
a  credulous  public.  But  one  serious  attempt,  the  Pacific  Rail- 
ways Sinking  Fund  Act,  has  ])een  made  l)y  any  American  gov- 
ernment to  compel  prcjvision  iov  payment  of  railway  indebted- 
ness. Tliat  attempt  met  with  bitter  resistance  from  the  com- 
])anies  interested,  which  declared  all  such  legislation  to  be 
violative  of  the  fundamenUil  jjrinciples  governing  the  relations 
of  railway  companies  and  their  creditors.  "A  railroad  company," 
said  one  United  Suites  Senator,  "is  not  incor])orated  for  the  pur- 
j>ose  of  j)aying  its  debts.  That  is  not  one  of  tlie  o])je('ts  of  its 
creation."  It  is  not  many  years  since  a  body  of  rej)resentative 
business  men  declared  a  bank'ru)>t  railway  to  their  city  essential 
Xa)  .secure  Uj  the  people  rates  reasonal)ly  low  and  free  from  unjust 
discrimination.  Out  of  nearly  3,000  railway  comjianies  (1,400 
extiiK't  and  1,600  alive),  only  about  fifty  aj)j)('ar  to  have  atteniptiMl 
to  <'stiiblish  sinking  funds  for  the  ultimate  payment  of  their 
fund<Ml  indebtcdiM'ss.  ^V\\v  annual  incnjnn'nt  of  these  funds 
d(Mis  not  exceed  $IO.<><>0.()(K) — not  enough  to  lifpiidate  the  (h-bt 
in  thro«;  ceiiturie.s.     All   these  sinking  funds,  save  perhaps  half 
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a  dozen  placed  in  tlie  hands  of  trustees,  are  subject  to  impairment 
bj  the  companies,  whicli  "borrow  "  from  them  on  any  and  e very- 
occasion  of  financial  need.  Out  of  237  representative  railway 
stocks,  16-1  are  below  par.  Of  these,  only  eighteen  are  worth  80 
per  cent,  and  upward,  while  forty-nine  range  in  value  from  50 
per  cent,  to  80  per  cent.,  and  ninety-seven  are  below  50  per 
cent.,  some  running  down  to  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  their  nominal 
worth.  Indeed,  so  far  from  railway  insolvency  being  matter 
of  surprise,  it  does  not,  in  view  of  our  railway  history,  seem 
inaccurate  to  say,  that  the  dominant  American  railway  policy 
is  to  cumulate  indebtedness  to  the  uttermost  limit,  without 
setting  bounds  to  borrowing,  without  providing  means  of  pay- 
ment, and  with  the  most  complaisant  view  of  insolvency  as 
affording  opportunities  to  "  wipe  out "  unsecured  debts,  to 
"scale  down"  stock  and  bond  values,  and  to  reorganize  with  an 
enlargement  of  capital  stock  and  a  further  expansion  of  credit. 

Yet  there  are  sound  reasons  for  surprise,  especially  among 
foreign  observers,  at  railway  insolvency.  In  the  German  Empire 
railway  incomes  steadily  exceed  railway  expenditures  from  -i  to 
7  per  cent.  No  such  thing  as  railway  insolvency  there  exists. 
The  same  is  true  of  Australia,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
railway  development  has  not  got  beyond  a  constructive  stage 
incident  to  a  new  countrv,  marked  bv  light  traffic  and  heavv  ex- 
penses.  Even  in  England,  where  railways  are  burdened  with  the 
waste,  extravagance,  and  rapacity  characteristic  of  private  man- 
agements, the  element  of  worthlessness  enters  into  railway  securi- 
ties to  no  such  degree  as  in  the  United  States.  An  investor 
familiar  with  the  best  foreign  railway  values  must  therefore  look 
upon  American  railway  failures  as  novelties.  He  cannot  but 
wonder  still  more  at  their  number  and  magnitude,  when  lie  re- 
flects that  American  railway  companies  possess,  in  tlie  right  to 
charge  fares  and  freiglits,  a  power  of  taxing  the  largest  tratRc  in 
the  world,  and  that  tlie  just,  reasonable  exercise  of  this  power 
has  never  been  questioned  by  the  peo{)le,  their  complaints  being 
only  of  extortion  and  unjust  discrimination. 

Added  cause  for  wondermeut  is  the  inditferent  condition  t>f 
the  public  jnind  in  refereiuu*  to  railway  indebtedness.  On  De- 
cember 81,  IS.SH,  the   debt  amounted   to  4,877    millions  i>f  dol- 
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lars,  a  sum  mucli  greater  than  the  largest  national  debt  we  ever 
owed.  Per  capita  it  is  over  sixty-seven  dollars;  indeed  the 
Pacific  Railways  commissioners  place  the  debt  per  capita  at 
seventy-seven  dollars.  The  interest  charge  upon  it  was,  during 
1886,  $187,000,000,  or  about  $2.90  per  capita  per  annum.  Every 
cent  of  the  interest  and  of  the  principal,  if  the  princi2:>al  be  ever 
paid,  must  come  from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  whose  contribu- 
tions in  the  shape  of  freights  and  fares  furnish  the  revenues,  not 
alone  for  payment  of  railway  debts  and  interest,  but  for  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  maintenance  and  operation.  The  debt  is,  in 
this  aspect,  a  national  burden,  demanding  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  people  and  the  sincerest  consideration  of  the  wisest  statesmen, 
lest  it  become  a  burden  too  great  to  be  borne  by  the  })ublic,  and 
our  system  of  railways  become  swamped  in  the  mire  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  repudiation.  Yet  grave  and  serious  as  are  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  it,  the  attention  of  neither  voter,  legislator, 
nor  railway  manager  has  been  turned  to  them.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  railway  l)oiids  are  by  many  considered  to  repre- 
sent investments  ratlicr  tlian  loans;  l)utevcn  in  this  liglit  railway 
indebtedness  presents  fpiestions  of  great  gi*avity.  Should  it  be 
allowed  to  stand  as  an  invostmont  drawing  h(»avv  interest  charges 
from  the  peo])le?  What  is  its  present  stalnsi  How  is  it  creat- 
ed, and  how,  if  at  all,  should  its  creation  be  restrained  or  limited? 
When  and  in  what  sums  is  it  due?  Shall  it  continue  to  be  a  large 
nurnl)(?r  of  small  funds,  or  shouM  it  be  consolidatccl  into  m  fc^v 
large  loans  easily,  chea})ly,  and  safely  manageable?  What 
should  b(*  the  relations  to  it  of  our  v.'irious  £rovernments?  ^IMiese 
are  some  of  the  (juestions  that  come  to  mind  in  F'cfcrence  to  it, 
and  while  this  is  not  the  place  for  ddinitc,  coinj)let(^  answers  to 
th(Mn,  it  is  j)ossible  bri<'lly  to  survey  the  field  cov<'re(l  by  ihciii, 
U)  point  out  with  some  distinctness  the  dangers  hid(h'n  within  it, 
and  Ui  hint  jK)HHil)lc  solutions  of  tln^  problems  presented.  To  do 
tills  with  impartiality  and  fiiirness,  as  w<ll  to  railway  jtroprietors 
a«  to  the  jMiblie,  is  the  purjtose  of  this  essay. 

^riic;  current  and  Hoating  in(h'bt<'dness  of  niilwavs  is  but.  a 
trifle  in  amount  c<)iiipjire<l  with  the  vast  fundeil  debt.  It  is  how- 
ever a  loophole  for  biinkriijttcv  to  creejt  thiough  which  is  pj'acti- 
cally    unguarded    l)y    tlu;   .state,  not   t>n(;   uf   whosr  railway   ctMii- 
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missions  requires  any  special  report  of  railway  current  and 
floating  accounts  in  order  to  })rotect  this  vulnerable  point  in  the 
economy  of  the  companies. 

The  funded  debt  presents  a  problem  simpler  in  some  respects 
than  that  presented  by  railway  stock  capitalization.  It  is  secured, 
the  rate  of  interest  is  fixed,  and  discounts  have  been  fewer  and 
smaller  in  negotiating  it  than  in  the  sale  of  stocks.  The  ele- 
ment of  "  water "  or  fictitious  value  is  not  likely  seriously  to 
complicate  the  readjustment  of  railway  funded  debts.  Moreover, 
the  bonds,  much  moi-e  than  railway  stocks,  have  been  subjects  of 
foreign  investments.  Whatever  doubts  exist  as  to  the  rights  of 
domestic  speculators  who  hold  securities  depreciated  by  their 
own  manipulations,  none  exist  as  to  the  rights  of  foreign  bond- 
holders. They  have  invested  their  means  in  good  faith  in  bonds 
of  enterprises  exhibiting  charters  and  rights  of  way  granted  by 
the  States ;  and  the  States,  by  granting  such  privileges,  have  given 
a  quasi  guaranty  of  the  solidity  and  respectability  of  the  com- 
panies asking  financial  aid  and  presenting  State  charters  as  cre- 
dentials entitling  them  to  consideration. 

Free  from  complications  as  are,  in  the  foregoing  respects,  the 
problems  connected  with  railway  indebtedness,  the  whole  finan- 
cial policy  of  our  governments.  State  and  national,  and  of  the 
railway  companies,  merits  many  criticisms  and  is  susceptible  of 
great  improvements.  Unnecessary  railway  companies,  authorized 
to  increase  the  railway  debt  by  new  issues  of  bonds,  should  not 
be,  but  are  constantly,  created.  Granting  that  the  nation's  need 
of  transportation  facilities  ought  to  be  amply  supplied,  an  unnec- 
essary railway  is  a  public  evil.  It  withdraws  capital  from  com- 
mercial or  manufacturing  channels  wherein  it  might  be  employed 
more  usefully  and  j)rofitably.  It  causes  ruinous  wars  of  rates,  in 
which  transportation  services  are  done  without  adequate  conq)tMi- 
sation,  accompanied  by  unjust  discriminations  and  commercial 
disturbance.  *  By  making  older  railway  investments  in  the  terri- 
tory unproductive  of  expenses  and  interest  cliarges,  it  results  in 
defaults,  foreclosures,  and  reorganizations  that  add  to  the  public 
burdens  in  everv  instance.  ITltiniatclv  coMil>iuatioMS  result 
wliich  advance  nites  to  points  where  incomes  may  be  earnetl  ti> 
pay  expenses  and  the  increased  charges  o[  the  enlargeil  capital  of 
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the  new  and  old  companies  in  tlie  field.  Some  early  charters 
contained  restrictions  upon  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  charter 
new  companies  within  the  territory  serv^ed  by  the  old.  While 
the  wisdom  of  such  restrictions  may  be  doubted,  and  while,  in 
their  absence,  the  legal  right  of  the  State  to  create  new  competi- 
tive railway  corporations  may  be  conceded,  morally  such  grants 
may  amount  to  a  clear  breach  of  faith  toward  honest  investors  in 
the  territorv'  wherein  a  new  company  comes  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  their  investments,  and  to  reduce  their  earning  capa- 
city. An  inquiry  at  least  should  be  made  by  the  State  into  the 
need  of  each  new  railway  enterprise,  before  granting  a  charter 
which  events  may  show  to  be  improvident  and  injurious. 

Express  consent  both  of  the  State  and  of  shareholders  should 
be,  but  is  not,  essential  to  authorize  directors  to  issue  bonds. 
Theoretically,  the  State  does  give  such  consent  when  it  grants  a 
charter;  so  also  do  shareholders  when  they  elect  directors  and 
confide  to  them  authority  to  act  on  their  behalf,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  borrowing  money  for  their  company.  But  such  implied 
con.seiit  to  loans  given  by  the  State  and  by  sliareliolders  is  too  re- 
mote from  the  act  assented  to,  to  work  an  effective  restraint  upon 
direct^jral  conduct.  In  fact,  vast  properties  are  bonded  and  im- 
portant liens  are  given  without  even  the  knowledge  of  either 
SUit^i  officers  or  shareholders.  The  State  is  clearly  an  interested 
party,  since  its  people  mu.st  ultiniiitely  })ay  both  the  prii^cipal  and 
the  interest  of  every  railway  debt  created.  Stock lioldei-s  are  in- 
terested, lest  th<'  earnings  of  their  railway  be  diverted  from 
dividen<l-j>aying  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  creditors,  and  lest  j)rior 
liens  be  placed  u|)on  the  j>rcjperties  represented  by  their  shares, 
which,  becoming  too  ])unlensorne  to  be  boni(»,  necessitate  d(»- 
faults,  foreclosures,  and  sales  that  sweej»  away  the  cor])orate  as- 
sets and  destioy  the  \alue  of  tlu*  stock. 

The  amount  of  U)nds  issu.'ible  should  be,  but  is  not,  absolutely 
liniit-d.  liesides  the  strong  rcjisons  const  rain  in;/  the  public  and 
the  sharehoMei*s  of  a  railway  to  keep  the  amount  of  its  honds 
down  to  the  lowest  practicable  point,  iin  especial  reason  arises 
out  of  tlie  relati(jns  of  bondli(jMers  and  shareholders  to  tlu^  con- 
trol of  railway  projMTties,  The  law  which  gives  tlu!  stock holdei-s 
cx>ntrol    over  a  «(jrporation    is    d<*sign(Ml    to    place    its    all'airs   in 
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charge  of  those  liaving  the  greater  financial  stake  in  it.  This 
results  in  fact  where  the  amount  of  bonds  is  less  than  the  total 
amount  of  stock,  and  the  stock  has  been  fully  paid  for  in  money 
or  money's  worth.  But  where  the  stock  has  been  almost  given 
away,  as  by  sales  at  heavy  discounts,  the  interests  of  bondholders 
may  largely  exceed  those  of  such  stockholders,  whose  retention 
of  corporate  control  places  the  property  in  charge  of  a  mere 
minority  in  interest,  bondholders  being  excluded  from  manage- 
ment. Practically,  this  abrogates  the  law  confiding  the  control  of 
the  company  to  those  liaving  the  greater  interest  in  it,  and  places 
it  in  the  hands  of  an  oftentimes  irresponsible  faction  of  projec- 
tors. No  such  subversion  of  legal  principles  and  equitable  rela- 
tions should  be  possible,  and  would  not  be  if  issues  of  bonds  were 
limited  to  reasonable  proportions  of  fully  paid  capital  stock. 

The  denominations  and  the  distribution  of  railway  bonds  de- 
serve criticism.  Ordinarily,  the  denominations  are  $500  and  $1, 
000,  but  $10,000  bonds  are  not  uncommon,  and  some  are  issued 
for  $100,000.  These  denominations  hinder  the  wide  distribution 
of  the  securities  among  the  people,  because  they  are  too  large  to 
secure  purchasers  among  persons  of  moderate  means.  Only  the 
rich  can  afford  $500  or  $1,000  investments;  many  people  of  less 
means  would  gladly  invest  in  safe  railway  securities  of  $50 
or  $100  denominations.  Where  the  total  investment  may  not 
exceed  $500,  small  bonds  admit  of  its  division  among  several 
companies,  thus  enhancing  security.  To  reduce  the  denomina- 
tions of  railway  bonds  would  enlarge  materially  the  home  market 
for  them.  It  would  give  the  railways  a  larger  constituency  of 
interested  investors  in  the  territories  they  serve,  a  constituency 
competent  to  restrain  in  a  marked  degree  the  excesses  of  ill-con- 
sidered hostile  railway  legislation,  and  to  contribute  in  many  ways 
to  railway  stability  and  prosperity.  Concerning  the  disposition 
to  market  railway  securities  abroad  and  in  the  East,  and  generally 
among  large  investors,  to  the  exclusion  of  small  ])U!vluisers  and 
of  the  West,  it  is  })ertinent  to  incpiire  who  is  likely  to  be  able 
most  intelligently  and  eirectively  to  participate  in  adjusting  fairly 
the  frequently  strained  relations  of  railways  and  the  public,  the 
Dutch  bondholder  in  Amstenlaiii,  or  the  Ainerieaii  fariiuM*  on 
the  Western  prairies,  wlu)  has  invested  a  few  huiulreils  in  sei-uri- 
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ties  of  the  roads  wliich  carry  his  grain  to  market.  Certainly  the 
latter;  and  no  sounder  railway  policy  can  be  devised  than  one 
which  will  interest  the  largest  number  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  their  railway  system.  The  people  served  by  a  railroad 
should  own  it.  Every  e5ort  should  therefore  be  made  to  render 
railway  investments  secure  and  reasonably  profitable,  and  to 
place  them  among  all  classes  of  our  own  people.  Money  is 
power,  and  a  wide  distribution  of  railway  securities  is  consonant 
with  the  true  republican  idea  of  the  disintegration  and  distribu- 
tion of  power.  Such  a  course  will  make  railway  properties  safe 
investments,  and  by  securing  the  payment  to  our  own  citizens 
of  large  sums  of  interest  and  dividends  now  sent  abroad,  will  pre- 
vent their  diversion  from  home  industries  to  channels  of  foreign 
commerce.  It  will  abolish  also  a  form  of  "absenteeism  "  in  the 
ownership  of  railways  which  results  from  large  foreign  invest- 
ments in  them,  and  as  a  consequence  of  which  interests  clash  and 
rights  are  disregarded.  Railway  managers,  wliere  tlie  public 
served  by  a  road  lives  in  one  territory,  the  stockholders  in  an- 
other, and  the  }>ondliol(l('i-s  in  a  third,  work  for  three  masters. 
The  public  and  the  bondhohlei-s  liave  no  sliare  in  selecting  the 
managers,  and  ncithf'r  strxjk holders  nor  bondhoMers  are  efTect- 
ively  represented  in  the  hjgishitures  tliat  regulate  the  rates  of  the 
roa/ls.  Hence  ensues  a  clashing  of  interests  in  which  neither 
j»arty's  riglits  an;  fully  regarded.  Injustice  is  often  done,  and 
j)erliaps  cannot  b<!  wholly  avoided.  Hut  it  can  certainly  be  les- 
Hened  ))y  making  the  people  to  whom  the;  roads  afford  tnmsporta- 
tion  facilities  the  owim.ts  of  their  stocks  and  Ixvnds,  ;iii<l  to  the 
cxt(;nt  of  such  ownership  the  rightful  masters  of  their  managers. 

Interest  rat<!S  upon  ArnrTienn  niilway  l)onds  ;ire  excessively 
high,  (jerinan,  Australian,  .-ind  otiier  foreign  railways  are,  and 
for  many  years  hav(;  been,  built  with  loans  obtained  at  8i,  4, 
and  4. J  peT  cei^t.  interest.  The.  averag(;  rate,  of  interest  upon 
all  sorts  of  loans  in  tin;  Unite*!  States  in  IHSO  was  4.75  per 
cent.  Tin;  large  trallic;  and,  uiwler  proper  management.,  the 
certain  an^l  liberal  revenues  of  AnuTiean  railways  should  hav(5 
(rnablecj  them  to  borrow  at  less  than  th(5  averag(;  rate.  In 
fiiet,  however,  the  average  rate  of  inten^st  upon  American  rail- 
way loan.s  \h  considerably  higher,  being  above  0  per  cent.;  the 
I  1 
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rates  most  commonly  stipulated  are  6  and  7  per  cent.,  while  8,  9, 
and  10  per  cent,  rates  are  not  uncommon.  Coupled  with  high 
rates  of  interest  have  been  heavy  discounts  in  the  sale  of  bonds, 
10,  20,  30,  and  even  50  per  cent,  of  their  face  value  being  thrown 
off.  Such  sacrifices  have  often  been  compelled  by  depreciation 
of  properties  and  reduction  of  revenues  due  to  unrestrained, 
ruinous  competition.  But  they  are  needless,  and  can  be  avoided 
if  the  people  can  but  be  made  to  know  that  competition  may  be 
carried  to  points  beyond  which  it  does  not  result  in  unmixed 
blessings.  Eailroad  commissioners,  at  least,  should  by  this  time 
be  educated  to  the  point  of  perceiving  in  competition  a  two-edged 
sword  which  can  hurt  as  well  as  help  the  people.  Sanguine  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  if  reasonable  restraints  can  be 
put  upon  competition,  American  railway  loans  may  be  floated  at 
Si  and  4  per  cent.  Such  a  result  is  worth  striving  for.  A  two 
per  cent,  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  railway  debt  in 
the  United  States  would  amount  to  nearly  eighty  millions  per 
annum,  a  vast  sum  which,  if  saved  to  the  people,  could  be  em- 
ployed by  them  in  compensating  labor,  and  developing  their 
lands,  mines,  and  manufactures.  Is  it  not  fair  to  ask  railway 
legislators  and  commissioners  whether  it  is  not  as  wise  to  save 
the  people's  money  by  so  regulating  railways  as  to  reduce  their 
interest  charges,  as  it  is  to  save  it  by  cutting  down  rates  and 
promoting  competitive  strife  at  the  cost  of  high  interest  charges, 
large  discounts,  and  expensive  foreclosures  and  reorganizations. 

Eailway  refunding  commissions  are  too  high.  While  a  large 
amount  of  the  national  debt  was  refunded  at  a  cost  for  commis- 
sions of  i  or  ^  per  cent.,  the  commissions  paid  for  refunding 
railway  loans  are  2^  per  cent,  and  upward.  A  saving  of  2  per 
cent,  commissions  in  refunding  the  l()2i  issues  of  railway  bonds 
of  which  the  writer  has  records,  would  at  a  rough  estimate 
amount  to  $80,000,000,  a  sum  multij)lied  many  times  by  ailding 
to  it  possible  savings  through  avoiding  the  costly  discounts  com- 
mon in  railway  refunding  })lans.  An  example  is  furnisluMl  by 
the  new  Reading  loan.  $2(),000,00()  of  its  bonds  was  soKl  to  a 
syndicate  at  90,  less  2^  ])er  cent,  for  commissions.  T\\v  homU 
were  to  be  otTered  to  the  public  at  92,  a  2  per  cent,  advance,  mak- 
ing the  bankers'  commissions  and  profits  -IJ  per  cent,  of  tlio  par 
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value  of  the  bonds,  or  about  $1,170,000.  The  entire  discount 
from  the  face  of  the  bonds  was  12|^  per  cent.,  or  $8,250,000.  If 
the  entire  railway  debt  of  the  United  States  companies  shall  be 
refunded  at  a  similar  discount,  such  refunding  will  add  fully 
$500,000,000  to  the  total  amount  of  the  debt  on  which  the  people 
must  pay  interest.  No  graver  question  confronts  the  citizen,  the 
legislator,  or  the  railway  manager  than  how  to  manage  the  vast, 
chaotic,  unwieldy  railway  bonded  investment  so  as  to  avoid,  or 
at  least  to  reduce,  the  tremendous  losses  whose  existence  and  pos- 
sibility are  here  pointed  out. 

When  does  the  railway  bonded  debt  mature?  Accessible 
dfxia  do  not  make  it  possible  accurately  to  answer  this  inquiry. 
Generally  the  bonds  run  from  ten  to  fifty  years  from  date  of  issue. 
A  few  do  not  mature  until  1990  or  1995.  Some  old  bonds  of 
the  West  Shore  were  to  run  475  years,  but  they  have  been  retired 
and  new,  shorter  ones  substituted.  There  is  an  issue  of  $100,- 
OUO  of  bonds  not  due  until  2866,  and  some  "  perpetual  deben- 
tures "  exist.  But  by  far  tlie  greater  amount  matures  in  from 
twenty  to  thirty-five  years,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
tiible.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  complete  schedule  of  the 
amounts  maturing  in  each  year  cannot  be  presented.  But  com- 
pletenes.s  was  inijjossible,  since  some  of  the  companies  do  not 
make  full  returns  a.s  to  their  ])onded  indebtedness.  The  table  is, 
however,  based  upon  an  examination  of  the  reports  of  over  1600 
companies,  and  is  fairly  indicative  of  the  maturity  of  the  entire 
niilway  debt.  Further  returns  will  enlarge  the  amounts  stated, 
but  it  is  not  believed  that  they  would  chjingf;  materially  the  pro- 
portions of  ind(;bt(Mln('ss  maturing  in  each  year. 

Tabi.k  SnowiNo  Matukity  of  Railway  lNi>KHTFa)NERR. 

Y»*iir.        ^  inch  -  10  inillioriH.  Aniounl  I)ue. 

1889 Jf^O.OOO.OOO 

XHW) 7(),(M)(),()()0 

1H91  4().(K)(I,()()() 

\m'.\ no.ooo.ooo 

1804  r)(),()(M),(MM) 

1805 'lO.OOD.CMM) 

1896 r)(),0()(>,()()() 

1897 4(),(M)(),()()0 

mSfii (iO.OOO.OOO 
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Year.        %  inch  =  10  millions.  Amount  Due. 

1^^^ 80,000,000 

1900 110,000,000 

1901  40,000,000 

1902 70,000,000 

1903 120,000,000 

1904 30,000,000 

1905 160,000,000 

1906 80,000,000 

1907 50,000,000 

1 908 70, 000, 000 

1909  ■ 80,000.000 

1910 180,000,000 

1911 90,000,000 

1912 40,000,000 

1913 70,000,000 

1914 40,000,000 

1915 100,000,000 

1916 40,000,000 

1917  —  10,000,000 

1918 30,000,000 

1919' 70,000,000 

1 920 1 60, 000, 000 

1921 210,000,000 

1922 80,000,000 

1923 •  90.000,000 

1924 30,000,000 

1925 30,000,000 

1926 50,000,000 

1927 30,000,000 

1928  —  10,000,000 

1929  —  10,0m),0()0 

1930 40,0(H),m)0 

1931  70,000,(K)0 

1932 20,000. (KH) 

1 933 60. 0(H),  000 

1 934 60,  CH)0, 000 

1935  —  10. 0(H),  (HK) 

1936 70.  •()().  000 

1937 30,(HH).(HH) 

1950—  l(),g(H),(HH) 

1951  20.(KH),(H)0 

1980—  10.(HH).(HH) 

1991  20.(H)0,(HH) 

1994  —  10,(HH).(H)() 


Total, |3,140.(HH),(H)0 
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The  planless  iiTegiilarity  of  maturity  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  amounts  due  each  year,  are  very  noticeable  in  the  foregoing 
table.  The  aggregate  sum  maturing  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
next  century  is  more  than  2J  billions,  falling  due  in  sums  of 
from  10  to  210  millions  per  annum.  To  these  must  be  added 
large  sums  not  included  in  the  table,  and  other  large  amounts 
that  will  be  added  by  new  loans  negotiated  in  the  near  future. 
Are  not  the  funding  operations  necessary  to  provide  for  the  ma- 
turity of  these  obligations  likely  severely  to  strain  the  resources 
of  the  companies,  of  the  banks  tliat  will  be  asked  to  assist  them, 
and  indeed  of  the  nation?  Will  not  the  demand  for  such  extra- 
ordinary sums  divert  money  from  other  cliannels  of  commerce  to 
the  disturbance  of  trade  and  financial  equilibrium?  If  the  debts 
are  paid  off  when  due,  will  not  the  loosening  of  so  much  capital 
from  railway  investment  result  in  unwholesome  speculation? 
When  the  railway's  tisk  renewals  of  their  loans,  will  not  the  ma- 
turing of  such  large  sums  at  one  time  make  it  ])<)ssible  for  com- 
binatiom?  of  financiers  so  to  control  the  supply  of  money  as  either 
to  get  control  of  the  roads  by  enforced  defaults  and  foreclosures, 
or  to  compel  refunding  upon  their  own  terms?  Premature  and 
p<')ssibly  unjustified  as  these  cjuestions  may  be,  they  serve  at  least 
to  emjjliasize  the  need  of  a  comprehensive,  far-sighted  central 
administration  of  railway  finances  sufficiently  strong  to  guard 
against  errors  that  may  imperil  the  existence  of  some  of  tlie  best 
of  the  Ameri(!an  trans])<)rtati()n  svst(Mns.  (lovernmcuit  sujxm- 
vision  of  railway  finances  wouhl  Ix;  larg(;ly  free  from  the  prinu^ 
o})jection  to  government  absorbtion  of  trans]M)rtati()n  business, 
VIZ.,  the  creation  of  a  large  body  of  inefrKtient,  corrupt  government 
servants,  since,  unlike  government  Jissumption  of  ojx'rative  con- 
trol of  railways,  government  management  of  railway  (inane<'H 
would  involve;  a  comparatively  small  addition  1o  iIk;  oHicial 
forc(!.  Vrcii  froffi  this  objection  as  it  is,  then;  seem  to  Ik;  v(Ty 
gfKxl  reasons  for  desiring  gov(Tnrnent  supervision  of  the  finances 
of  railways  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

In  order  that  the,  people  may  b(  relieve*!  of  i n Iciest  oh arges, 
wliieh  in  as(;ore  of  years  e(pijd  tin;  priiM-ij»al  of  tin;  debt,  that  j»rin- 
cifial  should  })epaid  ofT.  itshould  notstand  as  an  investment  f(»r- 
ever,  burdening  the  j»c<»ph.  and  draining  their  resources.      Ag- 
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gregating  now  over  four  billions  of  dollars  and  steadily  growing, 
proni])t  measures  are  neeessary  to  control  its  increase  and  to  compel 
its  payment.  Sinking  funds  should  be  established.  These  should 
be  placed  in  trust  of  the  government,  so  that  they  will  be  removed 
from  the  danger  of  depletion  by  embarrassed  companies  desirous 
of  "  borrowing  "  from  them.  When  due,  the  bonds  should  be  paid 
and  retired. 

Summarized,  the  results  of  this  inquiry  into  the  status  of  rail- 
way indebtedness  are  these:  In  order  to  keep  down  such  indebt- 
edness to  reasonable  proportions,  to  reduce  the  rates  of  interest  it 
bears,  and  to  provide  for  its  inexpensive  refunding  and  ultimate 
payment,  strong  checks  should  be  placed  upon  the  creation  of  un- 
necessary, useless  railway  companies  authorized  to  borrow  money ; 
the  amount  of  indebtedness  which  may  be  incurred  by  existing 
companies  and  such  as  may  be  created  should  be  limited,  and 
even  within  the  limits  established,  bonded  indebtedness  should 
not  be  incurred  except  by  express  consent  of  the  State  and  of 
shareholders,  given  only  after  an  investigation  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  proposed  loan.  So  far  as  practicable,  railway  bonds  should 
be  marketed  within  the  territory  of  the  railway  issuing  them,  or 
within  the  United  States.  They  should  be  of  small  denomina- 
tions and  listed  at  internal  as  well  as  foreign  financial  centers. 
Provision  needs  to  be  made  for  the  consolidation  of  the  various 
issues  of  railway  bonds,  and  for  their  maturity  at  times  and  in 
amounts  so  regular  as  not  to  cause  disturbance  of  financial  or 
commercial  equilibrium.  Interest  chaises  should  be  reduced, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  refunding  operations  attended  with  extrav- 
agant commissions,  bonuses,  and  discounts  should  be  avoided. 
Sinking  funds  should  be  created  and  ])laced  in  charge  of  the 
government,  sufficient  in  amount  to  provide  for  the  payment  in 
proper  time  of  at  least  such  portions  of  the  debt  as  the  people 
deem  it  proper  and  feel  able  to  extinguish. 

Such  are  the  ])urp()ses  which  should  dominate  the  financial 
management  of  the  American  railway  system;  j)ur}H)scs  which  if 
accomplished  will  enhance  American  railway  credit,  do  justice 
to  creditors,  and  promote  harmony  in  the  relations  of  the  railway 
comj)anies  and  the  people. 

AhKI.nKKT    11  AMll/rON. 


HOW   THE   TARIFF   AFFECTS   WAGES. 

The  form  in  which  the  argument  that  the  tariff  raises  wages 
is  almost  always  presented,  is  that  of  a  simple  comparison  of 
money  wages  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries.  To 
most  people  this  is  a  plain  and  convincing  way  of  putting  it.  If 
A  pays  only  fifty  cents  a  day  to  his  workmen,  and  B  pays  a 
dollar  a  day,  it  seems  clear  that  A  can  undersell  B,  and  tliat  B 
cannot  compete  with  A  unless  he  reduces  his  wages  to  A's  rates. 
The  application  of  this  reasoning  to  our  protective  duties  is 
familiar  enough :  if  duties  are  lowered,  the  American  employer 
must  either  pay  lower  wages  or  abandon  the  field. 

But  the  question  at  once  occurs,  Why  is  not  this  reasoning 
of  universal  application?  Money  wages  in  all  occu})ations  arc 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe;  why  are  not  tlie 
employers  in  all  occupations  undersold  l)y  tlieir  foreign  competi- 
tors? We  know  that  all  empl(jyei*s  are  not  so  undersold;  for  we 
export  a  great  many  articles,  while  many  more  which  arc  not 
expr^rted  are  yet  as  cheap  here  as  in  countries  where  wages  arc 
lower.  Wages  in  agriculture  arc  much  higher  with  us  than  in 
England.  An  English  farm  la))orcr  gets  horn  ten  to  fifteen 
shillings  a  we(;k,  without  board  or  lodging,  or  somcnvluM'C 
between  twelve  and  iiftccn  dollars  a  month.  In  the  United 
States  a  farm  hand  gets  fifteen,  eighteen,  twenty  doUars  a  mcmth, 
and  in  Western  States  even  more,  over  and  above  his  ])oard  and 
IfKlging.  Yet  the  American  farmer,  while;  ])aying  much  higher 
wages,  sends  wheat  and  almost  all  agricultural  ])roduct.s  to  Eng- 
land, and  under-sclls  the  English  farmer.  Again,  wages  in  the 
eott/)n  manufacture  are  higher  her(;  than  in  England;  yet  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  is  annually  sent  to  China  and  other  countries, 
and  is  there  disposed  of  side  })y  side  with  English  cottoTis,  whose 
makers  have  paid  lower  wages.  Axes  an;  exporte(l  in  lnrge 
cjuantities  from  tlu;  LInite(l  States,  in  successful  competition  with 
axes  made   in    Europe;,  although    the   men    wIkj   are   engaged    in 
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making  them  get  miicli  liiglier  wages  than  the  men  wlio  make 
axes  in  Europe.  The  expkmation  of  these  cases  is  of  course  very 
simple.  The  workman  is  paid  more,  but  he  also  produces  more. 
The  labor  is  more  efficient,  and  the  employer  can  therefore  alTord 
to  pay  more  for  it.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat,  the  same 
exertion  produces  a  greater  quantity  of  identically  the  same  article ; 
sometimes  it  produces  a  greater  quantity,  and  also  a  better  quality, 
as  with  cottons ;  sometimes,  as  is  probably  the  case  with  our  axes, 
the  greater  efficiency  consists  in  producing  an  article  which  is  better 
made  and  better  adapted  to  its  purposes.  In  all  such  cases  the  prod- 
uct sells  for  more  than  the  product  of  the  same  labor  elsewhere, 
and  the  employer  is  able  to  pay  higher  money  wages.  Not  only  is 
he  able  to  do  so,  but  he  must ;  for  thousands  of  employers  desire 
to  engage  in  business,  and  compete  with  each  other  for  laborers ; 
and  the  result  must  be  that  wages  will  be  high  in  some  proportion 
to  the  productiveness  of  the  laborers.  Beyond  doubt  this  is  the 
fundamental  explanation  of  the  differences  that  prevail  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  world  in  the  money  wages  of  laborers  as  well 
as  in  the  commodities  which  they  buy  witli  the  money,  and  which 
are  their  real  wages.  The  great  reason  why  wages  are  very  small 
in  India  and  China,  higher  but  still  slim  in  a  country  like  Ger- 
many, comparatively  high  in  England,  and  highest  of  all  in  the 
United  States,  is  to  be  found  in  the  varying  productiveness  of 
labor  in  these  countries.  This  simple  sort  of  treatment  of  coui-se 
does  not  exhaust  the  subject  of  wages.  There  still  remains  the 
much  more  difficult  question,  how  large  a  part  of  the  total  product, 
be  that  great  or  small,  goes  to  the  laborer,  and  how  large  a  part 
goes  to  the  employer,  to  the  capitalist,  and  to  the  land-owner. 
But  this  j)roblem,  much  the  most  interesting  and  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  in  the  range  of  economics,  is  even  less  affected  by 
tariff  legislation  than  is  the  general  range  of  productiveness  and 
of  return  to  labor.  So  much  of  the  truth  seems  to  have  been  instinc- 
tively recognized.  In  the  j)()pular  discussions  of  the  tariff  tlie 
social  questions  are  not  usually  touched,  and  we  need  not  here 
concern  ourselves  with  them.  It  siilliees  for  the  jMvsent  purpose 
to  get  a  broad  explanation  of  the  differences  in  wages  in  ditVerent 
countries,  such  as  we  tind  in  the  varying  ])roduetiveness  of  labor. 
This  explanation  is  so  simple,  and   tlie  notion  that  a   iiigli   taritT 
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causes  general  higli  wages  is  so  preposterous,  tliat  the  discussion 
would  need  an  apology  were  not  the  tariff-and- wages  argument 
so  prominent  as  it  happens  now  to  be. 

In  truth,  few  intelligent  and  unbiased  persons  would  seriously 
argue  that  protective  duties  are  the  chief  cause  of  high  wages  in 
the  United  States.  But  many  would  doubtless  say  that  the  duties 
keep  up  the  wages  in  certain  industries,  and  therefore  at  least 
help  to  maintain  them  all  around.  On  the  other  hand,  the  op- 
ponents of  protective  duties  generally  argue  that  duties  keep 
wages  high  in  no  industry  whatever,  and  that,  when  tlie}^  affect 
wa^res  at  all,  thev  always  tend  to  lower  them.  An  examination 
of  these  conflicting  views  will  enable  us  better  to  understand 
what,  if  any,  is  the  real  connection.  We  will  begin  with  the 
second  line  of  argument,  that  high  wages  are  never  the  result  of 
duties,  but  always  of  greater  efficiency  of  labor. 

To  this  it  must  be  answered  that  high  wages,  in  the  United 
States  at  present,  are  not  in  all  cases  the  result  of  greater  prodnc- 
tiveness,  but  are  sf»metimes,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  result  of  })ro- 
tective  duties.  Many  wi^rkmen — not  so  many  as  is  often  supposed, 
but  still  a  gi^Kxl  many — could  not  be  j)ai(l  in  tlieir  present  occupa- 
tions tlie  wages  they  now  earn  if  it  wen*  not  for  tlie  tariff.  Tt 
does  not  follow  that,  if  duties  were  removed,  tliey  could  not  get 
as  higli  or  higher  wages  in  some  other  oeeupation;  but,  where 
they  are,  their  present  wages  could  not  Ije  ])aid  but  for  the  duti(\s. 
When  a  system  of  protection  has  been  est^d)lished,  it  is  not  true, 
as  we  are  often  t^>l(l  by  writers  o])jK)sed  to  })rotection,  that  high 
wages  are  an  invariable  sign  of  productiveness  and  of  great  efli- 
ciencyof  labor.  ^I'hat  proposition,  which  (-jiirnes  lii-st  brought  out 
prominently  in  his  "  I^eading  I*rinci]>les  of  Political  l^conomy," 
holds  good  only  in  a  st:ite  of  free  exchange.  In  the  llnited  States 
we  liavc  a  great  range  kA  industries  in  whicii  hilxM-  is  ellicient, 
coHt  is  low,  comrnfMlities  an?  ]ii*o<luce(l  with  less  exertion  th:in  in 
other  countries,  and  in  which,  therefore,  wages  are  high.  ('hi<f 
among  the.^e  industries  of  coni*se  is  agri<ullure;  but  tlie  same 
gcrwral  conditions  obtain  in  many  manufacturing  industries. 
Si<l<;  by  KJdc^  with  these  there  an;  industries  in  which  labor  is  no 
more  j»ro<luctive  than  in  olhci-  countries.  l*crha|>s  earthenware 
(except  the  clnuip<;r  gnwlcH)  i.M  as  good   nii   cx;im|tlc  ;is  coidd   be 
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found.  If  tliere  were  no  duty  on  eartlienware  of  tlie  finer  kinds, 
it  would  not  be  made  in  the  United  States ;  the  employer  who 
should  try  to  make  it  could  not  afford  the  high  wages  for  which  the 
standard  is  set  by  other  occupations  in  which  labor  is  comparatively 
more  efficient.  Such  an  article  would  be  imported,  and  would 
be  paid  for  by  the  exportation  of  commodities  for  which  our  con- 
ditions are  more  favorable.  But,  so  far  as  the  individual  em- 
ployer and  workman  are  concerned,  duties  on  imports  serve  to 
offset  the  unfavorable  conditions.  They  enable  earthenware  to 
sell  for  more  here  than  it  will  bring  abroad ;  it  can  sell  in  this 
country  for  the  foreign  price  2)his  the  duty.  The  employer  is  put 
in  the  same  position  as  if  he  hired  more  efficient  labor.  The 
duties  enable  him  to  get  more  money  for  his  earthenware  than 
the  foreign  maker  gets  for  the  product  of  the  same  labor  abroad ; 
therefore  he  can  pay,  and  in  the  long  run  must  pay,  like  the 
farmer  and  axe-manufacturer,  higher  wages  than  are  paid  abroad. 
The  difference  is  that  the  farmer  and  axe-maker  sell  their  product 
for  more  than  their  foreign  competitors,  and  can  pay  liigher 
wages,  because  their  workmen  produce  either  more  articles 
or  better  articles ;  the  earthenware  maker  can  do  so,  although  his 
workmen  produce  no  more,  because  the  duties  enable  him  to  sell 
the  same  product  for  a  higher  price.  In  the  long  run,  the  opera- 
tion is  of  no  benefit  either  to  the  capitalists  and  employee  or  to 
the  workmen.  The  manufacturers  do  not  make  exceptional 
profits,  for,  though  they  get  higher  prices  than  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers, they  must  pay  higher  wages  and  they  get  no  more 
efficient  labor.  The  zeal  of  some  free-traders  carries  them  too  far 
when  they  say  that  the  normal  effect  of  a  protective  duty  is  to 
give  the  protected  capitalist  unusual  profits.  Barring  conditions 
of  monopoly,  and  looking  at  the  result  in  the  long  run,  this  is  not 
the  case.  Nor  would  the  capital  have  failed,  if  there  had  been 
no  duty  on  earthenware,  to  find  investment  elsewhere  on  equally 
good  terms;  it  would  have  turned  to  the  more  favorably  situatcil 
industries,  and,  if  the  duty  were  removed,  in  the  long  run  would 
turn  to  them  again.  As  for  the  workmen,  they  also  could  have 
earned  in  these  industries  at  least  the  same  wages,  and  could  oaiu 
them  again.  It  is  only  while  they  stick  to  eartlienware  that  their 
wages  are  ke])t  up  by  the  taritf. 
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The  net  result  is  that  some  of  the  labor  and  capital  of  the 
country  is  turned  from  more  productive  channels  to  less  produc- 
tive. This,  and  this  only,  is  the  usual  and  normal  effect  of  a 
protective  duty.  The  labor  and  capital  produce  less  than 
they  would  peld  if  turned  to  raising  wheat  or  making  axes, 
and  sendino^  the  wheat  and  axes  abroad  to  be  exchanoed  for 
crockery.  As  consumers  of  protected  articles,  the  members  of 
the  community  are  worse  off.  Their  industry  produces  less,  and 
they  have  less  material  commodities;  and,  to  the  extent  that 
product  is  less,  wages  also  are  less.  The  real  effect  of  protec- 
tive duties  on  general  wages  is  to  lower  them  by  making  the 
return  to  labor  smaller ;  and  this  lowering  of  wages  takes  the 
concrete  shape  of  higlier  prices  of  the  jjrotected  commodities. 

All  this  is  but  a  re-statement  and  illustration  of  familiar  eco- 
nomic ] principles,  and  esjx?cially  of  the  fundamental  ])rop()sition 
that  international  trade  depends  on  tlie  comj^arative  ])r()ductive- 
ness  of  labor.  The  material  ])rosperity  of  the  United  States  is 
increased  by  confining  their  labor  and  ca])itid  to  the  connnodities 
in  which  they  have  an  advantiige,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the 
employer  can  afford  to  pay  high  wages.  Importation  in  exchange 
for  the  export  of  such  articles  is  the  easiest  means  of  (>l)taining 
those  commodities  for  which  the  country  lias  not  a  greater  ])ro- 
'hictivencss  than  foreign  countries,  and  in  which,  without  duties, 
the  employer  cannot  afford  to  pay  liigh  wages.  T\\c  situation  is 
exactly  j>arallel  to  that  of  a  lawyer  who  is  able  to  do  clerk-work 
quite  fw  well  as  lii.s  clerk,  but  who  nevertheless  (bids  it  t(^  liis 
profit  to  hire  the  elerk  and  toeonlim;  liiniself  to  the  inoic  diHicult 
legal  work  in  which  lie  excels. 

What  now  are  the  industries  in  which  the  Unitcil  States  have 
an  economic'  advantage,  and  in  which  great<'r  ])roductiveness  of 
industry  enables  and  cau.st\s  higher- wages  to  be  )>aid?  We  are 
oft4:n  told  that  the  agricultural  industries  alone  are  in  this  situation, 
and  that  a  removal  of  j>roteetive  duties  would  result  in  the  cntin^ 
'lisapp<'arane(!of  manufactures.  Ibit  this  is  far  from  being  the  case, 
^ireater  j»roductiveness  is  due  sometimes  to  phvsical  causes,  as 
HometirneH to  moral  arnl  intellectual  eaus<'S.  The  American  farmer 
rai.ses  more  wheat  than  his  Kuioj)can  competitor,  antj  c;iii  alhuil 
U>  pay  higher  wages,  in   part  l^ecause  he  has  abundance  of  rich 
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and  virgin  soil,  but  also  in  good  part  because  lie  works  more  in- 
telligently, uses  more  and  better  macliinery,  and  gets  liis  wheat 
carried  to  market  more  cheaply.  The  American  cotton  manu- 
facturer gets  more  cotton  cloth  for  the  same  expenditure  of  money, 
partly  because  his  raw  cotton  costs  him  less,  partly  because  his 
machinery  is  a  little  better  and  is  run  a  little  more  effectively, 
and  partly  because  his  employees  are  more  active  and  more  in- 
telligent. The  makers  of  American  axes,  watches,  boots  and 
shoes,  plows,  and  a  host  of  other  articles,  produce  more  with 
the  same  labor  and  capital  because  they  use  more  machinery  and 
more  ingenious  machinery,  because  their  administration  is  better, 
and  because  their  workmen  are  steadier,  more  intelligent,  better 
trained,  and  better  directed.  Where  we  have  to  do,  not  with  the 
physical  causes  of  a  comparative  advantage,  but  with  causes  like 
higher  intelligence,  greater  ingenuity  in  inventing  and  working- 
machinery,  and  steadier  and  more  strenuous  exertion,  the  matter 
may  elude  analysis.  The  character  and  genius  of  a  people,  marked 
as  they  are  and  distinct  as  may  be  their  eifects,  are  often  most 
difficult  to  account  for.  But  certain  it  is  that  our  national  genius 
gives  us  a  comparative  advantage  in  a  vast  number  of  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  industries.  By  far  the  largest  part  of 
what  are  classed  as  manufacturing  industries  would  continue  to 
exist  and  to  pay  high  wages  even  if  duties  were  abolished ;  while 
any  reduction  of  duties  such  as  is  proposed  for  the  visible  future 
would  affect  only  an  insignificant  part  of  the  whole.* 

But  there  are  undoubtedly  some  industries,  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  whole,  yet  emj)loying  thousands  of  workmen  and 
millions  of  caj)ital,  which  would  be  seriously  affected  by  a  gi-eat 
reduction  of  duties.  In  these  we  have  no  advantages;  they  would 
not  exist  but  for  high  duties;  and  current  wages  in  them  could 
not  be  j)aid  if  duties  on  their  pnxhicts  weiv  abolished.  It  is  true 
that  in  such  a  case  the  workmen  and  most  of  the  capital  couUl 

*  It  is  poiliaps  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  those  who  ai*e  aoeustonied  to 
reasoning-  on  these  suhjects  that  g'l-eati'r  activity  ami  ingenuity  nuiy  tell 
more  in  some  occupations  than  in  othei-s,  and  so  may  biing:  about  a  com- 
parative advantage.  Our  industrial  history  makes  it  clear  that  many 
manul"actur<\s  aie  not  depentlcnt  on  high  protective  duties.  The  reailer 
who  uishi's  to  Uuirn  more  of  the  history  and  position  of  oxw  man  u  fact  u  ring* 
industries  is  referred  to  my  "Tiuill"  llisttuy  of  the  United  States." 
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find,  in  course  of  time,  equally  good  employment  elsewhere.  But 
a  sudden  transition  must  be  painful  and  wasteful.  So  much  of 
the  capital  as  is  permanent  plant,  not  capable  of  use  for  other 
purposes,  would  be  entirely  lost.  To  a  workman  a  change  of 
occupation  always  means  discomfort,  generally  temporary  priva- 
tion, often  miser}'.  Any  reductions  of  duty,  therefore,  must  be 
made  carefully  and  with  great  consideration  for  the  vested  inter- 
ests of  capital,  and  with  equally  gi-eat  regard  to  the  lack  of 
mobility  in  labor;  and  to  this  extent  there  is  a  degree  of  validity 
in  the  argument  that  the  tariff  keeps  up  wages.  Reasons  of  this 
kind,  however,  are  not  generally  pennitted  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  change  which  is  shown  to  be  advantageous  to  the  community 
at  large.  Railroads  were  not  ])rohibited  because  the  inn-keepei*s 
and  post-Vxjys  suffered,  nor  were  the  New  England  farmei*s  ]iro- 
tected  bv  duties  when  the  railroads  enabled  the  Western  farmers, 
with  their  more  fertile  land,  to  undersell  them.  Material  ])rogress 
is  got  only  by  a  constant  shifting  and  rearrangement  of  industry, 
and  is  bought  at  a  constant  expense  of  discomfort  or  suffering  to 
those  who  must  shift. 

A  word  may  now  lie  said  as  to  that  more  sober  way  (^f  putting 
\]\o  wages  arguiiH'iit  to  which  reference  was  made  a  few  moments 
;igo;  namely,  tliat  rlutics  serve  at  least  to  keep  wag(\s  up,  becjiuse, 
if  they  were  reni(jvcd,  and  the  labor  and  capiUil  in  tlie  protected 
inrluHtries  were  to  turn  to  otlier  occupations,  there  wonM  1)0  ex- 
ci'ssive  j)rrHlu(.'tion  in  tlie.se  latter.  If,  for  instance,  ihvy  were  to 
tiini  to  agriculture,  we  are  t^)ld  that  more  wheat  and  corn  would 
Ih;  niised,  the  market^s  would  be  (loofled,  ])rices  would  fall,  and 
wages  with  them.  This  sort  of  reasoning,  as  has  already  been 
hinted,  involves  a  fundamental  misconception  of  tiie  nature  of 
inteniational  trade.  Tlie  market  for  the  additional  wheat  and 
com  woiild  exist  a))roa'l.  I''<»i-.  if  we  produccMJ  less  eartJM'nwai'c, 
more  of  it  would  be  im|K>rt4Ml,  and  njore  would  be  made  in  foreign 
(countries,  where  a  shifting  of  labor  and  capital  would  take  plac(» 
the  reverse  of  wh;it  had  incurred  here,  indtistrv  in  foreign 
countricH  would  leave  agriculture  and  turn  to  making  earthen- 
ware, and  incrcaHed  iTn|M)rts  of  wlieat  and  com  from  us  would 
take  phu;e,  (!orres)M Hiding  to  our  own  increjiscMl  im|)ort,s  of  earthen- 
ware.   The  int^-mational  division  of  lal>or,  already  so  considerable 
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in  spite  of  tariffs,  would  be  somewhat  extended,  and  the  world's 
industry  as  a  whole  would  be  on  a  more  productive  basis.  This 
is  the  truth  about  the  home-market  argument,  and  is  again  but  a 
re-statement  of  familiar  economic  principles,  such  as  are  laid  down 
in  every  respectable  text-book.  It  may  be  added  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  shifting  which  would  follow  a  reduction  of  our  present 
duties,  while  it  would  be  in  part  to  agriculture,  would  probably 
be  in  the  main  a  change  from  one  kind  of  manufacture  to  an- 
other. The  extent  to  which  there  would  be  any  change  at  all  is 
much  exaggerated ;  and  in  any  case  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  notion  that  without  our  high  protective  duties  agriculture 
would  be  the  sole  industry  of  the  United  States.  A  very  great 
reduction  would  hardly  bring  a  perceptible  change  in  the  divei'sity 
of  our  industries. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  protective  duties,  so  far  as  they  affect 
general  wages  at  all,  tend  to  lower  them  by  lessening  the  produc- 
tiveness of  industry,  and  that  the  workmen  in  the  protected  in- 
dustries themselves  are  not  helped  in  the  long  run.  But  there  is 
a  possible  exception  to  this,  in  cases  where  groups  of  workmen 
possess  a  monopoly.  The  same  exception  is  possible  to  the  gen- 
eral rule,  which  was  laid  down  in  a  previous  passage,  as  to  capi- 
talists. While  capitalists  do  not,  as  a  rule,  get  pennanent  large 
profits  from  a  duty  on  the  articles  they  make,  they  yet  may  get 
unusual  profits  if  they  have  a  monopoly.  A  few  years  ago,  before 
the  discovery  of  large  copper  deposits  in  the  Territories,  copper 
was  practically  monopolized  in  the  United  States,  and  the  duty 
on  it  undoubtedly  helped  the  copper  producers  (though  it  was 
not  the  sole  cause)  in  reaping  very  high  profits.  If  a  duty  is 
imposed  on  an  article  which  certain  workmen  alone  can  make, 
either  because  they  have  a  monopoly  of  skill,  or  because  they 
have  a  rigorous  trade  union,  it  may  serve  to  give  thovse  workmen 
higher  wages  than  they  could  otherwise  get.  It  looks  as  if  so!ne- 
thing  of  this  kind  had  hap})ened  in  some  branches  of  the  glass 
and  iron  trades,  where  unions  have  been  very  strong.  Obviously 
the  capitalists  in  the  one  case,  and  the  workmen  in  tlie  otlier,  levy 
tribute  on  the  rest  of  the  community.  They  get  high  ix'turns, 
not  ])ccause  they  produce  much,  but  because  they  have  a  mo- 
nopoly, and  can  compel  utlier  peoi)le  to  pay  the  utmix^t  they  are 
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willing  to  give  rather  than  go  without  the  articles.  The  tariff 
simply  serves  to  prevent  the  monopoly  from  being  broken  by 
competition  from  abroad.  But  such  cases  are  not  common ;  they 
are  rarer  as  regards  workmen  than  as  regards  capitalists;  and 
they  do  not  introduce  important  exceptions  to  our  general  con- 
clusions. 

Finally,  a  word  may  be  said  about  an  argument  with  which 
the  free-traders  sometimes  meet  the  reasoning  of  their  opponents. 
The  wages  paid  in  protected  and  in  non-protected  industries  are 
compared ;  wages  are  found  to  be  lower  in  the  protected  indus- 
tries; and  it  is  inferred  that  ])rotection  cannot  raise  tliem.  But 
facts  of  this  sort  do  not  warrant  the  inference.  In  any  country, 
whether  the  range  of  general  wages  be  high  or  low,  and  whether 
the  tariff  be  liberal  or  restrictive,  some  workmen  will  earn  more 
and  some  will  earn  less  than  the  average.  Differences  in  skill, 
intelligence,  activity,  in  rarity  of  special  qualiti(\<,  in  more  or  less 
effective  combination,  account  for  such  divergences  from  the 
general  scale.  If  the  laborers  in  our  protected  industries  earn 
less  than  their  fellows  in  non-j)rotected  industries,  it  is  doubtless 
because  tliev  are  not  called  on  for  so  hi*rli  a  de<rree  of  skill  and 
intellijrenec.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  facets  are  as  the  free- 
traders  state;  them.  The  nu'chanical  industries  in  wliich  the 
national  character  or  genius  gives  us  an  advantage,  and  on  which 
duties  have  no  effect,  are  generally  those  in  whicli  a  good  (hgi-ce 
of  individual  intelligence  and  caj>acity  are  called  fo?-,  mid  in 
which  wages  would  tend  in  anv  cNcnt  to  be  high.  If  this  Ix*  the 
ca«e,  and  if  the  workmen  in  the  jtj-otected  inchistrics  ;ire  generally 
of  a  lower  grade,  it  might  })e  a  dillicult  matter  to  transfer  them  to 
other  (H'cupations  in  cas(;  of  a  change  in  t.irill.  To  work  out 
the  results  of  such  ditTcrciK-es  e\rn  in  llieoi-y  would  carr\'  us  too 
far;  we  are  con  fro?  it  eil  herewith  the  knottv  jirobh'ius,  as  dillieiih, 
iw  any  with  whieh  the  economist  has  to  (h'.il,  arising  from  the 
\',u'\i  of  free*  competition  lH'tw<'en  hd)orers.  Hut,  we  may  be  sure 
that  difTcrenc'os  in  the  wages  of  <lilTerent  <'la.sses  of  hiborers,  as  a 
rule,  hav(r  nothing  Uy  do  with  the;  t.nilT,  ;iiid  jxovi^  nothing  for 
oik;  sid<;  or  the  othci-  in  the;  controversy  al>oiit  ju'otection. 

V.   W.  Taisskj. 
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For  the  audacious  query  wliieli  stands  at  tlie  head  of  tliis  arti- 
cle, it  is  not  I,  but  the  editor  of  the  Forum,  who  must  bear  the 
blame,  if  blame  there  be.  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  me  to 
tie  such  a  firebrand  to  the  tail  of  any  of  my  little  foxes.  He  gave 
it  to  me,  just  as  Mr.  Pepys  gave  "Gaze  not  on  Swans  "  to  ingenious 
Mr.  BirkenshaWjto  make  the  best  I  could  of  a  bad  argument.  On 
the  face  of  it  the  question  is  absurd.  There  lies  on  my  table  a 
manual  of  American  poetry  by  Mr.  Stedman,  in  which  the  meed  of 
immortalitv  is  awarded  to  about  one  hundred  of  Columbia's  sons 
and  daughters.  No  one  who  has  a  right  to  express  an  opinion  is 
likely  to  deny  that  the  learning,  fidelity,  and  catholic  taste  which 
are  displayed  in  this  book  are  probably  at  this  time  of  day  shared, 
in  the  same  degree,  with  its  author,  by  no  other  living  Anglo- 
Saxon  writer.  AVhy,  then,  should  not  Mr.  Stedman 's  admirable 
volume  be  taken  as  a  complete  and  satisfactory  answer  to  our 
editor's  query  ?  Simply  because  every  tiling  is  relative,  and  be- 
cause it  may  be  amusing  to  aj)ply  to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Sted- 
mari's  criticisms  a  standard  more  cosmojK)litan  and  much  less 
indulgent  than  his.  Mr.  Stedman  has  mapped  out  the  heavens 
with  a  telescope ;  what  can  an  observer  detect  with  the  naked 
eye? 

There  is  an  obvious,  and  yet  a  very  stringent,  sense  in  which 
no  good  critic  could  for  a  moment  question  that  America  lias 
produced  poets.  A  poet  is  a  maker,  a  num  or  woman  who  ex- 
presses some  mood  of  vital  passion  in  a  new  manner  and  with 
adequate  art.  Turning  to  the  accepted  ranks  of  English  litera- 
ture, Tickell  is  a  poet  on  the  score  of  his  one  great  elegy  on  Ad- 
dison, and  Wolfe,  a  century  later,  by  his  "  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore."  Those  poems  were  wholly  new  and  impassioned,  and 
time  has  no  effect  upon  the  fame  of  their  writers.  So  long  as 
English  poetry  (M)ntinues  to  be  studied  a  litth»  closely,  Tickell 
and  Wolfe  will  be  visible  as  diiuinutivo  fixed  stars  in  ourj)oetical 
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firmament.  But  in  a  rapid  and  superficial  glance,  Wolfe  and 
Tickell  disappear.  Let  the  glance  be  more  and  more  rapid,  and 
only  a  few  planets  of  tlie  first  magnitude  are  seen.  In  the 
age  before  Elizabeth,  Chaucer  alone  remains ;  of  the  Elizabethan 
galaxy,  so  glittering  and  rich,  we  see  at  length  only  Spenser  and 
Shakespeare ;  then  come  successive  splendors  of  Milton,  Dryden, 
.  Pope,  Gray,  Burns ;  then  a  cluster  again  of  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Byron,  Shelley,  Keats.  Last  of  all,  too  low  on  the  horizon 
still  to  be  definitely  measured,  Tennyson  and  Brownino-.  Four- 
teen  names  in  all,  a  sum  which  might  be  reduced  to  ten,  perhaps, 
but  neyer  to  less  than  ten,  nor  expanded,  on  the  same  scale, 
beyond  sixteen  or  eigliteen  at  the  outside.  These  fourteen  are 
the  great  English  ])oets,  the  selected  glory  and  pride  of  fiye  cen- 
turies, the  consummation  of  the  noblest  dynasty  of  yerse  which 
the  world  has  eyer  seen.  What  I  take  the  editor  of  the  Forum 
to  ask  is.  Has  America  hitherto  j)roduced  a  ])oet  equal  to  the  least 
of  these,  raised  as  liigh  above  any  possible  yacilhition  of  the  tide 
of  fashion  ?     What  an  invidious  question  ! 

In  the  first  j»lace  I  will  liave  nothing  to  do  with  the  living, 
'i'hey  do  n<jt  enter  into  our  discussion.  ^J'here  was  never  a  time, 
in  my  o])inion,  when  America  ]H)sses.sed  among  her  citizens  so 
various  and  .so  acconi])lished  singers,  gifted  in  .so  many  ])royinces 
of  song,  as  at  the  j)resent  moment.  But  the  time  has  notaiTixed, 
and  long  may  it  delay,  when  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  di.scuss 
the  ultimate  sOdiLs  of  the  now  liyiiiL''  ]>oets  of  America.  Fr(>m 
tlie  most  aged  of  them  wit  have  not  yet,  we  jjope,  i-eceived  "sad 
autumn's  last  chrysanthemum."  ^riiost;  who  have  departe(l  will 
ulone  bo  glanced  at  in  the.se  few  words.  Death  is  tin;  great  solu- 
tion of  critical  continuity,  and  the  ])anl  whom  we  knew  so  well, 
un<l  who  died  last  night,  is  nearer  alrt'ady  to  (yhaucer  than  to  us. 
I  shall  endeayor  to  state  (piite  can<lidlv  what  my  own  ])ooi- opinion 
10  with  ngard  to  tlie  claim  of  any  dead  American  to  l)e  (biassed 
with  tho.sc;  twelve  or  fourteen  Mnglish  inh<'ritors  of  unassailed 
r(rnf)wn.  if  we  take  away  our  living  T<'nnvson  and  Uiowning, 
then;  are  just  twelv(!  left.  What  dead  American  is  worthy  tu 
join  the  twelve,  and  make  an  Aiiglo  Sa.xon  baker's  dozen  ? 

One  more  word  in  starting.  If  we  admit  int/^  our  criticism 
any   j)alriotic  or   jKjhtieal    j.reju<lice,    w<!    m;iy   as    well    cease   to 
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wrangle  on  tlie  tliresliokl  of  our  discussion.  I  cannot  think  that 
American  current  criticism  is  quite  free  from  this  taint  of  prej- 
udice. In  tliis,  if  I  am  right,  Americans  sin  no  more  nor  less 
than  the  rest  of  us,  English  and  French ;  but  in  America,  I  con- 
fess, the  error  seems  to  me  to  be  occasionally  more  serious  than 
in  Europe.  In  England  we  are  not  guiltless  of  permitting  the 
most  puerile  disputes  to  embitter  our  literary  arena,  and  because* 
a  certain  historian  is  a  home-ruler  or  a  certain  novelist  a  Tory, 
each  is  anatliema  to  the  literary  tribunal  on  the  other  side.  Such 
judgments  are  as  pitiable  as  they  are  ludicrous ;  but  when  I  have 
watched  a  polite  American  smile  to  encounter  such  vagaries  of 
taste  in  our  clubs  or  drawing-rooms,  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
how  the  error  wliich  prefers  the  non-political  books  of  a  Glad- 
stonian  to  those  of  a  Unionist,  on  political  grounds  alone,  differs 
from  that  which  thiiiks  an  American  writer  must  have  the  ad- 
vantage, or  some  advantage,  over  an  English  writer.  Each  prej- 
udice is  natural  and  amiable ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
is  exempt  from  the  charge  of  puerility.  Patriotism  is  a  mean- 
ingless term  in  literary  criticism.  To  prefer  what  has  been 
written  in  our  own  citv,  or  state,  or  country,  for  that  reason 
alone,  is  simply  to  drop  the  balance  and  to  relinquish  all  claims 
to  form  a  judgment.  Tlie  true  and  reasonable  lover  of  literature 
refuses  to  be  constrained  by  any  meaner  or  homelier  bond  than 
that  of  good  writing.  His  brain  and  his  taste  persist  in  being  in- 
dependent of  Ids  heart,  like  those  of  the  German  soldier  wlu) 
fought  through  the  campaign  before  Paris,  and  who  was  shot  at 
last  with  an  Alfred  De  Musset,  thumbed  and  scored,  in  his 
pocket. 

One  instance  of  the  patriotic  fallacy  has  so  often  annoyed  me 
that  I  will  take  this  oj)j)ortunity  of  denouncing  it.  A  common- 
})lace  of  American  criticism  is  to  comj)are  Keats  with  a  certain 
Joseph  liodman  Drake.  They  both  died  at  twenty-five  and  they 
both  wrote  verse.  The  parallel  ends  there.  Keats  was  one  of 
the  great  writers  of  the  world.  Drake  was  a  gentle  imitative  bard 
of  the  fourth  or  fifth  order,  wlu)se  gifts  culminated  in  a  })iece  of 
pretty  fancy  called  "The  Culprit  Eay."  Every  principle  oi 
proportion  is  outraged  in  a  conjunction  of  the  nanu's  of  Drake 
and   Keats.     To  compare   them    is   like    comparing   a    graceful 
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shrub  in  your  garden  with  the  tallest  pine  that  fronts  the  tempest 
on  the  forehead  of  Khodope. 

When  the  element  of  prejudice  is  entirely  withdrawn,  we 
have  next  to  bear  in  mind  the  fluctuations  of  taste  in  respect  to 
popular  favorites,  and  the  uncertainty  that  what  has  pleased  us 
may  ever  contrive  to  j^lease  the  world  again.  I  have  been  re- 
minded of  the  insecurity  of  contemporary  judgments,  and  of  the 
process  of  natural  selection  which  goes  on  imperceptibl}'  in  criti- 
cism, by  referring  to  a  compendium  of  literature  published  thirty 
vears  acfo,  and  remarkable  in  its  own  time  for  knowleds^e,  acumen, 
and  candor.  In  these  volumes  the  late  Eobert  Carruthers,  an 
excellent  scholar  in  his  day  and  generation,  gives  a  certain  space 
to  the  department  of  American  poetry.  It  is  amusing  to  think 
how  differently  a  man  of  Carruthers's  stamp  would  cover  the 
same  ground  to-day.  He  gives  great  prominence  to  Halleck  and 
Bryant,  he  treats  Longfellow  and  Poe  not  inadequately,  he 
spares  biief  commendation  to  AVillis  and  Holmes,  and  a  bare 
mention  U)  Dana  and  Emerson  (as  a  poet).  He  alludes  to  no  one 
else ;  and  apart  from  his  omissions,  which  are  significant  enough, 
nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  his  giving  equal  status  respee- 
tivelv  to  Halleck  and  Brvant,  to  Willis  and  Holmes,  to  Dana 
and  Emerson.  Thirty  years  have  passed,  and  each  of  these  ])airs 
contains  one  who  has  ))een  taken  and  one  who  has  been  left. 
Bryant,  Holmes,  and  Emerson  exist,  and  were  never  more  prom- 
inent than  to-<lay ;  but  where  are  Halleek,  Willis,  and  Dana? 
Under  the  microseojie  of  Mr.  Stedman,  these  latter  three  togethei- 
occupy  but  h»lf  of  one  )>ag(i  out  of  four  hundi'cMJ,  nor  is  there  the 
slightest  chanee  that  these  writei*s  will  ever  recover  tlu^  jinwni- 
ence  which  thev  held,  and  s(?eme<l  to  hold  so  securelv,  litth^  more 
than  a  genc.Tation  ago.  The  moral  is  too  ol)vious  to  nee<l  ;tp- 
jKJnding  to  this  suggestive  little  story. 

It  is  not  in  America  only  that  a  figure  which  is  not,  i-callv  a 
great  one  gets  aeeidentally  raised  on  a  ])e(lestal  from  which  il 
|)resently  has  to  be  ignominiously  withdrawn.  Hut  in  America, 
where  the  interest  in  intellectual  }»i-oblems  is  so  keen,  and  where 
the  dull  wholesome  l>ondag(;  of  tradition  is  unk'nown,  thes(» 
Huddcii  exaltations  are  j)articulail v  fr»*qucnt.  W'licn  I  was  in 
Baltimore   (and  I  hasc  no    hajtpicr   mcmoi-ics   <tf    tia\(l    than  iiiv 
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recollections  of  Baltiiriore)  tlie  only  cninij)le  in  iny  rose-lenf  was 
tlie  (lifticulty  of  preserving  a  correct  attitude  toward  tlie  local 
deity.  When  you  enter  the  gates  of  Johns  no])kins,  the  question 
that  is  asked  is,  "  What  think  you  of  Lanier  ?  "  The  writer  of 
"  The  Marshes  of  Glynn "  had  passed  away  before  I  visited 
Baltimore,  but  I  heard  so  much  about  him  that  I  feel  as  though  I 
had  seen  him.  The  delicately  moulded  ivory  features,  the  profuse 
and  silken  beard,  the  wonderful  eyes  waxing  and  waning  during 
the  feverish  action  of  lecturing,  surely  I  have  witnessed  the  fas- 
cination which  these  exercised  ?  Baltimore  would  not  have  been 
Baltimore,  would  have  been  untrue  to  its  graceful,  generous,  and 
hospitable  instincts,  if  it  had  not  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  this 
beautiful,  pathetic  Southern  stranger.  But  I  am  amazed  to  find 
that  this  pardonable  idolatry  is  still  on  the  increase,  although  I 
think  it  must  surely  have  found  its  climax  in  a  little  book  which 
my  friend.  President  Oilman,  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me 
this  year.  In  this  volume  I  read  that  Shelley  and  Keats,  "  before 
disconsolate,"  now  possess  a  mate;  that  "  God's  touch  set  the 
starry  splendor  of  genius  upon  Lanier's  soul  " ;  and  that  all  sorts 
of  persons,  in  all  sorts  of  language,  exalt  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  that  ever  lived.  I  notice,  however,  with  a  certain 
sly  pleasure,  that  on  the  occasion  of  this  burst  of  Lanierolatry  a 
letter  was  received  from  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  "  of  too 
private  a  character  to  read."  No  wonder,  for  Dr.  Holmes  is  the 
dupe  of  no  local  enthusiasm,  and  very  well  indeed  distinguishes 
between  good  verse  and  bad. 

From  Baltimore  drunk  with  loyalty  and  pity  I  appeal  io 
Baltimore  sober.  What  are  really  the  characteristics  of  this 
amazing  and  unparalleled  poetry  of  Lanier?  Reading  it  again, 
and  with  every  j)ossible  inclination  to  be  ])leased,  I  lind  a  painful 
effort,  a  strain  and  rage,  the  most  j)rominent  qualities  in  every- 
thing he  wrote.  Never  sinq)le,  never  easy,  never  in  one  single 
lyric  natural  and  spontaneous  for  more  than  one  stanza,  always 
forcing  tlie  note,  always  coiicealing  his  barrenness  and  tameness 
by  grotesque  violence  of  image  and  ])reposterous  storm  of  sound, 
litmier  aj)j)ears  to  me  to  be  as  conclusively  not  a  poet  of  genius 
as  anv  ambitious  man  who  ever  lived,  hd)ored,  and  faih'd.  I  will 
judge  him  by  ntjthing  less  than  those  ])oems  which   his   warmest 
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admirers  point  to  as  liis  masterpieces;  I  take  "  Corn,"  "'  Sunrise," 
and  "  The  Marshes  of  Gljnri."  I  persist  in  thinking  that' these 
are  elaborate  and  learned  experiments  bv  an  exceedingly  clever 
man,  and  one  who  liad  read  so  much  and  felt  so  much  that  he 
could  simulate  poetical  expression  with  extraordinary  skill. 
But  of  the  real  thing,  of  the  genuine  traditional  article,  not  a  trace. 

**  I  hear  faint  bridal-sighs  of  brown  and  green 
Dying  to  silent  hints  of  kisses  keen 
As  far  lights  fringe  into  a  pleasant  sheen." 

This  is  the  sort  of  English,  the  sort  of  imagination,  the  sort 
of  style  which  is  to  make  Keats  and  Shelley — who  have  found 
Bryant  and  Landor,  Kossetti  and  Emerson,  unworthy  of  their 
company — comfortable  with  a  mate  at  last.  If  these  va])id  and 
eccentric  lines  were  exceptional,  if  they  were  even  sup})orted  by 
a  minority  of  sane  and  original  verse,  if  Lanier  were  ever  simple 
or  genuine,  I  would  seize  on  those  exce])tions  and  gladly  forget 
the  rest;  but  I  find  him  on  all  occasions  substituting  vague, 
cloudy  rhet<jric  for  passion  and  tortured  fancy  for  imagination, 
always  striving,  against  the  grain,  to  say  something  pro})hetic 
and  unparalleled,  always  grinding  away  with  infinite  labor  and 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  to  get  that  exj)ressed  whii^h  a  real  })oet 
murmurs,  almost  unconsciously,  between  a  sigh  and  a  whisper. 

"  Wheresoe'er  I  turn  my  view, 
All  is  sti-unge,  yet  nothing  new; 
Endless  labor  all  along, 
Endh'ss  labor  to  be  wrong." 

Tinier  must  have  been  a  charming  man,  and  one  who  exercised 
a  great  fa.Hcination  over  tliose  who  knew  him.  But  no  reasonable 
critic  can  turn  from  what  has  been  writtc^n  about  Jjanicr  to  what 
Jjanier  ac^tually  wrot<!,  and  still  contend  tliat  he  was  the  (Ireat 
American  Poet. 

It  is  not  lik(;ly  to  Ix'  scriouslv  contciMh'd  that  tlicn^  an^  more 
than  four  of  th«*  djM^casrd  jkhIs  of  America  who  nerd  to  have 
their  chiirns  disfrusscd  in  connci^tion  with  tlic  highest  honors  in 
the  art.  Thes<;  are  Longfell<»w,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Poe.  'iMien; 
is  one  other  naim*  which,  it  niay  seem  to  sonu;  of  my  rea(h*rs, 
ought  to  \)tt  addeci  l(;  this  list,  iiul  originality  was  so  entii"<ily 
lacking  in  tin;  (•orn])osition  of  that  versatih;  and  mellifbious  tidefit 
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to  wliicli  I  allude,  that  I  will  not  even  mention  here  tins  fifth 
name.  I  ask  permission  i'a])idly  to  inquire  whether  Longfellow, 
Bryant,  Emerson,  and  Poe  are  worthy  of  a  rauk  beside  the 
greatest  English  twelve.  In  the  first  place,  what  are  we  to  say 
of  Longfellow  ?  I  am  very  far  from  being  one  of  those  who 
reject  the  accomplished  and  delicate  work  of  this  highly-trained 
artist.  If  I  may  say  so,  no  chapter  of  Mr.  Sted man's  book 
seems  to  me  to  surpass  in  skill  that  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
works  of  Longfellow,  and  steers  with  infinite  tact  through  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject.  In  the  face  of  those  impatient  young- 
sters who  dare  to  speak  of  Longfellow  and  of  T upper  in  a  breath, 
I  assert  that  the  former  was,  within  his  limitations,  as  true  a  poet 
as  ever  breathed.  His  skill  in  narrative  was  second  only  to  that 
of  Prior  and  of  Lafontaine.  His  sonnets,  the  best  of  them,  are 
among  the  most  pleasing  objective  sonnets-  in  the  language. 
Although  his  early,  and  comparatively  poor,  work  was  exagger- 
atedly praised,  his  head  was  not  turned,  but,  like  a  conscientious 
artist,  he  rose  to  better  and  better  things,  even  at  the  risk  of 
saci'ificing  his  popularity.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  this  at  the 
present  day,  when  Longfellow's  fame  has  unduly  declined ;  but 
it  is  needless,  of  course,  to  dwell  on  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  and 
disprove  what  nobody  now  advances,  that  he  was  a  great  or  orig- 
inal poet.  Originality  and  greatness  were  just  the  qualities  he 
lacked.  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  that  Longfellow  was 
singularly  under  Swedish  influences,  and  that  his  real  place  is  in 
Swedish  literature,  chronologically  between  Tegn^r  and  Rune- 
berg.  Doubtless  he  seemed  at  first  to  his  own  people  more  orig- 
inal than  he  was,  through  his  habit  of  reproducing  an  exotic 
tone  very  exactly. 

Bryant  appears  to  me  to  be  a  poet  of  a  less  attractive  but 
somewhat  higher  class  than  Longfellow.  His  versification  is 
mannered,  and  his  expressions  are  directly  formed  on  European 
models,  but  his  sense  of  style  was  so  consistent  tliat  his  careful 
work  came  to  be  recognizable.  His  poetry  is  a  hybrid  of  two 
English  stocks,  closely  related;  he  belongs  j)ai'tly  to  the  Words- 
worth of  "Tintern  Abbey,"  partly  to  the  Coleridge  of  ''Mont 
Blanc."  Tlie  imaginative  formula  is  Wordsworth's,  the  vei-se  is 
the  verse  of  Coleridge,  and  li:i\  iu'j  in  very  v:iv\\  \outh  produi-ed 
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this  diofnified  and  novel  flower,  Bryant  did  not  try  to  blossom  into 
any  tiling  different,  but  went  on  cnltiyating  the  Coleridge- Words- 
worth hybrid  down  to  the  days  of  Kossetti  and  of  yillanelles. 
But  AVordsworth  and  Colerido-e  had  not  stayed  at  the  "  Mont 
Blanc  "  and  "  Tintern  Abbey  "  point.  They  went  on  adyancing, 
developing,  altering,  and  declining  to  the  end  of  their  days.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  specimens  of  the  Bryant  variety  do  not 
strike  us  as  remarkably  like  the  fjeneral  work  of  Wordsworth  or 
of  Colerido^e.  As  I  have  said,  althouo-h  borrowed  definitely  and 
almost  boldly,  in  the  first  instance,  the  very  persistence  of 
Bryant's  style,  the  fact  that  he  was  influenced  once  by  a  very 
exquisite  and  noble  kind  of  poetry,  and  then  never  any  more, 
throucfh  a  Ion"-  life,  by  any  other  verse,  combined  with  his  si^len- 
did  command  of  those  restricted  harmonies  the  secret  of  wliicli 
he  had  conquered,  made  Bryant  a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
poet.  But  in  discussing  his  com})aratiye  position,  it  a})pears  to 
me  to  be  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  that  his  want  of  ])ositive 
novelty — tlie  derived  character  of  lii.s  sentiment,  liis  verse,  and  his 
descri})tion — is  absolutely  fatal  to  his  claim  to  a  place  in  the  fore- 
most rank.  II(*  is  exquisitely  jjoIIsIkmI,  full  of  noble  suavity  and 
music,  but  liis  irre})arabl(*.  fault  is  to  l)e  secondary,  to  remind  us 
always  of  liis  masters  first,  and  only  on  rrllcction  of  liiinself.  In 
this  he  contrasts  to  a  disa<lvantage  with  one  who  is  somt^vvhat 
akin  to  him  in  tem})erament,  Walter  Savage  Landor.  We  may 
admit  that  l^rvant  is  more  refined,  moi-c  uniforuiK'  <'\'(|uisite  than 
Landor,  but  the  latter  has  a  llavoi- of  liis  own,  something  (piite 
original  and  Landorian.  which  makes  him  eontinut^  to  live,  while 
lirvant's  r<M)Utation  slowlv  fades  awa\',  like  the  stately  crvstal 
ga])les  of  an  iee])erg  in  summei*.  The  "  Water  l^'owl  "  pursues 
its  8tea<ly  flight  through  the  anthologies,  Iml  Bryant  is  not  with 
tlie  great  Tna,st<*rs  of  jtoetry. 

We  a.H(;en(l,  I  think,  into  a  s|)here  wliere  neither  l^rvant  nor 
Longfellow,  with  all  their  ait,  have  powei-  to  wing  tln-ir  way, 
wlien  we  read  such  verses  as 

**  MiiHk('t4u|iiit,  11  ffohlin  stron;;, 

Of  HlianI  uiKJ  flint  niakcH  jj'woIh  ^iiy, 
TIh'V  I<>h««  llwir  ^ri«'f  who  lu'sif  liis  s<>n^, 
Ami  when*  Iw  winds  is  IIm'  day  of  day. 
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*'  So  forth  und  brighter  fai'es  my  stream  ; 
Who  drinks  it  shall  not  thii-st  again; 
No  darkness  stains  its  equal  gleam, 
And  ages  drop  in  it  like  rain." 

If  Emerson  liad  been  frequently  sustained  at  the  heights  he 
was  capable  of  reacliing,  he  would  unquestionably  have  been  one 
of  the  sovereign  poets  of  the  world.  At  its  very  best  his  phrase 
is  so  new  and  so  magical,  includes  in  its  easy  felicity  such  a 
wealth  of  fresh  suggestion  and  flashes  with  such  a  multitude  of 
side  lights,  that  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  will  ever  be  superseded 
or  will  lose  its  charm.  He  seems  to  me  like  a  very  daring  but 
purblind  diver,  who  flings  himself  headlong  into  the  ocean,  and 
comes  up  bearing,  as  a  rule,  nothing  but  sand  and  common 
shells,  yet  who  every  now  and  then  rises  grasping  some  wonder- 
ful and  unique  treasure.  In  his  prose,  of  coui-se,  Emerson  was 
far  more  a  master  of  the  medium  than  in  poetry.  He  never 
became  an  easy  versifier;  there  seems  to  have  been  always  a 
difficulty  to  him,  although  an  irresistible  attraction,  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  piece  of  work  confined  within  rhyme  and  rhythm.  He 
starts  with  a  burst  of  inspiration;  the  wind  drops  and  his  sails 
flap  the  mast  before  he  is  out  of  port ;  a  fresh  puff  of  breeze  carries 
him  round  the  corner;  for  another  page,  the  lyrical  ajflatas  wholly 
gone,  he  labors  with  the  oar  of  logic ;  when  suddenly  the  wind 
springs  up  again,  and  he  dances  into  a  harbor.  We  are  so  pleased 
to  find  the  voyage  successfully  accomj)lished  that  we  do  not 
trouble  to  inquire  whether  or  no  this  particular  port  was  the 
goal  he  had  before  him  at  starting.  I  think  there  is  haiilly  one 
of  Emerson's  octosyllabic  poems  of  which  this  will  not  be  found 
to  be  more  or  less  an  accurate  allegorical  descrij)tit)n.  This  is 
not  quite  the  manner  of  Milton  or  Shelley,  although  it  may  pos- 
sess its  incidental  advantages. 

It  cannot  be  in  candor  denied  that  we  obtain  a  verv  strani»e 
inqjression  by  turning  from  what  has  been  written  about  Kmer- 
son  to  his  own  poetry.  All  his  biogra})]icrs  and  critirs  unite, 
and  it  is  very  sagacious  of  them  to  i\o  so,  in  gi\  ing  us  little 
antliologies  of  his  best  lines  and  stanzas,  jnst  as  writei"s  on 
"lludibras"  extract  misccHanies  of  the  fragmentary  wit  v>f 
Butler.     Judged   by  a  chain   of    these  selected  jewels,  Kmei*son 
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gives  us  the  impression  of  high  imagination  and  great  poetical 
splendor.  But  the  volume  of  his  verse,  left  to  produce  its  own 
effect,  does  not  fail  to  weaken  this  effect.  I  have  before 
me  at  this  moment  his  first  collected  "  Poems,"  published,  as  he 
said,  at  "the  solstice  of  the  stars  of  his  intellectual  firmament." 
It  holds  the  brilliant  fragments  that  we  know  so  well,  but  it  holds 
them  as  a  mass  of  dull  quartz  may  sparkle  with  gold  dust.  It 
has  odes  about  Contocook  and  Agischook  and  the  Over-God, 
long  nebulous  addresses  to  no  one  knows  whom,  about  no  one 
knows  what ;  for  pages  upon  pages  it  wanders  away  into  mere  ca- 
cophonous eccentricity.  It  is  Emerson's  misfortune  as  a  poet 
that  his  technical  shortcominirs  are  forever  beins"  more  severelv 
reproved  by  his  own  taste  and  censorship  than  we  should  dare  to 
reprove  them.  To  the  antiwar  of  ''The  AVorld-Soul,"  in  shocking 
verses,  we  silently  commend  his  own  dictnui^  in  exquisite  prose, 
that  "  Poetrv  requires  that  splendor  of  expression  which  carries 
with  it  the  proof  of  groat  thoughts."  Emerson,  as  a  verse-writer, 
is  so  fragmentary  and  uncertain  that  we  cannot  j)lacc  hiin  among 
the  great  |K>ets;  and  yet  his  best  lines  and  stanzas  seem  as  good 
as  theirs.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  consider  him,  in  relation  to 
Wordsworth  and  Shelley,  as  an  asteroid  among  the  j>lanets. 

Jt  is  underet^Kxl  tliat  Kdgar  Allen  Poe  is  still  unforgiven  in 
New  P^ngjand.  '*  IMiose  singularly  valueless  verses  of  Poe,"  was 
the  now  cele})rated  (hriuni  of  ;i  Boston  jtrnphct.  It  is  true  that, 
if  "that  most  beguiling  of  all  little  divinities,  Miss  Walters  of 
the  '  Trans^Tij>t,'  '  is  to  be  implicitly  believecl,  Edgar  Poe  was 
\iiv\  rud«'  and  naughty  at  the  Boston  Lyceum  in  the  spring 
of  1845.  Hut  surely  by-gones  shouM  be  by-gones,  and  Mnssa- 
fhusett'^  might  now  pnrdr»n  tlie  "Al  Anrn.'if"  incident.  It  is 
not  diflieult  to  understand  that  there  were  manv  sides  on  which 
Poe  wa.s  likely  to  be  long  distasteful  to  Boston,  Cambridge,  and 
(yOUi'ord.  The  intellectual  weight  of  the  man,  though  unduly 
minimized  in  New  Kngland.  was  inconsiderable  hv  the  side  of 
that  of  h]merHon.  15ut  in  jM>etry,  oh  one  has  to  be  always  insist- 
ing, the  })attle  is  not  to  tlie  strong;  ;nid  apart  from  .-ill  f.iults, 
weaknesses,  an<l  sli<»rtc(Mnings  of  Poe,  we  fee]  iin»rr  .-iiid  more 
clearly,  or  we  ought  to  feel,  th(^  }>erennial  charm  of  his  verses. 
The  jM)Hy  of  his  still  fresh  and  fragrant  poems  is  larger  than  that 
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of  any  other  deceased  American  writer,  although  Emerson  may 
liave  one  or  two  single  blossoms  to  show  which  are  more  bril- 
liant than  any  of  his.  If  the  range  of  the  Baltimore  poet  had 
been  wider,  if  Poe  had  not  harped  so  persistently  on  his  one 
theme  of  remorseful  passion  for  the  irrecoverable  dead,  if  he  had 
em})l()yed  his  extraordinary,  his  unparalleled  gifts  of  melodious 
invention,  with  equal  skill,  in  illustrating  a  variety  of  human 
themes,  he  must  have  been  with  the  greatest  poets.  For  in  Poe, 
in  pieces  like  "The  Haunted  Palace,"  "The  Conqueror  Worm," 
"  The  City  in  the  Sea,"  and  "  For  Annie,"  we  find  two  qualities 
which  are  as  rare  as  thev  are  invaluable,  a  new  and  hauntinsr 
music,  which  constrains  the  hearer  to  follow  and  imitate,  and  a 
command  of  evolution  in  lyrical  work  so  absolute  that  the  poet 
is  able  to  do  what  hardly  any  other  lyrist  has  dared  to  attempt, 
namely,  as  in  "To  One  in  Paradise,"  to  take  a  normal  stanzaic 
form,  and  l)lay  with  it  as  a  great  pianist  plays  with  an  air.  So 
far  as  the  first  of  these  attributes  is  concerned,  Poe  has  proved 
himself  to  be  the  Piper  of  Ilamelin  to  all  later  English  poets. 
From  Tennyson  to  Austin  Dobson  there  is  hardly  one  whose 
verse-music  does  not  show  traces  of  Poe's  influence.  To  impress 
the  stamp  of  one's  j^ersonality  on  a  succeeding  generation  of  artists, 
to  be  an  almost  (although  not  wholly)  flawless  technical  artist 
one's  self,  to  charm  within  a  narrow  circle  to  a  degree  that  shows 
no  sign,  after  forty  years,  of  lessening,  is  this  to  prove  a  claim  to 
rank  with  the  Great  Poets  ?  No,  perhaps  not  quite;  but  at  all 
events  it  is  surelv  to  have  deserved  orreat  honor  from  the  countrv 
of  one's  birthright. 

Edmund  Gosse. 
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As  there  were  in  our  Civil  War  States  that  knew  not  which 
side  they  were  on ;  as  there  are  geographical  territories  undivided 
or  of  surv^ey  incomplete,  and  even  a  ''  no  man's  land  "  on  the  map ; 
so  vital  })oints  of  behavior  waver  and  are  unfixed.  The  first 
point  I  note  as  unsettled  is  whether  it  be  ever  right  to  take  one's 
own  life,  and  what  conduct  of  a  person  is  to  be  construed  into 
such  a  deed.  In  a  former  article  in  the  Forum,  by  the  present 
writer,  Eleazar,  whose  tale  is  in  the  second  ])ook  of  Maccabees, 
was  named  on  the  suicide  list  because  he  went  "of  his  own  ac- 
cord "  t/y  the  torment  of  death,  which  he  could  have  shunned  bv 
keeping  in  liis  mouth  a  bit  of  swine's  flesli.  Garrison,  a  French 
author  and  the  ablest  modern  writer  on  solf-murder,  puts  him  on 
the  list,  but  an  American  critic  wrote  t(^  me  his  dissent  from 
such  a  judgment.  Certainly  Eleazar  belongs  to  the  glorious 
comj)any  of  martyrs  too.  Jesus  declares  that  no  man  took  his 
life,  })Ut  that  he  was  commissioned  to  lav  it  down  of  liimsclf.  No 
objection  exists  on  the  j)art  of  religionists  to  the  last  performance 
of  Judas  with  tlie  rope.  Nor  will  suicide  ])ecomc  mon*  common, 
])Ut  will  rather  ]>e  restrictr'd  bv  our  substitutiii<r  foi'  liorror  or 
censure  a  fair  considenititm  of  the  ciuse.  If  the  act  have  from  us 
only  blarne,  and  no  sympathy,  the  /J7o  th'  se  will  be  ready  and  in- 
genious U)  justify  liimsclf,  as  did  blind  Samson  pulling  down  tlw^ 
temple-walls  on  his  hea<i,  and  Saul  jilunging  on  the  swoid  which 
his  annorJ)earcr  held.  In  r)ur  own  time  a  man  witli  an  incurable 
and  t^jrmenting  eanc«*r  on  his  arm  found  life  so  unbearable  that, 
with  his  j)hysician's  consent,  he  sought  in  gentle  fashion  the  last 
relief;  and  one  of  the  noblest  men  of  my  acquaintances  humor- 
ouslv  aflirms  that  he  wants  a  ''•uillotine  in  his  house  for  his  own 
U)*e.  While  condemning  suicide  jw  against  pcrsoFial  propiiety 
an<l  social  welfan*,  I  am  more  clear  to  reject  than  to  reprobate  this 
}iy|K)thetieal  vi(!W.  ('ertainl  '  I  cannot  adopt  i\w.  usual  theologi- 
cal view,  either  thatsuici<le  is  a  violation  ol  the  comnian<l,  "  Thou 
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shalt  not  kill,"  or  that  it  is  flinging  our  life  in  the  face  of  our 
Maker,  when  it  is  often  rather  only  laying  down  what  seems  a 
no  longer  tolerable  burden,  or  is  the  felt  inability  of  the  sufferer 
to  get  over  a  hard  place  in  the  road.  Furthermore,  I  find  no  ad- 
vantage in  the  customary  attempt  of  surviving  friends  to  conceal 
or  falsify  the  nature  of  the  act,  or  in  the  veil  thrown  over  it  by 
the  minister  at  the  funeral.  Let  us  bring  for  it  no  cloak  but  the 
large  mantle  of  charity,  and  invoke  not  indignation  but  compas- 
sion. 

''  The  corse  they  follow  did  with  desperate  hand 
Fordo  its  own  life." 

So  says  Hamlet  of  Ophelia. 

We  wake  in  the  morning  to  find  reason  on  her  throne  and 
the  hand-grasp  of  will  on  all  our  motions  and  afi:ections ;  do  we 
reflect  what  a  wondrous  mercy  this  mental  balance  is?  Do  we 
place  it  to  our  own  credit,  to  the  account  of  inheritance  from  our 
ancestry,  or  to  the  great  providence  that  has  kept  us  so  smoothly 
in  the  trade-wind  of  ease  and  ])rosperity,  while  others  have  en- 
countered gale  and  storm,  and,  like  vessels  meeting  the  cyclone 
and  water-spout  on  their  way,  have  had  no  choice  but  to  founder 
and  oro  down?  Pitv  for  such  as  sink  is  due  from  all  who  sail 
safely  on ;  and  there  is  in  tlie  pity  this  principle,  that,  with  differ- 
ing circumstances  in  human  deportment,  the  act  is  never  the  same. 
The  soldier's  destroying  of  life  in  battle  is  not  assassination.  A 
criminal's  ending  his  career  in  his  cell  in  preference  to  the  scaf- 
fold, as  one  of  the  Chicago  bomb-throwers  did,  is  not  like  the 
disappointed  and  heart-broken  lover's  crazy  bias,  as  he  sees  no 
exit  from  trouble  but,  as  if  in  blazing  letters  writ  in  the  gallery 
of  his  brain,  the  wavout  of  life.  Nor  is  the  sorrow  always  mean 
which  is  thus  fled  from  if  not  escaped,  as  Hamlet  feared  it  might 
not  be.  In  all  literature  pathos  reaches  no  higher  pitch  of  the 
sublime  than  in  Goethe's  Ottilie,  by  voluntary  starvation  defend- 
ing  herself  against  love, which  seems  sometimes  oveivharged,  not  as 
an  appetite  but  as  a  sentiment  in  tlie  human  l>reast.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood where  I  write  was  an  instance  of  a  man  who,  deserted  by 
a  maiden,  refused  food  till  he  pined  away  and  died,  so  that  the 
situation  conceived  by  Goethe  is  not  fictitious  but  proved  natural. 

But,  with  whatever  allowances  or  diUerences  or  exceptions  in 
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his  class,  let  the  ordinary  contemplator  of  suicide  consider  tliat  liis 
life  is  no  more  liis  own  to  end  than  it  was  at  first  to  begin.  If 
he  doubt  of  a  God  as  the  donor,  vet  a  s^ift  of  and  debt  to  society 
it  surely  Ls,  to  be  preserved  so  long  as  he  can  frame  a  thought  or 
move  a  finger  to  help  his  kind.  If  he  be  an  hireling,  as  Job 
bitterly  savs,  let  him  serve  out  his  time  and  "  as  an  hirelino^  ac- 
complish  his  day,"  and  not  be  a  deserter  from  the  army  of  hu- 
manity, but  do  his  part  in  the  work  or  the  fight. 

The  border  line  has  never  been  satisfactorilv  traced  between 
lawful  and  illicit  weapons  of  war;  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  odium  attaching  to  this  business  of  mutual  slaughter, 
when  not  a  necessity,  has  not  been  injuriously  abated  by  the 
notion  of  regular  and  regulated  warfare,  in  which  the  pro})riety 
of  particular  death-dealing  instruments  is  so  positively  in  our 
code  of  military  etliics  affirmed.  What  is  war  itself  but  suicide 
among  nations  on  a  great  scale,  only  that  these  mighty  combatants 
do  not,  like  private  duellists,  meet  to  decide  on  the  arms  to  be 
used,  or  to  compare  })istols  and  take  the  measure  of  swords? 
Every  soldier,  not  a  mercenary,  gives,  as  much  as  if  he  sought  any 
different  and  secret  wjiy  to  end  it,  liis  life.  If  he  be  a  c(>nscript, 
lie  j>uts  himself  by  compulsion  m  the  bullet's  ])ath ;  if  a  volun- 
t^icr,  he  off('rs  himself  as  a  victim  on  the  altar  of  liis  couutrv  oj* 
in  the  cau.se  of  freedom,  honor,  or  right.  But  with  what  tools  or 
utensils,  if  siicli  word  fit  the  dreadful  jitt<'nij)t  ;it  mutual  iiiniiiii- 
lation,  shall  we  proceed?  Will  (ieneral  Moltke,  the  great  advo- 
cate of  ])attle  as  a  civilizing  agency,  inform  us  whieh  of  them  on 
moral  grounds  may  be  justly  employed?  N(»t  f«>i-  liis  oi-  any 
sueli  de<'ision  does  the  warlike;  and  wari'ing  nati(>n  wait,  but  hiiils 
with  joy  every  invention  of  eha.ssepot,  n<M'(lle-gun,  minie  b.iM, 
rifled  eannon,  monitor,  or  torpe«ln  li\-  which  the  destiMicti(>n  <»f  the 
foe  niay  In;  made  more  uLLi'-r  and  swifl.  In(lcc(|,  it  is  thought 
that  when  science  h.'is  done  its  best  in  this  m.innci"  the  contend- 
ing parties  will  hoth  he  hui'led  i iito  noiientitv,  as  hy  expn'ss  trains 
of  ruin,  so  fast  that  war  itself  will  commit  suicide  and  gi\'e  up 
the  ghost,  if  sueli  iliagiiosis  be  correct,  "it  is  a  eonsummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished,"  and  the  «liseoverers  of  dvn.'imite,  niti'o- 
glycerin**,  and  giant  jiowdcr  deserve  to  have  a  (ioflspccd. 

But  meantime  we  crave  of  tin*  exjicrts   in  light  to  justif\'  tin; 
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distinction  which  makes  some  lethal  implements  legitimate  and 
brands  others  with  immorality  and  shame.  I  remember  well  a 
conversation  witli  Charles  Sumner  and  Francis  Wayland,  almost 
half  a  century  ago,  in  which  any  such  discrimination  was  by  both 
of  them,  the  aspiring  statesman  and  the  moral  philospher,  disal- 
lowed as  having  no  ground.  Sumner  flouted  the  phrase  ^^ jura 
helli^^^  riglits  of  war,  as  absurd.  Wayland  replied  in  accord  that 
when  people  had  fallen  out,  as  in  the  contention  related  by  the 
Roman  poet,  no  matter  what  sticks  or  stones  to  make  war  with  they 
miglit  pick  up,  anything  that  came  to  hand  would  do,  the  more 
effectual  to  kill  the  better.  Furor  Tninistrat  anna:  rage  supplies 
the  weapons.  Inter  anna  silent  leges :  there  is  no  law  for  the  tussle 
of  a  fight.  Can  there  in  it  be  a  foul  blow  under  the  belt?  Are 
the  rules  in  this  game  founded  in  conscience  and  nature,  or  are 
they  purely  conventional  and  possibly  unsound?  If  our  Ameri- 
can rebels  really  designed  to  poison  wells  and  to  spread  infected 
rags  through  Northern  cities,  on  what  principle  is  our  censure  of 
them  to  be  maintained?  Yirgil,  in  the  "^Eneid,"  declares  jave- 
lins  and  rocks,  arrows  and  fire,  to  be  lawful  and  laudable  means 
of  harm  to  enemies ;  and  he  celebrates  the  man  and  race  by  which 
deadly  venom  had  been  applied  to  purposes  of  battle.  "  Calamos 
armare  veneno^^'  to  arm  reeds  with  poison,  was  in  the  poet's  judg- 
ment a  feather  in  their  cap.  The  great,  afterward  Senator,  Sum- 
ner, and  the  Baptist  leader,  Wayland,  despite  their  confident  opin- 
ions before  the  outbreak  of  our  civil  strife,  might  have  had  their 
moi-al  senses  staggered  by  a  foresigiit  of  some  of  the  methods,  as 
the  starving  in  Libby  prison,  the  death-line  paced  by  Southern 
sentinels,  and  the  acts  of  retaliation  in  either  section,  all  designed 
to  abolish  that  obstacle  to  success  which  consists  in  human  life, 
and  which  Napoleon  in  the  French  republic  and  revolution  and 
Grant  in  the  Wilderness  were  obliged  to  reckon  simply  as  so  much 
ammunition  in  the  field.  When  nations  are  at  war  there  is 
somewhere  a  line  between  what  is  manly  and  what  is  beastly  and 
base.  But  the  French  ex})ression,  ruse  de  yuerre,  would  show  that 
deceit  is  reputable  in  a  conflict.  War  is  a  sort  of  w'holesiile  hu- 
man suicide,  a  self-disembowelling  of  mankind,  like  the  Japanese 
so-called  happy  despatch.  As  it  is  the  (hity  i>f  society  to  pre- 
vent suicide  by  enhirgiiig  aiul  t'lilightt'iiiiig  the  mind  beyuiul  the 
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delusive  and  fatal  one  idea  that  a  man's  welfare  depends  on  a 
particular  point  of  pecuniary  fortune  or  social  success,  so,  when 
the  people  grow  more  wise,  thej  will  not  let  king  or  Congress 
handle  them  as  pawns  on  the  bloody  chessboard,  and  standing 
armies  will  disappear. 

The  upright  course  to  detect  crime  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
marked  out.  We  are  in  doubt  whether  to  employ-  craft  against 
the  crafty,  which  is  diamond  cut  diamond,  the  diamond  being  of 
the  black  sort.  Shall  the  policeman  watch  for  and  "  shadow  " 
his  guilty  prey  in  citizen's  dress?  Shall  he  drink  at  the  bar,  and 
be  a  boon  companion  in  the  saloon,  in  order  to  ferret  drinkers 
and  dealers  out?  "  Pinkerton's  men"  are  said  to  become  mem- 
bers in  regular  standing,  close  communicants  in  labor  unions,  in 
order  to  spot  conspirators.  Is  such  circumvention  creditable  to 
the  government  force?  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock,  upon  being 
charged  with  a  lie  of  action  in  sending  a  decoy  letter  to  the  is- 
suers of  obscene  publication.s,  avows  that  it  is  not  deceit  lie  uses, 
but  a  test.  Is  not  deceit  tlie  handle  <>f  his  bowie-knife  and  test 
the  blade?  The  old  liihle  (leelares  that  God  will  be  "  fruward 
with  the  froward,"  and  in  general  meet  trangressors  on  their  own 
terms;  and  in  almost  every  Preneli  novel  falsehood  ])asses  for  a 
suitable  wea])on  in  the  srK'ial  struggle  for  life.  lie  that  ])ens  this 
pa|>(.T  j)resunies  not  with  dogmatic;  j)re(.*isioji  to  give  an  answer 
U)  these  rpieries  in  every  or  any  case,  but  he  would  fain  empha- 
size tlie  imj)ortaii<-e  r»f  honest  and  not  supi-rlieial  discussion,  and 
of  more  righteous  and  exact  conclusions  than  any  accepted  creed 
can  afford. 

It  is  a  moot  point  at  the  tribunal  of  reason  liow  far  literature 
shall  be  a  repn;sentiition  of  lifr.  Is  there  not,  as  Thomas  Car- 
lyle  remarks  in  his  (\ssay  on  Diderot,  a  "  saenidness  of  secrets 
known  to  all,"  and  a  san<'tity  which  is  at  risk  in  putting  them  ujxm 
any  printed  page?  Tlie  French  Eniile  Zola  and  the  American 
VV^alt  Whitman,  aj/ainst  the  opinion  of  om-  d<'cent  an<l  <lc(<»i-ous 
Kmerson,  hoM  and  pnictice  the  theory  that  everything  done  must 
pa.HS  and  Ix;  allowed  to  come  forth  in  word.  Hut  probably  all 
would  admit  that  the  line;  must  be  drawn  sonu*where,  and  if  so, 
wliere?  Some  scrij»tiiral  anthoi*s,  as  well  as  (ioetln'  aixl  Shak(;- 
HjMiare,  if  tiicrc   he  any  such  dclinit*;  border,  apjiroarh  it  danger*- 
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oiisly  near.  But,  cries  the  l)i*(\a(l  man  of  letters,  shall  we  not 
tell  the  truth?  We  answer  with  Pilate's  question,"  What  is  truth?  " 
Truth  coincides  not  with,  but  is  only  the  tangent  of,  fact.  We 
are  not  true  to  subjects  or  to  persons  by  telling  all  about  them. 
Was  Judas  true  to  his  Master  or  to  himself  when  he  led  the  cap- 
turing band  into  the  garden?  Shem  and  Japheth,  walking  back- 
ward with  a  garment  to  hide  their  drunken  father  Noah's  naked- 
ness, were  truer  to  him  than  they  would  have  been  to  gaze  upon 
his  pitiable  state,  or  than  the  recorder  would  have  been  to  de- 
scribe it  in  detail.  Until  we  resume  the  pristine  innocency  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  let  us  beware  of  assuming,  even  in  literary  im- 
agery, their  slight  costume.  A  well-woven  robe  indeed  is  our 
own  flesh  and  blood.  But  conditions  of  heat  and  cold  in  cli- 
mate, as  well  as  of  modesty,  require  additional  garments.  Through 
the  live  inner  vest,  however  pierced  and  torn,  the  wearer  cannot 
be  reached.  By  removal  of  clothing,  or  by  disclosure  of  what 
anatomists  must  analyze  and  dissect,  no  mystery  of  ethical  value 
is  revealed.  Enough  that  when  the  muscles  are  to  respond  to 
the  call  of  action,  all  that  is  superfluous  be  laid  aside  from  the 
well-girt  form.  The  accomplishment  of  the  athlete  in  the  gym- 
nasium, of  ttie  runner  in  a  race,  of  the  oarsman  bending  over  the 
row-locks,  the  sailor  at  the  main-sheet,  the  mower  in  the  meadow, 
or  the  quaiTy-man  in  the  mine,  hallows  and  uplifts  every  member 
whose  exposure  his  office  requires,  as  fine  art  does  the  limbs  of 
the  marble  goddess  or  god.  But  j^ersonal  protrusion  for  its  own 
sake,  or  of  any  sort,  with  ostentatious  gesture,  or  with  paper  and 
ink,  is  to  be  avoided  and  abhorred. 

The  border  land  of  politicsiis  in  dispute  as  respcx^ts  the  distri- 
bution of  official  patronage.  Civil-service  reform  is  blocked,  not 
only  by  the  j)ractice  but  by  the  unblushing  theory  of  ejecting 
opponents  as  rascals  and  a})])ointing  partisans.  "To  the  victoi"s 
l)elong  the  spoils."  "The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  its 
friends."  On  such  propositions,  or  their  speculative  equivah'uts, 
the  successful  nominee  is  ex{)ected  by  his  triumphant  electoi*s  to 
])roceed.  But  if  he  cloak  his  evictions  and  installations  with 
loud  and  verbose  pretensions  of  impartiality,  tlie  danuige  is  but 
greater  to  the  cause  lie  is  supp(»sably  retained  to  (k'fcnd.  lie  is 
the  sou   in    tlic  parable   who  said,    "  1   gc>,   sir,  and    went   not." 
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Though  hji^ocrisj  be  the  homage  vice  pays  to  virtue,  it  does  not 
help  but  hinders  every  virtuous  aim;  and  the  imminency  of  the 
peril  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line  betwixt  the  favor 
that  is  reasonable  and  that  which  is  unjust.  A  president  of  the 
United  States  could  not  prudently  make  up  his  cabinet  from  the 
men  adveree  to  his  political  views,  any  more  than  a  coachman 
could  safely  drive  an  ill-matched  pair  or  a  balky  team.  Just  where 
then  does  the  chief  magistrate's  privilege  to  boost  and  bolster  his 
own  advocates  stop?  If  he  turn  out  good  and  put  in  bad  men, 
then  so  far  we  have  a  traitor  in  our  commander-in-chief.  If  the 
peculiar  qualification  fixed  for  office  be  unscrupulous  fidelity  to 
the  current  administration,  then  the  repul)lic  ceases,  and  we  have 
a  party  tyranny  at  tlie  country's  cost.  A  section  thus  rules  and 
the  nation  loses  its  head.  We  are  lorded  over  with  a  sort  of 
nobility  in  which  no  nobleness  can  be  found.  A  portion  assumes 
to  be  the  whole  which  is  greater  than  any  part.  Our  older  poli- 
ticians will  remember  the  lofty  and  virile  eloquence  with  which, 
in  1882,  Daniel  Webster  on  the  n(^)r  of  the  Senate  resisted  the 
nomination  as  Minist<T  U)  Great  Britain  of  Mr.  Van  I^urcn,  be- 
cause, in  1829,  A^an  Buren  had  advised  Mr.  McLane,  then  our 
Minister  to  Kngliind,  to  represent  to  that  foreign  ])ower  the  good- 
will in  a  certain  exigency  of  the  Democracy  h()Miii<r  for  the  time 
the  reins.  It  were  a  curious  repetition  of  history,  sliould  the  re- 
publican suspicion  j)rove  true  that  something  siniihir  has  occurred 
with  the  recent  fishery  tn-aty,  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
arifl  the  terms  jirrange(l.  liringing  righteousness  to  tli<'  liiu^  and 
judgment  to  ihe  ]»lunimet,  every  officer  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  and  lpa,st  should  stand,  act,  and  H|)eak  not  for  his  nonii- 
nat^irs  but  as  a  delegate  for  the  land. 

The  relation  and  int<'rcourse  of  the  sexes  ])resents  a  field 
wide  jw  tli(^  Nvorhl,  of  immense  int<'rest  and  not  vet  thoroughly 
Kurveye(],  although  iq»on  the  division  ma<le  and  houndslones  set 
up  hangs  the  iaUi  of  humanity  in  all  its  gener:ilions  to  come.  Tt 
is  part  (}f  the  anarchism  of  our  d.iy  not  onlv  to  llirow  Ixuiibs 
among  the;  eust<Hlians  of  peace  and  oidci-,  but  to  «lcuvan\'  mutii.il 
l>e|(»nging  of  husband  and  \vif<'  or  final  obligation  of  tlu^  matri- 
ifionial  vow,  and  to  aflirm   that  oix^'s  j>ro|>crty  in    liis  or  licidwu 

|H*rson  can   never  to  anotlin-  person   be  (piite  given  up.     'i'u  ilc- 
13 
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fine  the  sense  in  which  tliis  social  theorem  is  true  or  false  is  the 
problem  for  a  wit  sharpened  on  the  moral  sentiment,  which  is  the 
only  authority  questioners  of,  conventional  decisions  will  admit. 
A  noted  propagator  of  the  doctrine  of  free  love,  in  a  preface  to  a 
new  edition  of  Goethe's  "Elective  Affinities,"  claims  his  great 
name  in  su])port  of  that  doctrine.  But,  in  that  very  book,  in  the 
character  of  Mittler,  we  have  the  strongest  statement  ever  made 
on  the  other  side.  "  Whoever  strikes  at  marriage  has  to  settle 
with  me,  and,  if  I  cannot  become  his  master,  I  take  care  to  settle 
myself  out  of  his  way."  Mittler  declares  that  marriage  is  "the 
foundation  of  all  moral  society,  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  cul- 
ture." Through  a  long  passage  in  a  similar  strain  Goethe,  through 
his  mouth-piece,  agrees  with  the  Master  of  Chi'istians,  and  disagrees 
with  the  commentator  on  his  story  to  whom  I  have  referred.  The 
chemical  analogy  with  which  he  commences  is  refuted  by  the 
conduct  of  the  woman,  on  whom  Goethe  pours  out  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  genius  in  the  progress  and  conclusion  of  the  tale. 
That  human  creatures  are  more  than  acid  and  alkali,  or  than  any 
elements  inevitably  dissevered  or  rushing  furiously  together,  there 
exist  glorious  proofs  in  the  behavior  of  thousands  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  God  and  man,  whose  love  for  each  oiher  naught  can 
equal  but  the  even  reciprocity  of  their  honor  and  respect.  Were 
their  deportment  a  theme  for  biography  or  autobiography,  as  it 
is  known  to  the  angels  above,  it  would  form  the  grandest  and 
most  affecting  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

Of  that  ethical  differentiation  which  is  the  meaning  of  heaven 
and  hell,  no  further  illustrations  need  I  add.  The  prophet  Isaiah 
thunders  a  woe  upon  those  "  who  j)ut  bitter  for  sweet  and  sweet 
for  bitter;  "  and  Robert  Browning,  the  bard  of  our  present  wor- 
shij),  scores  with  his  keenest  sarcasm  such  as  refine  away  tlio  dif- 
ferences of  human  demeanor  into  one  undistinguished  shape  and 
color  of  thinking  and  doing  as  we  please.  The  pessimi,^in  of 
Schopenhauer  and  von  llartniann,  or  the  misanthropy  of  Shake- 
speare's Apemantus,  by  dint  of  a  certain  tonic  in  it,  is  mon> 
wholesome  than  the  optimism  which  would  oblitenitt*  disthjc- 
tions,  level  elevations,  and  sink  tiie  mountains  of  hei*oisin  into  a 
swjinij)  of  good-natui'cd  indulgence^  for  arts  and  emotions  of  what 
soever  unsortcd  kind  or  inordinate  degree.     Wiiei"ever  tiie  bor- 
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der  land  is  in  doubt  as  to  direction  of  trend  or  heiglit  let  ns  bring 
our  spiritual  theodolite  and  etliical  chain.  If  we  do  not  discrimi- 
nate, it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  live.  There  is  no  God  that 
made  us,  or  for  us  to  go  to,  unless  he  be  the  Moral  Supreme, 
and  the  human  race  might  as  well  make  way  with  itseK  first  as 
last,  if  it  heed  or  follow  no  standard.  To  have  somewhat  holy  to 
adore  while  we  live,  concerns  us  more  than  to  live  forever.  Di- 
vinity first,  immortality  next!  AVe  exist  for  each  other.  The 
man  who  swam  off  from  the  wreck  leaving  his  wife  behind  to 
perish  in  the  waves  he  so  bravely  buffeted  for  dear  love  of  his 
own  precious  life,  did  not  deserve  his  second  mate  or  his  first. 
He  was  not  great  enough  to  be  a  suicide,  but  he  was  base  enough 
to  be  a  murderer  in  that  case.  The  border  land  of  morals  cannot 
be  surveyed  and  mappc*!  according  to  any  written  deeds  or  by 
any  material  instrument^,  but  only  by  an  inward  law,  like  the 
peace  of  God,  deeper  than  our  understanding  and  resolving  itself 
into  a  feeling  in  our  bosom,  as  what  is  called  the  higher  law 
always  does  and  must.  The  desi<rn  of  this  ])a})or  is  ])uroly  ]>rac- 
tical.  It  would  lift  some  slide  in  the  dark  lantern  of  sj)e('ulation, 
wliich  is  commonly  (%'irri<'d  to  suggest  a  possibility  of  light  in 
obscure  regions  where  we  do  not  so  much  walk  as  gro])e  and 
stumble.  I  di)  not  covet  and  would  not  j)rovoke  any  controversy 
in  metaphysics.  That  all  is  for  the  best,  aii<l  that  this  is  the  best 
possible  world,  I  devoutly  believe.  That  the  Master  Worker 
must  answer  for  his  work,  how  can  we  doubt?  ^Fhat  he  ]>ro- 
nouneed  it  g^MMJ  in  the  lMK)k  of  (lenesis,  we  read.  But  it  was 
contemplatively  that  he  thus  said.  Iti  the  sphere  of  a<'tion  eoines 
the  seqK'Ut  and  eating  of  forbitTden  fruit.  Such  is  the  rccoid  :i 
little  further  on.  That  we  are  or  inav  be  t;iught  :im<I  tr.iiticd  by 
error  and  sin,  like  Moses  jind  I)avid  and  Peter  and  Paul,  sh(>uld 
1k!  an  article  of  faith,  adde«l  to  any  other  fiy<'!  or  thirty-nine.  But 
liow  mu<:h  better  e<lucated  by  goodness  and  truth,  we  ought  to 
know. 

C.  A.  JJakiol. 
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No  fair  and  impartial  consideration  of  the  Chinese  question 
can  be  had  that  does  not  frankly  admit  all  just  claims  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Mongolian  race  for  benefits  conferred  by  their  pres- 
ence among  us.  And  if  it  cannot  be  shown  that  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient preponderance  of  evils  that  grow  out  of  Chinese  immigration 
to  outweigh  all  such  benefits,  then  any  further  effort  to  keep 
them  out  ouoht  to  cease.  For  this  is  the  vital  issue.  These 
people  do  or  they  do  not  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
races  that  immigrate  into  the  United  States.  They  are  or  they 
are  not,  by  reason  of  some  race  proclivity  or  distinction,  to  be 
considered  separate  and  apart  from  other  nationalities  which 
make  up  our  foreign  population.  Tlie  negative  of  the  first  and 
the  affirmative  of  the  last  of  these  pro])ositions  must  be  clearly 
shown  before  the  true  im])ortance  of  the  subject  can  be  fairly 
brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the  American  people. 

As  the  first  settlement  of  Cliinese  on  American  soil  was  made 
in  California,"'  the  history  of  the  race  there,  during  its  forty  years 
of  contact  with  American  civilization,  ought,  if  fairly  written,  to 
be  the  best  criterion  by  which  to  judge  its  fitness  to  become  an 
element  of  our  ])opulation. 

During  tlie  early  years  of  the  })resence  of  Cliinese  in  San 
Francisco,  they  were  regarded  not  only  with  favor,  but  almost 
with  admiration.  On  all  occasions  of  public  festivity  the  Chinese 
were  present  by  special  invitation.  Public  speakers  dwelt  upon 
the  im}K)rtanceof  the  meeting  of  the  two  races  upon  the^e  shores, 
and  wondrous  results  were  ex})ected  to  flow  from  this  inunediate 
contact  of  Christianity  with  Idolatry.  In  short,  the  Chinese 
element  was  regarded  favorably  by  all  classes  of  people  in  Cali- 
fornia until  some  vears  of  direct  .social  contact  convtM'tcd  tluMu 
almost  unanimously  to  a  tliilcrent  way  of  thinking.     Surclv  there 

*  The  Cliiiii'sc  were  in  Sail  Friuu'isfo  in  1848. 
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were  serious  underlying  causes  for  this  widespread  change  of 
public  sentiment.  And  surely  these  causes  were  not  born  of 
prejudice,  for,  as  has  been  already  said,  public  prejudice  was  for 
years  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Chinese,  and  nothing  but  the  expe- 
rience of  prolonged  social  contact  with  them  ever  set  the  current 
of  public  sentiment  in  the  contrary  direction.  Let  us  admit  fully 
and  freelv  all  the  benefits  that  have  resulted  from  Chinese  immi- 
gration  into  California  before  noting  and  pointing  out  the  public 
evils  that  their  presence  has  inflicted. 

First,  then,  the  railroad  development  of  the  Pacific  coast  has, 
so  far,  in  the  main  been  accomplished  by  the  enn)lovment  of 
Chinese  laljor.  The  great  fruit  and  vineyard  industries  are  also 
in  the  main  carried  on  by  Chinese  laborci's.  In  nearly  all  branches 
of  manufacture  Chinese  labor  forms  the  most  prominent  and 
profitable  factor,  while  a.s  domestic  servants  and  as  laundrymen 
these  pe^jple  outnumber  all  other  classes.  Popular  or  unjiopular, 
liked  or  dislike*!,  Chinese  labor  is  in  constant  demand  in  Califor- 
nia, and  all  over  tlic  Pacific  coast,  in  fact.  And  the  demand  is 
clearly  growing,  else  there  would  not  ])e  such  a  continual  inllux 
of  surreptitiously  imported  new-comers.  The  law  forbids  the 
entry  of  Chinese,  but  still  they  come.  Jt  may  occur  to  the  i'cadcr 
to  ank  wliy  they  should  Ikj  exclude<l,  being  an  itidustric^us  popu- 
lation and  a  blessing  to  the  l^iei lie  coast.  A  j)ropcr  study  of 
this  (juestion  can  be  nia<le  only  by  investigating  the  practical" re- 
sidts  that  have  been  brought  about  through  the  colonization  of 
this  people  on  our  shores,  at  tin'  point  where  tiny  have  long- 
est been  settled,  and  where  they  are  fouml  in  laigest  nunil)ers. 
Clearly  thin  jwint  is  Siin  Francisco. 

l^'fore  ent4'ring  npoii  an  investigation  of  the  (yhines(^  quarter 
of  San  Francisco,  there  are  some  general  j>ro|»ositions  bc.ning 
U)M)n  thissubj<!ct  that  should  be  first  state* I.  It,  has  been  admitted 
that  most  of  the  industrial  interests  of  ('alifornia  have  been,  and 
are  still  being,  developed  Nvith  the  aid  of  Chinese  labor.  h  docs 
not  follow  that  this  development  wouM  not  liaNc  been  just  as  far 
advanced  if  no  (MiinaTnan  had  cNcr  set  foot  iijhui  the  soil  of  Cali- 
fornia. Surely  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  tin'  c<)untrv  at, 
lai  ist  of  the    Pacilic  States    has   been   acconi|ilishc<|  without. 

the  aid  <jf  Chinese  or  any  other  servile  labor.     To  maintain  that 
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similar  results  would  not  have  been  achieved  in  California  had 
the  Chinese  never  found  a  lodgment  there,  is  to  assert  that  the 
people  who  settle'd  in  and  founded  that  State  are  of  a  different 
stock  from  their  countrymen  in  general.  The  development  that 
has  taken  place  in  California  through  the  aid  of  cheap  Chinese 
labor,  has  simply  tended  to  the  enrichment  of  the  capitalists  who 
have  been  able  to  exploit  this  class  of  labor,  and  to  that  of  the 
Chinaman  himself  who  has  thus  found  employment,  accumulated 
and  hoarded  his  earnings,  and  returned  home,  to  make  room  for 
another  of  his  own  race.  Had  the  Chinaman  never  migrated  to 
California,  American  energy  and  industry  would  still  have  achieved 
an  equal  advancement  there,  with  this  difference,  that  there  would 
have  been  fewer  very  rich  men  and  more  moderately  rich  men, 
while  the  earnings  of  labor  that  have  disappeared  from  the  State 
forever  would  have  remained  there  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
American  wage-earner,  and  so  to  advance  the  welfare  of  all.  But 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  can  never  be  bettered,  but 
must  continually  be  made  worse,  so  long  as  the  Chinaman  is  their 
competitor.  The  demand  for  cheap  servile  labor  grows,  as  it  did 
in  the  days  of  American  slavery,  out  of  the  greed  and  selfishness 
of  mankind.  So  long  as  Chinese  la))or  can  be  had  and  be  profit- 
ably employed,  so  long  men  will  be  found  to  employ  it,  for 
"  there  is  money  in  it "  to  them,  even  though  it  portends  misery 
to  the  American  seekers  for  bread  who  are  always  around  them. 

Again,  land  in  California  is  held,  as  a  rule,  in  great  blocks. 
Great  tracts  of  the  finest  agricultural  lands  are  in  the  hands  of 
individuals,  and  are  held  at  prices  which  ])raetically  bar  out  the 
class  of  population  which  the  State  stands  most  in  need  of,  namely, 
small  farmers.  Blessed  with  more  natural  advantages  than  any 
other  section  of  our  common  country,  offering  to  industrious  men 
of  family  greater  inducements,  so  far  as  (piantity  and  quality  of 
products  are  concerned,  than  can  be  found  elsewhere,  California 
has  no  really  cheap  lands  except  those  outside  of  her  fertih^ 
valleys  and  rolling  tracts,  nearly  all  of  which  latter  belong  to  the 
great  land-owners  and  are  held  at  enormously  high  prices.  Surely 
there  is  a  cause  for  this,  and  we  do  not  have  to  seek  far  to  find  it. 

Go  where  you  will,  among  the  N'ineyards,  the  fruit  ori'hanls, 
the  snuill  fruit  giirdiuis,  or  the  fields,  and  you  will   find  an  indus- 
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trious  army  of  Chinese  performing  tlie  labor  necessary  to  tlie 
profitable  prosecution  of  the  work.  And  as,  tlirougli  this  cheap 
labor,  the  owner  of  the  soil  realizes  every  year  a  profit  per  acre 
running  sometimes  into  hundreds  of  dollars,  why  should  he  sell 
lands  that  bring  him  such  a  revenue,  except  at  prices  commensu- 
rate with  their  present  returns?  If  but  part  of  his  broad  acres 
is  cultivated,  why  should  he  sell  the  uncultivated  except  at 
prices  sufficiently  high  to  reward  him  for  the  disadvantage  which 
he  incurs  in  widening  the  field  of  production  around  him,  and  so 
lessening  the  value  of  his  own  yearly  products? 

Is  it  not  true,  then,  that  wherever  Chinese  labor  competes  with 
white  lalx)r  tlie  rich  become  richer  and  the  poor  poorer  ?  AVould 
not  these  large  tracts  of  land  in  California  have  been  in  the  mar- 
ket long  ago,  and  sold  in  small  holdings  to  the  small  farmer,  had 
not  their  value  been  thus  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  Chinese 
cheap  labor  ?  Would  n<^)t  prosperity  have  been  more  general  and 
wealth  more  widelv  distributed?  Moreover,  what  is  to  be  the 
out^jorne  a  few  decades  hence  if  Chinese  immigration  continues? 

Yet  such  is  tlu^  relation  of  the  Chinese  to  the  jirosecution  of 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries  in  California  to-day, 
that  were  tliey  to  be  removed  from  the  State  at  once  the  result 
wr)uld  be  widespread  disaster.  i^Or  in  the  first  place  there  is  not 
in  the  Stiit^;  whitr*  labor  enough  to  meet  rvcii  a  fraction  of  the 
demand  wliicth  would  be  made  upon  it  on  tlu^  sudden  removal  of 
the  (Chinese;  and,  8f»eon<lly,  it  has  be<'ome,  by  xcry  contact  with 
the  Chinese,  largely  of  a  diameter  unlitted  to  meet  the  rccjiiircmciil. 
that  would  be  rniwle  U|M)n  it  under  «ueh  conditions,  'i'o  illustrate 
thiH,  take  the  ciise  of  the  great  lumbering  district  of  Humboldt 
County.  From  this  wetion  the  Chinese  a  few  \'cars  a<fo  were 
driven,  through  a  jio|tular  uj»rising  of  the  citizens,  ri  rf  urnn's.  A 
inovfmeiit  lias  now  begun  a?nong  the  largest  nianufactMrers  there 
IfMjk'irig  to  the  importation  «»f  .lajtanese  labor  to  take  the  j>l;icc  of 
tlie  Chinene  who  have  Im-jmi  thus  driven  out.  Ami  tiiis  moviN 
ment  h;m  been  brought  ahout  hv  the  inabilitv  to  procure  white 
laUirerrt  who  <-an  and  will  he  steady  and  rcliahle  work<*rs  .'iikI 
who  will  fairlv  earn  the  wa«'es  which  tliev  demand.  'The  infer- 
enee  in,  that  what  is  universally  known  and  rccogni/e<|  as  a  good, 
reliable,  white  laboring  chuss,  liari,  lu  u  very  large  (extent,  nfr;iinc(| 
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from  seeking  residence  and  employment  in  California,  being  un- 
willing to  compete  with  the  Chinese. 

The  instance  of  Humboldt  County  thus  cited  is  by  no  means  a 
solitary  one.  In  the  business  of  cigar-nuxking  and  in  various  other 
lines  of  manufacture  in  San  Francisco,  earnest  efforts  have  been 
made  to  substitute  white  for  Chinese  labor,  and  in  every  instance 
unsuccessfully;  the  employer  has  been  time  and  again  obliged  to 
go  back  to  the  Mongolian  or  go  to  the  wall.  The  reason  is  plain. 
Two  establishments  manufacturing  the  same  line  of  goods  in  the 
same  place,  for  the  same  market,  one  employing  cheap  Chinese 
labor,  the  other  fairly  paid  white  labor,  cannot  exist.  The 
latter  must  })ut  itself  on  an  equality  with  the  former  or  its  doors 
must  be  closed.  Human  nature  must  change  radically  before 
men  will  cease  to  avail  themselves  of  such  advantages  if  they  are 
placed  within  their  reach. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  effect  upon  our  so- 
cial economy  when  Chinese  colonization  takes  place  among  us. 
If  the  Chinese  came  hither  as  other  classes  of  immigrants  do, 
to  live  as  other  classes  of  immigrants  do,  to  enter  into  our  social 
and  political  life  as  other  immigrants  do,  they  would  stand  on  a 
platform  of  common  equality  with  all  others,  would  carry  on  the 
struggle  for  existence  as  all  others  do,  and  would  be  entitled  to 
a  fair  opportunity  to  seek  their  fortune  here.  But  the  case  is 
very  different.  The  Chinese  race  never  will  commingle,  never 
will  assimilate  with  other  races,  either  in  contact  with  other 
races  on  their  own  shores  or  when  colonized  abroad.  The  line 
of  race  demarkation  is  as  distinctly  drawn  in  p]nulisli  Honi»-  Konij^, 
in  the  Australian  Colonies,  in  every  part  of  the  Philippine  Col- 
onies where  they  have  planted  themselves,  and  in  California,  as 
it  is  in  Pekin,  and  as  it  will  be  in  New  York,  however  extensive 
may  be  the  foothold  which  they  eventually  obtain  there.  In  San 
Francisco  the  color  line  along  the  outer  border  of  Chinatown  is 
as  sharply  and  as  clearly  dcfiiuMl  to-day  as  it  was  thirty  yeai*s  ago; 
while,  search  as  vou  will  for  a  blendinir  of  races  ami  a  mixture 
of  Mongolian  and  Caucasian  blood  among  the  three  hundred  and 
odd  thousand  inhabitants  of  that  citv,  vi>u  will  hanllv  tind  a 
living  example  of  such  mixture. 

An  olhcial  report  upon  the  Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francisco, 
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made  about  two  years  ago  by  a  committee  of  tlie  Board  of  Super- 
visors, after  several  months  of  careful  suryey  and  investigation, 
presented  probably  in  a  clearer  light  than  ever  before  the  true 
phases  of  Chinese  colonial  life,  and  a  true  picture  of  Chinese 
communal  morals  and  customs.  The  salient  features  of  the 
report  were  these.  It  was  shown  that  "  Chinatown "  in  San 
Francisco  contained  about  80,000  Chinese  inhabitants.  That  of 
these  inhabitants,  all  living  within  a  space  comprised  by  eight 
blocks,  there  were 

57  women         j.  ^jving  as  families. 

59  children       ) 

"Gl  women         )  herded    together    with   apparent  indiscriminate  parental 
'""B  cl  ildren       i"         relations,  and  no  family  classification  so  far  as  could 
)  be  ascertained. 

'^*^\    ■  ■   .- Professional  prostitutes  and  cluldren  livinLT  toirether. 

87  children       )  "^      " 

Tliere  were  one  hundred  and  tliroo  houses  of  prostitution; 
one  hundred  and  liftv  iron-clad,  barrcMl,  and  banicaded  iiamblini'- 
dens;  twenty -six  ''opium  joints,"  all  existing  in  ()})en  and  in  suc- 
cessful defiance  of  the  municipal  laws  and  of  the  ])()lic'e  authorities. 
The  so-called  "  Cubic  Air  Liiw,"  pa.s.sed  ])y  the  legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia for  tlie  prot(.*ction  of  the  j)ublic  health,  and  which  applies 
to  all  races  alike,  was  openly  and  dcliantly  violated.  In  jiabita- 
tions  which  according  to  the  law  might  sulVu^e  for  a  niaximuni  of 
2r>()  j)crsons,  the  committee  fouml  .S2.'>  actual  sleejiing  occupants. 
Vice  and  lilth  everywhere  ])revailed. 

This  investigation  proved  that  the  ('hiiH>se  are  a  sensual  race, 
caring  mon.*  for  the  gratification  of  the  animal  passions  than  for 
the  estiblishment  of  domestic!  relations  and  home  life.  It  proxcd 
that  whereas  other  immigrants  bring  with  them  at  least  the  civil- 
izing influences  of  wife  and  children,  it  was  not  so  with  the 
Chines<».  With  these  the  dominant  aim  is  to  make  money  and 
then  hasU*n  ))a(;k  to  tlieir  r)wn  coiintrv.  Nor  did  the  iii\-esti«'a- 
tion  (level<»p  anything  more  satisfactory  as  to  the  religions  belief 
an<l  practices  r)f  this  people.  Thirteen  .loss  Iumiscs  were  found; 
('hristian  churches  were  turned  into  ('hiiwrse  lodging  houses  and 
brothels.  Missionary  work,  in  nearly  fortv  years  of  effort  and 
labor,  had    not   hruught  a  du/.cn  cunvcrts  nito  the  fold    who  couM 
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be  properly  vouched  for  as  sucli.  In  tlie  contest  between  idola- 
try and  Christianity  the  former  was  in  full  and  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  field. 

This  investigation  and  re])ort  opened  up  also  a  question  of 
truly  vital  importance.  What  is  to  be  done  in  the  matter  of  the 
education  of  the  Chinese  children  born  upon  our  soil?  Entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  common-school  system,  shall  they  share  it 
with  white  children?  Will  fathers  and  mothers  permit  their 
children  to  occupy  the  same  benches  with  Chinese  children  grow- 
ing up  in  such  surroundings  as  have  been  shown?  Shall  the 
children  of  the  Chinese  be  left  in  ignorance,  and  no  effort  be  made 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  American  system  of  government, 
laws,  and  habits?  These  are  questions  that  must  not  go  un- 
answered, especially  by  the  political  or  religious  sentimentalist 
who  preaches  the  "  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man,"  and  who  maintains  that  this  country  shall  be  the  asvlum 
for  all  people  alike,  and  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  shall  be 
open  to  all. 

Again,  this  report  clearly  showed  that  "  opium  dens "  in 
Chinatown  were  not  only  numerous  and  largely  patronised,  but 
that  opium  smoking  was  carried  on  eveiywhere.  This  vice  is 
spreading  steadily  among  our  own  ])eople,  and  will  some  day 
become  a  public  evil  of  far  greater  magnitude  than  dram  drink- 
ing, and  will  require  some  more  radical  treatment  than  ''  prohibi- 
tion "  even  to  stamp  it  out.  It  never  will  be  stamped  out  if  the 
Chinese  influx  is  to  continue. 

This  investigation  of  Chinatown  in  San  Francisco  further 
developed  the  fact  that  there  were  secret  tribunals  which  })unishod 
crimes  committed  by  Chinamen  against  Chinamen,  and  shieldeil 
crime  perpetrated  by  Chinese  against  people  of  other  races ;  that 
the  municipal  and  State  laws  were  openly  and  successfully  vio- 
lated ;  that  kidnap})ing  of  women  for  purposes  of  prostitution  was 
a  common  practice;  that  cruelties  toward  the  t)ld  and  intirni  were 
common;  that  vice  was  everywhere,  in  every  fonn,  and  that  tiie 
whole  quarter  reeked  with  tilth  and  was  odorous  with  every 
species  of  abomination;  that  white  labor  could  never  successfully 
compete  with  Cliinese  lal)or  until  white  men  and  women  could 
live  as  these  peo}>le  live — could,  in  cost  oT  living  as  well  as  habits 
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of  life,  come  down  to  their  level,  and  so  sink  pride,  manliood, 
domestic  happiness,  and  morality  in  the  foul  gulf  of  Chinese 
degradation. 

If  such  is  the  outcome  of  Chinese  immigration,  why  should  it 
longer  be  tolerated?  That  such  is  the  fact,  such  the  true  picture 
of  its  effects  in  California,  cannot  be  successfully  disputed.  The 
wild  ravings  from  the  Sand  Lot  have  done  much  to  befog  and 
prejudice  the  question,  by  seeking  to  arouse  the  passions  of  men 
against  the  Chinese  rather  than  by  appealing  to  the  reason  of  the 
American  public  to  study  the  question,  to  examine  the  situation 
criticallv,  and  to  learn  from  such  investiiration  what  a  miofhtv 
danger  continued  immigration  of  the  Chinese  portends.  It  is  a 
subject  too  momentous  in  itself  to  be  treated  passionately  or  to 
be  considered  with  prejudice.  We  are  confronting  a  problem 
more  portentous  than  ever  was  the  problem  of  Negro  slavery. 

Shutting  our  gates  against  this  tide  of  servile  labor  means  the 
elevation  of  the  laboring  cla.sses  who  are  with  us  and  of  us. 
Opening  them  for  their  continued  coming  means  the  final  degra- 
dation of  the  white  laboring  classes  to  the  Chinese  level.  It 
means  the  wide-spread  dissemination  of  the  opium  habit  and 
kindred  vices.  It  mean.s  a  rich  aristocracy  existing  on  a  sub- 
stratum of  human  degnidation  worse  than  ])auperdoni.  It  means 
the  erection  of  a  jK'rmamMit  ])aiTicr  against  the  advancement  and 
spread  of  Christianity;  for  the  hojie  and  l)cH('f  of  conversion  of  the 
Mongolian  to  the  Christian  faith,  bv  missionary  work  licre  or  else- 
where, is  as  idle  a  fallacy  as  was  c\cr  fostered  in  the  human 
brain. 

W'ljj.AKii  r>.  Fakwell. 
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Present  discussion  as  to  tlie  reform  of  existing  methods  of 
public  scliool  instruction  and  the  revision  of  the  curriculum,  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  system's  absolute  failure 
as  it  is.  It  serves  to  illustrate,  rather,  the  depth  of  interest  in  an 
essentially  American  institution,  and  the  resolve  to  develop  it  to 
the  highest  possible  point  of  perfection.  The  criticism,  on  the 
whole,  has  been  kindly  administered;  its  character  has  been 
largely  constructive.  No  alarm  need  be  felt  that  the  common 
schools  are  in  danger,  and  that  the  education  of  millions  of  young 
Americans  is  imperilled. 

In  fact,  the  determination  that  our  common  schools  shall  teach 
according  to  the  best  and  ripest  experience  of  our  time,  and  not 
in  the  traditional  ruts  of  past  decades,  is  a  cheering  and- heal tliy 
sign.  The  age  is  an  age  of  transition  in  every  department: 
changes  are  constant  and  inevitable;  progress  is  more  than  a 
catch-word,  it  is  a  recognized  truism.  And  no  sphere  has  felt  so 
mightily  the  thrill  of  the  new  life,  and  none  contributed  so  grandly 
to  accomplished  results,  as  education.  The  new  age  has  devel- 
oped the  new  education ;  the  new  education  has  produced  the 
new  age.     Their  action  is  reciprocal. 

The  subject  of  what  our  })ul)lic  schools  shall  teach  was  one  of 
comparative  ease  to  discuss  years  ago,  when  the  })opulation  of 
America  was  smaller  and  more  homogeneous  and  a  certain  rest- 
fulness  pervaded  the  air.  There  was  then  less  drive  and  ]ms]i, 
less  inordinate  haste  to  get  rich;  sj)eculation  had  not  become  the 
average  American's  dominant  idea.  There  was  more  ])ause  in  the 
life  and  occu})ation.  Thv,  school  rellectcd  the  general  atmosphere; 
training  was  slower  and  more  sedate;  the  subjects  of  instruction 
were  limited;  the  text-books  restricted  to  a  favorite  few.  Natur- 
ally more  or  less  c(mflicting  elements  were  always  to  ]>e  met  in 
American  life;  the  American  of  live  decades  ago  was  far  fi\)ni 
being  angelic;  but  there  was   no  approach  to  tlic  \ast   upheaval 
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that  has  accompanied  the  foreign  landslide  to  our  shores,  still 
continuing.  A  new  America  has  been  the  result,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  many  old-time  American  institutions  are  being 
severely  put  to  the  test.  The  strain  in  some  cases  is -intense,  but 
we  have  confidence  in  American  buoyancy  to  cope  with  new 
conditions  in  every  sphere.  The  pious  and  faithful  New  Eng- 
land settlers,  who,  with  Bible  and  pick-axe,  laid  the  basis  of 
Amencan  civilization,  need  have  no  fear  in  their  last  resting- 
place  that  the  land  they  wrested  from  barbarism  will  become  a 
savage  wilderness  once  more,  knowing  neither  meetings  for  worship 
nor  schoolhouse  for  the  young. 

The  American  common  school  has  developed  witli  the  growth 
of  the  nation.  It  is  no  longer  local,  provincial,  sectarian,  asso- 
ciated with  a  certain  form  of  loving  although  rigorous  piety.  It 
has  become  national — tlie  nursery  of  American  youth,  not  the 
foreign  offshoot  with  its  atmosphere  of  English  Puritanism.  It 
is  not  Christian  or  Jewish  or  Agnostic ;  it  is  not  Irish  or  German 
or  Ru.ssian :  Imt  it  is  American,  and  must  be  maintained  as 
American.  Whatever  tends  to  produce  tlie  perfect  American 
citizen,  helpful,  sound,  so])er,  honest,  earnest,  patriotic,  intelligent, 
mu.st  find  j)lace  in  its  curriculum.  That  is  the  aim  forever  to  be 
held  in  view.  '^I'hat  is  the  grand  essential,  which  must  not  be  ex- 
changed for  glittering  accidentids. 

The  j)latfonn  is  ideal;  ])ut  surely  ideals  arc  luMMh^l  to-dnv 
w]i<'n  tlie  atUiinment  of  wealth  at  any  sacrifice  is  the  })urpose  that 
ani mate's  mcxst  of  us.  ^IMiere  is  a  suggestive  rabbinical  saving: 
"The  world  is  sustiiincd  by  the;  breath  of  school  children."  Our 
Anieri(!an  world,  too,  is  to  be  sustained  bv  the  (hildren  in  the 
8ch<Kils.  If  we  wish  breadth,  svnimetrv,  i"ectitude  in  the  future 
Aniericmn  citizen,  let  the  child  to-day  be  taught  that  i<le.il.  Oiii- 
B<^;h()ols  are  for  that  jjurpose.  They  nmst  do  more  than  gra<ln;ilr 
"smart"  scholars;  they  must  give  an  education  that  is  brojid 
and  gfTierous  and  Hyrrnnetrical,  in  whose  instiUing  teaelui"  and 
pupil  .'dik(5  shall  feel  a  lively  enthusiasm. 

in  an  (•fb.'ctive  fiy.st<;ni  of  education  the  teacher  is  of  lii-st  ini- 
jK>rtan(u^;  the  text-book  is  .second.'iry.  The  tenchcr  is  the  li\  ing, 
speaking,  personal  element  in  instruction.  1I«'  makes  or  mars. 
lie  is  the  object  of  respect  or  rcverenc«'.     Ih-  mnst  Ix'  more  than  a 
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salaried  official ;  he  must  love  his  profession  as  the  noblest  and  the 
most  sacred.  No  ministry  approaches  that  of  education ;  no  temple 
the  schoolhouse.  The  old-time  rabbinical  fancy  of  God  being 
a  teacher  and  instructing  his  children  in  the  Law,  has  meaning 
in  its  quaint  Oriental  hyperbole.  And  as  the  teacher's  function 
is  so  important,  he  or  she  must  undertake  the  work  as  a  holy  call- 
ing, and  not  only  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Against  the  army  of 
teachers  as  they  are  I  would  not  utter  a  word  of  insinuation.  Yet 
more  than  one  public-school  teacher  has  expressed  to  me  his  or  her 
regret  that  more  teachers  were  not  actuated  by  higher  ideals  than 
simply  to  teach  a  few  years  until  something  better  should  turn  up. 
Of  such  stuff  cattle-drivers,  not  teachers,  should  be  made.  How  to 
promote  more  love  for  teaching  as  a  profession,  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  education.  If  our  schools  are  to  be  under  the  shadow  of 
politics,  we  cannot  expect  to  welcome  ideal  teachers.  The  art  of 
teaching,  too,  is  an  essential  which  should  receive  more  patient 
inquiry.     The  how  is  more  important  than  the  what. 

I  have  been  induced  to  refer  to  the  teacher,  rather  than  the 
text-book,  by  a  passage  or  two  in  Superintendent  Draper's  recent 
admirable  report.  He  states  that  "  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of 
all  the  children  who  ever  come  into  the  public  schools  never  get 
beyond  the  study  of  the  elementary  branches,  and  there  is  a 
widespread  feeling  that  the  schools  do  not  accomplish  the  results 
for  this  great  mass  of  pupils  which  they  ought  to  produce."  This  is 
an  indictment  of  painful  significance.  Mr.  Draper  does  not  attempt 
to  explain  it.  May  not  the  cause  be  traced  to  the  poor  equip- 
ment of  teachers  for  elementary  work?  Every  thoughtful  citizen 
must  agree  with  the  State  Superintendent's  opinion :  "The  people 
are  not  generally  unwilling  that  the  state  should  foster  and 
support  advanced  education,  but  they  will  insist  that  it  shall  not 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  elementary  work,  well  knowing  that  it 
is  of  far  greater  importance  that  the  masses  be  thorcnighly 
grounded  in  fundamentals,  than  that  the  few  shall  be  elaborately 
topped  out  and  polished  off."  And  then  Mr.  Draper  adds  this 
significant  sentence:  "If  school  work  is  not  well  commenced,  it 
never  will  be  well  finished."  Exactly  so,  and  unless  your 
])rimary  teacher  is  well  grounded  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  lias 
love  and  reverence  for  tlic  profession,  he  or  she  will  never  become 
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a  teaclier  of  the  higher  branches.  The  secret  of  the  state's  failure 
to  educate  in  the  higher  branches  ninety  per  cent,  of  school 
children,  by  Mr.  Draper's  own  admission,  is  not  very  remote. 
Our  Compulsory  Education  Law,  which  does  not  compel,  may  be 
at  fault.  The  poverty  of  parents  is  doubtless  one  cause.  But 
above  and  beyond  everj^thing  else,  we  believe  that  the  incapable 
teacher  is  to  blame.  If  children  are  interested,  they  will  attend. 
Given  the  primary  teachers  who  can  interest,  and  we  are  con- 
fident that  a  larger  proportion  of  children  will  pass  into  the 
higher  departments.  The  success  of  the  kindergarten  is  to  be 
traced  not  so  much  to  the  atmosphere  of  song  and  drill  and  games, 
as  to  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  whom  the  children  learn  to 
love.  And  especially  the  primary  teacher  in  the  common  schools 
must  be  chosen  on  the  same  principle.  In  that  grade  the  teacher 
must  be  well  e(4uipped.  Its  work  is  more  vital  than  tliat  in  any 
other  department.  Whether  the  child  shall  advance  into  the 
higher  grades  or  not,  depends  largely  on  the  impression  received 
in  the  primary.  Hence  the  need  of  more  attention  to  modern 
scientific  pedagogics  in  our  normal  schools  and  colleges. 

It  is  fortunate  that  our  boards  of  education,  on  the  whole,  are 
alive  to  the  modern  needs  of  our  common  schools,  and  ever  ready 
to  intrcKluce  reform,  although  at  a  moderate  pace.  The  rapid 
changes  of  the  past  few  years  are  very  commendable;  tlie  kin- 
dergarten, tlie  .sewing  and  industrial  clas-ses,  technical  training  for 
boys,  an;  steps  in  the  proj)er  directi(;n.  Given  tlie  right  man  as 
head  of  the  syst<;m,  a  man  of  synimctrical  culture  and  trained 
rnind,  and  a  satiHfacU)ry  progress  can  Ix;  depended  on,  as  is  proved 
by  the  schools  of  many  of  our  lea<iing  cities.  The  danger  lies  in 
ma.ssing  ton  many  studies;  it  is  tlic;  quality  of  instruction  that 
educaUis,  not  its  (juantity.  Kye  and  brain,  heart  and  hand,  alike 
must  share  in  the  process.  As  tin;  public;  scthool  has  become 
tlie  type  of  tin;  AnuTican  K(;hool,  th<;  studies  must  have  in  view 
the;  American  charact<jr,  the  American  ideal-  facts,  not  fossils. 

1  have  Ijeen  general  in  suggcsti(;ns  as  to  what  the  schools 
Blirjuld  tc^ach,  leaving  to  specialists  a  more  detailed  answer. 
UjKxi  onc!  sul)je(;t,  how(;ver,  a  uion^  j)re(.'ise  n-ply  is  lUM-essary. 
What  is  thr;  relation  of  the  schools  to  icligion?  Shall  they  teach 
religion  in  any  form? 
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The  answer  was  very  simple  decades  ago,  w^hen  the  popu- 
lation was  smaller  and  more  homogeneous.  But  to-day,  with 
diverse  religious  and  non-religious  elements  on  every  side,  there 
can  be  but  one  answer:  the  state  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion, 
its  schools  are  not  to  instill  religious  teachings.  Such  work  is  for 
the  churches  and  the  synagogues.  A  godless  school  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  ungodly  school ;  the  omission  of  the  name  of  the  Deity 
from  the  book  of  Esther  did  not  interfere  with  its  place  in  the 
canon.  If  your  school  developes  character,  intelligence,  modesty, 
strength,  helpfulness  in  the  pupil,  it  can  safely  leave  the  distinctly 
religious  element  to  other  teachers  and  influences.  The  absence 
of  any  positive  religious  teachings,  however,  should  not  be  made 
a  pretext  for  the  inculcation  of  positive  irreligious  teachings  and 
the  deification  of  the  sneer.  But  the  entire  subject  should  be 
omitted  from  the  programme.  It  is  none  of  the  school^  busi- 
ness, as  long  as  the  state  has  no  established  church. 

The  evils  in  the  present  method  are  many.  It  is  true,  the  law^ 
is  opposed  to  sectarian  teaching  in  the  schools,  yet  it  favors  the 
reading  of  the  Bible.  Usually  hymns  are  added  of  a  sectarian 
character,  suitable  for  a  Protestant  Sunday  school,  and  admirable 
in  their  way,  but  in  this  connection  out  of  place.  Then  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  repeated;  on  the  lovely  and  sublime  character  of  which 
I  make  no  criticism,  for  I  recognize  its  rabbinical  spirit  in  every 
line.  But  it  has  become  a  distinctly  Christian  prayer,  and  is 
usually  followed  by^  Christian  allusions,  which  are  excellent  in 
the  Sunday  school,  but  not  in  the  public  school,  which  is  supported 
by  hosts  of  tax-payers  wIk^  are  non-Christians.  In  most  cases, 
the  selections  from  the  Bible  are  made  without  tact  and  contain 
doctrinal  references.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  only  remedy 
is  to  witlidraw  religion  entirely  from  the  schools.  The  treatment 
which  the  Bible  receives,  the  monotonous  and  ])erfiuu'tory  read- 
ing of  disconnected  chapters,  is  enough  to  make  it,  like  Milton's 
"Paradise  Lost,"  with  its  parsing  reminiscences,  a  closed  book  to 
the  scholars  for  all  time. 

Now  1  have  every  reason  to  favor  the  Bible  in  })ublie  scht>ols,  for 
I  heard  it  read  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  in  my  school- 
days. It  was  a  ])rivate  institute  winch  I  atttnided,  wh<\se  prini'i- 
pid  was  an  episcopalian  of  recognized  zeal.    Uaily  Bibh'  readings 
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were  a  feature  of  the  exercises ;  but  so  admirably  were  they  ar- 
ranged that  no  Jewish  boy  felt  vexed  at  the  sentiments  heard. 
The  New  Testament  was  never  read,  and  the  }3assages  from  the 
Old  were  culled  from  the  Psalms  or  Proverbs  or  historical  books, 
and  were  absolutely  devoid  of  doctrinal  significance.  The  prayer 
that  followed  was  short,  serene,  and  winning,  also  free  from  doc- 
trinal allusions  and  phrases.  If  all  principals  possessed  this 
Episcopalian's  tact  and  humanity — he  was  a  distinguished  educa- 
tionist, and  died  a  few  years  ago — I  should  have  less  objection 
to  formal  religious  exercises  in  the  schools.  But  they  cannot  be 
trusted,  nor  can  their  visitors  be  trusted,  who  too  often,  when  they 
make  a  casual  address,  imagine  they  are  preaching  at  a  Sunday- 
school  picnic,  and  show  an  inexcusable  want  of  tact  and  con- 
sideration. Justice  and  manliness  require  our  Protestant  friends 
to  be  more  thoughtful.  The  jiublic-school  population  is  no  longer 
so  largely  evangelical ;  the  rights  of  othci's  must  not  be  encroached 
u[X)n.  The  Hebrew  is  not  inclined  to  make  public  his  complaint; 
he  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  scIichjIs;  his  children  do  not  stand 
lowest  on  the  records.  But  he  views  with  much  alarm  the  spread 
of  sectarianism  in  the  schoolhouse.  Our  agnostic  citizens,  too, 
have  rights  that  must  be  respected.  And  as  to  our  Catholic 
friends,  they  have  doubtless  a  just  grievance  if  the  public  sciiool 
is  made  a  miniature  prayer-meeting  of  another  sect.  Various 
plans  have  been  elaborated  to  solve  the  Bible  question  in  the 
schools.  A  number  of  ministers  of  different  denominations,  in- 
cluding the  Jewish  but  excluding  the  Catholics,  came  to  some 
agreement  as  U)  a  form  of  religious  manual  to  be  emj)love(l,  cm- 
bracing  rearlirigs  that  embodiccj  the  central  truths  in  all  religions — 
the  existence  of  God,  the  future;  life,  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  Catholi(!  clergy  were  linally  induced 
to  participate.  But  certainly  the  body  of  agnostic  citizens  would 
feel  aggrieved  by  tlie  use  of  any  sueli  religious  manual.  The 
concurrence  of  ilifTerent  elergym(;n  of  various  denominations, 
liowever,  was  a  phjiusing  sign  of  tlu'  tim(?s;  for  it  indicatccl  their 
willingness  to  make  mutual  concessions  and  unit<5  on  the  ever- 
widening  border-land  of  the  cree(ls.  So  much  at  least  was  gained, 
if  n<»thing  else  came  of  the  j)rojcct. 

But  u  valid  objection  could  be  raised  even  to  su(!h  readings. 
14 
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They  are  distinctly  religious,  and  the  state  cannot  sanction  re- 
ligious teachings  in  its  schools  any  more  than  in  its  governmental 
offices.  Such  action  is  entirely  beyond  its  province.  Church 
and  state  must  be  forever  separate.  If  the  churches  cannot 
teach  religion  in  one  entire  day  in  every  week  and  at  other  con- 
venient times,  the  few  minutes  of  religion  daily  in  the  schools 
will  not  be  very  efficacious. 

The  state  is  concerned  in  this :  that  its  citizens  be  moral  men, 
whether  they  are  religious  in  the  formal  church  sense  or  not. 
An  un-moral  man  is  necessarily  immoral ;  but  an  un-religious  man, 
in  that  formal  sense,  is  not  irreligious.  Hence  the  state  must 
teach  morality  to  the  army  of  the  young — the  morality  that  lies 
at  the  basis  of  the  citizen's  duty  in  every  sphere ;  the  spirit  of 
humanity,  of  duty,  of  honesty,  of  patriotism,  of  courtesy,  of  for- 
bearance, and  of  self-control ;  the  sentiments  that  refine  and  ele- 
vate character  and  ennoble  and  dignify  one's  influence. 

It  is  to  the  teacher  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  inculcation  of 
such  uncanonized  religion.  It  is  the  teacher  who  is  mightiest  to 
instill  it.  We  dare  make  no  mistakes  in  the  character  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  to  fashion  the  growing  millions  of  American 
youth.  Theirs  is  the  privilege  and  theirs  the  responsibilitj'. 
They  must  be  the  power  before  the  throne,  a  phalanx  of  incor- 
ruptible workers  for  the  betterment  of  the  nation.  They  should 
form  as  holy  a  caste  as  the  priesthood ;  for  they  keep  trimmed  the 
American  altar's  perpetual  light — knowledge,  virtue,  freedom. 

If  any  manual  be  required  to  serve  as  daily  readings  in  the 
schools,  it  is  possible  to  make  an  anthology  without  any  doc- 
trinal taint.  AVe  would  restrict  it  entirely  to  American  authors 
in  prose  and  verse,  so  that  the  book  might  be  a  kind  of  treasury 
of  high  and  noble  thoughts.  Each  selection  should  embody 
some  characteristic  American  trait  or  duty,  or  illustrate  some 
American  ideal  and  aspiration.  Of  course,  tact  and  taste  would 
be  demanded  in  framing  such  a  manual.  But  the  suggestion  is 
thoroughly  practicable ;  and  I  am  confident  that  the  work  would 
exhale  unconsciously  a  sweeter  and  more  helpful  religious  spirit 
than  the  reading  of  disconnected  chapters  from  the  Bible.  It 
would  develop  more  sympathy  among  the  young,  more  geneixnus 
fellowship,  a  chastened  intelligence,  and  a  far-reaching  spiritu- 
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ality,  to  give  moral  stamina  to  the  rising  generation,  and  preserve 
for  all  time  the  American  idea. 

^"hat  a  litany  would  such  a  work  present !  Bryant,  with  his 
breezy  stanzas  or  verse  of  more  profound  contemplation ;  Long- 
fellow, the  gentle  poet  who  never  strikes  a  harsh  chord ;  Holmes, 
with  quaint  common  sense  and  pathos;  Lowell,  satirist  and 
philosopher,  who  has  thrust  aside  his  mask  for  the  sage's  cloak ; 
Irving,  w4th  his  appeal  to  civic  patriotism  and  his  wealth  of 
fancy ;  Curtis,  with  his  practical  sagacity  and  Addisonian  grace 
of  diction ;  Whittier,  whose  poems  stir  one  like  the  Psalms ; 
Webster,  with  his  impetuosity,  and  Lincoln,  with  his  prophetic 
calm ;  Grant  and  Garfield,  Sumner  and  Clay,  Jefferson  and  Wash- 
ington :  what  material  is  here  at  hand  for  a  school  manual,  con- 
taining the  ripe  wisdom  of  North,  East,  West,  and  South,  all 
periods  in  our  history,  but  bearing  upon  one  point,  the  moral 
education  of  the  youth  of  ximerica. 

And  thus  our  common  schools,  beyond  training  the  eye,  the 
hand,  and  the  brain,  would  do  their  share  toward  inspiring  and 
educating  the  young  heart  of  the  nation  around  its  national  center, 
the  school.  Surely  the  sense  of  American  patriotism  and  of 
American  j)racticality  can  thus  be  developed  side  by  side.  It  is 
possible  that  ecclesiasticism  may  suffer  in  consequence,  but  re- 
ligion will  flourish  only  tlic  more.  Old  \V()rld  enmities  and 
prejudices,  so  foreign  and  un-American,  must  fade  away;  let 
New  World  friendshi})S  and  aspirations  take  blessed  and  endur- 
ing root.  The  growing  sentiment  of  American  nationalism,  sacred 
now  after  war  and  struggle,  which  is  permeating  all  classes  and 
creeds,  demands  that  our  schools  Ix;  niadi^  the  guardians  of 
American  ideals,  to  give  them  that  strength  and  sanctity  which 
the  nation  requires. 

AlJKAM    S.    J  HA  ACS. 


THE   DREAD   OF   DEATH. 

Death  is  still  hailed  King  of  Terrors,  und  his  presence  and 
court  are  yet  ghastly  enougii ;  but  in  these  days  of  reason  and 
science  he  is  in  constant  danger  of  dethronement,  if  indeed  he 
is  not  already  dethroned.  Many  persons,  they  who  claim  to  be 
most  enlightened,  think  him  a  usurper,  without  royal  blood, 
nowise  entitled  to  the  crown  he  has  worn  for  unknown  ages. 
Civilization,  somewhat  incongruously,  has  increased  rather  than 
diminished  his  power.  Many  Avild  tribes,  notably  our  own  abo- 
riginals, have,  to  drop  metaphor,  very  little,  if  any,  fear  of  death. 
They  are  taught  to  despise  it,  and  when  the  need  comes,  are 
faithful  to  their  teachings.  Many  a  savage  might,  in  his  disregard 
of  danger  and  death,  put  to  shame  men  of  the  present  era,  proud 
of  their  understanding  and  their  culture.  While  many  of  the 
shadows  have  been  dispelled  by  research  and  actual  knowledge, 
many  remain  to  haunt  the  mind  and  distort  the  future.  In- 
dividuals and  classes  have  overcome  fear  of  death ;  but  it  con- 
tinues to  hold  the  multitude  more  or  less  in  thrall.  Whatever 
is  mysterious  is  apt  to  be  alarming;  mystery  is  the  father,  if 
ignorance  is  the  mother,  of  su])erstition.  Death  is  the  mystery  of 
mysteries,  and  the  alarm  it  excites  is  naturally  accompanied  with 
exaggeration,  which  marks  everything  relating  to  it.  Physical 
dissolution  was  long  regarded  as  intensely  painful,  and  by-gone 
literature  is  full  of  such  phrases  as  ''the  last  struggle  "  and  ''the 
final  agony,"  which  are  entirely  without  significance.  The  act  of 
dying,  it  is  now  ascertained,  is  absolutely  free  from  sufiVring; 
is  really  unconscious;  insensibility  always  preceding  it.  Any 
anguish  that  may  attend  mortal  illness  ceases  before  the  close,  as 
thousands  who  have  recovered,  after  hope  had  been  surrendered, 
have  borne  witness.  Su<lden  and  violent  death,  shocking  to  the 
senses,  may  not  be,  probably  is  not,  painful  to  the  vii'thn. 
Drowning,  hanging,  freezing,  shooting,  falling  from  a  luMglit, 
]K)isoningof  many  kinds,  beget  stupor  or  nuinhness  of  the  nerves, 
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which  is  incompatible  with  sensation.  Persons  who  have  met  with 
such  accidents,  and  survived  them,  testify  to  this.  Records  to 
this  effect  are  numberless.  Death  from  fire  dismay's  us ;  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  aught  more  distressing.  In  all  likelihood,  how- 
ever, it  appears  far  worse  than  it  is.  Fire  probabl}^  causes  suffo- 
cation from  smoke,  or  insensibility  from  inhaling  flame,  so  that 
the  agony  we  imagine  is  not  felt.  They  who  have  been  near  their 
end  have  experienced  more  pain  on  returning,  so  to  speak,  from 
their  grave,  than  if  they  had  gone  to  it.  They  have  endured  all 
the  pangs,  corporeal  and  mental,  of  death,  without  actually  dying. 
It  is  an  error,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  men  may  not  have  tasted 
the  bitterness  of  death,  and  yet  be  alive  and  in  good  health. 
Every  community  contains  persons  who  have  made  as  intimate 
acquaintance  with  dissolution  as  they  ever  can  make.  He  whose 
mind  has  fully  accepted  death  has  virtually  died;  no  new  calam- 
ity can  fertilize  his  experience  in  that  particular.  All  that  can 
be  learned  from  nature  lie  may  learn  here;  what  is  beyond,  if 
anything,  is  unconditionally  occult.  Whore  knowledge  ends, 
speculation  may  advance  and  hope  and  faith  build  as  they  may. 
I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  death,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  had  died 
repeatedly  myself.  Fi-om  ten  to  fifteen,  I  had,  like  most  healthy 
boys,  countless  narrow  escaj)es,^when  I  ought,  by  all  material 
laws,  t<^  liave  been  killed  again  and  again,  and  should  have  been 
but  for  tlu;  froward  destiny  wliidi  guards  tli<'  rising  generation. 
1  fell  from  trees,  ro(jfs,  swings,  balconies;  1  was  bK)\vn  uj)  with 
I K)W(ler  and  fireworks;  I  was  thrown  from  hoi-ses  and  carriages; 
I  was  nearlv  drowned,  l^ut  my  neek  would  not  break;  the 
breatli,  forced  out  of  my  lungs,  would  eonn^  back;  swoons  and 
uncon.Hciousness  would  not  last.  Years  later,  <luring  the  (^ivil 
War,  I  leannMl,  I  think,  what  it  is  to  l)e  sliot.  The  wound  was 
very  slight,  resulting  from  sj)linters  caused  by  a  cannon  ball  pass- 
ing through  the  wcxkIcii  ])ulwarks  of  a  ram  on  the  Mississippi, 
which  w'(!  wore  absurdly  pretending,  with  some  worthless  old  rifles, 
U)  def(;nd  from  the  enemy  eoiK^ealecl  behind  thi^  levee.  The 
splinters  (Mit  my  face  and  nearly  put  out  my  ey(»s,  blinding  ni(^ 
for  th(*  moment  ami  giving  nn'  a  n<'rvous  shock,  aii<l  I  belicNcd 
that  I  was  mortally  hurt.  I  imagine  that  1  must  then  liavc^ 
lifwl  the  surprised    look  I  have  often   observed  in  soldiers  strtick 
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in  a  vital  part.  In  a  few  seconds  I  perceived  that  the  ball  had 
missed  my  head,  and  literally  cut  in  two  a  poor  fellow  near 
my  side,  just  in  the  rear.  He  uttered  not  a  sound ;  lie  had  not 
suffered,  I  am  sure,  any  more  than  myself.  The  mode  of  his 
death  was  horrible  to  think  of ;  to  him  it  had  been  instantaneous 
extinction.  Death  is  not  to  the  dying  what  it  seems  to  the  living ; 
it  is  terrible  only  to  witnesses. 

A  common  notion  foi'med  by  those  who  theorize  on  the  sub- 
ject is  that  men,  when  they  come  to  die,  undergo  some  great 
change;  that  they  alter  their  opinions,  are  inspired  with  new 
hopes  and  new  beliefs,  regard  the  past  with  regret,  and  express 
contrition.  "  You  think  so  now, "  is  of  ten  said  to  us;  "you  will 
think  differently  when  you  know  that  you  have  but  a  few  hours 
to  live."  This  may  be  true  of  some  pereons,  especially  of  the  weak 
and  unstable,  of  those  more  remarkable  for  emotions  than  con- 
victions. But  it  is  not  generally  true.  The  majority  of  men  in 
this  age  die  as  they  have  lived.  If  they  have  been  selfish,  un- 
just, sensual,  vicious,  they  pass  away  in  selfishness,  injustice, 
sensuality,  viciousness.  Even  should  they  promise  amendment 
in  serious  illness,  they  would  not,  if  they  should  be  cured,  keej) 
their  promises.  Promises  under  such  circumstances,  are  almost 
invariably  broken  when  the  circumstances  have  been  removed. 
Established  disposition  and  constitutional  bias  may  vary  with 
strong  provocation,  but  they  steadily  assert  themselves  in  tlie 
main.  The  pious  man,  who  has  adopted  a  creed,  follows  his  re- 
ligious observances  in  a  dangerous  illness,  and  believes  that  his 
soul  will  enjoy  a  blissful  immortality.  The  infidel,  in  like  con- 
dition, though  he  regulates  his  worldly  affairs,  concerns  himself 
not  about  the  future,  caring  little  and  doubting  much  whether 
there  be  any.  He  is  no  more  likely  then  and  there,  the  orthodox 
view  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  to  recant,  than  the  Christian 
is  to  proclaim  himself  suddenly  an  atheist.  What  we  believe  in 
perfect  health,  we  are  apt  to  believe  in  the  face  of  death,  except 
that  perfect  health  is  the  better  test  of  our  belief. 

The  manner  of  our  life,  often  distinct  from  our  faith,  mav 
have  far  less  influence  tliaii  is  popularly  thought  on  our  closing 
days.  Sinners  mav  y:<>  out  in  peace  and  saints  in  tern>r.  The 
Marshal  de  Kichelieu  was  one  of  the  most  notorious  pi\)tligatos 
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of  his  time ;  he  cultivated  every  elegant  vice  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries ;  he  was  a  paragon  of  unscrupulousness 
and  debauchery.  But  good  fortune  ever  attended  him,  and  at 
ninety -two  he  terminated  his  disreputable  existence  as  terminates 
a  day  in  blooming  Spring.  William  Cowper,  contemplative 
poet,  purest,  kindest,  gentlest  of  men,  who  never  wronged  a 
human  creature,  spent  sixty-eight  years  without  hope  and  died 
in  despair. 

One  potent  reason  why,  apart  from  instinct,  we  are  repelled 
by  the  thought  of  death,  is  that  we  are  totally  unwonted  to  it. 
Possibly  we  have  died  many  times,  but  we  have  no  memory  or 
con.sciousness  thereof.  So  far  as  we  can  determine,  we  die  but 
once,  and  what  we  do  but  once  appeai-s  naturally  important  and 
solemn.  If  we  could  believe  that  death  might  visit  us  repeatedly, 
it  would  lose  most,  perhaps  all,  of  its  terror.  We  might  not  mind 
it  much  more  than  we  mind  sleep,  which  it  so  closely  resembk\s. 
Sleep  is  temporary  death,  and  is  well-nigh  as  unintelligible;  but 
the  fact  that  we  give  a  third  of  our  life  to  it  divCvSts  it  of  awe. 
The  familiar  is  never  sacred.  Still,  if  on  lying  down  for  the 
night  we  begin  to  think  that  j)robably  in  half  an  hour  wc  shall 
part  with  our  identity;  that  our  present  consciousness  will  be  ob- 
literated ;  that  our  mind,  or  soul,  or  self,  or  ego,  or  whatever  we 
choose  to  call  it,  may  defy  time  and  space,  may  ju'rform  the  im- 
possible, may  s[)eak  with  the  dead,  may  reconcile  the  incompat- 
ible, may  work  miracles,  we  shall  be  a])t  to  l)e  deeply  impressed 
with  the  mystery.  An  overwhelming  sen.se  of  it  may  keej)  us 
awake;  wc  may  .startle  ourselves  with  futih^  speculation,  as  we 
are  })rone  to  do  on  the  subject  of  death,  l^it  the  regular  repeti- 
tion of  sleep  <l(;))ars  reverence  for  it,  and  wc;  acecj)t  it  as  a  matter 
of  course,  though  we  do  not  understand  it  becau.se  coniident  of 
its  periodic!  return. 

1  wonder  why  it  is  that  sleep  is  regardcMl  so  diflerently  from 
death.  Every  one*  admits  that  sleej),  sound,  dreamless,  continu- 
ous sleep,  Ih  (leliciou.s,  one  of  the;  rarest  luxuries  possible;,  the;  rc*- 
Htorer  of  peace,  the  soother  of  care,  tlic  balm  <>f  grief.  It  c<mies 
aiU's  the;  labors,  anxieties,  and  troubles  of  the  dav,  bringing  rest 
and  oiiliviori,  as  death  eoines  after  tin*  laboi*s,  anxieties,  an<l 
troublcH  uf  life,     ii  death  bring  rest  and  ol)livion — it  can  hardly 
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bring  anything  worse — how  few,  comparatively,  judging  from  their 
assertions,  would  be  content !  They  say  that  they  shrink  from 
annihihition,  while  they  hunger  for  sleep,  the  same  thing  in 
limited  form.  Does  not  expressed  repugnance  to  annihilation 
spring  from  combining  it  with  consciousness,  as  if  one  should 
say,  "  How  uncomfortable  it  must  be  to  feel  that  one  is  really  in- 
nihilated."  And  yet  many  a  weary,  aching  spirit  has  lain  down 
at  last,  happy  in  the  thought  of  entering  into  eternal  sleep.  Do 
not  some  of  us  so  tire  of  life,  as  we  find  it  here,  that  we  do  not 
care  for  its  continuation  in  another  world? 

Fear  of  death  is  often  confounded  with  desire  to  live,  two 
radically  diverse  feelings.  "  I  do  not  want  to  die  "  has  a  very 
different  meaning  from  "  I  dread  to  die."  Attachment  to  life 
while  one  is  in  health,  useful,  having  objects  to  attain,  with  in- 
fluence and  friends,  is  natural  and  in  consonance  with  law.  But 
is  not  attachment  to  life  for  life's  sake  only,  when  old  age  has 
come,  and  vigor  and  helpfulness  have  gone,  and  our  future  is  be- 
hind us,  unnatural,  the  result  of  false  teaching  or  a  gloomy  tem- 
perament? Such  attachment  denotes  dread  of  death,  since  life 
at  that  period  can  scarcely  retain  any  of  its  old  charm  or^  com- 
pensation. Dying,  while  we  have  reasons  and  inducements  to 
remain  in  the  world  and  work  to  perform,  is  not  likely  to  be 
cheerful  or  to  be  thought  desirable.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
it  is  sad,  extremely  sad,  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  But  it  is  as 
natural  as  life,  more  natural,  indeed;  to  employ  an  unphiloso- 
phic  ])hrase,  it  is  easier  to  conceive  of  something  ending  than  of 
nothing  beginning,  of  discontinuance  than  of  origination.  There 
must  be  some  serious  defect  in  the  organization  or  environment 
of  the  man  who,  while  still  in  possession  of  his  strength  and  fac- 
ulties, is  anxious  to  die.  It  is  proof  positive  of  morbidness,  pro- 
duced inwardly  or  outwardlv,  thou<j^h  not  of  deran":ement.  A 
man  may  be  indifferent  to  death  (to  true  philosophei*s  life  and 
death  should,  as  respects  themselves,  be  equipollent),  albeit  prone 
to  life  from  external  causes.  So  long  as  we  are  healthful,  and 
Fortune  has  not  declared  against  us,  we  should  be  willing  aTid 
glad  to  stay  in  the  world,  even  if  it  fail  of  enticement.  Aiul  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  great  majority  of  mankind  overnite 
rather  than  underrate  the  value  of  life. 
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The  dread  of  death  is  far  worse  tlian  death  itself.  In  fact,  all 
dangers  and  calamities  diminish  as  we  approach  them.  Death  in 
particular  frightens  the  imagination,  and  the  further  it  seems  re- 
moved the  greater  is  the  fright.  Monkish  legends  and  sacerdotal 
tales  seem  largely  answerable  for  the  popular  conception  of  death, 
which  widely  diverges  from  the  truth.  Death  would  appear  to 
be  like  a  great  bully,  who  fills  the  air  with  reports  of  his  terrors, 
but  who,  when  fairly  encountered,  drops  his  swagger  and  avows 
himself  not  so  formidable  after  all.  Met  with  calmness  and  cour- 
age, liis  assumptions  dwindle  and  his  shadow  lessens.  lie  is  dis- 
covered to  be  a  bugbear;  he  is  clothed  in  artificial  horrors. 
Many  a  man,  borne  down  with  the  thought  of  death  when  at  a 
distance,  has  not  been  scared  on  his  near  aj^proach.  Once  to 
gaze  in  his  face  is  to  be  relieved  ever  after  of  his  unsubstantial 
terrors. 

More  than  half  tlie  fear  ins])ir('d  by  death  is  ascribable  to  its 
sr>mber  trap})iMgs  and  accomj)animents.  Everytliiiig  is  done  t(^ 
make  it  doleful ;  ingenuity  is  strained  to  lacerate  tlie  feelings  of 
those  bereave<l.  We  remember  the  dead  with  affection  and  grati- 
tude, mayhaj)  with  clieerfuhjcss  ;  the  ceremonies  tliat  follow  death 
are  ]iid<*ous  to  recall,  and  cannot  ])C  forgotten.  p]vcrv  briglit  im- 
age of  the  loved  that  ris(\s  in  our  niin<ls  is  darkciHMl  and  driven 
away  by  reeollection  of  dismal  rit<'S  and  hollow  pageantr\-.  U' 
Nature  could  so  order  that,  with  the  j)arting  ])r(\ilh,  the  ])oor 
Wly  should  exhale,  leaving  no  vestige  Ix^hind,  death  would  be 
sliorn,  to  tin;  living,  r>f  much  of  it^  anguish  an<l.  abhorrence,  and 
U)  them  alone  is  it  horribh'.  Not  the  act  of  dving,  alwaws  (piiet 
and  swift,  ])Ut  the  garniture,  parade,  and  siMpiel  of  dcalh  are  pain- 
ful and  sh(K'king.  ' 

It  issingidar  how  small  is  the  proportion  of  j>ersons  who  have 
witnessed  the  eh)sing  wcno  of  the  human  tragedy.  Kven  physi- 
cians do  not  se(!  their  patients  expire  so  fictpicntly  as  would  b(» 
thought.  But  what  they  see  is  sullieient  t^)  strij)  <leatli  of  its  eon- 
Hternation.  'IMn-ir  presi-nee  at  the  unmasking  of  the  faneie(l  mon- 
ster prej»ares  them  for  tin*  inevitabh'.  WIh'h  their  time  comes, 
they  go  at  hrjist  resigned  through  th(r  silent  portal.  Tiny  are  no 
braver  than  otliers,  but  they  have  Ieanie<l  not  to  l>e  scared  at 
B|)€ctcrH.     Very  few    men,  m    truth,  :iiv  afraid    to  die  when    the 
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point  comes.  Tliey  do  not,  as  maybe  supposed,  relish  it;  and 
they  are  anxious,  as  a  rule,  to  live,  so  long  as  their  chances  are 
good  and  tliey  do  not  suffer.  When  suffering  grows  acute,  their 
desire  dwarfs  (few  of  us  but  prefer  death  to  pain),  and  when 
they  lose  hope  they  yield  themselves  without  a  murmur. 

I  have  seen,  I  repeat,  an  extraordinary  number  of  persons  die, 
and  my  observation  and  experience  contradict  the  current  theories 
and  o})inions  on  the  subject.  At  lirst  I  was  surprised  at  the  evi- 
dence of  my  own  senses ;  afterward  I  was  convinced  that  they 
revealed  the  actual  truth.  I  remember,  though  but  a  small  boy 
at  the  time,  the  first  man  who  passed  away  before  my  eyes.  He 
was  patient,  tranquil,  philosopliic,  while  conscious  of  his  doom.  I 
had  expected  him  to  be  terrified,  to  perish  in  agony,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance made  an  indelible  impression  on  my  budding  mind. 

I  have  seen  the  last  moments  of  delicate,  highly  nervous 
women,  who  would  shriek  at  the  sight  of  a  spider,  and  who  could 
not  bear  the  mention  of  death.  Any  one  who  had  known  them 
would  have  thought  that  their  closing  scenes  must  have  been  dis- 
tressing. They  longed  to  live  in  the  beginning ;  but,  as  they  ebbed 
away  and  were  conscious  of  the  fact,  peace  and  renunciation  came 
to  them.  No  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  could  have  borne  linger- 
ing illness  and  its  end  more  serenely.  Women,  weak  and  timid 
as  they  seem,  and  horrified  as  they  often  are  at  the  grim  monarch, 
while  remote,  are  calm  and  intrepid  when  he  stands  at  their  side. 
As  he  advances  to  seize  them,  they  do  not  blanch  or  sigh  or 
complain.  I  have  wondered  how  pei^ons  who  had  appeared  to 
be  afraid  of  everything  would  meet  their  fate,  and  yet  they  liave 
met  it  with  equal  mind  and  becoming  fortitude. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  per- 
sons whose  horror  of  death,  while  in  health,  was  stupendous  and 
overwhelming;  who  could  not  conceive,  they  said,  of  any  circum- 
stances in  which  they  could  voluntarily  relincpiish  life.  If  they 
should  be  very  old,  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  crippled,  in  constant  j^iiin, 
wretchedly  poor,  without  friends,  still,  they  maintained,  they 
would  recoil  from  the  thought  of  sinking  into  the  gmve.  Their 
apprehension  seemed  to  be  a  fixed  form  of  frenzy,  altogether 
unintelligible  to  a  sound,  normal  mind.  Some  yeai*s  later,  seve- 
ral of  those  persons  were  seized  with   mortal   ilhiess,  and    when 
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made  aware  of  it,  tliey  showed  little  trepidation,  and  soon  glided 
into  that  submissive,  composed  state  which  so  generally  marks 
the  last  hours  of  human  existence. 

In  my  youth  I  had  an  intimate  friend  of  my  own  age,  between 
whom  and  myself  there  was  great  sympathy  on  most  subjects. 
AVe  were  in  the  sentimento-cynical  period  that  not  infrequently 
belongs  to  callow  years.  We  theorized  much  and  long  on  life, 
poetry,  love,  beauty,  courage,  fate,  immortality,  and  kindred 
themes.  He  could  not  comprehend  why  any  man  should  fear  to 
die,  and  asserted  that  the  world,  to  one  who  knew  it,  was  so  full 
of  disappointment,  bitterness,  and  trouble  that  to  quit  it  should  be 
a  relief.  He  was  true,  tender,  upright,  generous,  but  a  confirmed 
idealist,  and  consequently  unpractical.  His  discontent  increased ; 
he  fed  on  imaginary  woes;  lie  was  always  trying  to  solve  prob- 
lems that  were  insoluble.  One  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
liim,  an  affectionate  farewell,  announcing  that  he  had  determined 
to  destroy  himself,  and  that,  when  I  should  get  the  communica- 
tion, he  would  be  no  more.  I  was  amazed  and  shocked,  of  course. 
I  said  nothing  to  any  one,  but  went  immediately  to  his  room,  ex- 
pecting there  to  find  his  coq)se ;  but  the  room  was  vacant.  On  the 
table  was  a  <liary,  intended  for  mo,  of  liis  last  hours,  as  he  had 
thought.  He  had  taken  poison,  and  ha<l  had  a  curiosity  to  see  how 
his  mind  would  be  alTected  as  the  end  ap])roached.  He  was  calm 
and  cheerful;  he  enjoyed  the  consciousness  of  slipping  steadily 
away;  he  carefully  chronicled  his  every  feeling.  But  the  poison 
failed;  instead  of  killing  him  it  affected  his  brain,  and  he  wan- 
dered off  into  the  night,  not  recovering  liis  scattered  senses  for 
many  hours.  I  scarclH'd  for  him,  and  finally  discovercMl  him, 
still  somewhat  daze*].  I  rcmonstratcMl  with  him  for  his  rash  at- 
tempt f>n  his  life;,  and  used  all  my  iiillucMice  to  j)revent  its  r('j)eti- 
tion,  saying,  "There  is  n<»  need  of  hiustr;  if  wc  will  wait  a  while, 
•ieath  will  come  to  us."  To  this  he  assenttjd,  and  ahandoiicd,  he 
said,  liis  idea  of  anticij)ating  Nature.  Some  months  jiftfr  ]i(* 
W(.'nt  to  another  part  of  the  country.  We  corrcsjjondcd,  and  one 
day,  witliout  any  |)nMMonition  or  apparent  reason,  I  icid  in  tlu^ 
newspapers  that  he  had  shot  himself-.  No  explanation  was  ev(;r 
giv(fn.  'I'he  hunlen  of  being  hud,  iirKpiestionabl y,  proved  too 
heavy  for  one  of   his  dclieatc  sti'u<'lui(;,  and  he  had  thrown  it  off. 
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lie  was  in  no  sense  insane.  Doubtless  many  persons  connuit 
suicide  from  conviction  of  tlie  uselessness  of  living.  The  fre- 
quency of  the  act  demonstrates  that  dread  of  death  is  by  no  means 
general.  The  diary  of  my  friend  denotes  with  what  indifference 
death  may  be  esteemed. 

During  the  war  I  naturally  saw  a  great  many  deaths  by  vio- 
lence and  disease,  those  in  the  hospital,  as  usual,  far  exceeding 
those  in  the  field.  I  was  the  military  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  "  Tribune,"  and  early  in  the  Spring  of  1863  was  captured, 
while  running  the  batteries  of  Vicksburg,  our  expedition  having 
been  completely  destroyed.  I  passed  nearly  two  years  in  various 
prisons,  eleven  months  of  which  were  spent  at  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
In  the  Autunm  of  1864,  some  ten  thousand  l^nion  soldiei-s, 
mostly  enlisted  men,  were  sent  there  from  Belle  Isle,  Danville, 
Columbia,  Charleston,  and  other  Southern  prisons.  The  Con- 
federacy was  very  closely  pressed ;  was  so  near  the  last  ditch  that 
it  had  neither  time  nor  means  to  pi'ovide  for  such  a  multitude  in 
that  place.  The  poor  fellows,  without  shelter,  without  clothing, 
without  sufficient  food,  perished  as  in  a  pestilence;  toward  the 
close  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  a  week.  Having  some  acquain- 
tance with  medicine,  I  was  appointed  by  the  authorities  an  as- 
sistant surgeon.  I  daily  went  my  gloomy  rounds,  but  could  do 
little  else  than  try  to  comfort,  with  sympathetic  words,  the  sinking 
braves.  The  sights  were  deeply  distressing;  but  they  furnished 
copious  evidence  of  the  fact,  for  such  it  surely  seems  to  be,  that, 
whatever  our  dread  of  death  under  ordinary  conditions,  we  be- 
come resigned  to  it  as  it  draws  near. 

The  soldiers  represented  the  average  intelligence  and  educa- 
tion of  the  North,  being  mainly  from  the  agricultural  ivgions  and 
small  towns.  I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  of  a  man  wlio  was 
troubled  with  dou})t  or  alarm.  Manv  wanted  to  know  if  thev 
could  get  well,  and  almost  invariably  said,  "  I  am  not  afraid  to 
die."  They  were  not  concerned  about  the  future,  but  about  the 
])ast  and  present,  leaving  messages  and  mementos  for  the  near 
and  dear,  and  ])assing  away  gently  and  in  peace.  Thus  wide  and 
varied  observation  justifies  me  in  the  opinion  that  though  Death 
may  seem  to  be  our  mortal  foe,  he  is,  juM-liaps,  our  dearest  frieml. 

Ji'MUS  IlKNia  r>ia>w\K. 
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Great  and  powerful  states,  riding  high  on  the  tide  of  pros- 
perity, share  the  fate  of  the  hundjler  individual  who,  having 
through  his  exertions  successfully  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
stands  head  and  shouldci*s  above  his  fellow  men.  Admired  and 
courted  at  first,  they  soon  become  objects  of  envy,  and  under  its 
sinister  influence,  prone  as  it  is  to  feed  on  dismal  thoughts,  people 
quite  naturally  take  to  j)redicting  every  imaginable  evil  to  the 
colossus  they  recently  admired,  and  U)  forecasting  the  process  of 
its  inevitable  dissolution.  England,  which  from  its  modest  posi- 
tion in  the  northwest  of  Europe  has  risen  to  he  the  greatest 
world-empire  ever  known;  whose  possessions,  sj)anning  the  entire 
globe,  exceed  in  population  and  extent  of  territory  the  sum  of 
the  cmj)ires  of  Alexaiulcr  the  Grent,  of  Home,  an<l  of  the  Khal- 
ifate,  at  the  height  oi  their  grandeur — England,  too,  must  fain 
accept  these  offices  of  love  from  her  enviers,  and  i)atiently  submit 
U)  their  gloomy  i)rophecies  concerning  her  future.  Nor  is  it  now 
for  the  first  time;  that  sondx'r  prognostications  of  this  kind  are 
indulged  in  with  regard  to  Gr^^at  Hi'itain,  for  as  soon  as  the  (;louds 
of  smoke  hanging  over  the  battlefield  of  Waterloo  had  cleared 
away,  and  the  Corsican  vulture  had  been  securely  chaiiuMl  to  his 
hnujly  roctk  in  the  Atlantic,  similar  voices  were  heard  in  Europt;, 
and  Ciisfiandras  sprang  up  likr  nuishrooms.     People  were  dazed 
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by  the  briglit  elTulgence  of  the  British  star,  and  continental 
professors,  politicians,  and  })nl)licists  vied  with  each  other  to  es- 
tablish a  parallel  between  the  impending  fate  of  England  and 
the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  the  merchant  states  of  the  past. 
They  especially  delighted  in  resuscitating  the  old  parallel  of  Car- 
thage and  Kome ;  Venice,  Genoa,  Amalii,  Portugal,  and  Holland 
seemed  to  them  too  petty  and  insignificant  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison. The  part  of  Kome  was  assigned  to  more  than  one  of  the 
continental  states,  but  in  spite  of  all  this,  greatly  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  prophets,  "perfidious  and  greedy  Albion  "  not  only 
did  not  meet  with  a  conqueror,  but,  dating  from  that  very  period, 
attained  the  fullness  of  its  power;  and  instead  of  entering  upon 
the  expected  career  of  decline,  gathered  in  some  directions  addi- 
tional strength  and  went  through  a  process  of  extraordinary 
aggrandizement. 

Need  we  wonder  if  at  this  day,  after  the  lapse  of  over  seventy 
years,  the  old  spectacle  is  renewed,  and  that,  undaunted  by  the 
miserable  failure  of  former  professional  philosophers,  writers 
come  again  to  the  fore  ready  to  execute  all  manner  of  variations 
upon  the  favorite  theme  of  the  decline  and  approaching  downfall 
of  Great  Britain.  In  the  opinion  of  these  stormy  petrels  of 
political  literature,  there  never  was  a  more  opportune  occasion  for 
descanting  upon  this  subject,  since  England  has  now  reached  the 
acme  of  her  political  greatness,  and  as  she  is  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  go  forward,  she  must  necessarily  enter  upon  her  down- 
ward career.  Many  of  them  again  think  the  discussion  of  this 
question  to  be  particularly  appropriate  at  a  time  when  Englishmen 
themselves  are  constantly  speaking  and  writing  about  the  decay 
of  their  national  greatness  and  power.  They  ask  whether,  in  the 
face  of  the  uneasy  feeling  prevailing  in  England,  any  doubts  can 
be  yet  entertained  as  to  the  existence  of  an  unsound  condition  or 
of  an  ominous  state  of  things  in  that  country.  There  is  a  ready 
answer  to  this  question,  fully  disposing  of  it,  namely,  tlmt 
England  has  ever  been  the  country  of  literary  eccentricities,  that 
the  English  press,  more  than  any  other,  is  notable  for  its  craving 
for  sensations,  and  that  the  so-called  })atriotic  lucubrations  of  the 
pessimists  are  invariably  outweighed  by  optimistic  views  oi  an 
equally  patriotic  character.     If  Mr.  Meredith  Townsend  and  Mr. 
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Wilfiid  Blount  picture  everything  in  the  blackest  of  black  colors, 
and  take  great  pains  to  demonstrate  with  mathematical  exactness 
the  unavoidable  loss  of  India,  we  find  on  the  other  hand  Mr. 
Walter  Besant  and  Professor  Seeley  employing  their  brightest 
colors  in  painting  the  brilliant  future  and  permanence  of  the 
gigantic  empire  of  to-day.  The  gloomy  elegies  of  the  national 
Cassandras  are  therefore  by  no  means  entitled  to  the  considera- 
tion they  receive  at  the  hands  of  foreigners.  In  order  to  form  an 
adequate  judgment  of  the  political  position  of  England,  one 
must  certainly  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  England  and  the 
English,  but  he  need  not  necessarily  be  an  Englishman,  for  just 
as  the  most  eminent  physician  will  leave  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  his  disease  to  another,  in  the  same  way  a  foreigner  alone 
is  able  to  command  the  objectivity  and  impartiality  indispensable 
for  a  proper  elucidation  of  a  political  question  like  the  one  pro- 
pounded at  the  head  of  tliis  paper. 

This  is  the  main  reason  that  induced  me  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question,  and  to  venture,  after  mature  reflection, 
upon  making  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject.  In  the  first 
j)lace,  as  regards  states  resting  upon  a  broad  national  basis,  the 
eternal  law  of  nature  concerning  the  rise  and  decline  of  every- 
thing earthly  cannot  be  ajiplicd  to-day  as  unerringly  and  abso- 
lutely a.s  may  have  been  done  in  the  past,  because  now-a-days 
million-headed  j)u])lic  opinion  co-operates  with  the  government  of 
the  ruler  in  the  rise  and  maintenance  of  the  state  edifice,  and 
because  the  national  qualities  of  a  people  which  have  once  been 
at  work  an  active  forces  cannot  all  of  a  sudden  die  out  and  disai)- 
pcar.  In  the  second  place,  it  must  not  bo  overlooked  that 
although  Great  Britain  may  have  reached  the  summit  of  her 
]K)litical  greatness,  she  ha.s  not  yet  by  any  means  established  a 
firm  foothold  upon  it.  The  structure  has  been  reared  on  a  solid 
foundation,  adfqiuitc  to  the  circ^umstances,  but  it  is  not  yet  fin- 
iHhed.  Tlie  roof  is  still  wanting,  the  scafToldings  have  not  been 
removed;  and  it  may  ])c  well  assumed  that  the  often-tried 
Anglo-Saxon  tenacity  of  purpose  is  not  likely  to  relax  and  to 
fail  them  just  on  the  eve  of  the  comjjh^tion  of  tlu;  work.  But 
gninted  that  the  parallel  of  Jacob's  ladder  is  linnly  established  in 
modern  political  matters,  and  that  England  has  delinitely  attained 
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the  pinnacle  of  her  political  greatness,  may  we  not,  in  the  face  of 
these  gloomy  predictions,  ask  the  questions.  Which  are  in  point 
of  fact  the  symptoms  of  her  retrogade  movement,  which  the  signs 
of  her  approaching  downfall ;  and  is  it  absolutely  hopeless  to  stir 
up  John  Bull,  now  exposed  to  the  danger  of  stagnation,  and  to 
spur  him  on  to  the  resumption  of  his  former  activity  ? 

Now  I  think  that  the  majority  of  political  thinkers  entertain 
en'oneous  views  concerning  these  questions,  in  not  taking  into 
account  the  changed  state  of  things,  and  in  demanding  of  modern 
Great  Britain  to  pursue  the  same  policy  which  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  was  dictated  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  imperial 
interests  and  the  European  political  configurations  of  that  time. 
At  that  period  tlie  distinction  between  colonial  and  other  posses- 
sions was  not  drawn  so  sharply,  and  it  was  thought  proper  to 
stand  up  for  imperial  sovereignty  in  any  part  of  the  globe  where 
the  British  flag  was  hoisted,  with  the  same  measure  of  money  and 
lives  as  if  any  part  of  Yorkshire  or  Wales  were  concerned.  To- 
day matters  have  essentially  changed  in  this  respect.  Every 
rational  Englishman  knows  that  the  colonies  chiefly  affect  the 
interests  of  the  English  people,  or  more  properly  speaking  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  common  property  of  which,  in  a  broader 
sense,  they  are,  while  the  British  possessions,  as  single — often 
very  precious — jewels  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  concern  first 
of  all  and  principally  the  British  government.  Colonies  may  be 
lost  to  the  English  government,  but  never  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  which,  numbering  at  this  day  over  a  hundred  millions,  is 
the  virtual  ruler  of  one  fourth  of  the  entire  globe  and  owns 
nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  world.  This  accounts 
for  the  divergency  of  opinions  entertained  in  our  days  by  the 
several  political  fractions  of  Great  Britain  concerning  the  value 
and  usefulness  of  distant  possessions,  and  hence  arises  also  that 
certainly  culpable  indifference  displayed  by  the  English  people  in 
their  treatment  of  Asiatic  and  African  questions  of  the  day. 
Now  as  long  as  the  notions  of  colony  and  home  possession  were 
not  strictly  defined  in  England,  it  was  a  matter  of  some  difHculty 
for  her  to  abstain  from  making  her  weight  felt  in  the  politics  of 
the  continent,  which  is,  so  to  say,  the  focus  of  contentions  for 
political  power  outside  of  Europe.     Tlius,  for  instance,  was  the 
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government  on  the  Thames  compelled  to  plaj  the  German  prin- 
cipalities as  its  tramp  cards  either  against  each  other  or  several  of 
them  against  a  third  power,  and  the  thirty -six  German  rulers 
continued  to  fight  the  battles  of  Great  Britain,  until  the  latter, 
taught  by  events,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  laurels  gath- 
ered on  European  soil  were  not  calculated  either  to  draw  the 
colonies  nearer  to  the  mother  countrv,  or  to  add  to  its  influence 
and  power  in  its  far-off  possessions.  The  last  illusions  of  English 
politicians  vanished  with  the  united  action  against  Eussia  during 
the  Crimean  war.  At  this  day  it  is  quite  clear  that  while  Eng- 
land, if  need  be,  may  guard  and  protect  her  interests  in  hither 
Asia  by  means  of  an  alliance  with  Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey, 
European  engagements  in  any  other  direction  would  be  useless 
and  unprofitable  to  her,  and  she  can  well  aflford  to  submit  with  a 
placid  mind  to  the  reproach  that  England  has  ceased  to  take  part 
as  a  great  power  in  the  European  concert.  No  sign  of  Great 
Britain's  decline  is  discoverable  in  this  renunciation ;  and  since 
modem  England's  chief  concern  on  European  soil  consists  in  the 
defense  of  her  Asiatic  interests,  a  ])r()per  policy  ])ursued  with 
greater  consistency  and  energy  in  Asia  itself  would  certainly 
prove  far  more  u.seful  to  licr  than  all  the  alliances  or  treaties 
concluded  with  the  great  ])Owers  of  Europe. 

Unfortunately  fc^r  Phigland,  she  has  done  neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other.  For  the  last  thirty  years  she  has  sadly  lu^glected 
lier  interests  not  rmly  in  Europe  but  in  Asia,  and  in  a  word  has 
pursued  a  line  oi  acticjn  which  niay  be  construed  \)y  her  ene- 
mies and  enviers  int/)  lack  of  counige  and  hclplossnoss,  which  is 
deeply  regrett<jd  by  her  friends,  and  over  which  Enghmd  will 
greatly  grieve  in  the  future.  We  are  confronted  with  tht;  un- 
(h'niable  fact  that  the  basis  of  England's  j)osition  as  a  great 
{K)wer  is  to  be  sought  to-flay,  if  not  exclusively  yet  prineipally, 
iii  AHia,  and  that  (^n  the  broad  c(;ntinent,  extending  from  the 
Bos|K>ruH  U)  Corca,  and  from  the  Oxus  tr)  Cape  Coinorin,  it  is 
the  Indian  Empire  which  in  reality  constitutes  the  Achilles'  hec;! 
of  tlie  liritish  worl<l-enij)ir(;.  England's  j)osition  as  a  political 
j>ower  eent^-rs  therefon;  in  Asia  and  more  pailicularly  in  iFidia, 
and  the  moment  her  standard  is  lowep'd  then;,  it  will  dviijj:  down 
in   itri   full    iier  ];(>»litical    p(Avcr   in    the    whole   t>f  Asia,  and   iier 
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position  as  a  great  power  in  Europe  and  tlie  rest  of  the  world 
will  be  exposed  to  irretrievable  ruin.  This  causal  connection  has 
been  frequently  disputed,  and  is  to  this  day  obstinately  denied 
by  a  certain  political  school  in  England  but  in  vain,  for  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  another  European  colossus  in  Asia,  England's 
most  formidable  rival,  Kussia,  furnish  the  best  proof  of  the  high 
importance  of  political  power  and  influence  in  Asia,  politically, 
hnancially,  and  economically.  Just  as  Russia's  authority  and 
influence  in  Europe  increase  in  proportion  as  she  consolidates 
her  rule  over  the  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  populations  of 
Asia,  and  augments  in  the  Oiient  the  means  to  be  used  in  the 
Occident,  in  the  same  way,  but  reversely,  England  will  forfeit  her 
position  as  a  great  power  in  Europe,  and  be  degraded  to  a 
second  or  third-rate  power,  in  case  she  is  robbed  of  her  prestige 
in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  China,  and  feels  her  foothold  slipping 
from  under  her  in  India.  A  person,  therefore,  who  wishes  to 
speak  of  England's  political  decline,  must  in  the  first  place 
adduce  proofs  to  show  that  the  English  in  Asia,  especially  in 
India,  have  already  entered  upon  the  slippery  road  of  decay ;  that 
the  power  and  strength  which  enabled  a  small  band  of  coura- 
geous, bold,  and  persevering  men  to  found  a  gigantic  empire  are 
really  declining  or  are  altogether  gone;  and  finally  that  Great 
Britain's  rule  of  nearly  a  century  over  broad  and  chequered 
Hindustan  has  produced  such  a  state  of  things  and  such  symp- 
toms as  render  the  continuance  of  British  supremacy  either 
superfluous  or  impossible. 

I  think  a  serious  and  unprejudiced  pei*son,  who  knows  Asia 
and  is  disposed  to  judge  of  things  objectively,  will  find  it  as  yet 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  })roduce  proofs  to  that  effect.  I 
willingly  admit  that  the  political  tendency  of  P]ngland  has,  within 
tlie  last  three  decades,  in  several  points  of  the  okl  world,  changed 
its  direction  in  a  way  little  calcuhited  to  increase  and  enlarge  her 
influence  and  power.  I  even  go  further,  and  concede  the  opinion 
of  those  to  be  well  founded  wlio  assert  that  the  old  policy  of 
Kiigland,  once  boldly  and  grandly  conceived  and  energetically 
put  into  action,  has  shown  of  late  uninistakable  signs  of  tiinor- 
ousness,  narrow-mindedness,  and  weakness.  l>iit  1  consider  this 
retrogression,  regrettable  as  it  is,  to  be  only  temporary — u  luomen- 
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tary  relaxation  following  unusual  exertion;  perhaps  also  too 
heedless  an  approach  to  the  verge  of  destruction;  but  by  no 
means  the  exhaustion  preceding  inevitable  debility,  as  the  foes 
and  detractors  of  Great  Britain,  with  whom  the  wish  is  father  to 
the  thought,  would  fain  persuade  themselves.  No.  The  sun, 
overcast  with  adverse  clouds,  may  be  temporarily  robbed  of  its 
splendor,  but  it  cannot  go  down  all  of  a  sudden  and  become 
totally  obscured.  A  rapid  glance  at  some  details  may,  perhaps, 
conWnce  the  reader  of  the  justness  of  my  opinion. 

If  we  start  with  Turkey,  we  cannot  help  being  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  in  that  countn'  England  frequently  indulged  in 
a  policy  of  extremes,  continually  passing  from  hot  love  to  ice-cold 
indifference.  The  naval  engagement  off  Navarino  and  the  bat- 
tles fought  in  the  Crimea,  the  ships  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  laden 
with  Indian  soldiers  and  the  demonstration  of  the  fleet  before 
Dulcigno,  are  unfortunately  so  many  sad  illustnitions  of  a  policy 
consistent  only  in  its  changeableness.  True,  in  many  cases  this 
changeableness  and  fickleness  sprang  from  the  impure  source  of 
domestic  party  interests,  but  members  of  i^irliament  and  so-called 
})atriots  ought  to  have  had  judgment  enough  to  see  tliat  mere 
tdk  in  the  palace  of  Westminster  is  insuflicient  to  convert  minds 
in  th(;  East,  or  U)  n-nder  more  secure  the  basis  of  England's  posi- 
tion as  a  |K)wer.  Whih^  thirty  years  ago  the  name  of  England 
had  Ijecome  a  hou.schold  word  in  the  whole  of  Turkey,  so  that 
even  to  the  most  fanatic  Mussulman  the  Inghiliz  appeared  (^nly 
as  half  a  Kafir  (infidel),  and  as  belonging  to  a  ])coj»le  that  had 
always  Iw^en  ils  much  the  friend  and  protector  of  the  world  of 
Islam  as  Russia  in  her  actions  had  steadily  shown  herself  to  be 
its  anUigonist  and  destroyer;  the  same  nann;  of  JmjJiiUz  has  now 
but  a  doubtful  ring,  and  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  thi?  strictly  con- 
servative tendency  of  the  Orientals  that  its  rehabilitatitm  is  still 
pawible.  I)is|K^)fled  to  forget  past  wrongs,  the  Turk  still  fondly 
recalls  tin;  English  comradeship  in  arms  near  the  Ahiia  and  at 
Inkennann,  and  but  a  small  Udisman  is  needed  to  restore  tlu;  old 
eharni  of  Anglo-Turkish  friendshij);  for  wIktc^  a  grim  and  deadly 
Uhi  habitually  spnrads  terror  and  dismay,  the;  hand  of  friendship, 
even  though  rcHervedly  proffered  from  u  disUmee,  is  always 
gladly  welconHMl.     Matters  are  in  the  same  ])osition  with  Yi"'/'A\A 
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to  Persia.  Ever  since  handsome  Shirley  won  the  favor  of  Abbas 
the  Great,  to  this  day,  Persia  has  always  shown  marks  of  special 
preference  for  Great  Britain,  but  the  feeling  has  not  been  recipro- 
cated. The  wooer  from  the  North,  with  rough  and  unpolished 
manners,  took  quite  a  different  course.  He  took  the  Iranian 
belle  by  storm ;  and  now  when  the  whole  of  northern  Persia  is 
exposed  to  the  imminent  danger  of  a  Kussian  occupation,  when 
the  shadow  of  the  Muscovite  giant,  extending  over  Azerbaijan, 
Khamsah,  and  Khorassan,  reaches  far  into  the  land,  and  foreign 
commerce  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Eussia,  it  will  be 
rather  difficult  for  England  to  retrieve  her  past  mistakes  and  to 
regain  her  lost  opportunities.  Here  as  well  as  in  Turkey,  in 
Arabia  as  well  as  in  central  Asia,  England's  policy  TAras  badly 
damaged  by  dilatoriness  and  misconception  of  her  real  interests ; 
for,  admitting  that  the  friendly  relations  with  Turkey,  Persia, 
and  the  Islamitic  world  in  general,  cannot  be  turned  into  absolute 
bulwarks  of  India,  no  one,  on  the  other  hand,  will  contend  that 
the  dimming  of  her  prestige  at  one  point  of  the  Asiatic  world 
does  not  at  the  same  time  diminish  her  power  and  authority  at 
other  points.  The  glamour  of  victory  surrounding  Eussian  arms 
in  central  Asia,  as  well  as  the  consistent  and  resolute  attitude  of 
the  Czar  toward  the  Kirghiz,  the  Usbegs,  the  Turkomans,  and  the 
Afghans,  have  thrown  Great  Britain's  prestige  into  the  shade 
throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  Oriental  world. 
No  wonder  therefore  if  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  British 
power  in  India  is  threatened,  and  if  professional  augurs  of  ill 
already  proclaim  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

I  intentionally  use  the  expression  "  })rofessional  augurs  of  ill," 
for  although  optimistic  England  has  honored  me  with  the  title  of 
"Prince  of  Alarmists,"  I  am  far  from  sharing  the  views  of  those 
who  imagine  that  India  is  already  irretrievably  lost  to  Knghuid. 
The  object  I  have  aimed  at  in  leadei's,  in  essays,  and  in  books, 
during  a  literary  activity  of  twenty-five  years,  was  solely  i\m\  only 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  English  public  to  the  impentliug  ihui- 
gers,  and  here,  as  in  my  latest  works,  I  only  mean  to  emphasize  the 
existence  and  increase  of  tlie  danger.  But  I  woidd  at  the  same 
time  add,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ]>ilious  t'lniers  uf  Kugland,  that 
their  malevoh'nt  ti-iuiiiph   is  i-athcr  pi'eiiiaturi'.     C'on^^idering  thu 
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circumstance  that  tlie  loss  of  India  maj  be  brought  about  tlirougli 
foreign  or  domestic  enemy,  or  through  the  union  of  both,  the 
position  of  Russia  at  the  gates  of  Herat  and  her  secret  machina- 
tion "with  the  populations  of  Afghanistan  cannot  by  any  means 
be  reo^arded  with  indifference.  Russia  has  certainly  drawn  nearer 
the  Indian  frontier  with  a  giant's  stride,  but  England  too,  with 
a  giant's  stride,  has  advanced  to  meet  her  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion ;  for  by  incorporating  Beloochistan,  and  extending  the  India 
railway  to  the  vicinity  of  Kandahar,  she  has  brought  the  out- 
works of  the  defense  of  India  into  proper  harmony  with  the 
object  to  be  defended,  and  has  cut  off  her  antagonist  from  direct 
communication  with  possible  malcontents  and  domestic  enemies. 
And  supposing  Russia  to  be  already  on  the  point  of  opening  the 
great  campaign,  by  leading  her  armies  from  the  interior  of  her 
empire  across  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  over  the  new 
railway,  to  the  South,  does  any  one  perchance  imagine  that  this 
march  would  be  really  executed  as  easily  and  smoothly,  a  la 
Timur,  as  General  Skobeleff  once,  in  his  usual  grandiloquent 
way,  said  it  might  be?  Well,  what  is  fli])pantly  said  cannot  be 
so  easily  done.  Russia,  in  appearance  possessed  of  irresistible 
power,  in  reality  is  demoralized  in  her  innermost  being,  her  vitals 
cankered  in  every  fibre  of  l>er  j)olitical  and  social  structure  by 
corruj)tion,  theft,  and  fraud.  Fully  a])pr(riating  the  strange  and 
unfr)resfen  antics  of  tlie  God  of  War,  I  think  it  rather  hazardous 
to  glorify  the  advantages  of  one  army  over  the  other  before  any 
hostile  engagement  is  yet  in  sight.  England,  it  is  true,  has  in 
India  an  army  of  only  180,000  men  at  her  command,  of  whom 
but  one  thinl  are  P^uropcans;  but  the  collision  of  the  two  ])()wcrs 
is  yet  a  question  of  th<'  futures,  a  future  which  she  can  nnd  must 
make  u.se  of  to  the  fullest  extent  if  she  does  not  wish- to  lu^  over- 
reached and  trippe(l  by  h<*i-  lival.  Should  England  f;iil  to  Ixi 
stirred  inU;  the  disjjlay  of  the  rccpiisite  energy,  and  shouhl  the 
parliament  n^fuse  to  see  that  lar;/<'ends  denuind  l;nye  means,  then 
indeed  then;  will  Ix*  dan^M-r  in  <lehiy,  and  the  world  will  \n\  justi- 
fied in  H|M;aking  of  the  <lownfall  of  Great  liritain;  but  not  sooner. 
With  respect  to  internal  |ieac(^,  or  the  relation  Ix-twcen  the 
governing  and  tlnj  governed  classes,  views  have  obtaine(l  cur- 
rency which  i>ut  partially  agree  with  the  n;al  slate  of  things,  and 
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are  therefore  apt  to  make  the  future  appear  much  darker  than 
it  actually  is.  The  rule  of  a  handful  of  Europeans  over  250 
millions  of  Asiatics  is  certainly  a  wonderful  phenomenon,  yet  the 
moral  superiority  we  here  encounter  has  sprung  from  conditions 
the  efficacy  of  which  may  be  impaired  and  disturbed  by  acts  of 
external  and  internal  violence,  but  which  an  as  yet  incalculably 
long  period  of  time  alone  can  remove  or  altogether  destroy.  No 
doubt  the  present  rule  of  the  British  in  India  is  founded  first  and 
foremost  upon  religious  and  race  hatred ;  upon  dissensions  fanat- 
ically kept  alive,  which  to-day  as  in  past  times  continue  to  divide 
the  country  and  to  break  up  its  populations  into  fractions 
arrayed  against  each  other  in  deadly  hostility.  But  there  are 
many  who  believe  that  the  liberal  system  of  education  and  gen- 
erous diffusion  of  enlightenment  inaugurated  and  sedulously 
kept  up  by  the  Anglo-Indian  government  by  means  of  four  uni- 
versities, of  numerous  colleges,  and  of  elementary  schools  counted 
by  the  thousands,  will  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  and 
create  in  the  end  a  united  Indian  nation  capable  of  resistance. 
Such  a  thing  may  possibly  happen  in  the  very  far-off  future,  but 
despite  the  patriotic  declamations  of  Benghali  habus^  there  is  not 
at  present  the  slightest  indication  of  a  tendency  of  this  kind. 
The  various  elements  composing  the  populations  of  Hindustan 
are  content  to  keep  things  as  they  are,  anxiously  holding  fast  to 
the  leading-strings  of  British  education.  The  memory  of  the 
Asiatic  tyranny  and  anarchy  of  the  dreadful  past,  and  a  glance 
at  the  condition  of  things  prevailing  in  the  countries  of  the  semi- 
independent  native  princes — ameliorated  as  it  has  been  in  many 
ways  by  British  influence — only  tend  to  make  the  people  satisfied 
with  their  present  lot.  Not  only  the  Kussians  but  many  another 
European  nation  might  well  envy  the  Hindoos  for  the  manifold 
blessings  l)estowed  upon  Hindustan  by  the  Anglo-Indian  gov- 
ernment, and  for  the  order,  justice,  and  liberal  institutions  intRv 
duc(Ml  into  that  ancient  nest  of  Asiatic  tyranny  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  This  view  is  aptly  expressed  ])y ''A  native  thinker  "  in 
an  excellent  essay  recently  published  under  the  titk^  of  ''  Knghuul, 
India,  and  Russia,"  as  follows: 

"But  with  lospoot  to  lis  Imlians,  what  a  calamity  it  woiihl  he  to  soo 
England  tieh'ated  and  huiiiihahHl  !     Our  toimtry's  futo  is  hoiuul  up  uith 
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England's.  Our  civilization,  our  regeneration,  our  position  among  great 
states — all  these  things  depend  upon  the  permanence  and  strength  of  the 
British  rule.  Great  are  the  difficulties  lying  in  the  path  of  our  Indian 
patriots,  agitating  to  arouse  the  conscience  of  England  and  pei'suade  her  to 
pay  her  full  share  of  the  cost  of  defending  this  glorious  Empire,  before 
which  the  loss  of  ten  Australias  or  tenCanadas  would  be  immaterial  to  the 
might  and  majesty  of  England.  I  at  least  do  not  despair  of  England's  in- 
herent strength  and  of  England's  sense  of  justice.  But  will  our  patriots  do 
their  duty." 

We  might  quote  to  tlie  same  effect  other  Hindustanis,  such  as 
Mehta,  Telang,  Kunade,  Dadabhoy,  Naoroji,  Karaka,  Lai  Mohan 
Ghose,  and  many  more,  who,  with  all  the  omateness  of  Oriental 
eloquence,  proclaim  to  their  co-religionists  and  countrymen  the 
beneficial  effects  of  British  rule ;  and  if  the  native  press  com- 
prises organs  hostile  to  England,  their  injurious  effect  is  abun- 
dantly counterbalanced  by  organs  friendly  to  England.  In  an 
Oriental  society  where  the  ancient  ruling  class  has  been  divested 
of  its  power  and  authority,  and  where  the  former  masters  find 
themselves  compelled  to  earn  a  livelihood,  there  will  of  coui-se 
arise  a  resj>ectable  army  of  malcontents  and  grumblers,  not  to  be 
conciliated  even  }>y  the  ablest  stjitecraft.  Unfortunately  the 
English,  with  the  best  intentions,  are  wanting  in  the  art  so 
thoroughly  understfx^d  by  the  semi-Asiatic  Russian,  of  tlcaling 
properly  with  the  Orientals ;  and  many  a  measure  devised  f<^r  the 
V>enefit  of  the  count rv  has  had  the  contrarv  effect.  ()\vin<z;  to 
the  increa.sed  rapidity  of  communication  witli  the  mother  countrv, 
the  Anglo-Indian,  who  formerly  adapted  himself  to  native  modes 
of  thought  an<l  living,  and  yielded  to  homesickmss  only  after  a 
stay  of  many  years,  has  now  become  a  mere  adventurer  and  for- 
tune hunter,  anxious  to  leave  India  as  soon  as  j)ossiblo  in  order 
U)  live  on  his  fat  pension  at  home.  The  glorious  tvj)es  of  a 
Lk'iwrencc,  an  Elphin.stone,  a  lientinek,  a  Canning,  a  Metcalfe, 
that  noble  band  of  philanthropists  who,  Z(?aloMsly  working  for 
the  gfxxl  of  India,  c(>n.stitut<'d  th<'  j)ride  of  our  Western  civili- 
zation, are  steadily  decreasing.  In  tiie  interest  of  Engl:in«l  as 
well  88  of  the  spread  of  our  eivilization  in  gener.il,  it  would  Ik^ 
m<^)st  dosirabh;  that  a  change  for  the  better  should  take  jthice  in 
this  particular,  for  the  waning  of  the  virtue.s  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon    race  would    be   far  more  dangerous    to    British    rule    in 
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India  than  tlie  dark  clouds  of  Eussian  aggression  coming  from 
the  North. 

It  would  therefore  be  self-deception  not  to  recognize  the 
seriousness  of  the  position  occupied  by  England  in  the  Islamite 
East  in  general,  and  especially  in  India.  Candidly  speaking,  the 
situation  is  neither  so  desperately  bad  as  the  enemies  and  enviers 
of  England  would  like  it  to  be,  nor  by  any  means  as  favorable  as 
her  friends  are  disposed  to  paint  it.  After  a  century  of  honest 
and  strenuous  labor  a  pause  has  undoubtedly  ensued;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  decide  at  present  whether  this  pause  origi- 
nates in  debility  and  (according  to  the  saying  "  to  rest  is  to 
rust ")  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  premonition  of  decline,  or  whether 
it  is  the  herald  of  obese  helplessness,  sure  to  degenerate  into  final 
decay.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  England's  doings  and  en- 
deavors at  home  any  warrant  for  her  shortcomings  abroad.  In 
the  gigantic  beehive  of  the  island  home  the  hum  and  din  of 
industrious  labor  go  on  as  before.  England  still  continues  to 
surpass  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  products  of  her  literature,  in 
her  scientific  discoveries,  in  her  love  of  freedom,  in  national  self- 
consciousness,  in  individual  self-respect,  and  in  her  patriotic  sense 
of  duty.  In  dealing  with  the  views  of  those  who  look  upon  the 
awakening  German  as  a  most  formidable  future  rival  of  England, 
both  as  a  colonizer  in  Australia  and  Africa,  and  as  a  merchant 
and  industrialist  in  India,  two  things  are  generally  forgotten. 
First,  that  in  the  matter  of  colonies,  more  than  in  anything  else, 
the  proverb  Tarde  venientihiis  ossa  holds  good,  England  liaving 
long  ago  swallowed  all  the  fat  pickings,  and  left  for  the  Germans 
nothing  but  meager  gleanings.  Secondly,  that  it  will  take  con- 
siderable time  yet  before  the  dreamy  German,  trained  in  political 
bondage,  will  be  able  successfully  to  compete  with  the  eminently 
practical  Briton,  reared  in  liberal  principles  and  familiar  witli 
great  ideas.  Freedom  alone  ennobles  and  s})ui*s  on  to  givat 
actions,  and  for  the  time  being  it  is  only  the  German  empii'e 
which  has  become  great  and  mighty;  the  German  citizen  still 
continues  to  be  small  and  contracted. 

Hence  in  discnssing  with  dry  objtvtivity  antl  nnbiased  bv 
any  national  Jinil  [ujlitical  motives,  the  political,  econoniic-al,  ami 
social  situation  ot  Kn.L'Iand,  the  conviction  grows  upon  us  that  all 
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this  continual  talk  about  the  decline  and  impending  downfall  of 
the  mighty  island  empire  is  attributable  chiefly  to  that  strictly 
conser\'ative  tendency,  inherent  there  more  than  elsewhere  in 
the  popular  mind  itself,  which  to  this  day  has  prevented  the 
British  people  from  giving  proper  consideration  to  the  altered 
circumstances  and  to  the  demands  of  the  present  time.  England 
ouo-ht  to  have  familiarized  herself  lono^  ao^o  ^^dth  the  thouo^ht  that 
her  flag  is  no  longer  the  only  one  that  "rules  the  waves,"  and 
that  in  order  to  regain  and  keep  up  her  supremacy  in  the  oceans 
of  the  world — a  supremacy  which  may  be  yet  attainable — her 
navy  must  be  first  of  all  free  from  any  taint  of  inferiority  or  in- 
efl&ciency.  Isolated  voices  of  criticism  in  the  parliament  and  the 
prejudicial  reports  about  the  manoeuvers  near  Spitliead  have 
done  incalculable  damage  to  England's  reputation  and  authority, 
and  every  Briton  ought  to  consider  it  his  foremost  duty  to  re]:)air 
an  injury  which  almost  amounts  to  national  disgrace.  England 
still  has  the  grandest  material  at  her  disposal,  and  with  her  pres- 
tige of  centuries  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  for  her  to  main- 
tain her  rule  on  the  seas  and  to  give  the  lie  to  the  rumors  of  her 
maritime  decline.  Similar  demands  are  forced  upon  England 
with  regard  to  her  anny.  She  must  at  least  treble  her  army,  or 
she  must  abdicate  her  position  as  one  of  the  great  powci's  of  the 
world.  It  i.s  a  sad  and  an  odious  necessity  to  which  Enghmd 
must  submit  in  this  case,  but  the  precious  jewel  of  li])erty  is 
surelv  worth  this  sacrifice.  Witli  continental  critics  the  view  is 
prevailing  tliat  John  Bull,  clinging  to  his  money  l)ags  and  dec]) 
in  the  study  of  his  commercial  balance  sheet,  is  utterly  indilTcrcnt 
tr)  his  army  and  navy,  and  to  his  national  greatness.  As  far, 
however,  as  I  know  England,  1  luu.sl  characterize  this  as  a  tre- 
mendous mistake.  IndilTcrcnt  in  questions  of  detail,  and  sliock- 
ingly  ignorant  c)f  all  matters  relating  U)  Asia  and  Africa,  the 
English  manufacturer,  merchant,  and  even  the  sinij)l(;  workman, 
is  thorougldy  patriotic! ;  a  patriot  who  in  the  hard  struggh^  of 
everyday  \\U\  hits  but  little  time  left  for  the  pursuit  of  far-reaching 
jKjlitical  speculations,  and  who  tiikcs  a  far  deeper  concern  in 
municipal,  panKrhial,  or  religious  questions  than  in  tlie  nrming 
of  llenit,  in  thr*  relation  between  the  Nizam  and  the  Viceroy,  or 
in  the  revolt  of  I)inizulu,  but  for  all  that  a  patriot  who  n^coils 
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from  no  sacrifice,  ever  so  great,  where  tlie  honor  and  glory  of  the 
Union  Jack  is  involved.  It  is  not  his  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the 
shameful  party  machinations  of  English  politicians,  that  England 
has  been  left  behind  in  the  organization  of  an  armament  befitting 
her  political  position,  for  the  words  spoken  in  the  municipal 
council  of  London  in  relation  to  the  national  defense  have  cer- 
tainly found  a  ready  echo  in  the  smallest  borough  of  England. 
It  is  not  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people,  but  the  governing 
class,  which  is  contaminated  w^ith  the  failings  of  the  century. 

England's  fall,  indeed,  would  be  the  severest  blow  that  could 
be  inflicted,  not  only  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  but  upon  man- 
kind in  general.  The  consequences  of  such  a  calamity  would, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  prove  fatal  just  now,  when 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe — threatened  by  the  black  clouds  of 
mediaeval  feudalism,  and  tempted  by  a  statesman  whose  luck  is 
equal  to  his  astuteness,  to  tread  the  gloomy  path  of  retrogression 
— have  only  England,  the  nearest  beacon  light  of  liberty,  to  look 
up  to.  Heaven  forbid  that  the  waves  should  close  upon  this 
pharos,  for  the  light  of  the  great  republic  across  the  ocean 
reaches  but  feebly  the  old  mother  continent,  and  the  time  is  as 
yet  far  off  when  "  the  power  of  the  English-speaking  race  will 
outweigh  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world, "  as  is  said  by  an  en- 
thusiastic writer  in  the  April  number  of  this  magazine. 

Arminius  Yambery. 


CEEATIXG  CRIMIXALS. 

The  telegraph  joj-fully  announced  tlie  other  day  that  a  noto- 
rious cracksman  had  been  caught  in  Boston.  How  did  he  happen 
to  be  at  large  ?  He  was  a  familiar  figure  in  penitentiaries ;  he  was 
well  known  to  the  police ;  he  had  a  public  reputation.  It  was 
perfectly  well  known  that  his  business  was  burglary  (with  inci- 
dental murder  if  necessary  to  his  safety);  that  he  had  no  other 
occupation ;  that  he  associated  with  persons  of  both  sexes  whose 
sole  calling  is  the  plunder  of  society.  He  was  a  professional 
criminal,  belonging  to  a  well-delined  criminal  class,  who  never 
do  a  stroke  of  honest  labor,  whom  the  community  support  in 
idleness  and  crime.    How  did  he  happen  to  be  at  large? 

After  some  weeks  or  months  in  a  comfortable  jail  this  crimi- 
nal will  be  tried.  He  will  have  the  sharpest,  most  ingenious 
criminal  lawyers  to  defend  him;  every  advantage  will  be  taken  of 
technicalities,  and  allowed;  and  the  ablest  elToil  will  be  made  to 
clear  him  of  the  specific  crime  for  which  he  was  arrested,  or  to 
procure  for  him  the  shortest  possible  sentence.  As  he  is  so  nvto- 
riouH,  tlie  chance  is  that  the  jury  will  convict  him.  He  will  spend 
a  few  years  in  the  State  jirison.  ib-  will  behave  well  there,  will 
cam  time  by  g<K^d  conduct,  and  greatly  shorten  the  term  of  his 
sentence.  H  the  jxjlitical  demagogues  who  court  the  votes  of 
the  so-called  Labor  Party  have  their  way,  he  will  be  put  to  no 
lalK)r  that  will  pay  for  his  keep — that  is,  he  will  be  j)errnitt(vl  to 
manufaeture  nothing  that  will  sell,  and  the  tax-payei-s  will  have 
their  Uixes  incrcfised  to  keep  him  in  well-fed  idleness.  lie  will 
in  time  be  di.scharged  and  go  back  to  liis  oc(Mipation  of  burglary. 
lie  will  rob  several  houses  and  a  bank  or  two,  he  will  terrorize 
the  whole  community,  and  some  day  he  will  Ijc  caught  again, 
and  the  whole  farce  will  be  repeated. 

S<K!iety  {)refers  this  metliod ;  it  must  prefer  it,  in  a  govem- 
ment  by  the  f>eoj>le,  or  it  wouM  try  some  other.     It  is  evidently 
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willing  to  stand  the  loss  of  his  repeated  robberies,  the  expense 
of  increased  j)oliee  to  watch  him,  the  cost  of  his  successive 
trials,  which  make  a  heavy  bill  for  the  state,  and  finally,  is 
willing  to  support  him  during  the  periods  of  his  incarceration. 
There  is  no  common  sense  in  the  method ;  it  is  the  most  uneco- 
nomical that  could  be  devised ;  but  we  have  a  notion  that  it  saves 
us  the  trouble  of  any  intelligent  and  vigorous  action.  We  let  the 
criminal  class  prey  upon  us,  kno\\dng  all  the  time  what  they  are 
doing.  We  have  gradually  learned  to  act  differently  in  other 
social  dangers.  If  a  man  has  small-pox,  we  send  him  to  a  pest 
house  and  keep  him  there  till  he  is  cured ;  if  he  is  a  dangerous 
lunatic,  we  put  him  in  an  asylum  and  keep  him  there  until  he  is 
pronounced  sane  by  competent  authority. 

But  we  are  not  merely  passive  sufferer  of  this  warfare  on 
society.  Our  method  directly  increases  and  reproduces  the 
criminal  class.  This  cracksman  is  only  a  type  of  a  dozen  vari- 
eties of  professional  rogues,  thieves,  swindlers,  lying  tramps, 
vagabonds  with  no  occupation  except  getting  a  living  by  dis- 
honesty. Our  system  of  dealing  with  criminals  and  those  w^th 
strong  criminal  tendencies  is  calculated  to  recruit  the  ranks  of 
the  professionals.  It  is  an  old  story,  the  life  of  young  offenders, 
boys  and  girls,  through  the  city  lock-ups,  the  usually  foul  county 
jails,  the  houses  of  thirty  days'  detention,  the  reform  schools,  the 
penitentiaries — always  with  associations  tending  to  destroy  self- 
respect  and  increase  a  liking  for  vileness — to  the  full-blown  pro- 
fessional condition.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  details.  From 
the  moment  society  pays  attention  to  a  wrong-doer,  its  machinery 
is  ever  making  him  worse.  There  are  exceptions,  but  this  is  the 
rule.     Our  main  effort  is  to  punish  crime,  not  to  prevent  it. 

In  the  science  of  medicine  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
progress  in  the  last  fifty  years;  in  penology  very  little.  Intelli- 
gent physicians  and  an  enlightened  society  tuni  their  attention 
now  to  the  prevention  of  disease.  In  the  diagnosis  and  the  treat- 
ment of  it  amazing  progress  has  been  made,  but  the  moi-e  notiible 
fact  is  that  people  are  learning  more  and  more  that  goi^l  siinitarv 
conditions,  proper  diet,  and  the  avoidance  of  excesses  are  suriM* 
means  of  escape  froui  sickness  than  medicine.  lie  is  the  best  di>e- 
tor  who  gives  the  best  advice  and  the  least  medicine.     When  wo 
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put  the  treatment  of  crime  and  criminals  on  tliis  philosophic  basis, 
we  shall  begin  to  make  progress  in  the  extirpation  of  criminals. 

When  I  say  that  there  has  been  little  progress  in  penology  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  has  not  been  a  great  reform  in  the 
construction  of  our  jails  and  penitentiaries,  making  them  more 
wholesome,  cleanly,  and  orderly,  nor  in  the  humane  treatment  of 
men  and  women  under  the  sentence  of  the  law.  Nor  do  I  mean 
to  sav  that  much  valuable  knowledo^e  has  not  been  accumulated  on 
this  subject,  that  there  are  not  an  increasing  number  of  thoughtful 
men  and  women  who  comprehend  the  problem,  and  that  there  are 
not  here  and  there  institutions  mostly  struggling  against  popular 
prejudice  and  ignorance  which  take  up  the  reformation  of  crimi- 
nals in  a  fundamental  comprehension  of  human  nature.  What  I 
mean  to  say  is,  that  notwitlistanding  the  efforts  of  societies, the  wis- 
dom of  scientific  students,  the  example  of  a  few  hopefully  con- 
ducted institutions,  the  criminal  class  is  rapidly  increasing  in  this 
country' ;  and  that,  alas,  owing  to  the  indifference,  not  to  say  the 
consent,  of  society.  The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  oflicial  statistics  of 
jails  and  penitentiaries,  the  demand  on  Icgishiturcs  and  city  coun- 
cils for  increiLScd  accommodations  for  criminals,  and  the  visible 
condition  of  city  slums  and  the  scarcely  less  disgraceful  small  man- 
ufacturing villages.  The  science  of  penology,  that  is,  the  rational 
inrKle  of  dealing  with  crime  and  criminals,  either  for  j)r(»vontion  or 
reform,  has  made  ver}'  little  progress  in  the  general  pu])lic  mind. 

We  are  just  now  overwhehiKMl  by  a  wave  of  dcmagogism 
tliat  threatens  to  destroy  what  hiis  been  done,  and  prevent  any 
treatment  of  criminals  likely  to  benefit  them  or  render  them 
less  dangerous.  The  8o-calle<l  la})or  reformers  have  dcMiianded 
that  prisomrrs  should  not  be  em]»loye(l  in  icnmnerative  labni*, 
the  j)nKlu(:ts  of  which  can  in  any  way  compete  with  those  of 
free  laljor.  It  is  a  silly  demand,  Ix^'ause  it  is  iiinienia])lv  best 
for  ftr>cicty  that  all  men  hIiomM  be  jirodueers  instead  of  drones 
and  consumers;  becan.sc  the  percentiige  of  competition  of  prison 
with  free  lal)or  is  w)  small  as  scarcely  to  afTeet  the  market  at  all ; 
and  beean.He  it  is  ejusy  to  provide;  by  legislation  that  prison-made^ 
products,  in  any  manufaetun',  shall  not  Ix'  offered  below  iiiling 
market  rates.  It  is  a  monstrous  deman<l,  beeaus*;  it  is  unreason- 
able; that  a  man  by  committing  crime  cun  compel  the  rest  of  ihu 
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commnnit}^  to  support  liiin  in  idleness.  He  ought  ratlier  to  be 
compelled  to  work,  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  com- 
munity he  has  wronged.  It  is  morally  an  in j  ury  to  the  criminal  and 
the  state,  for  without  the  discipline  of  regular  labor  no  human 
being  can  be  reformed  (few  indeed  can  be  prevented  from  falling 
into  evil),  and  prison  life  without  labor  will  certainly  add  to  the 
danger  of  society  in  an  increase  of  the  confirmed  criminal  class. 
Labor,  remunerative  labor,  which  the  convict  himself  feels  is 
profitable,  is  necessary  to  his  moral  well-being  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  his  self-res})ect.  Upon  economic  and  moral  grounds 
alike,  prisons  should  be  as  nearly  self-supporting  as  is  consistent 
with  due  punishment  and  with  reform.  Nevertheless,  this  fatuous 
experiment  of  politicians  with  prisons  will  probably  have  to  run 
its  course. 

The  reason  why  this  experiment  is  fatal  for  the  time  being  to 
any  effort  either  to  reform  criminals  or  to  stop  their  manufacture 
by  the  state,  is  that  remunerative,  intelligent  labor  is  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  discipline  without  which  any  change  of 
character  is  impossible.  The  word  "  education  "  in  regard  to 
criminals  has  sometimes  been  misunderstood.  It  is  discipline 
that  is  wanted.  Very  likely  a  vicious  man  cannot  be  changed  in 
character  by  imparting  to  him  information;  he  may  indeed  be 
made  a  greater  rascal  by  increasing  his  knowledge  and  giving 
him  the  facility  of  a  trained  and  sharpened  intellect.  The  edu- 
cation we  ask  for  criminals  in  prison  is,  so  far  as  reading  and 
writing-  and  the  study  of  books  is  concerned,  only  a  part  of  the 
method  of  dealing  with  t4iem,  a  necessary  part  of  the  discipline, 
and  of  doubtful  value  standing  by  itself.  The  ordinary  criminal 
is  a  defective  human  being,  or  quite  disorganized,  always  defective 
morally,  generally  twisted  mentally,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
damaged  and  defective  physically.  He  cannot  be  changed  into 
a  nonnal  being,  with  impulses  to  right  and  orderly  living,  except 
by  discij)line  applicMl  h)ng  enough  to  change  his  moral,  mental, 
and  physical  habits.  An  illustration  of  this  sort  of  tliscipline  is 
furnished  by  the  Keforniatory  at  Khnira,  New  York,  wliieh  seems 
to  me  more  philosophical  than  any  attempted  elst^where;  it  goes  to 
the  root  of  th(^  matter  as  does  no  tickc^t of-lcaN'e  system,  nor  t»vtMi 
the   famous  Croftou  system.     The  convict  there  is  eonipolled  to 
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Study  hard,  to  work  hard,  and  to  conduct  himself  properly ;  to  be 
neat,  orderly,  and  systematically  correct.  As  I  haye  often  said, 
this  training  reaches  his  whole  nature ;  the  study  trains  his  mind, 
the  compelled  good  behayior  affects  his  morals,  the  work  not  only 
educates  his  physical  nature  but  acts  on  his  total  harmonious  de- 
velopment. If  he  can  be  kept  in  this  life  long  enough  to  form  a 
habit  of  it,  he  will  be  radically  chano^ed.  The  motiye  for  cheer- 
ful  submission  to  this  triple  discipline  is  the  hope  of  being  dis- 
charged on  a  ticket  of  leaye.  The  defect  of  its  application  is  not 
in  the  method  at  Elmira,  but  in  the  unwillingness  of  society  outside 
to  carry  it  out.  For  the  term  of  incarceration  should  be  made  to 
depend  not  upon  a  sentence  of  the  court,  but  upon  the  man's 
fitness  to  go  at  liberty.  Tliat  is  to  say,  a  conyict  should  be  sent 
to  prison  and  hard  labor  not  for  a  definite  arbitrary  term,  but 
until  he  is  so  changed  in  his  habits  that  he  is  fit  to  take  his 
place  in  the  world  again.  If  that  wore  done,  and  society  under- 
stood it,  a  released  man  would  not  find  the  dooi*s  of  emj)loyment 
and  sym[)athy  shut  against  him  as  he  does  now,  for  lie  would 
come  out  with  a  certificate  of  inte<rritv,  industry,  and  intelliiience. 
If  he  Is  so  debased  as  not  to  be  able  to  be  changed  in  his  habits 
and  practices  by  any  discipline,  howcvrr  long  continued,  then 
the  pris<^)n  i.s  the  place  for  him  for  lif(\  We  sliall  do  little  to  re- 
ducf  the  number  of  criminals  till  we  come  t<i  this  conclusion. 

ConsidcTcd  broadly,  the  prevcnticm  of  the  increase  of  crime  and 
of  criminals  lies  in  two  things:  1.  The  rescue  of  cluhhcn  pre- 
disposed by  their  circumstances  to  crime.  2.  The  subjection  of 
actual  criminals  to.  the  discipline  calculate<l  to  cliange  their  habits, 
until  they  are  by  comju'tent  authority  j>ronounce<l  fit  t«>  go  out. 

These  are  ra<lical  mejisures,  but  I  think  nothing  else  will  vis- 
ibly st^ip  the  increiLse  of  crime  and  criininals;  not  senliinental 
alms-giving  and  guody-goiKlv  institutions  that  are  comfortahle 
refuges  and  notphu.'esof  discipline;  n«)L  nioilcl  ])risons  with  all  the 
humanitarian  g(K)d  will  in  the  worM.  Society  mustconc(Tn  itself 
inU'lligently  about  tiie  city  slums  and  the  vulgai-  vice  of  countiy 
t'>wns.  TIm*  schools  of  b((th  must  be  made  better  than  tiny  now 
are,  and  children  must  b(«  compelled  to  attend  them  a1  least  nine 
months  in  the  year.  If  the  slums  carjn«)t  be  mad<*  habitable,  then 
the  chil'lrcii    must  be  Uikun  out   of  them,  and  be  jjlaced  where 
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they  can  lead  decent  lives.  It  does  not  need  demonstration  tliat 
no  country  can  go  on  to  prosperity  with  society  rotting  at  the 
foundations.  A  good  many  noble  men  and  women  are  devoting 
their  lives  to  the  rescue  of  these  children,  but  it  is  only  pecking 
round  the  edges  of  a  great  evil.  The  whole  community  must 
take  up  the  matter  seriously.  I  suppose  it  will  do  this  when  it 
sees  that  it  is  more  economical,  costly  as  it  may  be,  to  deal  with 
nascent  crime  than  with  full-bloom  crime. 

This  is  cutting  off,  as  far  as  human  effort  can,  the  source  from 
which  the  criminal  class  is  recruited.  The  second  part  of  the 
method,  the  confinement  of  criminals  until  they  are  fit  persons  to 
be  at  large,  offers  the  only  philosophical  way  of  their  reformation, 
and  the  only  practical  way  of  reducing  the  class  of  persons  who 
have  become  addicted  to  crime.  As  long  as  a  youth  can  count 
on  a  checkered  career  of  crime,  half  the  time  preying  on  society, 
with  the  zest  of  a  hunter,  half  the  time  in  jail,  where  his  false 
heroism  is  nursed,  the  career  has  an  attraction  for  him.  This  it 
will  cease  to  have  when  he  knows  that  he  insures  permanent  loss 
of  liberty  unless  he  ceases  to  wish  to  lead  a  life  of  crime.  By  the 
indeterminate  sentence  his  period  of  incarceration  depends  upon 
himself.  If  he  determines  to  lead  an  honest  life,  it  will  be  very 
short ;  if  he  does  not,  it  will  be  very  long.  The  law  deters  men 
and  women  from  crime  by  the  prospect  of  punishment.  Convic- 
tion of  crime  is  punishment,  and  so  is  loss  of  liberty.  But  who 
is  wise  enough  to  say  what  punishment  is  enough  for  a  criminal  ? 
The  prison  should  be  a  place  for  his  reformation  and  for  the 
protection  of  society  from  the  evil  he  would  do  it.  If  he  will 
not  reform,  then  let  him  stay  where  he  cannot  injure  society. 

The  time  will  come,  I  liave  no  doubt,  when  the  world  will 
look  back  with  astonishment  to  the  j)eriod  wlien  it  was  thought 
either  just  or  economical  to  let  criminals  prey  upon  society,  and 
when  it  was  not  thought  the  higliest  act  of  mercy  to  make,  if 
necessary,  a  life-long  effort  for  their  reformation. 

CllAKl.KS    Dl'DLEY    W ARXER. 
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"The  time,"  says  Senator  Sherman,  "has  come  when  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  Canada  should  take 
a  broader  view  of  their  relations  toward  each  other."  This  un- 
happy fisheries  question,  with  the  question  of  retaliation  which 
has  sprung  from  it,  has  at  all  events  had  the  effect  of  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  American  people  to  the  existence  of  such  a 
countr}"  as  Canada.  Canadians  often  complain  of  British  igno- 
rance, and  British  ignorance  respecting  Canada,  it  must  be  owned, 
is  pretty  profound.  The  English  are  far  oil,  and  unless  they  hap- 
yyen  to  hold  Canadian  investments  there  is  little  to  turn  their  eyes 
this  way.  But  British  ignorance  can  hardly  exceed  that  of  the 
people  who  divide  this  continent  with  Canada,  whose  territory 
through  its  whole  extent  is  completely  interlocked  with  her,  who 
share  with  her  a  system  of  railways  and  waterways,  whose  cajn- 
tali.sts  buy  her  timber  limits  and  work  her  mines,  with  whom  she 
has  to  a  large  extent  a  currency  union,  and  on  whose  destinies 
her  development  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  direct  influence  for 
grxxl  or  evil.  American  politicians  notably  show  on  this,  as  on 
all  external  questions,  a  narrowness  of  vision  which  to  a  foreign 
observer  aj)pears  their  most  characteristic  fault,  and  which  prob- 
ably arises  from  the  absoii)ti()n  of  their  thoughts  by  the  ]>«'irty 
game,  and  especially  by  the  prcsid(!4itial  election.  A  presidential 
election  seem.^i  now  for  nearly  two  year's  out  of  four  U)  sus])cnd 
not  only  diplomacy  but  legislation,  and  to  reduce  Congress  to 
prar-tir-al  iinjK)tcncc. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  Union,  however,  which  cannot  fail  to 
}}(i  keenly  alive  to  the  existence  of  one  at  least  of  th(^  Canadian 
Provinces.  TIk^  Iiouk;  of  the  l^uritans  seems  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  the  heritiige  oi  two  Catholic  races,  the  Irish,  who  already 
elect  their  mayor  in  BosU)n,  and  the  French,  who  pour  in  from 
the  Province  of  Qneln-c.  It  is  reckoned  that  there  arc  now 
in    New    England    half   a   million    of    French    Canadians.      Tlio 
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Northern  half  of  Maine  is  in  their  hands.  Like  the  Irish  in 
Ireland,  the  French  of  Quebec,  having  a  low  standard  of  living, 
multiply  without  limit  or  foresight,  while  the  church  in  Quebec, 
as  in  Ireland,  encourages  early  marriages  and  immediate  remar- 
riage of  widowers,  on  grounds  of  what  she  deems  morality,  having 
at  the  same  time  an  eye  to  the  fees,  and  perhaps  still  more  to  the 
extension  of  her  powei*,  by  the  multiplication  of  her  faithful  chil- 
dren. Families  of  twenty  are  not  unknown  in  Quebec.  The 
soil  is  niggard,  the  climate  rigorous,  and  were  the  Province  an 
island  the  pressure  on  the  means  of  subsistence  would  be  the 
same  that  it  is  in  Ireland.  As  it  is,  the  surplus  population  has 
overflowed  with  an  ever-swelling  tide,  partly  into  the  adjacent 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  but  mainly  into  the  northeastern 
States  of  the  Union.  The  priest  was  at  first  disposed  to  restrain 
this  exodus,  which  carries  the  faithful  out  of  his  peculiar  do- 
main, and  subjects  them  to  the  anti-sacerdotal  injfluences  of  a  free 
and  commercial  republic.  A  "  repatriation  "  society  was  set  on 
foot.  But  how  repatriate  the  swarms  for  whom  in  their  native 
land  there  is  no  bread?  Another  and  a  more  ambitious  idea  has 
now  taken  hold  of  the  French  Canadians.  They  have  conceived 
the  hope  of  becoming,  by  sheer  dint  of  numerical  increase,  a 
great  French  nation  on  this  continent,  in  renewed  connection, 
not  political  perhaps  but  moral,  with  old  France.  After  British 
Canada  shall  have  been  overrun, 

**Oiir  next  ambition  is  the  conquest  of  the  United  States,  Northern 
Maine  is  French  Canadian,  In  New  EnLland  we  count  half  a  niilhon. 
Lowell,  Worcester,  Lawrence,  Nashua,  and  Fall  River  are  oui-s.  In  farms, 
in  parishes,  in  solid  masses,  we  shall  establisli  oui-selves  on  the  banks  of 
the  Merrimac  as  we  have  on  our  own  historic  streams,  to  increiise  and 
multiply,  and  possess  the  hmd,  posidentes  jannas  hostinm,  performing  a 
divine  mission,  working-  out  a  high  destiny  for  our  language  and  Catholic 
faith,  and  establishing  a  new,  magniticent  State  out  of  the  [H>rtions  of  those 
destroyed,  over  which  shall  Uy  the  lihes  of  old." 

Such  is  the  expression  given  to  this  dream  in  ''The  Young 
Seigneur,"  a  tale  written  by  an  Knglislnnan  living  \n  Mon- 
treal, to  })ortray  the  ideas  and  aspirations  of  the  Frencli  Cana- 
dians. A  dream  we  at  once  pronounce  it.  TTumanity  in  tlu' 
New  World  has  not  })ut  forth  all  this  etVort,  goiu*  through  all 
these  struggles,  and  nuide  all   this  progress  only  to  he  choked  at 
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last  by  the  physical  growth  of  a  germ  of  Mecligevalism  and  Bour- 
bonism  left  by  historical  accident  in  Quebec.  But  this  much  is 
certain,  that  to  the  assimilative  forces  of  British  Canada  French 
►Canadianism  completely  bids  defiance.  The  British  element  itself 
is  not  only  being  rapidly  extruded  from  Quebec,  but  is  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  French  encroachment  in  the  Provinces  now  its  own. 
The  hope  of  anglicizing  French  Canada  probably  still  lingered 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  united  French  to  British  Canada  in 
1840.  That  hope  is  now  extinct,  and  the  only  fruit  of  the  union 
has  been  the  subjection  of  British  Canada  to  the  political  domina- 
tion of  })eople  of  a  different  race  and  their  governing  priesthood. 
Nothing  apparently  can  stay  the  extension  of  the  French  element 
or  preserve  the  social  and  intellectual  unity  of  the  continent,  ex- 
cept the  intervention  of  those  great  assimiliating  forces  which 
have  acted  on  the  PVench  poj)ulation  of  Louisiana  sufficiently 
for  the  ])ractical  })urp<)ses  of  union,  and  have  turned  so  many  mil- 
lions of  Germans  and  other  foreignei*s  into  American  citizens. 
The  priesthood  of  Quebec  is  aware  of  this,  and  is  of  all  sections 
of  Cana/lian  society,  except  perhai)s  the  "  United  Em])ire  Loyal- 
ists," the  least  favorable  to  any  extension  of  reflations  with  the 
United  Stiites.  Thn^  it  is  that  (^ut^bee,  tlioiigh  it  lias  no  connec- 
tion or  sympathy  with  ]5ritish  Toryism,  has  formed  the  basis  of 
the  Tory  Party  in  Canada. 

The  population  of  Canada  at  tin-  time  of  the  con([uest  was 
under  seventy  thousand.  'J'o  introduci;  the  pjUglish  langtiage  then 
would  have  l)eenea.sy;  nor  would  tln-n^  liav(^  bet-n  ;iii\  lhiii<^- milly 
harsh  in  the  pnxiess.  To  an  unc«hieat«'(l  peasantry  a  language  is 
not  what  it  is  tf>  a  euhivalrd  ainl  lit<'r.iry  communil y ;  Scotch 
regirnt'nts  disbandc'l  in  hn-nch  Canada  have  readily  given  nj) 
their  native  language  and  adopted  the  I^'reneh.  hVee  institutions 
arul  honcHt govenuncnt  wouM  fully  hav<' nia<h'  nji  for  the  change. 
Hut  th(^  truth  is  that  the  Knglishnian,  whom  American  Anglo- 
phobistrt  reviU;  jus  i\\r.  most  ruthless  of  coiKpn'roi's,  is  of  all  con- 
(pieTors  the  one  who  has  h^just  exercised  the  rights  of  coiKpu'st; 
lie  ha«  (;xer(!iH(Ml  thr-m  in  some;  cases  so  little  that  it  is  noti^asy  to 
HOC  why  he  (!on(piered  at  all.  ^Phe  use  he  has  made  of  his  victory 
on  tlie  Jiights  of  Abraham  is  to  foster  a  I^'riMi<;h  nationality  which 
under  Bourbon    rule   would    very  likely  have   cr)nH>   to    nothing. 
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and  certainly  would  never  have  been  what  it  is  now.  It  was  a 
leader  of  the  French  Canadians  who  said  that  the  last  gun  in  de- 
fense of  British  dominion  on  this  continent  would  be  fired  by  a 
French  Canadian. 

British  Canada  is  the  offspring  of  a  division  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  produced  by  a  civil  war,  and  a  civil  war  in  which  I 
am  heretical  enough  to  maintain  that  the  canonized  Samuel  Adams 
was  to  blame  as  well  as  the  uncanonized  George  III.  At  the 
close  of  the  last  American  civil  war,  the  victors  were  magnani- 
mous, and  the  wisdom  of  their  magnanimity  was  seen  the  other 
day  at  Gettysburg.  At  the  close  of  the  first  civil  war,  the  victors 
were  not  magnanimous,  and  the  folly  of  their  want  of  magnani- 
mity was  seen  in  the  growth  of  a  separate  and  for  a  long  time  a 
hostile  Canada.  Franklin  told  Burke  after  the  rupture  with  the 
mother  country,  that  the  colonists  had  enjoyed  many  happy  days 
under  the  rule  of  England  and  might  possibly  never  see  such 
again.  Those  colonists,  therefore,  who  had  fought  for  the  old  state 
of  things  were  at  least  as  well  entitled  to  amnesty  as  the  van- 
quished party  in  any  other  civil  war,  and  had  amnesty  been 
granted,  all  experience  proves  that  reconciliation  and  oblivion 
would  soon  have  followed.  But  they  were  proscribed,  driven  into 
exile,  and  compelled  to  found  an  antagonistic  state,  while  Eng- 
land, who  would  otherwise  probably  have  retired  from  this  con- 
tinent, as  wisdom  enjoined  her,  felt  bound  to  stay  here  for  their 
protection.  Tlie  original  enmity  was  rekindled  by  the  war  of 
1812,  which  also  intensified  Canadian  patriotism  by  the  memory 
of  a  successful  defense,  and  its  embers  have  been  fanned  from 
time  to  time  by  irritating  incidents,  such  as  the  interference  of 
American  "sympathizers"  in  1837,  the  Trent  affair,  and  the 
Fenian  invasion,  farcical  as  that  was.  It  is  fostered  by  the 
descendants  of  the  exiles,  United  Empire  Loyalists,  as  they 
call  themselves,  wlio  feel  that  it  invests  them  with  a  certain 
romantic  interest,  and  that  their  family  consequence  is  bound  up 
with  the  tradition.  Still,  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  htis 
elapsed  since  the  Trent  affair,  reconciliation,  and  not  only  rtvon- 
ciliation  but  fusion,  has  been  rapidly  ginng  on.  Not  only  the 
race  and  language,  but  the  structure  and  spirit  of  society  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  line,  are  essentially  the  same,  while  the  territories 
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are  interlocked  through  their  whole  extent  and  commercially 
welded  together  by  the  railways  and  waterwaj^s.  During  the 
eighteen  years  which  I  have  spent  in  Canada,  the  action  of  the 
unif^-ing  forces  has  been  so  visible  and  has  so  manifestly  in- 
creased that  the  end  can  hardly  fail  to  be  political  union.  At 
the  celebration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Lundy's  Lane  the  other  day,  the  British  and  American  flags 
were  carried  side  by  side.  The  tie  of  affection  which  oinds  Can- 
ada to  Great  Britain  is  still  strong,  and  strong  I  trust  it  will 
always  remain,  for  there  are  features  in  American  politics  whicli 
seem  to  me  to  prove  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  nation  to  break 
with  its  past.  But  the  political  tie  is  now  merely  nominal.  The 
Governor-General,  though  he  goes  about  opening  institutions  and 
receiving  addresses,  is  a  social  fetich,  exercising  no  political 
jKnvcr.  The  speech  which  he  reads  to  Parliament  is  written  for 
him  Vjy  the  Canadian  Prime  ^[inister,  and,  in  the  pei*son  of  our 
la.st  Governor-General,  an  Phiglishman  and  a  free  trader  was 
made  to  speak  with  approval  of  a  tiiriff  which  imposed  ]u-()tective 
duties  on  British  goods.  Canada  still  carries  on  her  diplomacy 
through  the  British  Foreign  OfTice,  the  British  Privy  Council  is 
still  her  ultimate  court  of  a]>pcal,  and  her  forces  are  still  com- 
manded by  a  British  general;  otherwise,  she  is  praetieally  inde- 
pendent. It  would  be  well  if  this  fact  were  more  j)resent  to  the 
minds  of  *' tiiii-twi.sters,"  who  seem  to  fancy  that  in  annoying  or 
insulting  Canada  they  arc  annoying  or  insulting  Great  Britain. 

For  my  own  part,  I  freely  confess  that  T  not  only  reeogni/i^ 
the  ultimate  decree  ol  destiny,  but  regard  it  jus  benetieent.  With 
th(!  liberty  which  the  federal  Constitution  s<'eures  to  each 
State,  ami  whi<h  allows  free  play  for  local  character  and  local 
self-development  <jf  every  kind  as  well  as  for  local  k'gislation,  1 
cannot  conceive  that  the  union  of  this  continent,  for  the  purposes 
of  internal  j)eaee  an<l  external  security,  could  Ix;  anythin^^  but  a 
blesning  U)  all  who  dwell  in  it.  Nor  do  I  see  why  the  federal 
HynUtJu  should  not  l>e  capable  of  this  expansion  without  any  dan- 
ger of  disruption,  so  long  as  tlw;  fcMJeral  gr)veniment  remains 
contented  with  its  legitimate  functions.  Witiiout  being  aninuitcid 
by  any  iconoclastic  or  revolutionary  feeling  against  tlu;  British 
arist/KTac'y,    I    sliould    Ixj   glad    to   see   Canada  finally  released 
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from  its  influence,  wliicli  appears  to  me  to  be  productive  of  noth- 
ing but  flunkyism,  while  it  interferes  with  the  education  of 
the  peo})le  in  the  political  principles  on  which  a  commonwealth  of 
the  New  World  must  rest.  To  England,  whose  interest  and  honor 
never  can  be  absent  from  the  mind  of  one  whose  home  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  she  has  been,  the  nominal  loss  would, 
I  am  convinced,  be  a  real  gain.  Politically  she  retains,  as  I  have 
said,  no  real  power  over  Canada;  commercially  Canada  treats 
her  as  a  foreign  nation,  by  laying  protective  duties  on  her  goods. 
She  is  involved  in  Canadian  quarrels,  with  which  her  people  have 
no  concern,  and  she  is  bound  to  defend  Canada,  which,  as  Canada 
has  no  armaments  of  her  own,  would  be  a  most  serious  burden, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  maritime  war.  In  the  councils  of  her 
own  continent,  Canada  would  be  an  clement  friendly  to  the 
mother  country,  and  would  form  a  link  between  the  American 
and  the  European  section  of  the  English-speaking  race.  When, 
however.  Great  Britain  had  retired  politically  from  this  continent, 
no  imaginable  causes  of  quarrel  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
race  could  remain,  nor  could  the  jealousy  to  which  tail-twisters 
appeal  any  longer  exist.  Assuredly  Great  Britain  gains  noth- 
ing in  dignity  by  such  bickerings  as  she  has  gone  through  in  rela- 
tion to  the  fisheries,  or  by  having  to  wait  in  the  ante-chamber 
of  ])()litical  party  at  AVashington  till  she  is  turned  away  with 
insult. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  the  vulgar  politician  may  think 
or  do,  no  statesman,  surely,  could  wish  \iolently  to  forestall  the 
natural  course  of  events,  either  bv  militarv  force  or  bv  the  ])i*es- 
sure  of  a  tariff  war.  Tjct  the  two  kindred  communities,  in  the 
fullness  of  time  and  in  the  ripeness  of  inclination,  when  all  angry 
feeling  shall  have  departed  and  evil  memories  shall  have  ilicd 
away,  come  together  as  two  dro])S  of  water  come  together  by 
mutual  attraction.  Such  is  the  desire  of  the  wisest  and  most 
truly  ])atriotic  Americans  wliom  T  know.  Su'*h,  so  far  as  1  can 
see,  is  the  general  sentiment  of  the  American  people.  There  are 
mischief-makers  of  c()Ui"se  on  both  sides. 

While  our  political  destinies  are  working  themselves  out,  it 
seems  folly  to  deny  oui'selvcs  the  mutual  beiu'lits  of  five  com- 
mercial intercourse  and  a  full  devi'lopiueiit  of  the  resources  c»f  our 
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continent.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Canada  has  hardly  an  equal 
in  the  world ;  but  to  work  her  mines  to  a  profit  she  needs  the 
American  market,  American  capital,  American  machinery.  She 
has  lumber  in  abundance,  which  the  Middle  Stiites  of  the  Union 
especially  need,  and  which  would  be  better  economized  and 
guarded  against  forest  fires  when  it  had  been  brought  into  the 
common  store  of  the  continent  and  acquired  its  just  value.  She 
has  fish  not  only  in  her  seas,  but  in  the  great  lakes  of  her  North- 
west, which  tlie  ^liddle  Stiites  will  gladly  buy.  She  has  special 
kinds  of  agricultural  })ruducc  and  stock,  in  which  experience  shows 
that  a  j)rohtable  tra<le  would  at  once  be  opened  if  the  customs 
line  were  out  of  the  way.  On  the  other  hand,  she  wants  to  buy 
freely  the  manufactures  and  other  special  })r()ducts  of  the  wealth- 
ier and  more  scientific  country.  Nothinfir  can  be  more  manifest 
than  that  Nature  has  made  this  continciii  cccMiomically  one,  and 
that  the  Uiritl  wall  which  a  political  (piaircl  has  drawn  across  it 
i.s  a  drlianceof  Nature  and  a  renunciation  of  licr  prolTcrcd  bounty. 
All  this  is  set  fortli  in  detiiil  in  the  **  Handbook  of  C'omnitMxial 
Union,"  |)ublished  by  the  Commercial  Union  Club  of  M\.ronto, 
wliich  luLS  hithert<;  act<'d  lus  the  organ  of  ihr  niovcnicnt  in  C.iii- 
ada;  and  pn*lix<'<l  to  tin*  IIandlMM»k  is  a  map  showing  the  territo- 
rial relations  of  Canada  to  the  Unit<Ml  States,  whieh  speaks  to  the 
eye  more  plaiidy  than  any  economic  tletails  can  spt'ak  to  the 
mind.  A  coinmercia!  union  by  which  our  seas  would  be  made 
free  to  u.s  all,  alike  for  fishing  and  f«>r  navigati(>n,  can  aloiK^ 
efTeetually  put  an  end  to  disput<'S,  and  relieve  the  eoniineree  of 
the  i'ontinent  from  the  danger  of  ruinous  distmltaiM c  which  is 
threatening  it  now;  for  make  what  tn-aties  v<»u  mav  altont  the 
fiHheri«,%s,  there  will  still  be  quarrels  among  tlu;  iishernicn.  JJy 
8iicli  a  union  would  in  elTc/ct  Ihj  fuifillml  tiie  wishes  of  thr  wisest 
of  British  stiitesmen  in  the  la.st  (century,  who  desind  that  the  sej)- 
anition  l>etween  (Jreat  Britain  and  the  colonies,  sinei;  it  must 
come,  should  tiik**  tin*  form,  not  of  the  est;d»lishrnent  of  two 
|K)WerH  entirely  foreign  to  ea<"h  other,  but  of  a  partition  nf  the  An- 
glo-Siixon  heritage.  Whatever  political  elTcct  comincrcial  union 
might  have  could  not  fail  to  be  in  the  direction  of  amity,  and 
therefore  welcome!  to  thow!  who  desire  good  will  lMtwe<'n  th(!  two 
nations,  even  if  they  (hj  not  look  forward  to  political  union. 
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Canada  has,  for  her  population  and  wealth,  a  heavy  debt,  and 
she  would  have  to  devise  means  of  making  up  for  the  loss  of  rev- 
enue entailed  by  the  abolition  of  the  custom  duties  on  the  Amer- 
ican frontier.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  she  had  better  raise  rev- 
enue in  any  way  rather  than  in  one  which  shackles  her  industry 
and  puts  a  bar  to  her  trade.  This,  however,  is  a  difficulty  which 
affects  Canada  alone.  To  the  United  States,  afflicted  only  with 
financial  plethora,  financial  depletion  would  be  welcome.  A 
difficulty  extending  to  both  countries  would  be  that  of  assimilat- 
ing the  seaboard  tariff.  Assimilation  would  apparently  be  neces- 
sary, because  otherwise  there  would  be  smuggling  through  the 
country  in  which  the  tariff  was  lower  into  that  in  which  it  was 
higher.  But  the  tariffs  are  now  so  rapidly  approaching  each  other 
that  the  difficulty  of  assimilation  is  not  likely  to  prove  insuper- 
able. An  assimilation  of  excise  would  also  be  necessary,  but  here 
again  the  existing  difference  is  not  great. 

It  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  assimilation  that  Commercial 
Unionists  in  Canada  propose  to  deal  with  the  seaboard  tariff. 
They  do  not  w4sh  to  raise  the  general  question  between  protec- 
tion and  free  trade.  That,  on  any  hypothesis,  a  tariff  wall  built 
across  the  continent  is  a  nuisance  seems  to  them  a  palpable  cer- 
tainty, and  this  nuisance  they  desire  to  remove. 

The  only  commercial  opposition  in  Canada,  in  fact,  is  that  of  the 
protected  manufacturers  whose  factories  have  been  recently  called 
into  artificial  existence  by  tariff  legislation,  the  real  object  of 
which  was  to  provide  the  party  in  power  with  a  corps  of  political 
supporters  bound  by  their  commercial  interests  to  its  chariot 
wheels,  the  authors  of  the  legislation  themselves  being  notori- 
ously not  Protectionists  by  conviction.  This  interest  being  bettor 
organized,  more  political,  and  more  concentrated  in  the  cities  than 
the  other  interests,  presents  a  somewhat  formidable  front,  but  it 
would  be  a  very  small  minority  if  we  could  come  to  vote  on  the 
clear  issue.  The  farmers,  our  largest  and  mowst  powerful  indus- 
try, are  thoroughly  in  favor  of  commercial  union,  though  in  by- 
elections,  especially,  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  vote  on  any  but 
party  lines. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  a  continent,  enibraeiiig 
almost  every  variety  of  j)roduction.    By  Americans,  therefort*,  any 
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inconveniences  which  the  protective  system  may  entail  are  com- 
paratively little  felt,  just  as  they  yvere  coriiparatively  little  felt 
under  the  continental  system  of  Xapoleon,  which,  though  prohib- 
itive on  the  seaboard,  allowed  all  the  communities  included  in 
his  dominion  or  its  satrapies,  that  is,  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
to  enjoy  internal  free  trade.  But  in  a  market  so  small  as  Canada 
the  bad  effects  of  a  protective  system  have  at  once  been  felt. 
The  spasmodic  overproduction  which  it  stimulates  has  been 
speedily  followed,  as  it  was  sure  to  be,  by  a  glut,  half-time,  and 
combinations  to  keep  up  prices.  To  be  self-contained  is  the  aim 
of  protection.  By  the  possessors  of  a  continent  it  may  be  attain- 
able ;  by  the  possessors  of  a  limited  territory  it  is  not. 

Our  protected  manufacturers,  in  fact,  do  not,  in  defending 
monopoly,  rely  much  on  commercial  arguments.  They  find  it 
better  to  bcjrrow  weapons  from  the  })olitical  annory,  and  to  raise 
the  cry  of  cjutraged  loyalty.  Tliey  denounce  commercial  union 
with  the  United  States  on  the  ground  that  it  would  involve  tarilT 
discrimination  against  the  mother  country.  Afti'r  laying  protec- 
tive duties  on  British  goods,  after  running  to  Ottawa  every  ses- 
sion to  get  those  duties  raised  and  made  if  p(>ssi])le  jirohibitivo, 
these  ardent  loyalists,  as  soon  a.s  it  is  proposccl  to  admit  Ameri- 
can grxxls  into  Canada,  lift  up  their  hands  in  horror  and  cry, 
"Good  Heavens,  you  propo.^e  to  discriminate  against  the  mother 
countr)'!"  The  mother  country  herself  takes  the  matter  nioi-e 
calmly;  if  her  gcxxls  arc  to  l>e  excluded  from  Canada  it  matters 
little  Uy  her  whoso  gornls  are  admitted,  nnfl,  ns  slie  Iims  six  or 
seven  hundred  millions  investecl  in  ('anachi,  her  interest  in  its 
general  pro.sp<'rity  is  larger  than  her  interest  in  it  as  a  market. 
Her  interest  generally,  in  faet,  is  eonstantly  beenniing,  in  a  niort^ 
marked  manner,  that  of  tlie  great  investing  nation  of  the  woild. 
Tl»e  commerf;ial  unity  of  the  empire  hius  l>een  eom])leti'ly  dis- 
solved. Fmgland  has  ceased  to  give  anv  ]>referenee  to  eoloinMl 
j)nHluets  in  her  market,  and  on  the  other  liaiid  she  lias  conceded 
to  the  colonies  entire  fiseal  indep<-ndence.  Of  that  in<h'])endene(; 
ea<^;h  rjf  them  must  make  usf^  according  to  its  own  eireuinstanees, 
and  th(!  ein-umsUmees  of  Canada  are  those  of  a  nation  whose 
commerce  is  Ixmnd  up  with  tliat  of  lier  great  neighhor  and  jmrt- 
ner  on  this  continent. 
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Tlie   strongest  opposition   on  the  Canadian  side  is  not  com- 
mercial but  political.    It  is  that  of  the  Tory  Party,  which  acts  in 
unison  with  tlie  Tories  of  England,  and  like  them  desires  to  per- 
petuate and  as  far  as  possible  to  intensify  the  separation  of  Can- 
ada from  the  American  republic.     British  Toryism  has  never 
ceased  to  cherish  a  vague  hope  of  making  Canada  its  political 
outpost,  and  thus  at  once  wresting  a  portion  of  this  continent  from 
democracy,  and  establishing  here  a  balance  of  power.     The  be- 
stowal of  minor  titles  of  aristocracy  which,  since  the  recent  advent 
of  the  Tories  to  power  in  England,  has  been  actively  resumed, 
and  the  exercise  of  social  influence,  are  the  chief  instrument 
propagandism,  and  are  more  efficacious  than  might  ha\ 
supposed.    Social  influence  the  nobleman  wh     *■"  (^         ^o 
ral  still  exercises,  though  political  infl'  ^  ,    ./i^xto'  om 

bined  with  this  is  a  genuine  and  p  -"    '  »>+     t*- 

natural  love  of  the  mother  countr      ^.- 
which  takes  alarm  at  any  propose    j;' 
might  be  just  as  deeply  cherished  +,.,,1  ^ 
if  British  Canada  were  commercialh ,        .>  £.  ^. 

pletely  disconnected  from  old  Englanu  u.      '^jjjj  ^  ,.       ,      1 

old  France.     A¥e  must  add  to  these  forces  tn.    yoi    i  - 

remnant  of  positive  anti- American  feeling    , 
United  Empire  Loyalists  do  their  best,  as  has  beeii  ..ireut  .1, 

to  keep  up,  and  which  is  of  course  stimulated  by  every  hostile  or 
insulting  word  uttered  against  Canada  by  American  politicians. 
In  Cana<la,  as  in  the  United  States,  we  have  the  ])arty  system, 
with  its  everlasting  struggle  for  place  and  patronage,  its  narow 
organization,  its  shibboleths,  its  blind  serWlity,  its  corruption. 
It  is  astonishingly  difficult  to  get  the  people  out  of  their  party 
lines,  even  when  the  question  is  one  so  manifestly  vital  to  their 
material  interests  as  commercial  union.  The  Tories  have  now, 
moreover,  l)cen  for  many  years  in  })ower,  and  have  got  all  the 
machinery  of  iuHuence  and  bribery  thoroughly  into  their  hands, 
while  the  Liberiil  o[)position  has  of  late  been  weakened  and  dis- 
credited by  serious  errors  o]i  the  part  of  its  leaders,  notably  by  the 
intriiifue  into  which  in  an  evil  hour  it  was  betrayed  with  the 
KrL'ueh  Canadians  in  connection  with  the  execution  of  Kiel. 

It  is  natural  that  the  need  and  value  of  a  commereial  unii>n 
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should  be  more  felt  by  the  smaller  and  poorer  than  by  the  larger 

and  richer  country,  and  that  the  movement  in  Canada  should  at 

first  outstrip  the  movement  in  the  United  States.     Not  that  it 

would  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to  refuse  a  great  gain 

merely  because  the   gain  of   the   Canadians   might   be  greater. 

People  seem  to  be  still  haunted,  to  a  surprising  extent,  by  the 

notion  that  in  commerce  whatever  one  party  gains  must  be  so 

much  loss  to  the  other.     That  in  a   fair  bargain  both  parties  gain 

is  the  fundamental  maxim  of  trade;    nor  is  this  less  true  though, 

in  the  particular  case,  the  exchange  may  chance  to  be  more  profit- 

^:Or  necessary  to  one  party  than  to  the  other.     If  one  man 

•'^ad  and  another  shoes,  botli  benefit  by  the  exchange, 

' '  ''le  hungry  man  maybe  more  urgent  than 

\e  commercial  union  between  England 

3       PS  gained  most,  yet  England  gained 

.1^       ihink  that  he  has  settled  the  ques- 

'»by  pointing  to  the  difierence  be- 

of  the  two  markets.     Would  lie 

-o^itably  cut  off  from  itself  the  market 

«    ie  iiiarkft  of  New  England  is  by  itself 

fk..  *   '  nclttlnan  tliat  f)f  the  rest  of  the  Ignited  States? 

"  ■  y-iiy  ])arallel,  siii(;e  economic  considerations 

t^i.  not*..  .  of   political    lines.     Besides,  if  (Canada   is   ])()or  (^r 

c^>inparatively  ])oor,  it  is  because  she  is  sliut  (A\  from  tlie  market 

of  the  cr)ntinenl,  as  New  En;/land  would   Ix'  if  a  tarilT  wall   wen^ 

built  between    Ik.t  and    the   rest  of   the  Union.     C.iiiada,  as    has 

Ixicn   well  sai<l,  is  rich  bv  natnre,  poor  bv  ])olicv.      Ilcr  wealth, 

her  mineral  wealth  <'sj»ecially,  needs  a  ivvo,  market  and  American 

capitil  for  it,s  d('V(dopnient,      With  the  development  of  ('anadian 

wealth    the    popidation    of   (yjinada   an<l    hci*    juirchasing    power 

would  increjwe  and   become  :i  better  mai'ket    foi*  y\iuerican  goods. 

Thcjsc  arguments    havir  told,  and    the    nn)\('iiicnt   j('j)resente(l    in 

CongrcHH  by  Mr.  Hitt  and    Mr.    Huttcrwoith    li:is   been  :idvancing 

in  the  UniU'd    Stat4*rt  hh  fast  as  could    have   been    reasonably  e.\- 

peetcd.      It  is  in  the  liorder  States  natui'ally  that  sympathy  with 

it  in  iirst  nianifcstecl.    l)<'trnit  <-ould  not  fail  to  feel  herself  cribbed 

and  confined    by  the   t:irilT  wall.      I'ut   l>«>.'ii'<ls  of   ti'ade   in   dilTer- 

ent  parts  of  the  Union  liave  ]»;i.-scr|  fuvorable  jcsolutions;   nor  has 
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definite  opposition  of  a  commercial  kind  as  yet  been  anywhere 
developed  on  a  large  scale. 

The  opposition  here  again  to  a  measure  the  economical  ad- 
vantages of  which  nobody  seems  able  to  deny,  is  not  commercial 
but  political,  and  has  its  root  apparently  in  party.  The  govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Cleveland  was  believed,  apparently  on  good  grounds, 
to  be  in  favor  of  commercial  union,  or  at  least  of  an  extension  of 
commercial  relations  with  Canada.  This  is  enough  to  arouse  the 
opposition  of  the  other  party.  Mr.  Blaine  accordingly  takes  up 
his  parable,  to  this  effect  : 

"You  pay  your  taxes  in  Maine;  j'^ou  pay  your  taxes  in  the  United  States; 
you  yield  obedience.  You  owe  allegiance;  you  observe  the  laws.  You  live 
under  the  flag;  you  stand  ready  to  fight  for  the  national  Union,  as  you 
already  have  fought.  Beyond  the  frontier,  across  that  river,  oiu*  neighbors 
choose  another  government,  another  allegiance.  They  are  subjects  of 
Queen  Victoria ;  they  are  loyal  to  her  Majesty.  They  live  under  a  foreign 
flag.  They  do  exactly  as  they  have  a  right  to  do.  I  neither  dispute  their 
right  nor  envy  their  situation.  It  is  their  right  to  choose  for  themselves, 
as  it  is  our  right  to  choose  for  oui-selves.  But  I  am  opposed,  teetotally 
opposed,  to  giving  the  Canadians  the  sentimental  satisfaction  of  weaving 
the  British  flag,  paying  British  taxes,  and  the  actual  cash  remunera- 
tion of  American  markets.  They  cannot  have  both  at  the  same  time. 
If  they  come  with  us  they  can  have  what  we  have;  but  it  is  an  absolute 
wrong  against  the  rights  of  American  citizens  that  millions  of  men 
who  owe  the  United  States  no  allegiance,  who  take  no  part  nor  lot  with 
us,  who  are  not  of  us,  but  choose  to  be  foreign  to  us — it  is  an  absolute 
wrong  for  a  Democratic  Congress  to  say  that  they  shall  have  exactly  the 
same  share  in  our  markets  and  the  same  privileges  of  trade  under  our  flag 
that  we  have.  I  do  not  believe  any  gentleman  from  the  other  side  who 
may  now  be  doing  me  the  honor  to  listen  to  me,  would  say  himself,  glad 
as  he  njight  be  of  the  advantage,  that  it  was  fair  play.  It  is  not  fair  play. 
It  is  not  taking  care  of  your  own.  It  is  not  looking  out  for  the  rights  of 
those  who  are  obedient,  honest,  and  loyal  citizens,  and  a  government  would 
be  in  default  as  to  the  duty  it  owes  the  humblest  citizen  if  it  chose  to  say 
that  we  have  no  market  here  that  shall  be  sacred  to  our  people,  any  moi*e 
than  it  shall  be  sacred  to  those  who  are  alien  to  us  and  owe  allegiance  to 
Queen  Victoria." 

You  cannot  Iniy  of  a  woman  or  sell  to  ner  without  marrying 
her.  Tt  would  be  about  as  reasonable  to  assert  tliis  as  to  say  that 
one  countrv  cannot  trade  freely  with  another  without  entering 
into  ])olitical  union.  Suj){H)se  it  were  a  (piestiiui  between  Fninoe 
and  Belgium,  or  between  CuM-many  and  Holland — to  preserve  the 
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analogy  of  relative  size,  though  in  fact  the  relative  size  of  the 
nations  which  enter  into  a  fiscal  arrangement  has  no  more  to  do 
YTiib.  the  matter  than  the  relative  corpulence  of  the  store  keeper 
and  his  customer — would  it  be  "  an  absolute  wrong  "  to  let  a  Bel- 
gian trade  with  Fi'enchmen  without  becoming  a  Frenchman,  or 
to  let  a  Dutchman  trade  with  GeiTnans  without  becomins^  a  Ger 
man,  as  Mr.  Blaine  avers  that  it  would  be  to  let  a  Canadian  trade 
with  Americans  without  becoming  an  American?  To  come 
nearer  home,  is  it  an  absolute  wrong  that  the  American  wheat 
grower  or  cotton  grower  should  pay  American  taxes,  enjoy  the 
substantial  satisfaction  of  waving  the  American  flag,  and  at  the 
same  time  receive  the  actual  cash  remuneration  of  British  markets? 
For  some  articles,  eggs  and  fruit  for  instance,  there  is  already 
free  trade  between  Canada  and  tlie  United  States.  When  an 
American  buys  an  egg  of  a  Canadian  or  a  Canadian  bu3's  an  egg 
of  an  American,  is  there  any  violation  of  fiscal  justice,  or  any 
confusion  of  [x>litical  allegiance?  "So  far  as  I  can  help  it," 
says  Mr.  Blaine  in  the  next  paragraph  of  his  speech,  "  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  (the  j^eople  of  Canada)  shall  be  Canadians  and 
Americans  at  one  and  the  same  time."  Mr.  Morton,  the  candi- 
date of  Mr.  Blaine's  party  for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  retiring  Vice-President  of  a  great  Canadian  railway, 
and  one,  as  it  happens,  of  an  especially  political  kin<l.  Is  his  na- 
tionality am})iguous?  Would  any  man  of  Mr.  Blaine's  .ability 
use  sucli  arguments  anywhere  but  on- the  stump? 

"  Tliey  can  choose  their  sid(U)f  the  question,"  says  ^fr.  Blaine 
of  the  Canadians,  "and  nnnain  over  there."  Docs  he  rc(piire 
th.'it  tlicy  shall  leave  their  own  country  and  come  over  Ixxlily  to 
his  before  he  will  trade  with  them?  The  fact  is,  as  it  may  be 
irn|K)rtiint  to  him  and  to  those  on  whose  prejudices  he  is  working 
to  know,  that  a  laiyc  number  of  Canadians  do  not  "remain  over 
tlierc."  1'he  industry  and  commerce  of  their  own  country  being 
kept  )>ack  by  the  coinnien;ial  blockade,  th(y  flock  by  thousands 
and  Uiwn  of  thousands  into  tln^  United  Stat(\s,  where  thev  com- 
JH'U"  with  American  labor,  and  draw  th(i  cash  remuncTatioii  of 
the  American  market,  often  without  ever  ]>econiing  Americ.in 
eitiz^'us.     The   consc(picnc<'   of   the  syst^'in    <^»f  separation  which 

Mr.  lilaine  uj»hoIds  is,  in  short,  a  constant  displacement  of  jK)pu- 
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lation,  with  results,  to  say  the  least,  much  less  beneficial  to  his 
countrymen  than  would  bo  the  development  of  Canadian  re- 
sources by  free  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  the  reciprocal 
opening  of  the  Canadian  market,  thus  enhanced  in  value,  to 
American  manufactures. 

"They  are  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria;  they  are  loyal  to  her 
Majesty."  In  those  words  no  doubt  lies  the  sting.  But  suppos- 
ing it  desirable  that  Canadians  should  change  their  political  con- 
dition, is  it  the  part  of  a  statesman,  by  treating  them  as  objects 
of  special  disfavor  and  maintaining  a  commercial  blockade  against 
them,  to  harden  them  in  an ti- American  feeling  and  force  them  to 
cling  more  tightly  than  ever  to  their  transatlantic  connection? 
The  day,  let  us  hope,  is  coming — it  begins  already  to  dawn  in 
the  pages  of  the  best  American  writers  on  history — when  this 
cultivation,  for  demagogic  purposes,  of  a  hatred  which  has  long 
ceased  to  be  reciprocated  or  to  have  any  rational  cause,  while  it 
manifestly  outrages  the  ties  of  nature,  will  be  denounced  as 
utterly  ignoble  and  consigned  to  an  ignominious  grave.  But 
however  this  may  be,  to  allow  hatred  of  England  to  cast  its 
shadow  over  the  destinies  of  this  continent,  depriving  us  of  the 
measure  of  wealth  and  prosperity  which  nature  offers  us,  and 
sowing,  it  may  be,  the  seeds  of  future  political  trouble  in  the 
North,  similar  to  that  which  slavery  bred  in  the  South,  would 
surely  be  a  policy  worthy  of  a  Malay.  Canada,  as  has  been 
already  said,  is  in  fact  independent ;  in  form  and  name  only  is 
she  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain.  Statesmanship  looks  to  facts 
and  not  to  forms  or  names. 

There  is  another  thing  which  is  not  considered  by  Mr.  Blaine 
and  those  other  politicians  who  insist  that  Canada  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  trade  with  the  United  States  unless  she  will  surrender 
her  political  independence.  Congress  has  now  been  for  six  years 
trying  to  admit  Dakota,  whose  title  is  unquestionable,  as  a  State 
of  the  Union,  and  has  failed.  Would  it  be  able  to  incor[)orate 
Canada,  supposing  even  that  Canada  herself  consented?  The 
obstacle  in  the  case  of  Dakota  is  party,  the  balance  of  which  poli- 
ticians fear  would  be  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  Dakota  as  a 
State.  Would  not  the  same  cause  operate  on  a  far  largiT  scale 
to  prevent  the  incorporation  of  Canada?     Supposing  thci'O  was 
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reason  to  believe  that  the  Canadian  vote  would  be  Democratic, 
should  we  not  have  Mr.  Blaine  himself,  if  he  were  in  Congress, 
maneuvering  and  filibustering  session  after  session  to  put  off  an- 
nexation? To  the  foreign  observer  Congress  in  its  present  state 
appears  to  be,  if  not  a  broken-down  machine,  a  machine  so 
trammeled  in  its  action  and  reduced  to  such  helplessness  by 
party,  that  it  is  incapable  of  passing  even  the  most  needful  do- 
mestic measures,  much  more  of  dealing  successfully  with  vast 
questions  of  external  policy.  One  is  led  to  raise  the  question 
whether  the  infusion  of  a  political  element,  such  as  Canada  would 
be,  unfettered  by  the  existing  party  organizations  of  the  United 
States,  may  not  be  necessary  to  restore  the  vital  energy  of  the 
Constitution.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  what  the  Republicans 
could  find,  even  for  electioneering  purposes,  better  than  a  meas- 
ure which  woidd  at  once  reduce  the  surplus  revenue  by  the 
amount  levied  on  imports  from  Canada,  and  at  the  same  time 
largely  extend  the  market  for  American  manufactures  and  the 
field  for  the  investment  of  American  capital. 

In  .spitp,  liowever,  of  the  oj)])ositi()n  on  one  side  of  Mr.  Blaine 
and  others  who  apparently  seek  to  keep  alive  war  sentiment  for 
the  support  f>f  thf  war  tarifi",  anfl  on  the  other  side  of  Canadian 
Tories  ho.«tile  to  the  extension  of  relations  witli  the  United  States, 
commercial  union  was  vi.sibly  gaining  grounil.  Mr.  Ilitt's  reso- 
lution authorizing*"  tlio  President,  in  case  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment shouhl  be  found  favorable,  to  take  action  })\  a])pointing  a 
cornmi.ssion,  had  pa.ssed  the  Ilr)use  Connnitte<M)n  Foreign  Aifairs 
and  seemed  to  liave  a  fair  chance  of  passing  the  House.  In 
Canada  th(;  liibenil  Party  had  definitively  ado])ted  commercial 
union,  under  the  name  of  "unrestricted  reciprocity,"  as  its  plat- 
form, and  had  evidently  renewed  its  own  vigor  thereby.  T\\i'  ?-eso- 
lutioiiH  movcfl  by  its  lea<lers  in  Parliament  had  Ix'cn  vot<'d  down, 
but  this  harl  l)een  the  act  of  a  majority  elected  Ix'fon^  t)i(^  flag  of 
cxymumrrhi]  union  h;id  l)cen  unfurled,  and  on  a  dilTerent  issue. 
Pr(K>fH  of  a^lhesion  wen;  ])eing  received  from  mII  j).irts  of  the 
country,  notably  from  the  great  farming  region  of  tlu;  North- 
west. The  tide  liad  begun  to  turn  ngainst  the  Tory  and  Sej)ar 
atist  government,  (;ven  in  thr-  by-elections,  and  coniniercial 
unionists  were   looking  forward  with   confidence!   to   tin;  gcaieral 
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election  three  years  hence,  when  the  broad  issue  will  be  brought 
before  the  whole  people. 

Now,  however,  comes  the  rejection  of  the  Fisheries  Treaty 
by  the  Senate,  followed  by  the  President's  "thunderbolt  out  of 
the  blue."  The  inevitable  consequences  in  Canada  have  been  a 
temporary  revival  of  bad  feeling,  and  an  accession  of  strength  to 
the  Tory  and  anti- American  Party,  which  has  not  failed  to  make 
capital  of  the  occasion.  It  must  be  added  that  President  Cleve- 
land has  impaired  the  personal  influence  which  he  had  acquired 
in  Canada,  where  the  people  had  learned  to  regard  his  char- 
acter with  respect  and  confidence,  and  felt  more  interest  in  his 
election  than  they  have  felt  in  any  question  of  American  politics 
within  my  memory.  The  cause  of  commercial  union  receives  a 
temporary  check.  Such  are  the  adverse  accidents  to  which  an 
economic  reform,  or  a  practical  reform  of  any  kind,  is  exposed  in 
steering  its  course  among  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  party  politics. 
But  those  who  are  familiar  with  conflicts  of  opinion  know  better 
than  to  expect  the  tide  to  be  always  flowing,  or  to  despond  be- 
cause for  a  time  they  encounter  a  backward  current.  The  Cana- 
dians are  only  too  well  trained  to  understand  the  meaning  and 
measure  the  importance  of  a  political  maneuver,  and  they  have 
received  the  thunderbolt  on  the  whole  with  great  composure.  So 
have  the  people  of  England,  notwithstanding  a  little  talk  in  one 
high  Tory  quarter  about  ironclads.  The  cloud  which  had  come 
over  commercial  union  already  begins  to  show  its  silver  lining. 
Mr.  Sherman's  speech  by  its  friendly  tone  gives  hope  of  the  best 
and  the  only  effectual  termination  of  all  these  disputes.  The 
map  of  the  continent  will  remain  unchanged  and  continue  to  bear 
stamped  upon  it  economic  unity  as  the  fiat  of  nature,  while 
the  momentary  alarm  produced  by  the  threat  of  retaliation  will 
have  brought  home  to  all  minds,  and  particularly  to  those  of  the 
Americans  and  Canadians  concerned  in  the  industries  specially 
threatened,  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  forever,  in  the  only 
possible  way,  to  the  danger  of  commercial  war. 

GoLDWiN  Smith. 
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OxE  of  the  most  noticeable  facts  of  the  present  day  is  the 
great  and  general  interest  in  statistics.  It  is  now  admitted  that 
every  economic  hypothesis  must  be  tried  by  the  test  of  figures  to 
see  if  it  coincides  with  the  facts  of  life.  It  is  also  admitted  that 
these  figures  must  be  compiled,  sorted,  and  corrected  by  well- 
trained  men  and  the  work  guided  by  their  judgment,  so  that  the 
figures  may  not  lie.  Both  parties  in  the  national  Congress  have 
united  in  establishing  the  national  Department  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, and  more  than  half  the  States  have  established  State 
bureaus.  Not  least  significant  among  various  incidents  is  the 
fact  that  special  labor  organizations  are  making  appointments  of 
statisticians  by  whom  the  specific  figures  relating  to  their  se})arate 
departments  of  labor  may  be  compiled.  After  a  few  years  there 
will  be  a  basis  for  a  true  science  of  statistics  sucli  as  has  never 
heret^jfore  existed;  it  almost  exists  to-day,  and  from  it  a  true 
science  of  inductive  political  economy  may  soon  Ijc  evolved. 

By  drawing  from  every  source  as  yet  available,  the  writer 
has  recently  presented  stitistics  which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  ])r()v- 
ing,  so  far  as  figures  suflioe  for  proof,  that  greater  progress  than 
ever  before  has  been  made  during  the  present  generation,  dating 
from  18^5,  when  this  nation  first  truly  attainecl  its  independence, 
in  providing  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  shelter,  and  clothing, 
and  in  organizing  the  mac^hinery  for  distributing  the  iKvessaries 
of  life.  Computati(jns  have  jilso  Ix'en  given  which  go  fai*  to  j)rovo 
uol  only  that  since  the  dangers,  diiliculties,  and  destruciion  of 
the  Civil  War  were  surmounted  and  since  slavery  was  abolished, 
there  has  been  a  more  etpial  distribution  of  tin*  necessaries  of  lift; 
among  the  masses  of  th(»  people  of  this  countrv,  but  also  that 
tliore  Ikih  In-cn  a  more  (Mpiitabh^  distribution  since;  the  standard 
of  valu(!  of  the  (country  was  nveslablished  ofi  a  specie  basis. 

N<j  attempt  lias  yet  ])een  made  to  compile  or  to  compare  the 
statistics  of  the   hj^urs  of  labr)r,  but  figures  arc   not   needed   to 
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prove  to  any  one  who  has  even  a  moderate  faculty  for  observa- 
tion, that  the  hours  of  labor  as  a  whole  have  been  diminished, 
while  much  of  the  hard  hand  work  has  been  displaced  by  labor- 
saving  mechanism.  In  the  factory,  either  by  way  of  legislation 
or  in  spite  of  legislation,  it  matters  not  which  for  our  present 
purpose,  ten  hours  have  become  customary  in  place  of  eleven  or 
even  twelve ;  the  usual  hours  of  work  in  textile  factories  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago  having  been  thirteen  and  even  fourteen.  In 
the  building  trades,  either  by  way  of  trade  unions  or  in  spite  of 
them,  nine  and  ten  hours  have  become  customary  in  place  of 
eleven  and  twelve,  or  even  more.  In  all  the  great  retail  shops 
and  wholesale  warehouses  in  which  goods  are  distributed,  the 
hour  of  closing  is  earlier  and  the  hour  of  opening  is  later  than  it 
used  to  be.  In  the  factory  the  rooms  are  better  lighted,  better 
ventilated,  and  in  winter  more  uniformly  heated  than  ever  before. 
Attention  to  sanitary  conditions  has  become  necessary  even  to 
pecuniary  success.  In  the  field  the  farm  laborer  rides  upon  the 
plow  or  upon  the  mowing  machine,  the  hay  rake,  or  the  tedder, 
freed  from  the  hard  labor  of  guiding  the  plow  by  hand,  mowing 
the  hay  with  the  scythe,  or  reaping  the  harvest  with  the  sickle. 
The  steam  harvester  and  thresher  have  rendered  the  work  of 
saving  the  grain  crop  vastly  more  effective  and  much  less  arduous 
to  each  person.  In  the  building  trades  the  small  hoisting  engine 
lifts  the  men  and  the  materials  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  build- 
ings, while  much  of  the  heavy  work  of  preparing  the  timber  and 
other  materials,  which  formerly  required  long  and  arduous  work 
by  hand,  is  done  by  steam  or  water  power  in  the  factory.  The 
optimist  can  thus  find  on  every  side  facts  which  sustain  his  view 
that  the  general  struggle  for  life  is  becoming  easier  and  not 
harder,  while  the  statistics  of  the  life  insurance  companies  prove 
that  the  duration  of  life  is  lengthening. 

Even  in  some  cases  where  the  quality  of  the  working  people 
may  appear  t(^  have  deteriorated,  and  their  standard  of  living  to 
be  no  longer  equal  to  what  it  was  in  the  same  pui*suit  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  (me  may  find,  on  looking  a  little  deeper  into  the 
causes  of  the  change,  that  by  way  of  inij)roveinents  in  ninehinery 
either  less  intelligence  or  h>ss  nieehanieal  aptitude  is  now  re- 
(juired   on  th(^  part  of   those  who  tend   the   nuu'hines   than   was 
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formerly  needed  in  the  same  branch  of  industry.  In  this  way  a 
class  of  operatives  has  been  brought  into  the  factory  and  there 
enabled  to  do  efficient  work,  for  whom  a  few  years  since  there 
would  have  been  no  place  above  the  plane  of  unskilled,  menial, 
or  common  labor;  while  the  class  of  operatives  formerly 
required  to  do  this  kind  of  work  has  been  lifted  up  to  better 
conditions,  better  work,  and  better  wages  by  the  possession  of 
the  same  superior  qualities  which  first  enabled  them  to  do  the 
work  of  the  factory  when  the  machinery  did  less  and  the  man  or 
woman  did  more.  Forty  or  fifty  years  since,  the  daughtei'S  of 
the  farmers  of  Xew  Enorland  worked  thirteen  hours  a  day  in  the 
cotton  factor}'  in  order  to  earn  $175  a  year;  to-day  French  Cana- 
dians, working  ten  hours  a  day,  earn  $300  a  year ;  yet  the  cost  of 
labor  is  less  now  tlian  ever  before. 

Every  point  thus  far  recited  can  be  sustained  by  such  evidence 
that  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  by  any  one.  In  a  broad  and  general 
way  it  might  be  {)roved  that  Uncle  Sam  and  his  children  have 
obtained  such  power  over  tlie  mechanism  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution during  tlie  ]a.st  twenty-five  years,  that  if  the  long  liours 
of  work  required  tliirty  years  ago  to  produce  the  materials  for  a 
naiTow  and  |K>or  subsi.sUmce  were  now  a]>plie<l  under  the  new 
conditions,  the  siune  liours  would  yield  at  least  one-third  more  of 
all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  than  they  did  then.  ^J^his 
gain  in  power  ha.s  Ix^en  applied  in  two  ways.  First,  it  has  led  in 
part  to  shortening  the  hours  oi  work.  Secondly,  it  luis  led  in 
part  t^^)  thr*  attiiinment  of  a  more  ample  subsistoncM^  and  to  a 
hi^dier  sL'indard  of  common  comfort  and  welfare.  A  better  sub- 
8i8t<mee,  better  clothing,  and  bett<*r  shelt<.'r  an;  now  obtained  with 
«hort<'r  hours  of  work  and  hss  arduous  effort  than  ever  before, 
by  all  who  have  aptitude  and  industry  cou]>le(l  with  the  mental 
capa<:ity  whieh  is  required  U)  enable  tlu^m  to  a(lo])t  tlu;  new 
methfi^ls.  Such  mu.<<t  be  the  necessary  conclusion  from  a  eom- 
parison  of  tin*  conditions  of  the  present  generation  with  those  of 
the  one  n(!Xt  [)reee(ling  it. 

Yet  no  f>ne  can  be  blind  to  the  fjutt  that  in  many  o(U'.upations 
whieh  are  necf^asary  t^)  the  present  mode  (►f  lit'e,  great  numluirs  of 
|XjrHonH  are  either  worke<i  to  the  utmost  of  th<!ir  strength,  <;r  else 
are  of  neccftsity  (K'eupicd  «f)  many  liours  of  ea<'h  day  that  what 
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time  remains  to  them  is  barely  sufficient  for  eating  and  sleeping, 
so  that  healthy  recreation  is  absolutely  wanting.  Time  has  not 
yet  been  saved  to  all.  The  well-trained  or  skilled  workman  can 
get  more  with  less  effort,  but  the  common  laborers  have  increased 
relatively  in  their  number  by  immigration,  and  are  not  yet  edu- 
cated to  the  level  of  the  present  opportunity ;  hence  arises  want 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  a  waste  of  abundance  which  with  bet- 
ter individual  training  might  be  saved  and  made  conducive  to 
comfort  and  leisure. 

Again,  many  occupations  which  are  necessary  to  the  present 
methods  of  life,  and  without  which  modern  society  could  not 
exist  in  its  present  form — especially  the  kind  of  work  which  is 
done  in  great  factories,  mines,  and  furnaces — involve  the  continu- 
ous labor  of  multitudes  of  men  and  even  of  women  under  very 
monotonous  and  in  some  few  branches  even  noxious  conditions, 
or  else  under  conditions  in  which  the  attainment  of  even  a  phy- 
sically clean  and  wholesome  life  for  a  part  of  each  day  or  week 
seems  almost  hopeless. 

What  is  called  division  of  labor  distributes  and  sorts  men  and 
women  each  to  a  separate  part  of  the  work,  which  may  be  in 
some  cases  harmful  to  health,  in  some  cases  so  extremely  monot- 
onous that  there  is  no  mental  stimulus  in  it,  and  in  some  cases  so 
depressing  or  even  degrading  in  its  necessary  conditions  as  to 
preclude  almost  any  hope  of  mental  development.  It  is  one  kind 
of  work  all  the  time,  in  place  of  many  and  varying  kinds  divid- 
ing the  longer  day's  labor.  In  former  days  there  may  have  been 
more  hard  work,  more  unpleasant  work,  and  even  more  un- 
wholesome work  to  be  done ;  but  was  it  not  so  divided  and  dis- 
tributed that  but  few  persons  were  limited  to  work  of  any  one 
kind,  day  in  and  day  out,  for  tliree  hundred  days  in  the  year? 
Was  there  not  more  variety,  more  versatility,  and  more  o])jM>rtu- 
nity  for  young  men  and  women  to  find  out  for  themselves  what 
they  could  do  in  the  best  way,  and  also  a  better  opportunity  to 
im])rove  their  j)osition  than  there  is  now  in  the  arts  to  which  this 
so-called  system  of  division  of  hilnn-  has  been  applied?  Was 
there  not  also  a  more  humane  relation  between  the  employer  anil 
the  employed,  more  sympathy,  and  more  recognized  mutnality 
in  tiie  service  of  each  to  the  otluu'?     ^'et,  if  the  great  faeti>rv  did 
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not  exist,  and  were  it  not  for  modem  machinery  and  mechanism 
and  this  subdivision  of  labor  which  has  become  necessary  to  any 
adequate  supply  of  the  means  of  living,  how  could  the  existing 
population  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  of  whom  at  the  present 
time  more  than  one-fourth  are  foreign-born,  and  more  than  one- 
haK  of  foreign  parentage,  live  even  as  well  as  they  do?  Had  it 
not  been  possible  for  these  foreigners  to  come  here  in  order  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  is  offered,  how  could 
they  have  existed  at  all  in  the  lands  which  gave  them  birth, 
which  are  even  now  over-crowded?  If  it  sometimes  seems  that 
progress  and  poverty  march  together,  one  may  ask  what  would 
have  been  the  poverty  without  the  progress?  If  the  analysis  of 
our  present  condition,  relatively  good  as  it  is  compared  to  former 
times  or  to  other  countries,  yet  proves  that  only  a  narrow,  poor, 
and  meager  life  has  become  possible  to  great  masses  of  people,  in 
what  direction  shall  we  look  for  the  progress  in  which  jioverty 
shall  cease  t<^)  ])e  one  of  the  phases  or  correlatives?  Can  we  lift 
great  masses  of  pctjple  all  together  to  a  higher  plane,  or  must  we 
rest  content  with  such  developments  as  open  their  own  way  to 
those  who  have  the  eyes  to  see  and  the  capacity  to  attain  each  for 
himself  or  herself?  Can  any  one  be  boostcil  by  tlu^  state  who 
cannot  help  hinisclf? 

Aft^T  all  has  IxM-n  j)roved  in  respect  to  greater  abundance, 
lower  c(jst,  more  ec^uitable  distribution,  higher  wages,  and  smaller 
margins  of  j)rofit;  aft<T  all  has  boon  rocitrd  that  can  be;  claimed 
in  the  line  of  jtrogn-ss,  what  d«»es  it  come  to?  What  is  the 
njsult?  What  is  the  present  mejisure  or  limit  witliin  which  each 
an«l  all  must  of  necessity  subsist?  Is  it  suflicient  and  ought  it  to 
induce  content,  or  is  there  a  sound  and  rcjusonable  cau.sc  fur  dis- 
content and  a  craving  for  something  Iw.'tter? 

In  nnler  to  consider  these  questions  great  aggregates  in  mil- 
lions  must  be  avoided;  such  figures  only  niislea<l  and  (hludc 
^riie  conrlitions  of  life  nnist  ])e  brought  down  to  tlu;  unit  of  th(^ 
individual  or  of  the  family.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  few 
who  have  attained  an  abundance,  ;uid  who  hav(!  n*ap('<l  the  full 
bcnelit  of  all  that  Hei(;n(!<!  and  invention  liave  enable<j  them  to 
aee/»rnpliHh,  may  for  tlie  first  time  })egin  to  comprehend  theasjM'irt 
of  life  that  is  preHent4Ml  to  thr  many  who  have  not,   yet  H<'ejire(|  ji 
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much  better  subsistence,  or  a  more  suitable  dwelling,  or  greater 
comfort  and  better  opportunities. 

These  problems  must  be  studied  from  below  as  well  as  from 
above,  from  within  as  well  as  from  without,  if  the  discontent  of 
the  present  day  is  to  be  removed  by  gradual,  peaceful,  and  ade- 
quate methods ;  for  the  very  reason  that  the  better  conditions  of 
life  which  are  now  so  readily  attained  by  those  who  are  capable 
of  grasping  the  opportunity  offered  them,  bring  into  more  and 
more  conspicuous  contrast  the  adverse  conditions  of  those  who 
have  not  yet  become  capable  of  such  attainment. 

Probably  very  few  of  the  persons  who  will  read  this  article,  in 
fact  very  few  among  those  who  read  with  interest  and  intelligence 
any  articles,  essays,  or  books  upon  what  is  called  the  labor  ques- 
tion, have  themselves  had  the  kind  of  experience  which  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  comprehend  the  aspect  of  life  to  the  man 
who  can  earn  only  one  or  two  dollars  a  day  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  of  his  family,  if  he  has  one.  Perhaps  even  a  less 
number  may  have  the  kind  of  imagination  that  will  enable  them, 
without  having  liad  the  experience,  to  comprehend  the  struggle 
for  life  on  these  terms,  even  if  they  try  to  put  themselves  in  the 
place  of  the  common  laborer  or  of  the  mechanic  who  can  barely 
do  the  limited  and  monotonous  work  in  which  he  is  occupied, 
without  the  prospect  of  ever  doing  anything  more  or  different. 

If  it  shall  prove  that  a  great  number  of  people  at  the  bottom 
can  barely  exist,  while  a  considerable  number  at  the  top  enjoy 
much  more  than  is  required  for  a  gooil  subsistence,  may  it  not 
soon  become  necessary  for  those  who  are  in  possession  of  wealth 
to  justify  their  position,  by  proving  that  by  the  use  either  of  tlieir 
own  personal  ability  or  of  their  capital  they  add  more  to  the 
annual  product  from  whicli  all  incomes  are  derived  than  they 
take  from  it  for  their  own  consumption?  The  man  of  superior 
ability  may  add  a  million  dollai's'  worth  a  year  to  the  value  of 
the  annual  product,  which  ad(litit)n  except  for  him  wouUl  not 
have  been  made;  from  this  he  may  secure  a  pei-sonal  iiu*ome  i>f 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  yet  he  costs  the  eoiiinuinity 
only  what  lie  and  those  who  dcpt'iid  upon  liim  consume.  Is  he 
not  a  cheuj)  man  lor  the  community  to  employ. in  its  service, 
even  if  \\v  finds  his  recreatioTj  in  fine  hoi*ses  and  a  fast  yacht? 
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If  mne-tenths  of  the  product  which  he  has  brought  into  use 
falls  into  the  common  stock  whether  he  will  or  not,  cannot  the 
community  well  afford  to  him  his  tithe  even  if  he  wastes  it  ?  Yan- 
derbilt  reduced  the  cost  of  moving  a  barrel  of  flour  a  thousand 
miles  from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  fifty  cents ;  was  he  not  a  cheap 
man  for  the  community  to  employ  even  if  he  did  make  a  hundred 
million  dollars?  What  he  made  himself  was  but  a  tithe  of  what 
he  saved  to  the  community. 

In  other  essavs  I  liave  endeavored  to  show  that  not  exceedinor 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  a  normal  or  average  year  can  be 
saved  in  a  concrete  form  and  added  to  the  capital  of  the  nation. 
Whether  this  ratio  is  correct  or  not,  it  will  be  admitted  by  all 
that  a  certain  amount  of  capital  must  be  saved  in  some  way  in 
order  that  srxiiety  may  continue  to  exist,  even  under  the  present 
narrow  conditions  of  life.  It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  it  is 
more  imjH.>rtiint  that  eaj»ital  should  be  eflicicntly  maintained  than 
it  is  to  determine  who  saves  it  or  who  controls  it.  A  large  part 
of  this  addition  to  capital  may,  and  doubtless  d(x»s,  consist  of  the 
savings  of  j)ers()ns  who  can  never  hoj)c  to  accumulate  enough  to 
enable  them.K<'lves  t^)  give  up  work  in  their  lat<.T  years,  (H*  t<>  live 
wholly  u|K)n  the  income  of  what  they  may  siive.  The  most  that 
the  great  majority  can  exj>ect  U)  do,  i.s  to  lay  up  a  moderate  sum 
of  which  they  may  ex|x;ncl  the  principal  when  thiy  become  dis- 
qualififMl  for  work,  unless  they  are  tlu'n  supported  by  their  chil- 
dren wholly  or  in  part. 

There  are  no  tiitn  by  mi'ans  of  whieh  tli(»  number  of  the  rich 
or  even  u{  the  well-to-do  jxTsons  can  Ik?  set  olT  as  a  separate  class 
frf>m  the  rest  of  the  community;  that  is  to  siiy,  tlirre  is  no  wav  lo 
find  out  how  many  can  accumulate  a  suifieient  amount  of  capital 
to  enabh*  therns^-lves  or  th<*ir  children  X*}  live  upon  tin*  inconir  of 
their  projMTty  without  furtluT  work.  SuHicje  it  that  the  j)ropor- 
tion  is  very  small  indeed  in  point  of  nuinbcr;  and  as  th(^  margin 
of  profit  ber-omes  less,  or  as  the  amount  of  capital  re(piired  in  order 
to  yield  an  income  sufiicient  for  a  eonifort;d)hi  suppoit  without 
work  })CComeH  grwiter,  the  proportirin  of  tho.m^  who  can  hope  to 
live  without  work  in  their  lat«'r  ycais  will  prohahly  diminish 
rather  than  increjuH*'  as  time  goes  on. 

It  is  proliable,  U>  siiy  the  Iciust,  that  fidly  ninety  j>er  cent,  of 
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the  whole  body  of  the  pcoj^le  spend  nearly  all  that  they  earn ;  of 
this  ninety  per  cent,  a  portion  may,  by  setting  aside  a  moderate 
part  of  their  small  earnings,  become  the  owners  of  a  house,  or 
become  depositors  in  a  savings  bank,  or  insure  their  lives  in  a 
moderate  way ;  of  the  remaining  ten  per  cent,  a  part  save  enough 
to  protect  themselves  against  want  in  their  later  years,  and  a  very 
small  part  may  become  i-icli,  and  then  need  not  work  unless  they 
choose.  There  are  but  few  in  each  generation  who  do  not  choose 
to  work,  whatever  their  motive  may  be  and  however  rich  they 
may  be ;  the  actual  drones  are  but  a  small  fraction  even  of  the 
rich,  hardly  calling  for  attention.  They  are,  like  Mr.  Toots,  of 
little  consequence  to  themselves  and  of  no  consequence  to  others. 

When  it  is  admitted  that  the  whole  capital  of  the  richest 
State  in  this  Union  does  not,  and  probably  never  can,  exceed  in 
value  three  years'  annual  product  of  the  same  State ;  and  that 
the  people  of  the  richest  State  are  always  within  one  year  of 
starvation,  within  two  years  of  being  naked,  and  within  a  very 
few  years  of  being  houseless  and  homeless,  unless  they  work  for 
a  living,  what  possibility  is  there  that  any  considerable  part  of 
one  generation  can  save  their  children  to  any  extent  from  the 
beneficent  necessity  of  supporting  themselves?  Our  present  ag- 
gregate product,  whatever  it  may  be,  being  mostly  consumed  by 
those  who  work  for  a  living,  what  is  the  limit  within  which  the 
measure  or  cost  of  living  must  of  necessity  be  confined?  When 
we  have  settled  this  question  we  may  ask.  What  is  the  aspect  of 
life  to  the  average  man  or  woman  who  works  for  a  living  in 
order  to  gain  a  mere  subsistence,  and  what  can  we  do  to  better  it? 

In  the  next  article  I  will  give  the  reasons  for  my  conclusion 
that  the  present  limit  within  which  the  great  mass  of  the  }XH>ple 
of  this  country  must  find  food,  fuel,  shelter,  and  clothing  ranges 
between  that  which  forty  cents  and  that  which  sixty  cents  a  day 
will  buy  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  community,  the 
average  not  exceeding  what  fifty  cents  a  day  will  purchase.  It 
requires  tlie  work  for  gain  or  the  earnings  in  money  of  more  tlum 
one  in  three  in  the  })opulation  to  sustain  the  whole  comnumity; 
and  the  average  earnings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  {)eople  ningo 
from  $1.00  to  $3.00  a  day,  on  which  carnini^s  i\xvoc  pei-sons  must 
be  sheltered,  fed,  and  clothed. 
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The  picture  whicli  is  brought  before  the  eye  or  mind  of  him 
who  can  take  in  the  full  significance  of  these  figures  is  somewhat 
appalling.  It  might  lead  many  to  ask,  If  this  is  the  result  of  the 
highest  civilization  yet  attained  by  the  most  favored  nation,  is 
life  on  the  whole  worth  living?  and  one  must  carefully  guard 
himself  against  the  influences  of  materialistic  philosophy  in  order 
to  keep  an  even  balance  in  his  own  life. 

It  may  not  be  judicious  for  the  mere  business  observer,  wdio 
cannot  claim  to  be  able  to  comprehend  anything  more  than  the 
elements  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  to  venture  to  forecast  the 
future ;  yet  to  many  prosperous  persons  who  now  pay  little  regard 
to  the  blind  struggle  of  vast  numbers  of  working  men  and  women 
to  improve  their  condition,  and  who  think  workmen  have  no  rights 
to  be  secured  and  no  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  one  may  rightly  put 
the  question,  Have  not  you  also  something  to  do  in  the  solution 
of  these  problems?  Are  there  not  signs  of  danger?  May  not  the 
existing  unbeara])le  tension  among  European  nations,  burdened  as 
they  are  with  monstrous  national  debts  that  can  never  be  paid,  and 
with  huge  and  onerous  standing  armies  which  it  seems  to  be  im- 
possible to  disband,  end  in  revolutions  in  which  many  feudal 
privileges  and  vested  wrongs  may  go  down  forever,  but  in  which 
also  many  institutions  covering  not  only  rights  of  property  in 
land  but  in  all  the  products  on  which  existence  depends,  may  for 
a  time  l^e  questioned?  If  such  sliould  be  the  coui*se  of  events  in 
other  countries,  are  we  so  strong  in  our  popular  government  that 
we  ourselves  may  not  share  sonic  of  these  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers? Or  even  if  there  be  no  danger  to  society  in  this  country, 
and,  as  the  writer  most  profoundly  believes,  nothing  but  benefit 
to  be  ultirnatfily  gained  from  the  organization  of  labor  and  the 
study  of  economic  problems  by  so-called  labor  associations,  clubs, 
and  societies,  might  not  all  others  also  join  in  attenij)ting  to  solve 
these  problems,  to  tlic  end  that  free  institutions  may  ])e  fully 
jufltified,  not  only  by  those  who  possess  an  abundance,  ])ut  also 
by  those  who  can  find  in  su(;h  institutions  the  opportiinity  for 
tliernselvcH  or  tlicnr  childnm  to  attain  the  conditions  of  lifc^  wliicli 
may  indeed  make  this  life  worth  living  to  tlic  poor  as  well  as  to 
the  prospcTou.s? 

Edward  Atkinson. 
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The  practice  of  calling  women  better  than  men  is  purely 
chivalric — an  empty  compliment  to  the  sex.  The  less  enlightened 
regard  them  as  inferior.  The  more  enlightened  consider  them 
equal  when  all  elements  are  taken  into  the  account.  The  gene- 
ral opinion  is  that  they  are  superior  morally  and  inferior  men- 
tally and  physically.  But  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  moral, 
mental,  and  physical  qualities  that  each  of  these  classes,  when 
carefully  analyzed,  is  found  to  contain  some  elements  in  which 
the  one  and  some  in  which  the  other  sex  stands  higher.  It  is 
therefore  a  difficult  problem,  increasing  in  intricacy  with  more 
thorough  and  candid  investigation.  Attempts  have  been  made, 
often  with  much  success,  to  point  out  the  leading  characteristics 
in  which  the  sexes  differ,  especially  in  mental  traits,  and  some 
have  gone  deeper  and  sought  to  explain  these  differences  as 
arising  from  physical  and  social  conditions. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  treat  the  subject  from  this  standpoint, 
nor  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  show  wherein  superiority  consists. 
I  propose  simply  to  predicate  of  the  female  sex  a  particular  kind 
of  superiority  and  to  offer  some  proofs  on  this  single  point. 
Whatever  may  be  woman's  present  condition  in  civilized,  bar- 
baric, or  savage  society,  and  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of 
the  female  sex  in  the  different  departments  of  animal  life,  I  shall 
undertake  to  contend  that  in  the  economy  of  organic  nature  the 
female  sex  is  the  primary,  and  the  male  a  secondary  element.  If 
this  be  a  law,  its  application  to  the  human  race  is  readily  made 
and  its  importance  to  social  life  cannot  be  ignored. 

That  such  a  view  should  be  looked  u})on  as  unsound,  and 
even  absurd,  by  those  who  have  only  studied  men  is  (|uite  natu- 
ral, but  one  would  sup})ose  that  close  students  of  nature,  particu- 
larly such  as  have  chosen  the  world  of  life  as  their  special  field 
of  research,  would  pause  at  this  question  and  seek  to  give  it  such 
a  final  solution  as  to  prevent  its  return  into  the  arena  of  discus- 
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sion.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  have  not  done  so.  In  fact,  so 
far  as  I  have  observ^ed,  they  have  treated  it  from  the  most  super- 
ficial standpoint.  Writers  of  this  class  have  frequently  drawn 
important  practical  conclusions  from  what  I  hope  to  show  to  be 
mere  half-truths — conclusions  bearing  upon  the  future  education, 
treatment,  and  position  of  woman  in  society.  A  quotation  or 
two  from  authors  of  repute  will  make  this  point  clear.  Thus,  in 
an  article  entitled  "  The  Woman's  Eights  Question  Considered 
from  a  Biological  Point  of  Yiew,"  in  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Science  "  for  October,  1878,  the  writer  says: 

**  We  purpose,  therefore,  to  examine  this  question  in  the  light  of  the 
principles  of  natural  selection,  of  differentiation  and  specialization,  and  to 
inquire  whether  the  relations  of  the  sexes  in  the  human  species  and  the 
distribution  of  their  respective  functions  are  or  are  not  in  general  harmony 
with  what  is  observed  in  that  portion  of  the  animal  kingdom  which  lies 
nearest  to  man  ;  to  wit,  in  Mammalia.  .  .  .  Even  a  very  superficial  and 
popular  survey  of  the  class  Mammalia  will  satisfy  us  that  the  structural 
differences  between  the  males  and  the  females  of  eacli  species  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  reproductive  organs.  The  male  ruminant,  whale, 
bat,  elephant,  rodent,  carnivore,  or  a|>e,  is  on  the  average  a  larger  and 
heavier  animal  than  his  mate.  The  tiger,  for  instance,  exceeds  the  tigress 
m  size  by  a  pro[)ortion  of  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  In  few,  if  any,  species 
is  the  superior  stjiture  of  tlie  male  niore  striking  tl)an  in  the  one  which 
a[»proaches  man  m(jst  nearly  in  its  pliysital  d«;vcU)pment — the  gorilla. 
But  the  mere  difference  in  size  is  not  all  ;  the  female  is  scarcely  in  any 
normal  ciuse  a  mere  miniature  copy  of  the  male.  Her  proportions  differ ; 
the  head  and  the  thorax  are  relatively  smaller,  the  pelvis  broader,  the 
bones  sliglitcr,  the  musch'S  less  powerful.  The  male  in  many  cases  pos- 
sesses offensive  weai)ons  which  in  the  f»'male  are  wanting.  In  illustration 
we  need  only  to  refer  to  the  tusks  of  the  elephant  and  the  boar,  and  the 
horns  of  many  species  of  deer.  On  the  contniry,  tJHM'c  is  no  instance  of  a 
female  yKwsessing  any  wpajMjn  which  is  not  also  found,  to  at  lea.st  an 
equal  degree,  in  the  male.  Further,  the  suixjrior  size  of  the  iiead  in  the 
male  is  not  merely  due  to  the  more  nuussive  osseous  growth  needful  for 
the  Hn|)[K»rt  of  tusks,  horns,  etc.,  but  to  a  proportionately  largcjr  d«!V(;lop- 
nient  of  bniin." 

And  aft<^.T  rniu-li  mon^  in  the  same  strain,  this  writer  (•()n('lud(\s: 

"We  have,  therefore,  in  fine,  full  ground  for  maintaining  that  the 
'woman's  rights  movement'  in  an  att4?m[)t  to  rear,  by  a  pn)c««ss  of  'nn- 
natunil  wdeclion,' a  nice  of  monstrositioH— hostile  alike  to  men,  to  normal 
women,  to  h\iman  Ko<:iety,  and  to  the  future  developm<;nt  of  our  race." 

JVof.  W .  K.  IJrookH,  in  a  very  able  article   in   the  "  Popidar 
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Science  Montlily  "  for  June  and  July,  1879,  succeeded,  as  I  think, 
in  proving  that  the  well-known  passivity  of  the  female  sex  has 
the  important  significance  that  it  represents  the  principle  of 
heredity,  or  permanence  of  type,  the  male  representing  that  of 
variability;  thus  completely  reversing  the  varium  et  mutahile 
semper  femina.  But  notwithstanding  his  lucid  conceptions  on 
this  point,  Prof.  Brooks  felt  called  upon  in  this  article  to  write : 

"Our  conclusions  have  a  strong  leaning  to  the  conservative  or  old- 
fashioned  view  of  the  subject — to  what  many  will  call  the  '  male '  view  of 
women.  The  positions  which  women  already  occupy  in  society  and  the 
duties  which  they  perform  are,  in  the  main,  what  they  should  be  if  ovu* 
view  is  correct ;  and  any  attempt  to  improve  the  condition  of  women  by 
ignoring  or  obliterating  the  intellectual  differences  between  them  and  men 
must  result  in  disaster  to  the  race,  and  the  obstruction  of  that  progress  and 
improvement  which  the  history  of  the  past  shows  to  be  in  store  for  both 
men  and  women  in  the  future.  So  far  as  human  life  in  this  world  is  con- 
cerned, there  can  be  no  improvement  which  is  not  accomplished  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and,  if  it  is  a  natural  law  that  the  parts 
which  the  sexes  perform  in  the  natural  evolution  of  the  race  are  comple- 
mental  to  each  other,  we  cannot  hope  to  accomplish  anything  by  working 
in  opposition  to  the  natural  method." 

Utterances  similar  to  those  above  quoted  have  constantly  found 
place  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  our  best  scientific  literature,  and 
it  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  the  fashion  among  scientific  men  to  treat 
the  woman  question  from  this  point  of  view.  A  great  array  of 
evidence  is  brought  to  show  that  woman  is  physically  inferior  to 
man,  that  she  is  smaller  in  stature,  and  that  her  brain  is  not  only 
absolutely  smaller,  but  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  her  body;  that 
she  has  less  strength  in  proportion  to  her  size,  less  power  of  en- 
durance, and  a  greater  number  of  ailments.  This,  it  is  said,  is  the 
natural  result  of  her  sex.  Reproduction  is  so  great  a  drain  upon 
the  female  system  that  we  should  expect  it  to  be  attended  with 
diminished  strength  and  vitality.  It  is  further  argued  that  the 
smaller  and  weaker  females  of  animals,  as  well  as  the  young,  are 
protected  by  the  larger  and  stronger  males,  and  the  inference  is 
freely  drawn  that  the  dependence  of  the  females  among  animals  is 
similar  to  that  of  women  in  society,  which  latter  is  therefore  the 
natural  condition. 

I  shall  not  deny  the  fact  of  woman's  pliysical  and  mental  in- 
feriority, nor  shall  I  deny  that  the  dill'erences  are,  in  the  main, 
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due  to  causes  analogous  to  those  wliicli  have  differentiated  the 
sexes  of  the  higher  animals.  I  must,  however,  deny  in  toto  that 
these  causes  are  what  thev  are  assumed  bv  these  writers  to  be. 
It  has  always  surprised  me  that  those  who  start  out  avowedly 
from  a  Darwinian  standpoint  should  so  quickly  abandon  it  and 
proceed  to  argue  from  pre-Darwinian  premises.  It  was  Darwin 
who  taught  us  why  the  boar  has  tusks,  the  stag  antlers,  and  the 
peacock  gaudy  tail-feathers.  It  is  because  the  females  chose 
mates  that  possessed  these  characters.  The  characters  selected  by 
the  females  have  been,  in  the  main,  those  that  tended  to  insure 
success  in  rivalry  for  mates.  The  greater  size  and  strength  of  the 
males,  together  with  their  powerful  weapons,  have  not  been 
acquired,  as  is  implied  in  the  argument  above  stated,  for  the 
purjxjse  of  protecting  the  dependent  females ;  they  have  been  ac- 
quired entirely  for  tlie  ])urpose  of  combating  rivals  and  winning 
mates.  In  very  few  such  animals  do  the  males  ever  attempt  to 
protect  the  females,  even  where  the  latter  have  tlieir  young  to 
take  care  of.  When  tlie  hen  witli  lier  brood  of  chickens  is  at- 
tacked, it  is  not  the  cock  that  ruffs  his  feathei's  and  defends  them 
with  his  spurs;  it  is  the  mother  lierself  that  defends  them.  The 
cock  is  always  found  with  hens  that  liave  no  chickens,  and  only 
uses  his  spurs  in  fighting  with  other  cocks  that  have  no  notion 
of  injuring  the  females.  In  the  entire  animal  kingdom  the  cases 
where  the  male  uses  his  great  powers  to  protect  the  female  or  the 
young,  or  to  bring  them  food,  arc  so  rare  tliat  where  they  arc 
observed  thoy  are  recorded  as  curious  approximations  to  the 
s^>cial  state  of  man.  These  "secondary  sexual  (characters,"  as 
Darwin  has  named  them,  are  generally  adaptecl  to  aggressive 
warfare,  not  with  the  enemies  of  the  species,  but  with  the  males 
of  the  same  species  for  the  possession  of  the  females.  All  this 
has  positively  no  analog}'  with  the  hnman  condition,  and  those 
who  cite  these  facts  as  a  justification  for  rcitaining  woman  in  a 
lower  spliere  of  either  mental  or  physical  aetivity  tlnm  that  oc- 
cupi<;d  by  man,  a})aiulon  the  modern  and  correct  interpn^tation 
of  them  and  fall  buck  upon  the  old  interpretiition  which  has  been 
proved  Ui  \hi  false. 

That  secondary  sexual  characters  exist  in  man  is,  indeed,  true. 

liis  }>eard  is  clearly  one  of  th(!   ])urely   ornamental   ones.     Tlis 
18 
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larger  size  and  greater  strength  were  doubtless  acquired  before 
Ills  moral  faculties  had  awakened,  and  are  the  result  of  his  bat- 
tles for  his  wives.  The  predominance  of  the  male  brain  in  the 
human  species  doubtless  partakes  of  this  nature,  and  is  in  a  large 
degree  attributable  to  this  cause.  The  time  came  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  race  when  brute  force  began  to  give  way  to  saga- 
city, and  the  iirst  use  to  which  this  growing  power  was  put  was 
that  of  circumventing  rivals  for  female  favor.  Brain  grew  with 
effort,  and  like  the  other  organs  that  are  so  strangely  developed 
through  this  cause,  it  began  to  be  more  especially  characteristic 
of  the  sex.  The  weaker  sex  admired  success  then  as  now,  and 
the  bright- witted  became  the  successful  ones,  while  the  dull  failed 
to  transmit  their  dullness.  There  was  a  survival  of  the  cunning. 
The  first  use  of  mental  power,  as  of  physical  power,  was  to 
defeat  rivals  and  secure  mates ;  it  was  not  to  protect  female  frailty 
or  supply  food  to  offspring.  The  females  protected  themselves 
and  their  progeny  by  maternal  instinct.  The  females  of  all  wild 
animals  are  more  dangerous  to  encounter  than  the  males,  especially 
when  they  have  young ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  male 
carnivores  rarely  attack  man. 

Nor  do  I  deny  that  these  agencies  of  selection  are  still  at 
work,  slowly,  it  is  true,  but  perhaps  as  rapidly  as  at  any  previous 
period,  producing  physical  modifications  in  man.  But  it  is  no 
longer  simple  female  selection  of  male  qualities,  as  in  the  lower 
animals;  there  is  now  going  on  an  opposite  class  of  influences  by 
which  a  true  male  selection  is  bringing  about  modifications  in 
woman,  and  this  had  progressed  so  far  at  the  beginning  of  the 
historic  period  that  the  ornamental  characters  had  been,  as  it 
were,  transfei-red  from  the  male  to  the  female,  and  beauty,  which 
in  birds  and  many  animals  is  the  exclusive  attribute  of  the  males, 
had  become  the  leading  attribute  of  the  women  of  the  higher 
races.  And  while  setting  down  this  fact,  let  me  call  attention 
to  its  great  significance  as  ])ointing  to  future  possibilities  in 
woman  when  men  shall  learn  to  select  other  qualities  in  their 
companions  than  mere  beauty;  for  under  the  power  of  this  com- 
paratively modern  male  selection  woman  may  become  whatever 
man  shall  desire  her  to  be,  and  the  \d(\\\  woman,  however  high 
the  standard,  will  become  more  and  move  the  real  woman. 
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The  entire  argument  of  those  who  would  restrict  woman's 
sphere  because  she  is  mentally  and  physically  inferior  to  man 
would  therefore  fall  to  the  ground,  even  if  we  were  to  admit  that 
there  was  something  in  her  sex  that  rendered  that  inferiority 
natural  and  essential.  To  be  fully  consistent,  it  would  be  neces- 
ssLTj  to  insist  that  woman  sliould  defend  both  herself  and  her  off- 
spring from  hostile  influences  of  all  kinds,  and  also  assume  the 
whole  duty  of  supplying  her  children  with  food,  while  the  sole 
function  of  man  should  be,  as  it  is  in  most  mammals  and  birds, 
to  take  care  of  himself  and  fight  off  rivals.  This  would  be  the 
"  natural  "  state  of  society  in  the  sense  in  which  these  philoso- 
phers employ  that  term.  It  is  only  distantly  approaclied  in  a 
few  of  the  very  lowest  tribes  of  savages. 

But  let  us  now  inquire  what  grounds  there  are  for  accepting 
this  mental  and  physical  inferiority  of  women  as  sometliing  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  things.  Is  it  really  true  that  the  larger 
part  taken  by  the  female  in  the  work  of  reproduction  necessarily 
impairs  her  strength,  dwarfs  her  proportions,  and  renders  her  a 
physically  inferior  and  dependent  ])eiiig?  In  most  human  races 
it  may  he  admitted  that  women  are  less  stalwart  tlian  men,  al- 
though all  the  stories  of  Amazonian  tribes  ;nv  not  mere  fictions. 
It  is  also  true,  as  has  been  insisted  uj)on,  tiiat  the  males  of  most 
mammals  and  birds  exceed  the  females  in  size  and  strength,  and 
often  differ  from  them  greatly  in  aj)f)earance.  But  this  is  l)y  no 
means  always  the  ease.  The  fable  of  the  hedgehog  that  won  the 
race  with  the  hare  ]>y  cunningly  stationing  Mi*s.  Hedgehog  at  the 
other  end  of  the  course,  instructed  to  claim  the  stakes,  is  founded 
n\K)n  an  exception  which  has  many  paralh'ls.  Among  birds 
there  are  cjLses  in  which  the  rule  is  luvunscd.  There  ai-e  some 
entire  families,  as  for  example  th(»  hawks,  in  which  the  females 
exceed  tin;  males.  Tf  W(?  go  furtlu-r  down  the  scale,  liowever, 
we  find  this  attribute  of  male  suju'riority  to  disappe.n-  aliuost  en- 
tirely throughout  the  reptil(;s  and  anij»hil)ians,  with  a  (leei<le(l 
hraning  towarfj  femah?  supremacy;  and  in  thi^  fishes,  where  mah^ 
rivalry  docs  not  exist,  the  fenjale,  as  every  lishernjan  knows,  is 
alrnr)Ht  invaria))]y  the  heavier  game. 

I5ut  it  is  not  until  wc,  go  Ixthnv  the  v(Tt<'l)rate  series  and  <*on- 
t«.'mplat«j    the   inveIlebra^;   and    vegetable  worMs    that  w<j  really 
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begin  to  find  tlie  data  for  a  pliilosopliieal  stutly  of  the  meaning 
of  sex.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  the  hxws  governing 
the  liigher  forms  of  life  can  be  rightly  comprehended  only  by 
an  acquaintance  with  the  lower  and  more  formative  types  of 
being.     In  no  problem  is  this  more  true  than  in  that  of  sex. 

In  studying  this  problem  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  great 
world  of  life  that  wholly  antedates  the  appearance  of  sex — the 
world  of  asexual  life — nor  is  the  passage  from  the  sexless  to  the 
distinctly  male  and  female  definite  and  abrupt.  Between  them 
occur  parthenogenesis  or  virgin  reproduction,  hermaphroditism, 
in  which  the  male  being  consists  simply  of  an  organ,  and  parasitic 
males,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak,  while  the  other  devices 
of  nature  for  perpetuating  life  are  innumei-able  and  infinitely 
varied.  But  so  far  as  sex  can  be  predicated  of  these  beings,  they 
must  all  be  regarded  as  female.  The  asexual  parent  must  be  con- 
templated as,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  maternal.  The  parthe- 
nogenetic  aphis  or  shrimp  is  in  all  essential  respects  a  mother. 
The  hermaphrodite  creature,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  also  nec- 
essarily a  female.  Following  these  states  come  the  numberless 
cases  in  which  the  female  form  continues  to  constitute  the  type 
of  life,  the  insignificant  male  appearing  to  be  a  mere  after- 
thought. 

The  vegetable  kingdom,  except  in  its  very  lowest  stages,  affords 
comparatively  few  pointed  illustrations  of  this  truth.  The  strange 
behavior  of  the  hemp  plant,  in  which,  as  has  long  been  known, 
the  female  plants  crowd  out  the  male  plants  by  overehadowing 
them  as  soon  as  they  have  been  fertilized  by  the  latter,  used  to 
be  frequently  commented  u})on  as  a  perverse  anomaly  in  nature. 
Now  it  is  correctly  interpreted  as  an  expression  of  the  general  law 
that  the  primary  ])urj)ose  of  the  male  sex  is  to  enable  the  female, 
or  type  form,  to  reproduce,  after  performing  which  function  the 
male  form  is  useless  and  a  mere  cumberer  of  the  ground.  But 
the  hem]^  i^ilant  is  by  no  means  alone  in  possessing  this  pecidiarity. 
I  could  eiuimcrate  several  pretty  well  known  species  that  have 
a  somewhat  similar  liabit.  1  will  nuMition  only  one,  the  eoniiiion 
cud-weed,  or  ev(4"lasting  {Aiitenmiria  pluntiu/inifoUu),  which,  un- 
like the  hemp,  has  colonics  k){  mkiIcs  separate  from  the  females, 
and  these  male  plants  ai'c  sinall  and  short-lived.     Long  after  their 
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flowering  stalks  have  disappeared  the  female  plants  continue  to 
grow,  and  they  become  large  and  thrifty  herbs  lasting  until  frost. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  below  the  vertebrates  female  superi- 
ority is  well-nigh  universal.  In  the  few  cases  where  it  does  not 
occur  it  is  generally  found  that  the  males  combat  each  other, 
after  the  manner  of  the  higher  animals,  for  the  possession  of  the 
females.  The  cases  that  I  shall  name  are  such  as  all  are  familiar 
with.  The  only  new  thing  in  their  presentation  is  their  applica- 
tion to  the  point  at  issue. 

The  superiority  of  the  queen  bee  over  the  drone  is  only  a 
well-known  illustration  of  a  condition  which,  with  the  usual  vari- 
ations and  exceptions,  is  common  to  a  great  natural  order  of 
insects.  The  only  mosquito  that  the  unscientific  world  knows 
is  the  female  mosquito.  The  male  mosquito  is  a  frail  and  harm- 
less little  creature  that  swarms  with  the  females  in  the  early  sea- 
son and  passes  away  when  his  work  is  done.  There  are  many 
insects  of  which  the  males  possess  no  organs  of  nutrition  in  the 
imago  state,  their  duties  during  their  ephemeral  existence  being 
confined  Vj  what  the  Germans  call  the  Minnech'eiist.  Such  is  the 
life  of  many  male  moths  and  butterflies.  But  much  greater  in- 
equalities are  often  found.  I  should,  perhaps,  apologize  for  citing 
the  familiar  case  of  spiders,  in  some  species  of  which  tlie  minia- 
ture lover  is  often  seized  and  devoured  during  liis  courtsliip  by 
the  gigantic  object  of  his  affections.  Something  simihir,  1  learn, 
sometimes  (occurs  with  the  mantis  or  "  ]>raying  insect." 

Merely  mentioning  the  extreme  case  of  Spha'rulari;i,  in  w  liidi 
the  female  is  several  tliousand  times  as  large  as  the  mah',  I  may 
surely  be  permitted  U)  intnxhiee  tin;  barnacle,  sinee  it  is  one  of 
the  creatures  uj)on  which  Pn>f.  IJi-ooks  lays  considerable;  stress 
in  the  article  to  which  1  hav(3  referre<l.  Not  being  myself  a  zo- 
ologist, 1  am  only  too  hapj)y  to  (jUot(.'  him.     lie  says: 

"  Ariu>M^  the  b.'irnjuli'S  lln?r(!  aro  a  fow  Hporics  llnj  males  and  fi'iiiulcs  of 
which  <hfror  n*iMarkal)ly.  Th<'  ffmal*'  is  an  ordinary  harniK-lc,  with  all  th<' 
jK'cnharitiirH  of  thji^roiip  fully  d«'V«'loiM'(l,  whih^  tho  mah;  is  a  small  i)arasite 
\x\HiX\  lh(;  Ixxly  of  th«:  f(Mnah>,  and  ih  ho  difrtM'enl  from  tlw  fcmah;  of  its  own 
Bpefi*^,  and  from  all  ordinary  harnaclcs,  that  no  on«!  would  ever  recogniz(; 
in  the  adult  male  any  adlruty  what<'ver  to  it>i  closest  allies." 

Tlic  bariiachr,  or  cirripcde,  is  the  ereature  which  Mr.  l);u-win  so 
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long  studied,  and  from  which  he  learned  so  many  lessons  leading 
up  to  his  grand  generalizations.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
dated  September  1-i,  1849,  he  recounts  some  of  his  discoveries 
while  engaged  in  this  study.  Having  learned  that  most  cirripedes, 
but  not  all,  were  hermaphrodite,  he  remarks : 

"  The  other  day  I  got  a  curious  case  of  a  unisexual  instead  of  hermaphro- 
dite cii'ripede,  in  which  tlie  female  had  tlie  common  cirripedial  character, 
and  in  two  valves  of  her  shell  had  two  little  pockets  in  each  of  which  she 
kept  a  little  husband.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  case  where  a  female  in- 
variably has  two  husbands.  I  have  one  still  odder  fact,  common  to  several 
species,  namely,  that  though  they  are  hermaphrodite,  they  have  small 
additional,  or,  as  I  call  them,  complemental  males.  One  specimen,  itself 
hermapiu'odite,  had  no  less  than  seven  of  these  complemental  males  at- 
tached to  it." 

Prof.  Brooks  brings  forward  facts  of  this  class  to  demonstrate 
that  the  male  is  the  variable  sex,  while  the  female  is  compara- 
tively stable.  However  much  we  may  doubt  his  further  con- 
clusion that  variability  rather  than  supplementary  procreative 
power  was  the  primary  purpose  of  the  separate  male  principle, 
we  must,  it  would  seem,  concede  that  variability  and  adaptability 
are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  male  sex  everywhere, 
as  the  transmitting  power  and  permanence  of  type  are  those  of  the 
female.  But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  saying  that  the 
female  sex  is  incapable  of  progress,  or  that  man  is  destined  to 
develop  indefinitely,  leaving  woman  constantly  farther  and  farther 
in  the  rear.  Does  the  class  of  philosophers  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  look  forward  to  a  time  when  woman  shall  become  as 
insignificant  an  object  compared  to  man  as  the  male  spider  is  com- 
pared to  the  female?  This  would  be  the  logical  outcome  of  their 
argument  if  based  upon  the  relative  variability  of  the  male  sex. 

We  have  now  seen  that,  whether  we  contemplate  the  higher 
animals,  among  which  male  superiority  ju'evails,  or  the  lower 
forms,  among  which  female  superiority  prevails,  the  argument 
from  biology  that  the  existing  relations  between  the  sexes  in  the 
human  race  are  precisely  what  nature  intended  them  ti^  be,  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  and  cannot  be  improved,  K'ads, 
when  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  to  a  palpable  absurdity. 
But  have  we,  tlien,  profited  nothing  by  the  thouglitl'ul  contempla- 
tion of  the  subject  from  these  two  points  of   view?     Those  wlio 
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rightlj  inteqDret  the  facts  cannot  avoid  learning  a  most  important 
lesson  from  each  of  these  lines  of  inquiry.  From  the  first  the  truth 
comes  clearly  forth  that  the  relations  of  the  sexes  among  the  higher 
animals  are  widely  abnormal,  warped,  and  strained  by  a  long  line 
of  curious  influences,  chiefly  psychic,  which  are  incident  to  the  de- 
velopment of  animal  organisms  under  the  competitive  principle 
that  prevails  throughout  nature.  From  the  second  comes  now 
into  full  view  the  still  more  important  truth  with  which  we  first  set 
out,  that  the  female  sex  is  primary  in  point  both  of  origin  and  of 
importance  in  the  history  and  economy  of  organic  life.  And  as 
life  is  the  highest  product  of  nature  and  human  life  the  highest 
type  of  life,  it  follows  that  the  grandest  fact  in  nature  is  woman. 
But  we  have  learned  even  more  than  this,  that  which  is  cer- 
tainly of  more  practical  value.  We  have  learned  how  to  carry 
fons^ard  the  progress  of  development  so  far  advanced  by  the  un- 
conscious agencies  of  nature.  Accepting  evolution  as  we  must, 
recognizing  heredity  as  the  distinctive  attribute  of  the  female 
sex,  it  becomes  clear  that  it  must  be  from  the  steady  advance  of 
woman  rather  than  from  the  uncertain  fluctuations  of  man  that 
the  sure  and  solid  j^rogress  of  tlie  future  is  to  come.  The  attempt 
to  move  the  whole  race  fonvard  by  elevating  only  the  sex  that 
represents  the  principle  of  instability,  has  long  enough  been  tried. 
The  many  cases  of  suj)erior  men  the  sons  of  sii])cri()r  mothers, 
couj»led  with  the  many  more  cases  of  degenerate  sons  of  supe- 
rior sires,  have  taught  us  over  and  over  again  that  the  way  to 
civilize  the  race  is  to  civilize  woman.  And  now,  tlumks  to 
science,  we  see  why  this  is  so.  Woman  is  the  unihiinging  trunk 
of  the  great  genealogic  tree;  whiln  man,  with  all  his  vaunted 
su})eriority,  is  but  a  branch,  a  grafted  scion,  as  it  were,  wlu^se  ac- 
fjuin-d  fjualitics  die?  with  the  individual,  while  those  of  woman 
an*  lianded  on  to  futuritv.  Woman  /s  the  race,  and  tin;  race  can 
1m.'  nii.sed  up  f)nly  as  she  is  raised  up.  ^riicre  is  no  fixed  rule  by 
which  Nature  has  intendeil  that  one  sex  should  exci;l  the  other, 
any  more  than  there  is  any  fixed  point  })evond  whieli  either  can- 
not further  (h!V<'lop.  Nature  has  no  intentions,  and  evoletion 
has  no  limits.  'J'ruc^  sciene(r  U-aehes  that  the  eh^vation  of  woman 
is  the  only  sure  road  iv  the  evolutic^n  of  man. 

JiKsiKU  K.  Ward. 
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The  mandate  of  the  Constitution  that  direct  taxes  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  States  according  to  population,  is  practically 
equivalent  to  a  mandate  to  this  generation  that  the  federal  rev- 
enues shall  not  be  raised  by  direct  taxes. 

The  demands  of  those  who  for  twenty-five  years  have  dictated 
legislation  and  influenced,  if  not  controlled,  elections,  have  caused 
the  repeal  of  all  the  internal  taxes  except  those  on  distilled 
spirits,  malt  liquors,  tobacco,  and  State  bank-notes.  The  oleo- 
margarine tax  is  only  an  apparent  exception,  for  this  tax  is  in- 
dubitably not  for  revenue,  and  is  an  application  of  the  principle 
of  protection — that  is,  of  discrimination  in  favor  of  a  certain  class 
as  against  other  classes — to  internal  taxation  and  as  between 
American  industries. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  multiply  the  subjects  of  internal  taxation ; 
the  present  tendency  is  to  the  gradual  curtailment  of  that  system, 
with  the  purpose  ultimately  of  its  extinction.  It  has  been 
harshly  and  unwisely  administered.  It  has  been  so  administered 
as  to  create  irritation  and  opposition,  aind  no  doubt  arbitrary  and 
cruel  acts  have  been  done  under  the  pretence  of  its  execution. 
It  is  based  on  the  conception,  and  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  idea,  that  all  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
spirits,  malt  liquors,  and  tobacco  were  dishonest.  Unnecessary 
and  annoying  restrictions,  narrow  and  arbitrary  rules,  rigorous 
exercise  of  power,  have  made  the  system  unj)opular.  The  offi- 
cers in  charge  of  the  system  have  stood  in  the  way  of  all  liberal 
amendirients,  and  tliose  members  of  Congress  who  desire  the  per- 
petuation of  high  protective  duties  or  the  abolishment  of  the 
internal  revenue  refuse  to  permit  such  legislative  amendments  as 
might  render  the  system  popular  and  thereby  permanent. 

The  tax  of  1)0  cents  per  gallon  on  spirits — a  tax  t>f  5(X>  ]>er 
cent,  on  prime  cost — and  the  unjust  recpiirenients  as  to  the  bond- 
ing period,  are  preserved  in  part  by  those  who  desire  to  repeal  tlio 
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whole  system ;  for  tliej  are  assured  that  a  lower  tax  and  a  wise 
and  liberal  system  of  bonding,  warehousing,  and  collection  would 
render  permanent  the  raising  of  that  much  revenue  from  spirits. 
A  wise  reform  of  our  laws  as  to  internal  taxation  is  perhaps 
impossible  at  present.  Its  first  necessity  is  that  there  shall  be  a 
recognition  by  Congress  that  the  American  people  intend  to 
revise  the  tariff  taxation  before  they  will  permit  the  repeal  of 
these  internal  taxes,  and  that  the  burdens  left  by  the  war  in  the 
form  of  bonded  debt  and  pension  rolls  must  in  part  be  met  by 
these  taxes.  If  this  can  once  be  realized  by  Congress,  the 
proper  amendments  will  be  made,  and  the  reformation  of  this 
branch  of  federal  taxation  can  then  be  accomplished. 

It  is  certain  that  the  larger  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  govern- 
ment must  be  raised  by  customs  duties  on  imported  merchandise. 
The  income  imperatively  required,  without  excessive  appropria- 
tions or  the  squandering  of  the  public  monies,  cannot  be  less  than 
$310,000,000,  of  which  the  larger  part  will  be  gathered  from 
tariff  taxation.  All  indirect  Uixation  is  expensive  in  its  inciden- 
tal burdens,  and  all  duties  tend  to  the  creation  of  fraud  in 
importations.  The  bulk  of  our  present  duties  is  a  tax  on  pro- 
duction, and  therefore  is  added  to  the  cost  of  j)roduction,  on 
which  the  various  profits  of  those  who  handle  the  merchandise 
must  be  made;  so  that  ultimately,  as  a  rule,  the  consumer  is 
mulct  not  <^nly  with  the  tax,  but  with  its  accumulated  prolits. 
This  cannot  be  j)revented;  it  is  inherent  and  unavoidable  in  the 
nature  of  the  ciuse. 

The  higher  Uie  duty  the  greater  the  temptation  to  every  form 
of  evasion,  legitimate  or  fraudulent;  and  at  present  these  evasions 
under  each  head  are  very  numerous.  Tlic  frauds  practiced  or 
attempted  are  almost  innumerable,  while  thc^  legitimate  evasions 
are  also  numerous.  Here  is  an  exani])le  of  such  evasion.  The 
Act  of  l>i>i'i  imposed  "on  wire  rods  wound  in  coils  and  loops, 
not  lighter  than  So.  5  wire  guage,  valued  at  8i  cents  or  less 
per  lb.,  /flCt.  jxjr  lb.;  and  on  wire  rods  of  steel,  not  elsewhere 
Fj)ccified,  4o  percent."  Hy  skilfid  undervaluation  wire  rods  No. 
0  were  imported  at  a  lower  rate;  than  No.  5;  and  at  one(;  th(^ 
foreign  manufacturer  made  hi.s  rods  No.  6,  so  that  in  \Hii7,  217, 
7;j0,104  lbs  of  No.  (')  were  imported,  to  about  8(VJ(Jl,(j7;i  lbs.  of 
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wire  rods  not  lighter  than  No.  5.  And  the  contest  before  the 
50th  Congress  between  the  wire-rod  manufacturers  and  the  wire 
manufacturers  illustrates  at  once  the  inequalities,  injuries,  and 
burdens  of  tlie  present  tariff.  The  temptation  to  fraud  is  so  great 
under  the  present  act  that  the  dishonest  importer  has  largely 
the  advantage  over  the  honest  importer.  In  some  branches  of 
trade  there  are  no  longer  American  importers  but  only  consignees 
of  foreign  houses,  and  in  some  cases  the  very  rate  of  duty  which 
was  meant  to  be  prohibitory  has  tempted  to  such  successful  fraud 
as  to  increase  the  importation  of  the  article.  These  frauds  beget 
counter-frauds  in  the  manufacturers,  and  undervaluation  is  met 
by  adulteration ;  and  as  the  dishonest  importer  can  undersell  the 
honest  importer,  so  the  dishonest  manufacturer  can  drive  the 
honest  manufacturer  to  the  wall.  Nor  does  fraud  stop  here ;  it 
enters  into  the  Custom  House  and  debauches  the  public  official 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  law.  The  rate,  having  been 
originally  dictated  by  private  interest  and  secured  by  combined 
effort,  is  practically  varied  in  its  collection  b}^  fraud;  but  the 
burdens  remain  on  the  consumer  and  tax-paj'-er.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  by  any  means  that  the  majority  of  importers,  manufac- 
turers, or  officials  are  gnilty  of  fraud;  only  that  fraud  is  fre- 
quent ;  that  it  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  fruit  of  the  present 
law,  and  the  constant  accompaniment  of  high  tariff  rates. 

The  47th  Congress  was  Kepublican,  and  the  clamor  for  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  drove  it  to  the  creation  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, which  was  wholly  controlled  by  the  views  of  ''  those 
interested  " — to  use  the  ordinary  and  accurate  phrase  employed  to 
describe  those  by  whom  our  tariff  legislation  has  been  dictated 
and  for  whose  benefit  it  was  enacted.  Yet  those  interested 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  report  of  that  Commission,  and  the 
Senate,  also  in  the  same  interest,  in  violation  of  the  true  intent 
and  s})irit  of  the  Constitution,  which  invests  the  House  with  the 
power  of  originating  revenue  bills,  formulated  the  present  bill, 
which  was  pushed  through  under  a  change  in  tlie  rules.  The  full 
effect  of  this  usurpation  by  the  Senate  upon  the  privileges  of  the 
House  has  not  yet  been  felt.  The  })recedent  then  established  by 
the  llepublican  Party  will  be  followed  by  the  present  Senate,  and 
the  question  of  tariff  revision  may  be  coinj)lieated  with  the  gnive 
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question  of  tlie  prerogative  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and 
this  once  earnestly  discussed  and  subjected  to  the  calcium  light 
of  public  passion,  ^dll  reveal  the  inequalities  in  Senatorial  repre- 
sentation and  power,  which  may  demand  rectification  in  the 
future.  An  act  with  such  a  history  could  not  be  accepted  as  a 
settlement.  Full  of  inequalities,  illogical  in  many  of  its  require- 
ments, loosely  drawn  in  some  of  its  provisions,  excessive  in  its 
rates,  it  will  be  a  monument  to  the  Congress  which  enacted  it. 
Its  wisdom  may  be  illustrated  by  the  worsted  schedule. 

The  same  party  which  enacted  this  act  so  tied  our  hands  as  to 
leave  the  government  no  power  to  call  in  the  -i's  and  -ll^'s,  so  that 
when  all  the  3  per  cents  were  called  in  there  was  no  legitimate 
use  for  the  surplus  remaining  after  the  actual  expenses  of  the 
government  were  paid,  except  the  payment  of  the  undue  bonds, 
which  were  at  an  enormous  premium.  This  was  the  predicament 
the  Republican  Party  had  driven  the  government  into :  its  bonds 
undue  and  not  suVjject  to  call  and  bearing  a  hirge  ]U'emium ;  its 
income  by  unequal  taxation  over  one  liundred  millions  of  dollars 
in  excess  of  its  proper  needs.  The  simple  remedy,  to  any  plain 
man,  would  have  been  the  reduction  of  taxation  by  this  redundant 
hundred  millions;  and  this  is  the  only  wise  remedy. 

But  when  Congress  undertook  to  select  the  subjects  upon 
which  it  would  re<luce  or  remove  duties,  it  was  met  by  the  com- 
bined rjpposition  of  tho.se  interested  against  any  reduction  what- 
ever. Not  even  could  the  sugar  duty  then  b(^  touched,  for  it 
was  claimed  that  the  .sugar  interest  wius  in  the  combination;  and 
it  is  only  sinco  Louisiana  has  indicated  its  purpose  to  stand  by 
the  Mills  ))ill  and  the  Democratic  P.irty,  th.'it  it  has  been  discov- 
ered that  the  sugar  duty  is  improper  and  ought  to  be  repealed, 
or  very  much  n!du(;ed. 

The  I>eni(>crati(i  nu;nibers  of  th(^  Ways  and  Means  (committee 
agreed:  1.  'IMiat  not  only  shoidd  tin;  revj-nues  he  refjuccd,  hut 
that  this  should  be  done  by  the  reduction  of  taxation,  by  the  rc- 
<luetion  of  duties;  not  ])y  the  increase  of  taxation,  1)\'  diverting 
the  money  from  the  public  treasury  to  the  pockets  <>f  those 
interest^'d.  2.  '^IMiat  the  {vcc  list  should  he  mhirgccl  hy  placing 
thereon  so  far  jis  couM  Im-  justly  done  (a)  tln^  n<>e('ssities 
<if  life,  r.  y.  salt,  lumber  etc.;    (hj  the  ci'udc   mat<'riai    necijcd    hy 
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manufacturers,  e.  g.  wool,  flax,  hemp,  etc. ;  (c)  partly  manufac- 
tured materials  usable  only  in  farther  manufacture,  e.  g.  tin-plate. 
3.  That  in  reducing  duties  the  abatement  should  be  so  moderate 
as  to  leave  a  duty  greater  than  the  fair  difference  in  the  possible 
cost  here  and  abroad,  and  yet  only  to  such  extent  as  would 
enable  the  American  consumer  to  protect  himself  by  importation 
from  extortion  practiced  by  means  of  combination.  4.  To  leave 
untouched  such  schedules  as  either  were  luxuries,  or  were  so 
complicated  with  other  interests  as  to  create  antagonisms. 

The  Mills  bill  was  the  result.  The  modifications  made  by  the 
Democratic  caucus  were  not  very  important,  and  were  in  the 
aggregate  less  than  6  per  cent,  of  the  reduction  by  alterations  in 
duties.  The  average  duty  on  the  articles  reduced  by  the  Mills 
bill  is  under  the  present  law  64.84  per  cent ;  under  the  Mills  bill 
48.28  per  cent.  The  value  of  our  imports  of  merchandise  in  the 
fiscal  year  1887-88  was  $683,418,980.70,  but  the  value  of  those 
articles  the  duties  on  which  are  reduced  by  the  Mills  bill  was 
only  $179,363,722.56. 

There  will  be,  if  the  Mills  bill  becomes  a  law,  a  renewal  of  the 
experiment  made  in  cotton,  silk,  leather,  and  various  other  man- 
ufactures— that  of  free  crude  material  foi*  our  manufacturers.  We 
enlarge  the  lumber  free  list,  and  we  give  wool,  flax,  hemp,  jute, 
manilla,  sunn,  sisal,  and  tinned  plate  free  of  duty  to  the  American 
manufacturer.  This  is  a  distinct  advance  upon  the  Walker 
tariff,  and  is  of  importance.  Here  in  my  judgment  is  the  greatest 
value  of  the  Mills  bill.  These  materials  will  be  made  free 
whether  the  50th  Congress  acts  or  not.  This  advance  is 
beyond  doubt.  On  this  basis  alone  can  our  manufacturers  hold 
the  "  home  market  "  against  their  foreign  competitors;  this  is  the 
absolute  requisite  of  the  prosperity  of  those  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  products  composed  of  these  materials.  We  raise 
perhaps  10,000  tons  of  the  fibers  which  are  classed  with  flax, 
hemp,  etc.,  and  we  use  over  210,000  tons;  we  use  570,643,389 
pounds  of  tin-plate,  and  we  do  not  make  a  pound;  we  require 
600,000,000  lbs.  of  wool,  and  produce  about  2()5,000,000  lbs. 
Our  foreign  competitors  have  free  materials,  wliirli  carries  with 
it  free  seh^ction;  and  we  must  obtain  materials  on  the  same  terms 
or  be  beaten  in  the  contest.     This  change  will  give  stability  and 
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peace  to  tlie  industries  based  on  these  materials,  and  only  thus  will 
they  have  that  stability.  And  this  change  will  reduce  the  capi- 
tal necessary  to  the  establishment  and  management  of  such  en- 
terprises, and  enable  the  factories  to  give  twelve  months'  labor  to 
the  wage-worker.  It  will  gradually  prevent  the  importation  of 
the  finished  product  by  having  it  supplanted  by  the  American 
product.  The  day  \sdll  soon  come  under  such  a  law  when  an 
English  suit  of  woolen  goods  will  be  as  rare  in  America  as  a 
pair  of  English  shoes  now  are. 

The  greatest  of  all  products,  which  in  this  country  must  have 
its  daily  sale,  and  that  for  cash,  is  labor.  Whoever  else  may 
retain  his  goods  or  wares  in  barns,  or  granaries,  or  warehouses, 
he  who  has  nought  but  labor  must  sell  it,  and  that  for  cash,  so 
that  the  daily  bread  wliich  depends  upon  tlie  daily  wage  may  be 
given  to  those  whom  God  has  put  upon  him  to  support.  Com- 
petition alone  can  furnish  a  profitable  market  for  labor;  not  that 
ruinous  competition  which  the  stimulus  of  a  forced  and  unnatural 
system  produces,  but  the  natural  competition  which  grows  out  of 
the  development  of  a  country  and  the  necessity  of  a  daily  supply 
of  its  daily  wants.  The  wage-worker  demands  that  we  shall  frame 
such  a  system,  if  it  be  within  our  power  to  do  so,  as  will  furnish 
twelve  months'  labor  for  twelve  months'  pay.  As  things  stand 
now,  whatever  other  advantages  may  be  claimed  for  the  present 
sy.stem,  no  fair  man  will  deny  that  in  all  the  great  ''  })r()tected  " 
industries  there  can  be  but  seven  months  of  labor,  or  at  least 
seven  months'  j)ay,  for  twelve  months'  labor;  for  in  seven  months, 
when  these  faetories  run  at  their  full  capacity,  they  turn  out 
twelve  months'  sup])ly  for  the  market  thoy  have,  so  that  they 
give  U)  their  operatives  the  option  of  seven  months'  labor,  at  f;iir 
prices  for  the  labor,  Uy  seeure  twelve  months'  living,  or  let  them 
work  th(;  whole  twelve  months,  bnt  only  at  sueh  nites  lus  would 
in  the  aggregate  amrmnt  to  seven  months'  pay. 

A  f)rotective  t'lrifT  does  not,  and  in  tin;  nature  of  tiie  case  can- 
not, fix  the  wages  of  labor.  Tiabor,  like  all  eoninuxlities,  will, 
under  tlie  f)penition  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  command 
its  worth  in  the  market  when;  it  is  for  sale;  and  all  that  legisla- 
tion can  j)ossi)>ly  aeeorn|»lish  is  to  interfen;  with  i\\c,  nntural 
oi>eration  of  tliis  law,  and  so  f:ir  as  it  does  this  oidy  harm  can  ejisue. 
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Canada,  tlie  United  States,  and  Mexico  have  protective  tariffs, 
but  the  price  of  labor  is  not  uniform  in  any  section  of  the  conti- 
nent; it  differs  in  every  Province  of  Canada,  in  almost  every 
State  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  various  parts  of  Mexico. 

If  there  is  demand  for  labor  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply, then  labor  is  profitably  paid ;  and  if  combinations  of  capital 
to  force  labor  to  sell  itself  at  prices  fixed  by  the  combination 
cannot  be  successfully  formed,  then  labor  will  be  free  to  make 
its  own  bargains.  But  if  the  market  be  so  restricted  that  the 
supply  of  labor  exceeds  the  demand,  or  if  capital  is  enabled  to 
combine  to  prevent  competition,  then  labor  must  be  sold  at  the 
price  fixed  by  the  employer.  Now,  our  present  system  does 
both ;  it  restricts  the  market  to  be  supplied  by  our  labor,  and  it 
enables  the  manufacturers  to  fix  the  price  they  will  pay  to  labor. 
Whenever  the  duty  is  high  enough  to  prevent  foreign  competi- 
tion, then  the  operative  making,  and  the  consumer  purchasing, 
those  "protected  "  fabrics  are  in  the  power  of  the  manufacturer. 
No  organization  of  labor,  no  Knights  of  Labor,  can  break  such 
shackles ;  the  "  strikes  "  give  only  assistance  to  the  "  trusts,"  which 
own  the  market.  The  only  relief  is  in  Congress,  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  duty  to  the  competitive  point.  We  are  in  morals  the 
partner  of  every  combination  rendered  possible  by  the  tariff. 

There  may  be  no  reform  in  our  tax  laws  effected  by  this  Con- 
gress ;  but  there  has  been  aroused  a  universal  interest  in  these 
economic  questions,  and  as  they  are  studied  and  as  they  come  to 
be  understood,  there  will  be  reforms — perhaps  revolution.  I 
believe  that  the  reduction  of  taxation  and  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  must  be  done  with  a  constant  remembrance  that  svstems 
long  established  cannot  be  readily  changed ;  that  in  the  progress 
of  years  investments  were  made,  habits  formed,  and  combinations 
entered  into  tliat  need  time,  care,  and  patience  to  reform.  And 
also  in  a  country  like  this,  with  a  territory  so  large,  interests  st> 
diversified,  industries  so  varied,  and  with  its  peculiar  political 
institutions  and  modes  of  transacting  public  business,  there  are 
grave  practical  difTiculties  in  the  way  of  any  reform.  Combina- 
tions of  capital;  leagued  associations  of  the  intereste«l,  wlio  by 
the  ])res(uit  system  arti  enric^hed  at  the  expense  of  the  nuuiy ; 
sectional  industries;  political  positions  deptMulent  on  loi-al   inter- 
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ests ;  slender  majorities — these  are  factors  in  legislation  whicli  hav^e 
largely  influenced,  if  not  actually  controlled,  the  legislation  of 
the  past  twenty-five  years  on  this  matter  of  tariff  taxation. 

The  power  and  the  right  of  taxation  in  a  free  country  are 
co-extensive;  but  the  right  of  taxation  being  granted  to  the 
government  as  the  means  of  meeting  its  expenses,  taxation  is 
solely  a  revenue  power.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  is 
not  a  grant  of  power  to  tax,  nor  does  it  include  it,  either  as 
regards  commerce  between  the  States  or  between  us  and  foreign 
nations.  The  right  of  eminent  domain,  the  right  to  exact  civic 
duties  or  to  require  military  service,  and  to  lay  taxes,  are  alike 
limited  by  the  necessities  of  tlie  government,  and  ought  to  be 
exercised  only  f(^r  public  purposes. 

Each  citizen  ought  to  bear  his  share  of  the  public  burdens 
and  only  his  share,  whether  of  personal  service  or  of  money ;  and 
the  public  burdens  ought  to  be  so  imposed  as  to  secure  this  im- 
partial ser\'ice  so  far  as  may  be  practicable.  And  while  it  may 
be  impossible  so  to  levy  and  collect  tiixes  as  to  secure  this  iin})ni'- 
tiality,  it  can  ]>e  kept  steadily  in  view;  and  in  selecting  the 
subjects  and  ado])ting  tlie  modes  of  taxation,  we  must  keep  this 
fundamental  limitation  upon  our  j)(jwer  constantly  before  us,  so 
that  the  increased  cost  t<^)  the  citizen  thereby  caused  shall  go  to 
tlie  goveniment,  and  so  that  tliis  increased  cost  shall  cause  as 
small  additional  burden  to  lalx^r  as  possible. 

Ill  IH^'A)  we  received  from  internal  revenue  taxation  $810, 
1^0^J,984.17,  from  about  240  difTcrent  sources  of  taxation.  Of  this 
sum  Hjiirils  furnished  10.7  percent.,  fermented  ii(piors  1.08  per 
cent.,  and  Ujbaoco  5.82  j)er  cent.  From  this  long  schedule  of 
Kources  of  revenue  all  have  been  taken  exeej)t  spii-its,  fermented 
liquors,  and  to]>jieco;  and  lus  spirits  and  lobae<'o  are  now  taxcMl  ;it, 
lower  rates  than  then,  j)erhM)»s  !M)  per  cent,  of  the  internal  rev- 
enue has  been  giv«Mi  up.  During  th(!  years  when  this  taxation 
wuri  heavicHt  the  tariil  rat<*s  wen;  raised,  on  the  j»le;i  of  eonijx-n- 
Hating  the  rnanufaeturerH  for  (M-rtMin  burdens  imposed  by  the 
intenial  revc-nue  tixation.  i'nl  those  rates  remain,  although  the 
burdens  have  long  i)een  removed. 

The  war  tMXi^H  (lonsisted  of  in<trease<l  tarilT  rat<'S  and  tln^  in- 
ternal reviMiue  taxation,  and  the  return  to  tin;  taxation  of  peace 
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ought  to  have  been  by  the  equal  reduction  of  tariff  rates  and 
internal  taxation.  But  skillful  and  concerted  action  of  those 
interested  used  the  reduction  of  revenue  by  successive  repeals  of 
statutes  imposing  internal  taxation  to  prevent  revision  of  the 
tariff  or  reduction  of  tariff  rates.  During  the  same  twenty  years 
the  additions  made  to  the  free  list  from  dutiable  articles  have 
been  made  in  the  same  interest.  Wherever  the  duty  was  a  tax 
paid  to  the  government,  and  not  a  bounty  to  some  favored  class, 
it  was  repealed  or  lowered.  The  revenues  were  lessened,  but 
the  burdens  to  the  taxpayer  and  the  subsidies  to  the  protected 
classes  were  not  proportionately  reduced,  while  all  the  obstruc- 
tions to  free  intercourse  and  to  the  natural  development  of  com- 
merce are  left. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  American  flag  was  seen  in  every  port. 
In  our  bottoms  outgoing  cargoes  paid  freight  to  our  ship-owners, 
and  incoming  cargoes  added  to  the  profits  of  the  trip.  Our  in- 
surance companies  during  those  years  obtained  the  premiums  on 
those  cargoes.  Our  warehousemen  received  the  commissions  for 
their  storage.  Our  merchants  made  the  profits  on  the  exchange 
of  these  goods.  We  sold  in  the  foreign  markets  in  which  we 
were  able  to  buy.  We  sold  at  a  reasonable  profit,  we  bought  at 
a  fair  price.  The  materials  which  we  obtained  in  exchange  for 
our  manufactured  products  we  turned  into  new  products,  and  our 
laborers  obtained  the  profit  of  the  wages  thereby  occasioned. 
And  so,  year  by  year,  as  this  commerce  grew  our  wealth  accu- 
mulated. 

All  this  has  been  changed.  Partly  the  cliange  has  been 
caused  by  the  substitution  of  the  iron  vessel  for  the  wooden  vessel, 
but  largely  too  by  a  system  of  taxation  which  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  an  American  to  carry  on  trade  with  a  foreigner.  You 
cannot  sell  at  advantage  where  you  cannot  buy  at  a  })rotit. 
While  barter  in  the  okl  mode,  where  one  man  traded  his  grain 
for  another  man's  cloth,  has  apparently  passed  away,  all  the  com- 
merce of  the  workl  is  equally  barter  now  as  it  was  then.  No 
man  can  buy  unless  some  man  will  buy  from  him  that  which  he 
has  to  sell.  No  man  can  sell  unless  he  can  buy  from  the  pei*sou 
to  whom  he  sells,  directly  or  indirectly.  Besides  that,  there  is  u 
profit  which  is  enormous  from  the  mere  handling,  if  1  may  so  ox- 
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press  it,  of  trade.  As  civilization  increases,  in  the  mere  bringing 
to  the  consumer  that  which  the  producer  has  made,  and  returning 
to  the  producer  that  which  the  consumer  has  paid,  there  is  a 
large  profit.  He  who  transports  these  goods,  he  who  insures 
them,  he  who  guarantees  the  credit  involved  in  the  transaction, 
he  who  manages  the  business  of  the  exchange,  becomes  as  neces- 
sarv  as  the  weaver  or  the  manufacturer,  and  must  have  his  share 
of  the  cost  of  production  and  profit  of  the  transaction. 

In  lev3ring  taxes  we  ought  to  try  so  to  levy  them  as  to  be 
just ;  in  such  a  way  that,  so  far  as  possible,  they  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  net  surplus  of  the  country ;  and  so  that  they  shall  be  vol- 
untarily paid.  And  while  this  is  practically  impossible  with 
exact  precision,  it  is  not  impossible  to  keep  this  end  steadily  in 
view.  Tax-reform  will  come  with  sure  and  gradual  strides 
whenever  Congress  shall  exercise  its  power  of  taxation  solely  for 
public  ends  and  only  for  governmental  ])urposcs;  and  such  a 
Congress  will  convene  when  the  taxpayers  shall  select  as  well  as 
elect  the  members. 

AV.  C.  P.  Bkeckixkidge. 
10 
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The  answer  of  many  is,  tlie  deluge.  Indeed,  not  a  few  de- 
clare that  the  deluge  is  already  u}K)n  us.  In  their  view  the 
heavens  are  black  with  omens  of  disaster,  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  are  broken  up,  and  the  forty  days'  rain  has  actually 
set  in.  Modern  society,  they  insist,  is  far  gone  in  the  process  of 
disintegration.  In  so  saying  I  have  not  especially  in  mind  the 
opinions  and  predictions  of  the  prophets  of  that  philosophical 
system  known  as  pessimism.  It  is  of  small  consequence  that 
Schopenhauer  holds  that  "  for  the  human  race,  always  tending 
from  bad  to  worse,  there  is  no  prospect  but  ever  deepening  con- 
fusion and  wretchedness  ";  and  that  Yon  Hartmann,  in  the  same 
dismal  strain,  declares  that  "  existence  is  unspeakably  wretched, 
and  society  will  ever  grow  worse."  These  eccentricities  of  opin- 
ion, though  based  upon  an  elaborate  philosophy,  need  not  give 
us  much  concern,  even  if  we  have  to  admit  that  they  have  con- 
tributed some  support  to  the  idea  that  modern  society  is  mori- 
iDund.  More  serious  indications  of  the  prevalence  of  this  idea  are 
to  be  found  in  the  despairing  tone  and  spirit  of  a  good  deal  of 
our  literature,  especially  novels  and  poetry;  in  the  violently 
splenetic  vaticinations  of  such  sages  as  Carlyle  and  Huskin ;  in 
the  simple  skepticism  and  negation  characteristic  of  recent  science ; 
and  in  the  vague,  unformulated  expectations  of  multitudes  of 
dissatisfied  persons  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  At  the  age 
of  seventy -seven  Carlyle  wrote:  "More  dreary,  barren,  base,  and 
ugly  seem  to  me  all  the  aspects  of  this  poor,  diminishing,  quack 
world,  doomed  to  a  death  which  one  can  only  wish  to  be  speedy." 
In  his  later  "  Locksley  Hall,"  Tennyson  seems  to  liave  proclaimed 
our  progress  but  regress,  and  our  boasted  cosmos  mere  oha«.>s. 
Count  Tolstoi  avows  the  belief  that  ''the  edifice  of  civil  sixnety, 
erected  by  the  toil  and  energy  of  countless  generations,  is  a 
crumbling  ruin."     More  })aiiirully  sigiiilicant  than  aiivtliing  else 
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is  the  fact  that  anxiety,  not  to  say  despair,  about  the  future  is 
more  or  less  in  the  air. 

Now,  is  this  somewhat  prevalent  conviction  or  feeling  that 
society  is  threatened  with  convulsion  well  founded?  Are  we  on 
the  edge  of  a  social  cataclysm?  It  is  pertinent  to  recall  the  fact 
that  revolutions  which  may  justly  be  styled  social  catastrophes 
have  been  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  world's  history,  while  revolu- 
tions whose  effects  have  been  great,  but  not  convulsive  and  epoch- 
making,  have  been  numerous.  Various  notable  events  which  at 
first  glance  might  seem  entitled  to  the  epoch-making  distinction, 
would  not  stand  the  test  of  rigid  scrutiny.  Without  pausing  to 
justify  the  averment,  I  may  say  that  we  are  reduced  to  the  recog- 
nition of  but  three  proper  cataclysms  in  the  history  of  the  modern 
world;  that  is,  convulsions  which  really  engulfed  an  existing 
order  of  things  and  introduced  a  new  order. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  conquest  of  Rome  by  the  northern 
barbarians.  This  event  had  long  been  preparing  in  the  deepen- 
ing corruption  of  Roman  society,  and  the  ever  advancing  en- 
croachments of  those  resolute  warriors.  The  swelling  waters  of 
tliis  genuine  debage  cuhninated  in  the  overthrow  of  Rome,  about 
the  middle  of  the  lifth  century.  But  tliey  left  a  rich  deposit  on 
the  barren  soil  of  the  ])rostnite  empire  out  of  which  in  due  time 
grew  and  ripened  the  fruits  of  a  better  civilization.  In  the  new 
order  of  tilings  that  slowly  emerged  from  the  abyss  of  universal 
ignorance  and  di.sordcr,  finally  appeared  that  blended  sense  of 
j)ersonal  freedom  and  rcs])<)nsibility  which  has  been  the  germinal 
principle  of  modern  progress.  T\u'  better  elements  of  tlu^ 
wrecked  Roman  civilization,  such  as  Christian  institutions,  law, 
and  municipal  govenunont,  survived  the  flood,  'Aut]  combined 
with  Gennan  manhood  and  love  of  liberty  to  breed  a  race  fitted 
U)  renew  the  fortiuies  of  the  world. 

The  Hccond  catiu^lysm  in  history,  bkc^  the  first,  was  the  inevi- 
ta}>le  result  of  obvious  causes  that  had  long  ])een  tending  to  a 
H^Krial  ujjheaval.  (ireat  inventions,  great  di.scoveries,  the  wide 
difFuHion  of  leaniing,  Htimulatcd  at  length  by  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople, gave  a  vast  expansion  to  the  human  horizon,  and  set 
the  minds  of  men  in  ;i  ferment  of  uFirest  and  incjuiry.  ^Phe  old 
rnedi.'eval  })ottles  couhl  no  longer  bear  the  strain  of  the  ik^w  wine 
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with  whicli  tlic}^  had  been  filled,  and  they  at  last  burst  m  that 
explosion  which  we  call  the  Keformation.  In  that  explosion,  old 
ideas,  old  faiths,  old  institutions,  the  supremacy  of  the  church, 
the  tyranny  of  Aristotle,  the  oppression  of  feudalism,  all  perished, 
or  received  wounds  from  which  they  slowly  bled  to  death.  New 
forms  of  Christianity,  new  at  least  since  the  earliest  centuries, 
new  laws,  above  all  a  new  spirit  of  self-assertion  and  investi- 
gation resulting  in  the  splendid  triumphs  of  modern  science — these 
were  the  signs  of  a  genuine  renascence  for  society. 

The  last  great  convulsion  in  the  civilized  world  was  coinci- 
dent with  and  consequent  upon  the  French  Kevolution.  This 
Ee volution  was  indeed  little  else  than  the  carrying  out,  in  a  deli- 
rium of  passion,  of  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  Reformation. 
Out  of  that  crash  in  which  the  French  blind  Samson  pulled  down, 
along  with  hoary  systems  of  chartered  oppression,  much  that  was 
fairest  and  best,  issued  forces  which  changed  the  face  not  of  France 
only,  but  of  Christendom,  and  are  still  intensely  operative  for 
good  and  ill. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  these  periods  of  paroxysm  and 
change,  the  signs  of  whose  approach  filled  wise  and  good  men 
with  terrible  forebodings,  proved  in  the  end  highly  beneficent. 
The  world  has  been,  in  each  instance,  a  better  world  because  of 
their  occurrence.  It  is  clear  that  over  the  debris  of  fallen  thrones 
and  dismantled  institutions  society  has  ever  been  steadily  mount- 
ing to  higher  levels  of  knowledge  and  order.  It  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served that  a  common  if  not  invariable  cause  of  disturbance 
resulting  in  these  commotions  has  been  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  humbler  classes  with  their  lot,  and  the  uniform  outcome  of 
them  has  been  the  wider  emancipation  and  more  distinct  eleva- 
tion of  these  classes. 

The  question  now  recurs.  Are  we  on  the  brink  of  another 
seismic  movement  of  society?  Do  the  signs,  fairly  read,  betoken 
a  breakdown  in  the  present  social  order,  to  be  succeeded,  perhaps 
by  chaos,  perhaps  by  another  step  upward? 

It  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  chief  cohesive  and 
regulative  forces  in  the  j)resent  constitution  of  society  are  reli- 
gion, philosophy,  government,  and  a  fair  ilegree  of  eoiuoiitnieut 
among  those  styled  the  comuK^n  people — the  great  majority  in 
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any  country.  So  long  as  these  forces  are  easily  dominant,  so 
long  as  they  are  not  in  violent  disagreement  with  themselves  or 
one  another,  and  the  masses  have  no  incurable  sense  of  outrage, 
things  may  be  expected  to  move  smoothly  in  their  present 
grooves,  or  at  least  without  alarming  interruptions. 

The  disruptive  forces  that  may  threaten  the  foundations  of 
established  order  are  skepticism  in  religion,  revolutionary  sys- 
tems of  philosophy,  unjust  and  corrupt  government,  and  radical 
wrongs  in  the  social  organization  such  as  warrant  a  deep  and 
explosive  discontent  among  the  laboring  classes.  Are  the  co- 
hesive forces  of  our  civilization  so  relaxed,  and  its  disruptive 
forces  so  active,  as  to  menace  us  with  convulsion? 

Take  religion.  None  will  deny  that  Christianity  is  the 
great  bond  of  modem  society,  and  a  main  factor  in  modem  civili- 
zation. AVe  call  the  enlightened  and  progressive  portion  of  our 
globe  "  Cliristendom,"  and  this  name  implies  the  supreme  influence 
of  Christianity  in  differentiating  it  from  other  portions  regarded 
as  barbarous  or  semi-civilized.  It  is  bevond  dis])utc  that  many 
of  the  strongest  roots  of  our  civil  and  social  life  are  found  in  the 
religion  of  the  Bible,  and  that  our  laws,  institutions,  customs, 
and  habits  of  thought  are  a  direct  outgrowtli  from  these  roots. 
It  is  dif!icult  to  overestimate  the  ])art  which  Christian  ideas  have 
phiycd  in  i>uildiiig  up  and  cementing  the  structure  of  our  exist- 
ing civilization.  To  cliange  the  figure,  we  may  s.'iy  that  Cliris- 
tianity  forms  the  very  atmospliere  in  which  jnodcrn  society  has 
livecl  and  moved  and  liad  its  being.  Now,  it  would  seem  simply 
inevitable  that  a  general  loss  of  faith  in  Ood  and  revealcMl  reli- 
gion should  go  far  to  disrupt  and  dismember  society.  T\\('  wide, 
not  to  say  universal,  prevalence  of  atheism,  in  any  of  its  forms 
c»f  pure  materialism,  secularism,  ])ositivisni,  agnosticism,  or 
f>antheism,  would  not  merely  disintegrate  our  social  fabric,  but 
undemiine  its  ver)'  foundations  and  bring  on  a  disastrous  crash. 
Tlie  anniljilation  of  all  religious  faith  would  destrov  the  most 
eiTe<;tive  restraints  on  vicious  <lesirc  an<l  the  noblest  incitemcints 
to  virtuous  cr>n(luct;  worse  yet,  if  possible,  it  would  wither  huniau 
life  at  its  nK)t,  and  leave  it  u  sapless,  blasted,  and  l)arnii  tF-ee. 
The  stimulus  of  hope,  the  play  of  idealization,  the  sweetness  nf 
rcHignution,    the    upwani    struggle    toward     spiritual    standards, 
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would  soon  he  impossible  in  such  a  vacuum  as  would  he  conse- 
quent on  the  denial  of  God.  Indeed,  atheism  would  end  in  a 
pessimism  in  which  the  continued  propagation  of  the  race  might 
seem  a  mere  superfluous  cruelty.  To  this  complexion  things 
have  actually  come  in  the  speculations  of  certain  contemporary 
French  novelists  and  savants,  who  treat  of  religion  and  love  as 
illusions  or  enchantments,  and  represent  our  modern  progress  as 
a  condition  of  disillusionment  or  disenchantment  which  leaves  life 
an  arid  desert.  To  forecast  the  state  of  an  utterly  godless  society 
would  be  a  forlorn  undertaking.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  in  such 
a  society  moralit}^  might  survive  among  the  educated  and  re- 
fined ;  but  for  the  masses  no  such  hope  can  rationally  be  enter- 
tained. I  am  aware  that  we  have  not  much  historical  and  experi- 
mental knowledge  to  guide  our  conclusions  in  this  matter,  since 
religion,  in  some  form,  has  hitherto  been  an  almost  constant  fac- 
tor in  the  progress  of  the  race,  and  atheism  only  a  sporadic  and 
temporary  development  confined  mainly  to  the  philosophic  few. 
What  little  historical  illustration  we  have,  however,  as  in  the 
later  Eoman  annals  and  in  the  carnival  of  the  French  Kevolution, 
is  anything  but  reassuring. 

For  those  who  hold  with  me  as  to  the  effects  of  atheism  on 
man's  future,  the  burning  question  evidently  is,  AVhat  is  the  re- 
ligious outlook?  Have  the  propagandists  of  disbelief  really  dis- 
credited the  divine  existence  and  the  authority  of  the  Bible?  or 
is  there  serious  ground  for  apprehending  that  they  may  do  so? 
My  confident  answer  is.  No.  In  so  replying  I  do  not  forget,  or 
disguise  to  myself,  the  startling  progress  which  atheism  has  made 
and  is  still  making  in  our  generation.  Not  a  few  of  the  leading 
thinkers  of  the  day,  comprising  some  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in 
science  and  literature,  are  its  bold  and  uncompron)ising  advocates, 
and  display  a  j)roselytizing  zeal  worthy  of  Christian  missionaries. 
From  this  select  intellectual  circle  atheism  has  percolated  down 
through  all  the  strata  of  society,  until  in  the  shape  of  secularism 
it  has  become  the  creed  or  no-creed  of  vast  bodies  of  working 
people.  All  this  no  doubt  is  sufficiently  alarming,  especially  the 
fact  that  so  manv  of  the  humbler  classes  are  breakinu*  with  the 
church  and  the  l^ibK'.  Hut  still,  when  calmly  viewed,  I  i'anni>t 
think  that  the  prcsi-nt  condition  of  Christendom  foreshadows  any- 
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tiling  like  a  general  and  permanent  renunciation  of  the  old  reli- 
gious convictions.  Christianity  is  simply  having  her  ever-renewed 
combat  with  unbelief — modified  in  every  century  by  special  con- 
ditions— inevitably  modified  in  ours  by  the  sadden  and  immense 
progress  of  science.  She  has  triumphantly  survived  all  previous 
conflicts  of  a  similar  sort,  and  this  fact  lends  confirmation  to  the 
belief  that  she  will  survive  the  present  struggle.  Indeed,  there 
have  been  several  periods  in  which  disbelief  was  relatively  more 
prevalent  and  more  confident  than  it  now  is.  So  was  it  in  Eng- 
land when  Bishop  Butler  breasted  its  sweeping  tide  with  his  im- 
mortal "Analogy."  So  was  it  in  this  country  when  the  infidelity 
of  Thomas  Paine  and  Thomas  Jefferson  poisoned  many  of  our 
colleges  and  infected  the  remotest  rural  districts. 

Of  course  in  the  rapid  review  which  I  am  now  attempting 
of  a  large  field  of  inquirv^,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any 
adequate  treatment  of  the  theistic  argument.  That  argument  is 
wide  in  its  scope,  complex  in  its  structure,  and  cumulative  in  its 
force.  It  is  more  than  a  three-fold  cord,  though  its  main  strands 
are  the  argument  from  events  and  phenomena  to  a  First  Cause, 
or  the  cosmological ;  the  argument  from  order  and  ada})tation  in 
the  universe  to  a  supreme  presiding  intelligence  and  will,  or  the 
teleological ;  and  the  argument  from  man's  reason,  conscience, 
and  will  to  a  being  who  is  at  once  creator,  lawgiver,  and  end,  or 
the  moral.  The  decisive  theistic  proof,  however,  and  that  which 
especially  suits  my  present  purpose,  is  the  fact  tliat  the  idea 
of  God  is  with  man  an  instinct  and  intuition.  It  ])elongs  to 
the  cat<*gory  of  liis  fundamental  and  necessary  lu'liefs.  He  is 
eHsentially  a  religious  })eing,  and  lie  must  worsliij).  Tlic  iden.  of 
God  underlies,  and  is  implie*!  in,  all  liis  knowledge.  Indeed,  it  is 
Bcarcely  going  too  far  to  allirin  that  he  cannot  think  without 
thinking  God.  TTntil  human  nature  becomes  soTiiething  (juitc 
other  than  it  is,  general  and  |»rolonged  laps(;s  into  atluusm  may 
Hafely  l)e  regarded  as  impossible.  Reactions  will  b(^  sure  to  suc- 
ceed paroxysms  of  unbelief.  The  human  mind  an<l  heart  will  r(s 
fu.se  to  remain  long  without  God  and  without  hop(«.  Tt  is  well 
known  that  (Jomte,  recognizing  at  last  the  indestructibility  of  th(; 
religiouH  iriHtinct,  HUpp]emente(l  the  cold  ncgMtif)ns  of  his  system 
with  a  cult  whi(;h    lie  styled   the  "  i(eligi(;n  of    Humanity."      He 
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made  a  God  or  "  Great  Being  "  out  of  "  the  abstract  of  humanity, 
conceived  as  a  kind  of  personality."  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  like 
manner,  turned  his  wife's  grave  into  a  religious  shrine. 

Besides,  if  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  old  religious  convic- 
tions are  widely  shaken,  it  is  also  demonstrable  that  Christianity 
was  never  so  confident,  practical,  and  aggressive  as  she  is  at  this 
moment,  and  never  before  made  such  rapid  strides  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  world.  Her  courageous  front  and  steady  advance 
on  all  the  lines  of  beneficent  conflict  are  anything  but  signs  of 
conscious  weakness  and  anticipated  disaster.  It  may  be  that  the 
results  of  progress  in  science  and  in  historical  criticism  will  re- 
quire some  modification  of  our  traditional  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture, some  readjustments  in  the  scheme  of  Christian  evidences, 
and  possibly  a  revised  statement  of  some  theological  dogmas ; 
but  that  the  permanent  hold  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible  on  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  men  is  seriously  imperiled,  may  be 
pronounced  the  mere  hope  of  her  too  eager  enemies,  or  the  fancy 
of  her  foolishly  timid  friends. 

Philosophy  and  religion  stand  to  one  another  in  the  closest 
and  most  sympathetic  relations.  Sir  William  Hamilton  has 
strikingly  said  that  no  difficulty  ever  emerged  in  the  latter  which 
had  not  first  emerged  in  the  former.  Skepticism  in  the  one 
means  skepticism  in  the  other.  Errors  in  one  breed  errors  in  the 
other,  and  when  both  are  corrupted  society  is  sure  to  become 
unsound  at  its  very  center  and  core.  What  in  the  philosophy 
of  our  day  is  most  characteristic  and  most  disquieting,  especially 
so  far  as  the  prospects  of  the  race  are  concerned,  is  its  strong  ten- 
dency to  materialism,  a  system  whose  general  acceptance  implies 
atheism  in  religion,  utilitarianism  in  morals,  and  anarchy  or  des- 
potism in  politics.  With  the  distinction  between  mind  and  mat- 
ter effaced,  with  the  world  explained  in  the  terms  of  matter,  and 
"  everything  in  nature,  including  life,  thought,  poetry,  religion, 
resolved  into  combinations  and  motions  of  matter,  a  world  is 
left  in  which  reason,  morality,  and  religion  have  been  got  rid  of 
— a  world  not  worth  having."  It  is  not  dogmatism,  but  the  sim- 
ple dictate  of  a  common-sense  philosophy,  to  affirm  that  tlie  dis- 
tinction between  mind  and  matter  is  radical  and  indelibk*,  and 
that  human  nature  may  be  relied  upon  to  resent  and  reject  a  the- 
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ory  of  rran  and  the  universe  which  flatly  contradicts  its  most 
primary  and  tenacious  convictions. 

The  causes  and  attractions  of  materialism  are  sufficiently  ob- 
^-ious.  The  physical  and  biological  sciences,  which  have  re- 
cently made  such  brilliant  progress  and  justly  excite  an  absorbing 
interest,  have  steadily  brought  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  nature 
to  a  simpler  order  and  under  the  control  of  a  few  comprehensive 
laws.  Materialism,  taking  advantage  of  this  result,  flatters  the 
mind  with  the  promise  of  absolute  unity  in  its  explanation  of  the 
world.  It  presents  itself  as  an  intelligible  system  of  monism, 
in  which  all  things,  including  man  and  mind,  are  accounted  for 
by  a  single  principle  or  substance.  But  considerable  as  is  the 
apparent  strength  of  materialism,  and  alluring  in  some  respects  as 
are  its  claims,  it  fails  and  must  ever  fail  as  a  satisfactory  and  flnal 
philosophy.  It  assumes  without  })roof,  or  the  possibility  of  proof, 
the  eternity  and  self-existence  of  matter.  It  gives  no  consistent 
account  of  what  is  called  force,  and  of  the  relation  between  mat- 
ter and  force.  It  fails  to  explain  the  origin  of  life,  and  leaves  an 
unbridged  chasm  between  the  inorganic  and  the  organic,  the 
dead  and  the  living,  above  all  between  molecular  changes  and 
the  faculties  of  mind.  It  contradicts  tne  first  datum  of  human 
con.sciousness,  the  distinction  and  contrast  l)etween  body  and 
spirit,  the  me  and  the  not-me.  It  ignores  or  annihilates  our 
moral  nature,  with  its  categorical  imperative  as  to  right  and 
wrong,  its  spoTitaneity  and  freedom  of  choice,  and  its  sense  of 
responsibility  for  its  choices  and  conduct.  It  leaves  our  sj)iritual 
yearnings  witli  no  realities  answering  to  their  crying  demands. 
Having  denied  tlie  existence  of  God  and  man's  possession  of  a 
soul,  it  of  course  makes  light  (jf  the  i<lea  of  immortality.  In  its 
dismal  and  degrading  creed  sense  bounds  all  and  death  ends  all. 
Such  a  philosophy  as  this  cannot  be  anything  else  than  a  ])a<l 
fashion  that  will  K(Km  be  discarded.  Like  most  fashions  it  is 
v^'ry  old.  It  has  Ix-en  revive(l  from  century  to  century,  always 
t<)  be  Ciist  Jiside  after  a  transient  season  (»f  favor.  Peculiar  cir- 
cumstances have  contributed  to  give  it  in  our  dav  unusual  at- 
tractiveness and  dignity,  but  these  cannot  long  keep  it  from 
the  crowded  lirnbo  of  rejected  systems  and  sf)eculations. 

In  forecasting  the  future  of  s<Hjiety  it  would   not  <lo  to  leave 
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out  of  the  account  the  probable  effects  of  the  evolution  phi- 
losophy, so  widely  accepted  by  the  leading  minds  of  the  age.  If 
this  is  to  prove  a  philosophy  of  pure  materialism,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  it  must  entail  all  the  disastrous  consequences 
just  imputed  to  that  system.  But  I  am  quite  aware  that  all 
evolutionists  are  not  materialists ;  that  there  are  many  in  fact  who 
style  themselves  Christian  evolutionists.  So  long  as  the  theories 
of  evolution  are  not  held  as  exclusive  of  God  and  spirit,  there 
is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  their  universal  prevalence  will 
prove  revolutionary.  If  they  should  necessitate  changes  and 
readjustments  in  a  good  many  opinions,  these  will  be  effected 
without  serious  disturbance.  Strangers  to  fear  or  jealousy,  we 
may  bid  the  evolutionists  do  their  utmost  in  lifting  the  vail  from 
the  secrets  of  the  universe. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  evolution  philosophy  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  me  in  stating  what  are  its  anticipations  as  to 
the  future  of  society  and  man.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  seems 
somewhat  wavering  and  uncertain  on  this  subject.  "Change,'' 
he  says,  "  does  not  necessarily  imply  advance;  degradation  may 
sometimes  follow."  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  so  much  depends 
in  the  evolution  philosophy  on  unpredictable  conditions,  that  it 
supplies  no  stable  ground  for  calculations  with  regard  to  man's 
destiny.  Is  he  to  develop  still  upward  into  a  higher  order  of 
being, — a  supernatural  order,  we  might  say,  if  that  word  super- 
natural were  not  ruled  out  of  the  evolution  vocabulary?  Or,  op- 
pressed by  some  unforeseen  and  unfavorable  environment,  will 
he  turn  downward  and  slowly  deo^enerate?  Or,  mav  not  he  and 
his  earthly  habitation  suddenly  collapse  into  chaos,  and  both  be- 
gin again  the  eternal  round  of  development  ?  What  had  been 
my  own  thought  on  this  i)oint  recently  found  unexpected  confirma- 
tion from  Prof.  Huxley  in  one  of  his  magazine  articles.     He  says : 

I/O  V 

*'  On  the  evolutionist  side  we  are  told  to  take  comfort  from  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  terrible  struggle  for  existence  tends  to  final  good.  But  it  is 
an  error  to  imagine  that  evolution  signifies  a  constant  tendency  to  in- 
creased perfection.  That  process  undoubtedly  involves  a  constant  ivad- 
justment  of  the  organism  to  new  conditions;  but  it  depends  on  the  nature 
of  tiiose  conditions  whether  the  direction  *>f  the  modifications  sluill  bt' 
downward  or  upward.  Retrogressive  is  as  prai'ticable  as  progressive 
metamorphosis." 
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And  he  goes  on  to  suggest  the  possibility  that  our  globe  by  the 
cooling-down  process  may  become  uninhabitable  for  all  except 
the  lowest  forms  of  life.  These  speculations  wind  up  the  drama 
of  earth  and  man  in  a  last  act  worse  than  tragical. 

Among  the  evolationists  there  are,  as  just  intimated,  various 
grades  and  schools.  Here,  as  in  other  sects,  the  standard  of 
orthodoxy  may  be  uncertain,  and  differences  of  opinion  on  vari- 
ous points  may  be  tolerated.  At  all  events  it  is  reassuring  that 
so  able  a  representative  of  the  evolution  church  as  John  Fiske — 
whether  he  ranks  as  Low,  High,  or  Broad  it  is  not  for  me  to 
determine — finds  in  its  doctrines  grounds  of  the  most  cheering 
hope  for  the  future.  In  his  very  interesting  little  book,  "  The 
Destiny  of  Man,"  he  literally  borrows  the  glowing  language  of 
the  old  Hebrew  prophets  in  describing  that  destiny.  He  says, 
in  concluding  his  argument: 

**  The  future  is  lif^hted  for  us  with  the  radiant  coloi*s  of  hope.  Strife 
and  sorrow  shall  disapp»'ar.  Peace  and  love  shall  reign  supreme.  The 
dream  of  poets,  the  lesson  of  priest  and  prophet,  the  inspiration  of  the 
greatest  musician,  is  confirmed  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge;  and  iis 
we  gird  ourselves  up  for  the  work  of  life,  we  may  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  in  the  truest  sense  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  hecome  the  king- 
dom of  Cljrist,  and  he  shall  reign  forever  and  ever  king  of  kings  and  lord 
of  lord.s." 

To  which  all  Chri.stian  people  will  cordially  respond,  Amen. 

So  far  as  }K)litical  iiistitntion.s  and  f(;nns  of  government 
enter  into  our  problem,  they  may  be  dismissed  witli  a  bi-ief 
notiee.  With  the  exce])tion  of  Russia,  and  possibly  Germany 
and  Austria,  the  civil  governments  of  (.liristendom  cannot  fairly 
be  comj)lained  of  as  monstrously  unjust  and  op])ressive.  Ab- 
wAxiUi  monarchy,  with  its  old  abuses  and  arbitrary  exactions,  is 
ni[)idly  giving  place — for  the  most  part  has  given  place— ^to  con- 
Htitutional  governments  whi(;h  to  a  fair  degree  ob(;y  and  express 
the  popular  will.  Most  modern  political  institutions  an^  pene- 
trated }»y  a  liberal  spirit,  and  tliey  are  so  (elastic  and  inljustable  as 
U;  render  their  stability  compatible  with  iiii|»roveniriii.  This  is 
emphatically  true  of  the  governments  of  Kngland  and  America, 
and  toward  these  as  a  mofle]  all  other  enlightened  n.itions  iwn 
steadily  working.  Apprehension  of  a  break-up  in  soci(!ty  brought 
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on  by  causes  lying  in  this  quarter  would  seem  to  be  quite 
groundless. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  our  most  serious  indica- 
tion of  future  trouble  is  akin  to  that  which  I  have  treated  so 
lightly.  I  refer  to  the  popular  unrest  of  our  time,  the  deep  dis- 
content of  the  masses,  springing  not  so  much  from  dissatisfaction 
with  this  or  that  form  and  administration  of  government,  as  from 
hostility  to  our  entire  social  organization.  This  discontent  is 
startlingly  evidenced  in  the  wide  diffusion  of  communistic  ideas, 
the  lurid  rhetoric  of  radical  orators  and  newspapers,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  revolutionary  societies  which  secretly  plot  against  es- 
tablished order  and  occasionally  burst  into  murder  and  mob 
violence.  What  makes  the  popular  unrest  of  our  day  more  seri- 
ous than  ever  before,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  associated  with  unu- 
sual intelligence,  bases  itself  upon  elaborate  philosophies  and 
theories  of  political  economy,  and  has  in  its  ranks  thinkers  of  a 
high  order.  In  the  writings  of  Prince  Krapotkin  and  others 
anarchy  is  presented  as  a  reasoned  belief,  a  sober  realization  of 
an  ideal  social  state.  These  speculations,  almost  uniformly  imply- 
ing atheism,  have  undoubtedly  gained  wide  currency  among  the 
working  people  of  many  countries,  and  may  well  be  regarded 
with  painful  concern. 

But  after  all  I  cannot  think  that  these  socialistic  theories  and 
agitations  threaten  our  civilization  with  great  and  abrupt  changes. 
The  number  of  persons  interested  in  the  rights  of  property  is  too 
large  in  most  countries  to  make  anything  like  agrarian  revolu- 
tion possible.  When  popular  discontent  has  the  liberty  of  vent- 
ing itself  in  speech — a  liberty  sternly  qualilied,  as  at  Chicago, 
w^ith  occasional  applications  of  the  hangman's  rope — we  may 
reasonably  hope  that  it  will  at  last  quiet  down  without  volcanic 
explosions.  What  there  is  just  and  true  in  Socialism — and  no 
one  will  deny  that  it  makes  some  just  comphiints  and  demands — 
will  lind  fair  recognition  in  this  large-minded  and  benevolent  age, 
and  will  finally  work  itself  into  law,  custom,  and  institutions. 

While,  as  I  have  just  intimated,  there  are  real  grounds  of 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  masses,  not  a  few  of  their  com- 
plaints, often  uttered  as  postulates  or  axioms,  are  absurd! v  un- 
just or  great  exaggerations  of  the  truth.     The  favorite  reproach 
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against  our  age,  that  the  rich  are  getting  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer,  is,  so  far  at  least  as  the  poor  are  concerned,  unfounded  in 
fact  and  false  in  spirit.  Giffen,  Atkinson,  and  Wells,  not  to 
mention  other  students  of  social  economics,  insist  that  food  pro- 
ductions more  than  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  population  in 
the  countries  of  Christendom;  that  wages  are  steadily  rising, 
while  the  purchasing  power  of  money  does  not  decrease ;  that 
the  accumulations  of  savings  banks  show  a  percentage  of  in- 
crease far  in  advance  of  that  of  fifty  years  ago.  Pauperism  in 
most  countries  is  steadily  diminishing,  and  so  is  crime.  From 
a  review  of  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  problem  of  social 
economics,  the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells  concludes  that  "  there  is 
certainly  small  basis  for  pessimistic  views  respecting  the  effect  on 
the  future  of  recent  industrial  and  social  transitions." 

Having  thus  considered  what  will  be  confessed  to  be  the  most 
vital  and  controlling  factors  in  our  civilization,  and  their  bearing  on 
the  future,  I  may  pass  without  comment  certain  obtrusive  signs 
of  evil  augury  which  engage  a  large  share  of  popular  attention. 
We  hear  much,  perhaps  none  too  much,  of  the  monopolistic 
tendencies  of  the  time,  culminating  in  gigantic  trusts,  of  brea(thes 
of  faith,  and  wide-spread  dishonesties  which  seem  to  have  become 
almost  endemic;  of  the  degradation  of  marriage  and  tlie  family 
relation  as  evidenced  especially  in  the  facility  of  divorce;  of  the 
rapacious  greed  of  gain,  and  idcjlatry  of  mere  material  good  as 
having  infected  all  classes  and  turned  modern  life  into  a  race  for 
pleasure.  These;  J^igns,  undeniable  and  deplorable  as  they  are, 
are  but  the  superficial  symptoms  of  disca.ses  which  we  have  seen 
reason  to  regard  as  not  deadly,  and  will  abate,  we  may  hope,  as 
those;  di.scases  yield  to  a  proper  remedial  treatment. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  history  clearly  records  the 
fact  that  all  the  cataclysms  of  the  past  have  in  the  end  resulted 
in  higher  fonns  of  civilization.  The  old  and  rotten  edifices, 
Bwept  away  by  social  cyclones  or  conflagrations,  have  ])een  re- 
placed by  fairer  and  better  structures.  '^Fhis  conlirnis  the  rea- 
»^>nableness  of  our  hope  that  the  eoinniotioris  whi(th  Jiiay  await  us, 
even  if  violent  and  disruptive,  will  have  their  outcome  on  a 
higher  plane  of  attainment  and  progress. 

It  is  by  no  means  imj)roba})lc  that   very  coiisi<l('ra]»lc  s<»cial 
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changes  are  not  far  away,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
pre})are  for  tlieni.  It  will  be  blind  folly  to  resist  them  when 
clearly  right  and  inevitable,  rather  than  cahnly  submit  to  the 
readjustments  which  they  may  necessitate.  To  set  the  house  in 
order  in  view  of  probable  or  even  possible  contingencies,  is  the 
simplest  dictate  of  prudence.  The  chief  disturber  of  society  now, 
as  in  all  the  past,  is  the  democratic  spirit  which  is  ever  making 
new  complaints  and  new  demands.  To  these  complaints  and  de- 
mands large  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  more  favored  classes 
will  have  to  be  made,  concessions  which  mav  seem  to  them  al- 
most  equivalent  to  revolution  and  chaos.  Perhaps  Count  Tolstoi, 
in  his  strangely  erratic  principles  and  practices,  may  be  giving 
the  world  some  valuable  lessons  in  respect  to  sympathy  with  the 
poor  and  lowly,  and  the  methods  of  applying  Christianity  to  hu- 
man need.  While  his  religion,  doctrinally  judged,  is  far  from 
Christian,  his  altruistic  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  may  well  com- 
mand our  admiration  and  study.  At  all  events,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  we  may  accept  it  as  certain  that  democracy  has  come 
to  stay.  All  signs  import  the  growing  importance  of  the  common 
people,  the  abatement  of  aristocratic  privileges,  and  a  more  equal 
distribution  of  the  prizes  of  life. 

Not  less  certain  is  it  that  science  also  is  here  to  stay,  and  it 
may  be  counted  on  more  and  more  to  mitigate  the  hard  conditions 
of  the  poor  and  to  contribute  to  the  material  welfare  and  comfort 
of  all  classes.  Science  will  never  solve  the  riddle  of  the  universe, 
nor  will  it,  as  some  who  almost  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
race  venture  to  suggest,  ever  restore  to  nature  and  man  the  beauty 
and  hope,  the  mystery  and  joy,  so  utterly  lost  in  a  state  of  so- 
called  religious  disillusion.  But  in  the  better  future  which  sci- 
ence is  helping  to  introduce,  it  will  be  the  most  potent  ally  of 
religion  in  still  further  elevating  and  ins])iring  the  race. 

Of  religion  I  have  already  expressed  the  conviction  that  it  is 
indestructible,  and  will  never  lose  its  supremacy  among  the  great 
motive  and  regulative  human  forces.  We  may  anticipate  that 
religion  will  dis])lay  new  energies  and  ca])abilities  in  meeting  tlie 
new  dangers  and  wants  which  the  fiitiin*  mav  dt»vel(^]>.  Chris- 
tianity is  at  oiuH^  radical  and  conservative,  })rogressive  and  re- 
strictive.    It  is  a  s])ur,  a  check,  and  a  guide.     So  far  fn^ni  being 
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exhausted,  Christianity  has  the  consciousness  of  perpetual  youth, 
and  of  resources  hardly  as  yet  fully  tested.  It  feels  the  potency 
while  it  makes  the  promise  of  indefinite  reform  and  progress. 

On  the  whole,  my  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  prospects  of 
modem  society  is  one  of  reassurance  and  hope.  AVhile  indulging 
no  optimistic  dreams  and  professing  no  faith  in  the  natural  per- 
fectibility of  man,  I  still  confidently  anticipate  for  him  a  steadily 
brightening  future.  Xo  doubt  evil  portents  abound,  and  they 
who  allow  themselves  to  look  only  in  one  direction  and  at  one 
set  of  indications  may  easily  fall  into  despair.  No  doubt  the 
era  of  universal  prosperity,  peace,  and  good  will  is  far  away. 
Fierce  race  and  class  struggles,  here  and  there  alarming  reactions 
toward  tvrannv  or  anarchy,  local  revolutions  in  this  or  that 
nation  that  may  seem  for  the  moment  to  overturn  the  very  foun- 
dations  of  order,  great  and  bloody  wars  calling  a  continent  to 
arms — any  or  all  of  these  things  are  possibilities  of  the  near 
future.  But  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  human  race  will 
steadily  rise  tlirough  them  to  higher  and  better  conditions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  rational  basis  for  this  prediction  has 
been  found  in  those  signs  and  asj)ects  of  the  times  which  have 
ju.st  been  reviewed.  I  confes.s,  however,  that  my  real  confidence 
in  the  soundness  of  this  prediction  has  another  foundation — the 
promise  as  well  as  the  existence  of  God,  My  hope  with  regard 
to  tlie  destiny  of  man  ri.ses  to  assurance  only  in  the  light  of  a 
recognized  divine  j)reaencc,  order,  aiul  providence  in  human 
affairs;  and  it  touches  full  assurance  only  in  the  recognition  of 
the  regenenitive  power  (jf  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  religion, 
and  the  validity  of  those  promises  in  which  it  })oints  to  a  millennial 
state  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  man's  destiny. 

J.  11.  Kendkick. 
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The  poetry  of  Mr.  Browning  has  had  singular  fortunes.  Ee- 
jected  at  first  by  the  world,  his  poems  became  the  possession  of 
a  few  friends  of  romance ;  then  a  wider  public  was  induced  to 
read  them ;  finally  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  people  who  have 
overbuilt  the  fairy  plot  of  ground  with  "societies,"  and  who 
squabble  about  texts  and  meanings  like  scholiasts  or  Biblical 
commentators.  The  last  estate  of  the  poems  has  been  worse 
than  the  first.  They  have  been  annexed,  as  it  were,  by  en- 
thusiasts, who  clearly  value  them  chiefly  as  problems  or  puz- 
zles, to  which  they  alone  possess  the  key.  It  is  as  if  Ariadne 
had  loved  the  Labyrinth  because  she  alone  had  the  clue  to  its 
dark  recesses.  Now  as  long  as  Mr.  Browning's  verse  is  the  joy 
of  wild  societies,  and  as  long  as  they  praise  it  chiefly  because 
they  believe  that  they  alone  understand  it  (a  belief  which  gives 
them  a  happy  sense  of  being  wondrous  wise),  so  long  the  verse 
will  fail  to  find  the  proper  audience  of  poetry — the  young.  It  is 
not  the  essence  of  poetry  to  be  cryptic.  Poetry  lacks  merit  just 
in  proportion  to  its  need  of  commentators.  It  should  speak  di- 
rectly for  itself ;  it  should  speak  to  the  ear,  the  heart,  the  imagi- 
nation. But  the  professional  devotees  of  Mr.  Browning,  an 
irritating  band,  praise  him  as  one  who  speaks  chiefly  to  the  intel- 
lect. They  hunt  through  him  for  puzzles  and  problems,  they 
canvass  him  for  "  thoughts."  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them 
that  he,  like  other  poets,  is  a  master  of  romance ;  that  he  appeals 
with  perfect  clearness  and  directness  to  the  heart,  the  fancy,  and 
even  to  the  ear.  If  he  did  not  do  this,  and  do  it  successfullv, 
winningly,  with  phrases  and  fancies  that  haunt  the  memory,  that 
mingle  with  our  musings  on  love  and  death  and  day  and  night, 
Mr.  Browning  would  be  a  failure.  He  would  be  no  worse  and  no 
better  than  an  obscure  mystic,  a  darkling  preacher,  the  joy  of 
coteries;  no  better  than  an  artist  with  an  esoteric  jargon.  Poetry 
of  that  esoteric  sort,  adored  in  a  chapel  \j(  darkness,  has  been  pop- 
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ular  in  very  early,  and  in  very  late  decadent  periods  of  verse. 
The  old  Norsemen,  the  Alexandrine  Greeks,  and  the  confused 
scholars  of  the  European  revival  of  letters  have  taken  pleasure  in 
the  poetic  riddles  of  the  "  Edda,''  in  the  obscurities  of  Callimachus, 
and  the  learned  fogs  of  Lycophron.  All  these  exercises  of  intri- 
cate diction  and  far-fetched  thought  are  the  mistakes  of  a  Muse 
which  has  lost  her  way  in  some  mist  upon  Parnassus.  I  do  not 
mean  that  all  j^oetry  which  is  not  pellucid  in  thought  is  necessa- 
rily wrong  and  a  blunder.  Poetry  may  move  in  a  moonlit  mist 
to  the  sound  of  excellent  cadences,  and  may  win  us  by  the  mere 
melody  and  color  of  the  words,  by  the  address  to  the  ear  and  the 
fancy,  while  the  heart  and  the  emotions  are  touched  only  as  they 
are  touched  by  music.  Coleridge's  "  Kubla  Khan  "  is  the  re- 
nowned example  which  proves  that  this  kind  of  obscurity  may 
be  beautiful  and  winning. 

Charles  Lamb  writes  in  a  letter  to  Wordsworth   (A})ril   26, 
1816): 

"Coleridge  is  printing  •  Christabcl'  by  Lord  Byron's  recommendation 
to  Murray,  with  what  he  calls  a  vision,  '  Kubla  Khan,'  which  said  vision 
he  repeats  so  enchantingly  that  it  irradiates  and  brings  heaven  and  elysian 
bowers  into  my  parlor  while  he  sings  or  says  it ;  but  there  is  an  observation, 
*  Never  tell  thy  dreams,'  and  I  am  almost  afraid  that  '  Kubla  Khan'  is  an 
owl  that  won't  bear  daylight.  I  f«ar  lest  it  should  be  discovered  by  the 
lantern  of  tyiK>graphy  and  clear  reducing  to  letters  no  better  than  nonsense 
or  no  Hense." 

lijirnb's   fear   wa«  gn)iiri<llcsa,  and   in   its  own  owl-light  "Ku})la 

Khan"   ''sings  or   says "  its   death  Icssly  as   th(;   nightingah's   of 

II(;raclitus,  for  all  it,s  obscurity  or  lack  of  meaning.      But  when 

Mr.  lirowni rig's  verse  is  difhc'ult  or  dark,  it  certainly  docs  not  win 

us  by  its  appeal    to   the   fancy,  the  car,  almost  to   the  eye,   like 

"Kubla  Khan."     It  is  not  nrh  in  j)icturos  then,  nor  ('hHpicnt  in 

music.  Ncverth(;l(;ss  it  is  precisely  his  darkest,  his  most  involved, 

his  least  niehKlious  j)ieces  that  an;  tin;  favorit(^s  of  the  societies 

which   discMiss    Mr.    Browning,   piously  '' Ix^iting    the   bush   and 

never  sUirting  the  hare."     '^rhes(;  worthy  but  niisle(l  admirers  do 

the  j>o«;t  injustice  by  seeking  for  a  cryptic  jihilosophic   meaning 

where  there  neither  is  nrir  should  br*  any  such  iruN'ming  at  all. 

Tjct  us   iniagine  some  young   man  or  woman   who  takers  up 
^0 
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"Cbilde  Roland"  witliout  having lieard  any  clatter  of  commentatoi's 
and  societies.  He  or  she  (he  at  all  events)  needs  no  introduc- 
tion to  the  piece,  and  no  explanation  and  no  discussion.  It  is 
a  piece  of  pure  romance,  a  series  of  the  most  distinct  pictures,  a 
summoning  into  life  of  the  most  intelligible  emotions,  a  portion 
of  the  world  of  fairy  story  told  again  to  men  and  women,  not  to 
children.  Here  is  an  ogre's  tower,  full  of  adventures;  here  is  the 
road  to  the  tower,  across  a  desolate  land,  strewn  with  the  bodies 
and  informed  with  the  memories  of  those  "  who  strove  in  other 
days  to  pass."  What  were  the  adventures  to  be  achieved  in  the 
tower?  Who  knows,  who  cares.  There  is  an  imprisoned  prin- 
cess to  be  released,  a  giant  to  be  slain,  a  treasure  to  be  won,  an 
elixir  of  youth  to  be  tasted,  que  sgais-je  ?  All  that  is  of  no  mo- 
ment.   What  is  of  moment  is  the  romance,  the  pictures  of 

"  That  hoary  cripple,  with  mahcious  eye 
Askance  to  watch  the  working-  of  his  he"; 

of  the  starved  plain  with  grass  "  as  scant  as  hair  in  leprosy  " ;  of 
the  wretched  jade  browsing  there : 

"I  never  saw  a  brute  I  hated  so." 

Then  come  the  phantasms  of  memory  that  will  haunt  a  man 
on  a  desperate  quest;  the  faces  of  Cuthbert,  of  Giles. 

"And  some  saw  faces  out  of  golden  youth," 

says  the  Laureate  in  his  clear  Yirgilian  style.     So  the  panorama 

runs  on,  the  dreadful  brook — 

*'  how  I  feared 
To  set  my  foot  upon  a  dead  man's  cheek, 
Each  step,  or  feel  the  spear  I  thrust  to  seek 
For  hollows,  tangled  in  his  hair  or  beard  I" 

Again, 

**  What  bad  use  was  that  engine  for,  that  wheel, 
Or  brake,  not  wheel,  that  harrow  tit  to  reel 
Men's  bodies  out  like  silk?  with  all  the  air 
Of  Tophet's  tool,  on  earth  left  unaware. 
Or  brought  to  sharpen  its  rusty  teeth  of  steel." 

All  these  things,  and  the  bulls 

*'Crouched  like  two  bulls  locked  horn  in  horn  in  tight," 
and  the 

"Round  squat  turret  blind  us  the  fool's  heart," 
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or  as  the  heart  of  the  commentator,  make  a  series  of  romantic 
pictures,  with  no  cryptic  thought  or  ethical  meaning  in  the  mat- 
ter. You  might  just  as  well  hunt,  like  Lord  Tennyson's  lady  in 
the  poem,  for  a  moral  to  the  "  Sleeping  Beauty."  One  piece  is 
as  much  a  fairv  tale  as  the  other,  and  a  child  can  understand 
either,  and  any  human  being  with  an  unperverted  fancy  can  take 
pleasure  in  both.  But  the  devotees  of  Mr.  Browning  try  to  make 
even  this  mdrchen  a  puzzle  and  a  problem. 

By  the  boundless  ingenuity  of  dullness,  the  abomination  of 
desolation  of  pedantry  standing  where  it  ought  not,  the  enchanted 
castle  of  Mr.  Bro^sTiing's  verse  has  become  nearly  as  inaccessible 
as  the  dark  tower  whither  Childe  Roland  came.  The  land  about 
it  is  haunted  by  scarecrow  scholiasts,  disheveled  essayists,  male 
and  female. 

"/  never  saw  a  brute  I  hated  so." 

Their  engines  of  torture,  their  examination  papers,  their  pam- 
phlets, their  proceedings,  are  thick  on  the  ground  as  the  gins  and 
snares  of  Giant  Pope  or  Giant  Despair.  A  young  adventurer 
who  loves  poetry,  and  would  sojourn  in  all  the  caves  of  Caly])so, 
in  all  the  towers  of  Arrnida,  is  frightened  away  by  the  pedants 
from  the  soil  which  Mr.  Browning  rules  as  his  demesne.  The 
neophyte  fears  that  the  palace  of  the  magician  will  j)r()veas  bleak 
as  "the  round  squat  turret,"  and  so  it  will  if  lie  approaches  it 
under  the  guidance  of  societies  and  of  j)rol)lem-hunters.  Never, 
never,  if  he  followeth  with  the  scholijists  of  this  world  will  the 
young  adventurer  come  to  the  real  tower  of  ivory,  to  the  true 
enchanted  rastle.  'Tis  of  a  fairy  arcliitocture,  with  a  liundnMl 
chapels,  turrets,  galleries,  full  of  music,  hung  with  tiipestries  grim 
or  p-ay,  pictures  of  duchesses  riding  in  the  greenwood,  of  wild 
monks  reeling  home  from  revels,  beautiful  ladies  lia]ipy  or  un- 
haf)j)y,  of  tru(!  friends  arm  in  ann.  This  eneliante(l  palace  is 
j)eoj)lcd  with  a  thousaiid  dreams,  faces  and  figures  out  of  all  the 
centuries,  Caliban  on  his  isle,  and  l^lougrani  over  liis  wine,  and 
the  Di.s<;iplc  dying  in  the  desert,  and  Venetian  ladies  with  the 
8un  staining  their  yellow  lfx;ks  to  a  more  fiery  goM.  The  ])alace 
is  not  hard  U)  find  if  you  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  commentator,  to 

"Tliat  hoary  cripjilc  with  niahcious  cyo,'' 
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who  will  but  misguide  you  if  you  listen  to  liiin.  He  will  be  for 
leading  you  over  dry  places,  seeking  sense  and  finding  none, 
where  ''Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau"  holds  unenvied  sway;  he 
will  bewilder  you  in  "  Ked  Cotton  Night-Cap  Country" ;  he  will 
make  you  jig  dolefully  to  the  fifing  of  "  Fifine  at  the  Fair." 
Spurn  that  hoary  cripple,  thou  girl  or  boy  who  lovest  verse,  and 
follow  with  me,  who  am  no  scholiast,  and  care  not  for  "  stopped 
endings,"  nor  philosophy.  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Browning  is  not 
all  a  puzzle,  nor  his  Muse  merely  a  sphinx.  He  is  a  poet  like 
the  rest,  and  what  Keats  and  Scott  and  Tennyson  give  you,  he 
gives  you  also,  in  his  own  manner  and  measure,  if  you  take  him 
at  his  best  and  when  he  is  most  himself. 

When  is  a  poet  most  himself  and  at  his  best?  Assuredly 
when  he  is  young.  If  Lord  Tennyson  were  to  attain  the  years 
of  the  raven,  he 

"  Never  could  recapture  that  first  fine  careless  rapture  " 

of  his  youth,  of  1830,  1833,  1841.  If  all  the  rest  of  Lord  Tenny- 
son's works  perished,  except  what  we  have  in  the  two  little 
books  of  1830,  1833,  and  in  the  two  brown  volumes  of  1841 
("  In  Memoriam"  was  written  but  not  yet  published),  the  world 
would  still  possess  the  flower  and  essence  of  his  genius.  The 
same  tale  is  true  of  Mr.  Browning.  Give  us  only  the  fruits  that 
glow  and  the  tunes  that  chime  in  his  "  Bells  and  Pomegranates," 
and  we  have  the  best  of  him,  the  romantic  lyrics,  the  stuff  of 
his  "  Men  and  Women."  Now  to  the  young  lover  of  poetry 
who  has  been  frightened  away  from  Mr.  Browning  by  the  sybils 
who  shriek  and  the  priests  who  beat  tlicir  vain  cymbals  around 
him,  interpreting  his  dark  meanings,  I  would  say,  read  "  Men 
and  Women."  Read  it  without  j)uzzling  after  problems,  or 
grubbing  for  more  than  you  see  on  the  surface,  liead  ''  Men  and 
Women  "  as  you  read  "Adonais,"  or  the  "Ode  to  Autumn,"  or 
the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  or  the  "Ancient  Mariner,"  just 
for  the  first  plain  sense,  for  the  romance,  for  the  delight  of  the 
heart  and  the  fancy,  for  the  human  beings  who  move  there,  ami 
the  human  emotions.  Whoever  does  this,  not  being  blind  and 
deaf  to  poetry,  will  be  a  life-long  and  grateful  adn\irer  of  Mr. 
Browning.     T  do  not  say  that  he  will  ever  be  fond  of  "  Rtnl  Cot 
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ton  Night-Cap  Country,"  or  of  "  Paccliiarotto, "  or  of  "  Ferislitali's 
Fancies,*'  or  of  the  "Transcript"  of  "Agamemnon."  Every  poet 
ha^  his  defects.  Mr.  Browning's  have  been  length — nobody  agrees 
less  with  Poe's  theory  that  all  good  poems  are  short — subtlety, 
eccentricity,  and  the  besetting  sin  of  considering  too  curiously. 
Even  from  the  poems  of  his  youth,  even  from  his  romantic  lyrics, 
these  faults  are  not  absent,  but  they  nearly  disappear  in  the  fire 
and  glow  of  his  genius — in  love,  tenderness,  imagination,  energy. 
In  the  "Dramatic  Lyrics,"  above  all,  there  is  a  wealth  not 
only  of  character  but  of  situations.  There  is  a  rapidity,  there 
is  a  life  distinct  from  the  keen  but  long-drawn  subtleties  of  "  The 
Ring  and  the  Book,"  and  of  many  monologues  in  the  later  works 
of  Mr.  Browning.  What  enchants  is  the  speed,  the  glow,  the 
distinctness,  the  power  of  each  well-placed  touch.  Here  is  no 
tedious,  tame  "  analysis  " ;  no  dawdling  microscopic  investigation, 
as  dull  as  a  modem  scientific  novel  by  some  over-rated  and 
under-educated  writer,  groping  blindly  after  a  style.  The  "  Dra- 
matic Lyrics  "  and  "  Men  and  Women"  generally  are  alive,  are 
embodiments  of  passion  and  of  r<jmance.  They  do  not  pretend  to 
offer  you  mere  "thoughts,"  })\ii  to  show  you  i)eople  whom  you 
can  live  witli  in  recollection,  or  scenes  that  live  with  you,  pic- 
tures that  cannot  fade  while  memory  endures.  Possessing  these 
qualitie.s,  the  lyrics  necessarily  have  an  original  style,  not  wholly 
without  its  intende<l  eccentricities,  indeed,  for  nothing  is  perfect, 
but  still  a  [KK3tic  style,  not  a  thing  of  trick,  or  of  mere  manner. 
Conscfpiently,  Mr.  Browning's  inmu^rtal  pieces,  his  "  Fifty  Men 
and  Women,"  as  I  have  said  before,  are  poems  less  utterly  unlike 
other  |K>om.s  than  the  later  pieces  more  l)oasted  and  more  wran- 
gled over  by  his  j)rofessional  worshipers. 

Ia'A  us  take  only  a  few  examples  of  j)lain  romantic  poetry  in 
Mr.  Browning — exaniph.'s  in  which  he  wins  us  by  magic;  of  words, 
by  regret,  by  eharni,  ])y  simple  emotion,  by  a  wistful  kind  of 
mystery  of  desire,  by  music,  by  color,  by  hn'e  or  iiatrcd.  These 
arc  the  materials  of  ShakesiM^arc  and  Keats,  Coleridge^  and  Scott; 
tlif-Hfr  are  not  so  certiinly  or  unmixedly  the  materials  of  "  lA-rish- 
tah's  VuucACH  "  or  "  Fifine  at  the  Fair."  Take  first  what  must  be  a 
very  early  work,  the  song  in  "  l*arae<rlsus."  Now  "  i*araeelsus" 
is  ratlK.T  a  long  than  a  lucid  study  uf  souls,  charaeU;rs,  yr  types 
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of  character.  What  remains  of  all  of  it  in  the  mind  of  a  patient 
and  even  an  admiring  reader?  Why  nothing,  or  very  little 
except  these  mournful  and  beautiful  words : 

**  Heap  cassia,  sandal -buds,  and  stripes 

Of  labdanum,  and  aloe-bails 
Smeared  with  dull  nard  an  Indian  wipes 

From  out  her  hair  (such  balsam  falls 

Down  seaside  mountain  pedestals, 
From  summits  where  tired  winds  are  fain, 
Spent  with  the  vast  and  howling  main, 
To  treasure  half  their  island-gain). 

**And  strew  faint  sweetness  from  some  old 
Egyptian's  fine  worm-eaten  shroud, 
"Which  breaks  to  dust  when  once  unrolled ; 
And  shred  dim  perfume,  like  a  cloud 
From  chamber  long  to  quiet  vowed, 
With  mothed  and  dropping  arras  hung. 
Mouldering  the  lute  and  books  among 
Of  queen,  long  dead,  who  lived  there  young." 

"  Mine,  every  word,"  adds  Paracelsus.  The  lay  is  his  before 
he  began  philosophizing.  He  had  not  yet  considered  too  curi- 
ously ;  he  still  possessed 

"His  lovely  fancies  with  fair  perished  things 
Themselves  fair  and  forgotten.     Yes,  forgotten  !  " 

Why  did  Mr.  Browning  ever  abjure  lovely  fancies?  When 
composing  this  chant  Mr.  Browning  was  in  the  central  current  of 
lyric  verse,  where  Simonides  and  Shelley  are.  But  in  the  pre- 
lude of  the  Eumenides  to  "  Ferishtah's  Fancies  "  where  is  he? 
Why  in  a  kind  of  serious  and  grotesque  "Bab  Ballad,"  in  a 
travesty  of  the  Greek,  which  is  all  the  more  deplorable  because 
it  is  not  even  funny.  Yet  his  devotees  hold  tea-parties,  I  dare- 
say, and  read  lectures  over  these  later  conundrums.  Presented 
to  any  person  of  natural  poetic  taste  and  aj)titude,  these  barbaric 
excursions  into  the  odd  and  harsh  merely  repel  liiiii.  Ou  the 
other  hand  try 

•'To-morrow  we  meet  the  same  then,  dearest? 
May  I  take  your  hand  in  niin«»? 
Merc  friends  are  we — well,  friends  the  merest 
Keep  much  that  I  resign: 
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'*  For  each  glance  of  the  eye  so  bright  and  black, 
Though  I  keep  with  heart's  endeavor — 
Your  voice,  when  you  wish  the  snowdrops  back, 
Though  it  stay  in  my  heart  forever  ! 

**  Yet  I  will  but  say  what  mere  friends  say, 
Or  only  a  thought  stronger  ; 
I  will  hold  your  hand  but  as  long  as  all  may, 
Or  so  very  little  longer  ! " 

That  needs  no  scholiast ;  Burns  could  not  be  clearer  than  the 
last  verse,  and  therefore  I  dare  say  "The  Lost  Mistress"  is  no 
great  idol  of  the  inner  world  of  worshippers. 

Again,  "  One  Way  of  Love  "  is  no  more  like  the  Browning  of 
"  Fifine  at  the  Fair  "  than  it  is  like  Walt  Whitman.  But  it  is  of 
the  essence  of  romance,  and  a  love  song  that  sings  itself  to  almost 
Elizabethan  melodies,  and  is  as  clean  cut,  as  classic,  as  a  gem  of 
Meleager. 

•'All  June  I  bound  the  rose  in  sheaves, 
Now,  rose  by  rose,  I  strip  the  leaves 
And  strew  them  where  Pauline  .lay  pass. 
She  will  not  turn  aside?    Alius  ! 
Let  them  lie.     Suppose  they  die? 
The  chance  was  they  miglit  take  her  eye. 

*How  many  a  month  I  strove  to  suit 
Thesfi  stubborn  lingers  to  the  lutol 
To-<Jay  I  venture  all  I  know. 
She  will  not  hear  riiy  music?     So  I 
Break  the  string;  fold  nuisi(fs  wing: 
Suppfjwe  Pauline  h;ul  biule  nu'  sing  I 

"  My  whole  life  long  I  leanu'd  to  love. 
This  hour  my  utmost  art  I  prove 
And  Hpj'jik  m}'  passion — hoaven  or  hell? 
She  will  not  giv(!  me  heaven?     T  is  wj-II  I 
Lose  who  may — 1  still  can  say, 
ThoHC  who  win  heaven,  blest  are  they!  " 

As  natural  a.s  thi.s  is,  and  an  chivalrous,  so  })eyond  common 
naturo,  and  full  of  passion  that  mifflit  say  Ar/irrnnfa  movfho,  is 
''  M(y<rneriHm."  Ilcn^  is  roinaiKU'  daringly  familiar,  and  more  apt 
U>  ntmind  one  of  PVnnch  than  Kn^dish  models.  ^Fhis  verses  r(»- 
rnindn  one  remot<'Iy  of  an  et<;hing  l>y  Kelieii^n  Uo])S.  The  lover 
can  niagieally  ur  mr'snierically  snniinun   his  lady 
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*'  At  night,  when  doors  are  shut, 

And  the  wood- worm  picks, 

And  tlie  death-watch  ticks, 

And  the  bar  lias  a  flag  of  smut, 

And  a  cat^s  in  tlie  water-butt — 

'*  And  the  socket  floats  and  flares. 
And  the  house-beams  groan, 
And  a  foot  unknown 
Is  surmised  on  the  garret-staii*s. 
And  the  locks  shp  unawares — 

"  And  the  spider,  to  serve  his  ends, 

By  a  sudden  thread, 

Arms  and  legs  outspread 
On  tlie  table's  midst  descends, 
Comes  to  find,  God  knows  what  friends  !" 

The  iinlioly  modernite  of  "  Mesmerism  "  reveals  itself  most 
when  contrasted  with  the  prettiest  picture  of  modern  love  in  the 
world,  the  picture  in  "A  Lovers'  Quarrel."  How  the  happy 
rhymes  trot  in  one's  head,  in  our  good  days,  and  later,  when 
these  are  ended ! 

**  Dearest,  three  months  ago  !  " 

Let  any  one  who  has  forgotten  his  Browning,  who  has  let  the 
lyric  treasures  of  old  years  be  buried  under  mausoleums  of  co- 
nundrums in  blank  verse,  turn  again  to  this  poem,  to  his  old  love, 
and  revive  the  recollections  of  delight.  Who  has  rhymed  of  a 
lover's  happiness  more  gaily  or  more  truthfully?  If  any  one 
must  have  philosophy  in  verse,  where  will  he  find  philosopliy 
more  transfigured  into  poetry,  and  Queen  Entelechy  disguised 
more  gracefully  as  a  Muse,  than  in  ''  Two  in  the  Campagna"? 
How  worthy  of  Claude  is  that  picture  of  the  Campagna : 

**  The  champaign  with  its  endless  fleece 

Of  feathery  grasses  everywhere  ! 
Silence  and  passion,  joy  and  peace, 

An  everlasting  wash  of  air — 
Rome's  ghost  since  her  decease." 

What  wins  us  here  but  a  poet  using  poetic  wonls,  ideaa,  meas- 
ures, as  other  poets  use  them,  without  eccentricity  or  airoctatiou 
or  obscurity,  l)ut  with  a  master's  hand?     Are  w(*  to  forget  these 
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gifts  and  tliis  grace,  and  leave  Mr.  Browning's  verse  to  be  "  a  joy 

of  wild  asses,"'  like  Cambridge  in   Gray's  time,  because  in  some 

later  essay  Mr.  Browning  has  broken  his  wizard's  staff,  buried 

his  magic  books,  and  tried  to  write  poetry  as  it  cannot  be  T^^Titten? 

Not  in  that  mood,  not  without  the  hTC  and  the  myrtle  bough,  did 

he  sincf : 

"  Oh,  which  were  best,  to  roam  or  rest? 
The  land's  lap  or  the  water's  breast? 
To  sleep  on  yellow  millet  sheaves, 
Or  swim  in  lucid  shallows,  just 
Eluding  water-lily  leaves, 
An  inch  from  Death's  black  fingers, thrust 
To  lock  you,  whom  release  he  must ; 
"Which  life  were  best  on  Summer  eves?  '' 

So  the  lover  sings  within  lialf  an  liour  of  his  death  in  "  Two 
in  a  Gondola,"  one  of  the  pieces  which  contain  all  the  poetry  of 
Venice,  from  Francesca  Colonna's  day  to  BN'ron's  or  Alfred  de 
Musset.  It  is  not  possible  to  overestimate  the  poet  who  has 
given  us  verse  of  such  countless  moods  and  numbers,  so  terri- 
bly grot<^?sque  as  in  the  "Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister,"  so 
musically  niad  as  in  '*  P<jrpliyrio's  Lover,  "  so  quaintly  lierce  us 
in  the  ''  Heretic's  Tragedy." 

*'  John,  Master  of  the  Temple  of  God, 
Falling  to  sin  the  Unknown  Sin, 
AVhat  he  bought  of  Em|)«*ror  Aldabrod 
He  sold  it  to  Sultan  SahKlin"— 

mysterious  inexplical^le  offence,  and  well  punislicd,  for 

"  Lo,  he  is  horribly  in  the  toils 
Of  a  giant  coal-black  fl«)wer  of  hrll." 

Tt  may  not  need  all  this  f{notiri^r  ,,f  passages  and  numbering 
oi  namrs  to  remind  readers  that  Mr.  iirowning  is  something  othci- 
than  a  W'iiMitilic  analyist  of  souls,  using  a  jargon  worse  than  sci- 
(•ntific.  It  shonM  l)e  KU|H.'rlluoUH  to  rcjK'at  that  he  is  as  full  of 
rnagic,  of  charm,  of  art;  that  Ik;  has  raised  and  r.m  laisc  as  many 
phantoms,  fair  or  terrible,  as  ever  Faust  l)rlMl<l  in  tlic  ni;ifri(; 
mirror.  lie  has  interpreted  every  oner  of  our  emotions  from  di- 
vine love  U)  human  frieFidshij»,  from  the  despair  of  the  soni  lo  th(^ 
(h'pths  of  pers<nial  hatred.      ]!<•    has  nnravelleil  with   deli(;ate  lin 
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gers  the    words  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and   lias   not   disdained 
beauty,  but  has  made 

"A  common  grejmess  silver  everything." 

He  has  piped  to  children,  like  his  own  Pied  Piper,  and  they 
have  followed  him  as  willingly  as  they  of  Hamelin.  All  these 
poems,  and  scores  of  others,  need  no  interpreter,  no  commentator ; 
any  boy  of  sixteen  who  cares  for  verse  can  read  them  as  easily 
as  he  can  read  Longfellow. 

This  later  generation  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  real  poet 
in  the  multitude  of  dissertations  about  poems  which  need  ex- 
plaining. It  is  for  this  reason  that  one  has  attempted,  however 
weakly,  to  praise  that  in  Mr.  Browning's  work  which  is  divine 
and  imperishable.  It  is  not  that  one  undervalues  "  The  Ring  and 
the  Book,"  or  "  Balaustion's  Adventure,"  or  "Pippa  Passes." 
But  time,  that  sifts  poets  like  wheat,  will  almost  certainly  treat 
much  that  Mr.  Browning  has  written  as  time  has  treated  the 
dark  pieces  of  George  Chapman  or  the  "  Cassandra"  of  Lycophron. 
They  will  survive,  indeed,  but  rather  because  a  poet  wrote  them 
than  because  they  are  poetry.  They  can  hardly  survive,  as  The- 
ocritus hoped  one  of  his  idyls  would  do,  "  on  the  lips  of  all,  and 
chiefly  on  those  of  the  young."  There  is,  however,  no  reason  why 
the  central  and  perfect  poems  of  Mr.  Browning  should  not  survive 
thus,  in  men's  pockets,  not  only  on  their  shelves ;  in  men's  hands, 
not  only  in  scholar's  libraries.  But  there  is  at  present  this  danger, 
that  young  readers,  just  waking  to  poetry,  may  be  lost  in  "  Red 
Cotton  Night-Cap  Country,"  and  may  emerge  with  difficulty,  as 
from  a  Sleepy  Hollow  haunted  by  nightmares — may  emerge  and 
may  never  again  choose  to  enter  even  that  demesne  which  is  peo- 
pled by  "  Men  and  Women."  In  tliat  event  great  would  be  their 
loss,  nor  less  great  if,  by  way  of  approving  themselves  clever  and 
"cultured,"  they  try  to  heat  themselves  into  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  poems  commended  by  commentators,  and  for  tlie  riddles 
which  arc  their  despair  and  delight. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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Jean  Paul  Richter  begins  his  "Levana,"  or  book  on  edu- 
cation, with  two  chapters,  in  one  of  which  he  shows  that  education 
is  powerless  to  influence  human  destinies,  and  in  the  other  of 
which  he  argues  that  it  is  all-powerfuL  The  human  mind  is  apt 
to  sway  between  these  two  conclusions,  and  it  depends  very 
much  on  the  temperament  and  experience  of  the  individual 
thinker  whether  he  takes  the  bright  or  the  gloomy  side.  But 
the  history  of  the  race  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  more  cheerful 
opinion.  And  even  out  of  despair  hope  forever  rises,  as  every 
winter  is  followed  by  spring.  A  striking  instance  of  this  invari- 
able sequence  appears  in  the  recent  history  of  the  relation  of 
philosophy  to  education.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  present,  the  Germans  devoted 
themselves  with  unexampled  ardor  to  solving  the  problems  of 
\he  unirerse,  and  for  some  time  they  were  animated  by  strong 
confidence  and  joyous  hope.  In  this  condition  they  worked  on 
the  subject  of  education.  And  we  have  the  very  remarkable 
utterance  of  Kant  in  liis  "  Piidagogik"  as  to  the  future  of  man- 
kind. *'  It  is  dcliglitful,"  he  says,  "to  think  that  human  nature 
will  be  continually  better  developed  by  education,  and  that  this 
can  be  brought  into  a  form  which  is  suitable  to  humanity.  This 
opens  up  for  us  the  prospect  of  a  future  happy  race  of  men." 
Si)Cculation,  however,  grew  weary,  hope  and  faith  disap])car(Ml, 
and  jxiHsirnism  In.'came  ])revalcnt.  What  was  the  result?  Think- 
ers turiM'd  from  metiiphysical  to  physical  investigations  and  wvn) 
engulfed  in  maUirial  fatalism.  lUit  the  theories  whieh  they 
a^Joj>t/rd  were  in  spite  of  themselves  radiant  with  hope.  Darwin- 
ism affonls  the  very  strongest  arguments  for  tlie  belief  in  a  bright 
future  for  humanity.  The  blaekne.'^s  with  which  it  paints  in  the 
j)ast  as  a  background  makes  th(^  present  look  more  cheerful  .'in<l 
the  futiin;  tuorc  hop<fiiI.  It  demands  thc^  widest  spaec  for  devel- 
opment, and  if  nmn  has  by  a  slow  process  been  evolved  from  the 
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monkey,  surely  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  on  the 
basis  of  sucli  a  theory,  that  out  of  man  may  be  evolved  a  being 
as  superior  to  man  as  man  is  to  the  monkey.  But  such  a  process 
would  require  a  long  period  for  its  completion,  and  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  by  trying  to  show  that  even  withm  our  own  period 
much  may  be  done  to  advance  the  well-being  of  men  by  culture, 
and  that  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  that  culture  may  penetrate 
the  masses  and  make  the  world  in  all  its  extent  wiser  and  happier 
and  better.  The  way  in  which  we  think  we  can  show  this  more 
effectively  is  by  pointing  out  how  we  neglect  some  of  the  most 
important  methods  of  culture,  and  how  it  is  probable  that,  when 
these  are  properly  applied,  we  may  expect  much  more  satisfac- 
tory results. 

At  the  outset  a  barrier  stands  in  our  way  in  the  shape  of 
prevalent  ideas  of  heredity.  What  exactly  is  meant  by  heredity 
it  would  be  difficult  for  many  who  make  frequent  use  of  the  term 
to  state.  But  it  is  supposed  that  a  father  or  mother  communicates 
to  the  child  some  germ  of  a  constitution  winch  with  the  growth 
of  the  child  gives  directions  and  range  to  his  capacities,  his  im- 
pulses, and  his  actions.  That  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this 
conception  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  slightest  glance  at  facts  will  dissipate  the  grossly  exaggerated 
ideas  that  prevail  on  this  subject.  If  heredity  were  a  powerful 
influence,  every  child  would  be  like  his  father  or  mother  not 
merely  in  features,  but  in  character,  and  brothers  and  sisters 
would  resemble  each  other  closely.  But  no  fact  is  more  patent 
than  that  children  are  often  widely  different  in  character  from 
their  parents,  that  intemperate  fathers  have  had  temperate  chil- 
dren, that  irreligious  parents  have  had  devout  children,  that 
strong  parents  have  had  weak  children.  And  if  we  could  exam- 
ine more  minutely,  we  should  lind  that  a  great  amount  of  the 
influence  attributed  to  the  undefined  and  mysterious  principle 
called  heredity  is  due  to  the  action  of  intelligent  soul  u]H)n  intel- 
ligent soul.  Thus  we  take  little  note  of  the  education  wliioh  gt>es 
on  in  a  child's  mind  during  the  first  year  of  his  life.  Indeed,  we 
take  little  note  altogether  of  what  we  may  call  unconscious  edu- 
cation, and  the  unconscious  actioji  of  the  mind.  1  walked  the 
other  day  along  a  crowde*!  thoroughfarr  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I 
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counted  the  people  that  passed  me.  There  were  upward  of 
three  hundred.  Each  one  of  these  individuals  I  noted.  I  recog- 
nized at  least  parts  of  their  attire.  I  saw  the  features  of  their 
faces,  their  mouths,  their  noses,  their  ejes.  In  moving  along  I 
noticed  the  stones  of  the  pavement  on  which  I  was  walking,  I 
avoided  the  lamp  posts,  I  observed  the  houses  and  shops,  and 
indeed  a  wide  range  of  objects  came  within  my  view.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  how  many  things,  and  thoughts  connected  with 
these  things,  passed  before  my  mind  during  this  short  walk,  but 
at  least  there  were  many  thousands.  All  these  objects  and 
thoughts,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  found  a  pennanent  place  in 
my  memory,  produced  a  certain  effect  on  me,  and  became  as  it 
were  a  portion  of  myself,  but  not  one  of  these  can  I  recall.  They 
were  all  for  a  single  moment  on  the  surface  of  consciousness,  and 
sank  forever  into  the  deeper  and  wider  abysses  of  unconscious- 
ness. But  doubtless  they  give  some  color  to  my  whole  life.  S(^ 
it  is  with  the  infant.  lie  sees  and  hears  and  feels  thousands  of 
things  during  the  period  of  his  infancy.  These  sensations  and 
feelings  have  an  incalculable  influence  on  his  future  powers  and 
character.  And  it  is  liere  at  tlie  commencement  tliat  we  may 
expect  an  indefinite  improvement  in  the  future  of  mankind, 
througli  an  improvement  in  the  unconscious  influences  that  work 
on  the  child.  It  has  often  been  observcvl  that  cliildren  have 
nearly  all  finely  developed  foreheads,  and  no  one  who  takes  an 
interest  in  children  can  have  failed  to  be  struck  witli  the  exquisite 
beauty  that  characterizes  very  many  of  the  children  of  the  hum- 
blest cla-sses  who  are  brought  U})  in  healthy  ])laces.  In  fact,  a  sad 
degeneration  takes  place  in  the  looks  of  th(j  humbler  classes  as 
the  child  grows  to  boyhood,  and  the  boy  to  manhood  and  old 
age.  And  the  question  occurs,  Miglit  not  this  degeneration  be 
arrested?  Surely  this  is  possi])l(;  to  a  large  extent.  K  very  thing 
dcpend.s  on  the  treatment  of  the  child  i>i  his  earliest  yc^ars,  and 
on  the  charar-UT  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

It  HC'criis  to  us  that  in  the  reformation  of  mankind  snflicient 
attention  haf  not  Ix-m  concentrated  on  the  subjects  of  eating, 
drinking,  and  the  sexual  jjassions.  Nearly  all  the  miseries,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  incapacities  of  mankind  can  be;  traced  to 
violations   of   the    laws   of   nature    in    regard    t<j    these   actions. 
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Science  has  still  much  to  do  in  investigating  what  are  the  foods 
most  suitable  for  every  age  and  climate.  But  after  science  has 
done  its  best,  statecraft  has  to  discover  how  these  foods  can  be 
supplied  to  the  public  without  mixture  of  deleterious  substances, 
and  in  a  condition  most  suitable  for  healthy  digestion.  And 
finally,  the  great  majority  of  men  have  yet  to  learn  to  exercise 
wise  control  over  themselves  in  the  amount  of  food  and  the  times 
for  taking  it.  If  this  is  the  case  with  food,  it  is  still  more  so  with 
drink,  which  is  too  frequently  absorbed  in  immoderate  quantities, 
and  even  the  most  innocent  of  drinks,  water,  is  often  in  such  a 
state  of  impurity  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health.  And  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  mankind  are  in  considerable  ignorance  as  to 
the  relations  of  sexual  desires  to  the  health,  and  that  much  re- 
mains for  inquiry  and  for  reformation. 

These  three  appetites  are  the  strongest  in  human  nature,  and 
it  may  confidently  be  asserted  that  if  they  were  regulated  prop- 
erly the  happiness  of  mankind  would  be  enormously  increased. 
And  both  science  and  education  could  do  much  to  help  this 
result.  We  however  are  looking  at  the  question  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  influence  on  the  child.  The  first  year  of  the 
child  is  spent  in  constant  contact  with  the  mother  or  the  nuree. 
A  thousand  acts  of  intercourse  take  place  between  them  every 
day,  and  these  acts  tend  to  form  the  intelligence  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  child.  If  the  mother  is  healthy  and  bright  with  smiles, 
and  can  exercise  control  over  herself  and  her  passions  and  desires, 
the  health  and  serenity  are  likely  to  impress  themselves  on  the 
constitution  of  the  child.  She  will  also  take  care  to  feed  him 
properly,  avoiding  all  indulgence,  taking  the  utmost  care  not  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  vicious  tastes  and  abnormal  appetites,  but  mak- 
ing the  child  live  a  healthy  natural  life.  This  early  period  is 
thus  a  period  in  which  it  is  possible  for  a  senseless  or  vicious 
mother  or  nurse  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  vicious  constitution  both  in 
body  and  soul.  And  no  one  can  doubt  that  at  this  stage  the 
great  majority  of  mothers  and  nurses  do  considerable  mischief  to 
the  young  ones  who  have  been  entrusted  to  them.  When 
mothers  and  nurses  are  better  fitted  for  their  work,  there  will  be 
a  great  increase  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  And  they  will  be 
better   fitted   when   they    themselves   are   taught   to   live   more 
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healthy  and  natural  lives ;  for  in  unconscious  education  it  is  the 
character  most  of  all  that  tells  upon  the  person  who  is  being 
educated.  But  no  doubt  it  would  also  be  an  advantage  for 
mothers  and  nurses  to  have  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  nature 
of  infants,  and  to  know  when  it  is  wise  to  act  and  when  it  is  wise 
to  refrain  from  action.  Here  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing.  The  mother  or  nurse  must  make  a  wide  study ;  for  it  is 
better  that  the  character  should  act  unconsciously  on  the  uncon- 
scious child,  than  that  rules  should  be  followed  which  are  only 
imperfectly  understood,  or  based  only  on  half  truths. 

After  the  child  has  reached  permanent  consciousness  and  can 
make  himself  understood,  the  perils  of  his  education  increase.  It 
would  take  too  long  to  go  into  all  the  mistakes  that  are  contin- 
ually made  in  the  efforts  to  train  him.  These  mistakes  result 
at  first  mainly  from  two  causes.  The  educator  is  apt  to  act  in  a 
purely  mechanical  spirit.  He  has  learned  certain  rules  and 
methods,  and  he  applies  these  without  due  regard  to  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  child.  He  measures  all  children  by  the  same 
standard,  and  that  standard  is  apt  to  be  one  which  in  some  re- 
spects is  more  suitable  for  a  grown  than  a  growing  human  being. 
Then  there  is  a  powerful  tendency  in  most  educators  to  force 
results.  They  are  continually  trying  to  find  out  how  far  they 
have  succeeded.  They  interfere  where  interference  can  do  only 
hann.  They  will  not  believe  that  character  grows  in  silence  and 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  soul,  and  that  it  is  unwise  to  try  to 
bring  things  prematurely  to  litrht  or  to  speech.  And  at  a  later 
stage  of  the  boy's  career  a  third  mistake  is  exceedingly  often 
committed.  A  false  and  factitious  aim  directs  the  efforts  of  ihc; 
educator.  He  ought  in  every  lesson  to  j)lace  before  himself  the 
resolution  t^)  incrciuse  the  healthy  activity  of  the  boy  or  girl,  the 
real  well-lx;ing  of  the  pupil,  and  to  regard  every  lesson  that  does 
not  contribute  to  this  result  as  a  faibiro.  But  instoa<l  of  this,  the 
educaU^r  is  apt  to  overload  the  memory,  to  deaden  tiu;  appetite 
for  knowledge,  to  worry  the  child  when  his  }>hysical  powers  are 
unable  U)  susfiin  him  in  intellectual  exertion,  and  to  create  in 
liim  a  disgust  for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  or  the  inquiry  into 
tnith.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  man  whose  healtli  of  body  is  so  vigor- 
ous that  he  has  no  difficulty  in  controlling  all  his  physical  powers, 
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or  wliose  health  of  soul  is  such  that  he  has  regularly  a  strong 
aj^petite  for  increase  of  knowledge,  a  strong  admiration  for  all 
that  is  truly  great,  and  a  strong  love  for  all  that  is  really  good. 
And  tlie  reason  very  often  is  that  in  our  processes  of  education 
we  have  done  much  to  impair  the  health  of  the  body  and  to 
deaden  the  aspirations  and  endeavors  of  the  soul. 

In  this  connection  we  may  point  to  one  radical  error,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  a  large  extent  to  tradition,  of  which  a 
great  number  of  educators  seem  to  be  entirely  ignorant  or  at  least 
to  be  entirely  forgetful,  and  the  results  of  which  even  those  who 
know  the  right  method  often  feel  themselves  powerless  to  coun- 
teract. This  error  applies  to  the  entire  system  of  acquiring  and 
appreciating  knowledge.  It  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  Platonic 
dialogues,  and  still  more  in  the  sayings  of  Socrates  recorded  in 
the  "  Memorabilia  "  of  Xenophon,  that  knowing  a  thing  and  doing 
it  are  assumed  as  being  inextricably  united.  Knowledge  and 
action  seem  as  if  they  could  not  be  divorced.  But  the  knowl- 
edge which  is  meant  is  a  real  actual  contact  with  the  thing. 
There  is  an  immense  difference  between  knowing  a  man  and 
knowing  about  a  man,  and  there  is  the  same  difference  between 
knowing  a  thing  and  knowing  about  a  thing.  The  one  implies 
tliat  you  have  come  personally  in  contact  with  the  thing  and  that 
you  have  had  a  series  of  experiences  in  regard  to  it;  the  other 
that  you  have  merely  read  or  heard  about  it,  and  that  the  object 
is  to  your  mind  purely  an  object  of  your  imagination.  Now  the 
first  knowledge  is  operative  and  influential ;  the  other  may  be 
entirely  dead  and  nothing  but  lumber.  But  it  is  this  latter  kind 
of  knowledge  with  which  the  young  and  the  old  of  this  generation 
are  to  a  large  extent  supplied.  Take  for  instance  the  case  of 
temperance  in  drinks.  No  lesson  in  this  direction  can  be  effec- 
tual that  is  not  based  on  experience,  and  that  lesson  is  most  effec- 
tual in  which  the  youth  is  the  discoverer  for  himself.  A  lecturer 
brings  before  the  youth  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  stomach  by 
experiments.  These  experiments  are  certainly  more  vivid  than 
mere  statements,  but  they  produce  only  a  feeble  impression.  Let 
the  youth  pursue  the  scientific  studies  for  himself  and  for  their 
own  sake.  Do  not  inform  him  of  the  result,  but  let  him  come 
upon  the  action  of  alcohol  as  a  discovery  which  he  himself  has 
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made,  and  the  effect  will  be  much  more  powerful.  This  holds 
in  regard  to  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  facts.  A  body  of  men 
under  strongly  exciting  circumstances,  which  stretch  the  mind  to 
the  utmost,  conceive  a  noble  ideal  of  life  and  carry  it  out. 
Many  have  gone  through  a  series  of  experiences  which  have 
brought  home  certain  truths  to  their  consciences,  and  they  exer- 
cise a  potent  effect  for  good  on  the  world.  Manv  hand  down 
these  ideas  to  their  followers  and  successors,  but  now  there  are  no 
longer  the  vivid  experiences  as  a  basis  for  the  truths.  The  ideas 
become  mere  commonplaces,  the  motive  power  for  action  van- 
ishes from  them,  and  those  who  have  adopted  them  by  education 
and  inheritance  are  no  longer  characterized  by  the  same  lofty 
aspirations  and  the  same  energetic  beneficence  as  distinguished 
their  predecessors.  And  herein  lies  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of 
the  race.  It  is  often  stated  that  we  are  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages, 
and  that  the  latest  centur}-  enjoys  all  tlie  truths  and  wisdom  of 
previous  generations.  But  tliis  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The 
heir  of  a  truth  must  go  througli  much  of  tlie  experience  which 
the  discoverer  of  the  truth  went  through,  if  lie  is  to  enjoy  tlie 
benefit  of  it.  The  discovery  may  sliorten  the  ])rocess,  but  it  does 
not  render  it  unnecessary.  And  altogether  it  is  much  better  for 
a  man  to  know  comparatively  few  things  disc<n'ered  bv  his  own 
experience,  even  amid  mi.^takes  and  though  his  knowledge  is 
finally  iinperfe<-t,  than  to  have  all  the  information  of  a  eyclopie- 
dia  cramme<l  into  liiin  from  witliout.  It  is  the  individual  power 
to  gnipple  with  the  complieatr'd  ])roblems  and  invsteries  of  life 
that  is  the  measure  (»[  the  man,  and  not  the  amount  (»f  informa- 
tion whieh  h<*  has  gathenMl  from  books.  It  is  needless  to  say 
liow  diflKult  it  is  t<i  work  out  this  idea  in  <'(lneation;  how  the 
liabits  of  society,  our  system  of  rewards,  our  methods  of  prais(», 
are  all  against;  it  how  it  would  re(juire  a  revolution  in  oui- 
educational  s(!liomos  tr»  earrv  it  out  consistentlv,  and  liow  it  would 
demand  an  amount  of  self-control  and  intelligence  on  the  j>arl  of 
t4*achers  wliieli  we  can  expc^ct  only  after  long  periods  of  sound 
training.  But  tlujn;  is  no  reason  why  we  shouM  not  exjK'ct  it 
and  strive  after  it;  on  the  contrary,  then^  is  every  reason  to  Iioim' 
that  nion;  and  more,  in  the  course  of  time,  ligiit  methods  will  be 
pUFHUcd,  that  the  divorce  between  knowledge  and  action  will  be 
^1 
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annulled,  and  that  tlie  effect  of  knowledge  whicli  the  humblest 
children  will  thus  be  enabled  to  acquire  for  themselves  will  bear 
directly  upon  right  conduct  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

There  is  one  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  happy  pros- 
pect, which  suggests  a  problem  that  must  attract  the  attention  of 
all  philanthropists.  It  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  people  who 
are  least  likely  to  set  a  good  example  to  children  in  self-control, 
prudence,  and  wisdom,  are  most  prolific.  The  closest  and  most 
unhealthy  dens  are  giving  birth  to  the  greatest  number  of  the 
future  generation.  This  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  discussed 
at  the  end  of  an  article,  but  at  least  this  can  be  said,  that  the 
prospect  is  not  hopeless ;  that  in  many  places  these  dens  are  dis- 
appearing and  the  people  are  becoming  more  provident,  and  that 
with  a  compulsory  system  and  witli  sound  methods  education 
has  done  much  and  will  do  much  more  to  meet  this  great  diffi- 
culty. 

James  Donaldson. 
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Duty,  allegiance,  obedience,  and  loyalty  are  words  which 
in  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  world  had  a  deep  and  persuasive 
meaning.  They  were  the  moral  bulwarks  of  property  and  privi- 
lege. Man  has  never  been  permanently  ruled  by  fear  of  man. 
Right,  as  it  is  understood  or  misunderstood  from  age  to  age,  has 
always  held  Might  in  check.  The  few  have  possessed  the  riches; 
the  many  have  worked  as  mercenaries,  servants,  and  retainers. 
Wealth  and  opulence  have  been  constantly  in  sight  of  the 
toiling  masses.  The  masses  have  never  been  unaware  of  their 
power  to  grasp  and  divide  the  lands  and  goods  of  the  earth 
among  them.selves.  Leaders  have  not  been  wanting  to  tell  them 
that  all  was  theii*s  if  thev  but  wilhMl  it.  ^riiirty  centuries  have 
had  as  many  IMiichers  looking  down  from  the  crest  of  events 
and  crying,   Wiis  far  Plunder! 

The  avarice  and  hunger  of  tlie  masses  have  been  control h'd  by 
the  mora]  reciprocities  suggested  in  the  words  duty  and  loy- 
alty. \\\  the  ancient  worhl  the  patriarclial  and  servile  sentinuMit 
tied  t}i(!  hands  of  the  many  and  weiglicd  like  an  incubus  on  tlie 
8[>irit  of  avarice.  IMie  slave  chjthed  tlie  rehitions  between  iiiniscll" 
and  hi.s  master  with  a  religious  meaning.  'J^o  revolt  was  to  defy 
tlieg^xls;  to  foniplain  was  to  criticise  Fat(\  l^nt  to  hug  one's 
chains  was  to  practicf;  J)iety.  IVrvertcd  hunuin  ingenuity  cre- 
at<*d  a  cult  r)f  servility  and  cushioned  this  (h'gracbng  Uiste  with 
amenities  of  fonn  and  sentiment  that  wcsnt  far  to  make  it  pernia- 
Tient.  Men  wenr  born  into  it,  and  fashioned  in  word,  action,  and 
spirit  acconling  U)  its  genius.  The  master  taught  ids  slave's 
child  a  superstition,  and  led  liim  by  his  absnid  notion  of  duty 
and  loyalty. 

Feudalism  succeeded  to  the  j)atriarchal,  servih^,  and  clan  sys- 
U;rns  r»f  tlie  ancient  world.  TIk;  words  allegiance  and  fealty, 
with  all  their  meaning,  w(;n;  j»r<scrvcd  amid  the  shock  of  moving 
nations   and    tunil>ling    enijtircs.      The   serfs   and    ret;iiiiers   still 
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looked  up  to  a  lord  and  master.  The  moral  sense  of  mankind 
was  manipulated  until  the  labor,  the  property,  and  the  lives  of 
the  many  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  few.  This  relationship 
was  polished  up  under  the  requirements  of  a  growing  civiliza- 
tion. It  efiloresced  into  chivalry.  The  enchantment  of  beauty, 
the  glamour  of  courtesy,  and  the  opiates  of  romance  and  poetry 
were  employed  to  continue  its  sway.  It  was  described  as  a  "  gen- 
erous lo3^alty  to  rank  and  sex,"  a  "proud  submission,"  a  "dig- 
nified obedience,"  a  "subordination  of- heart  that  kept  alive  even 
in  servitude  itself  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom."  As  a 
quid  pro  quo  there  was  some  talk  of  Noblesse  oblige.  Thomas  Car- 
lyle  indicates  the  practical  workings  of  the  system  in  a  passage 
describing  a  w^idow  gathering  nettles  for  her  starving  children, 
while  a  perfumed  seignior  lounging  about  the  opulent  court  at 
Paris  hath  an  alchemy  by  which  he  extorts  from  the  widow  three 
out  of  every  four  of  the  nettles  she  harvests,  and  calls  it  "rent." 

For  this  state  of  affairs  the  French  Ee volution  was  a  verit- 
able crack  of  doom.  "  The  age  of  chivalry  is  gone,"  said  Burke 
in  prophetic  tones ;  "  that  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  caleulatoi's 
has  succeeded."  And  the  new  age  has  been  diverging  more 
and  more  from  the  old  ever  since.  Holy  alliances,  men  of  blood 
and  iron,  and  trimming  conservatives  have  been  dashed  aside. 
Obedience  has  been  fading  out.  Loyalty  is  a  thing  tolerated. 
Submissiveness  and  fealty  are  against  the  spirit  of  the  age.  That 
spirit  is  above  all  one  of  social  equality. 

In  asserting  its  sense  of  this  equality,  the  ])resent  age  illus- 
trates its  thoroughly  })ractical  turn.  The  equality  it  craves  is 
not  a  mere  sentiment.     In  the   last  century  the  democrat  asked : 

"  Wiiat  tliougli  on  homely  fare  we  dine, 
Wear  hodden  grey  and  a'  tliat; 
Give  fools  their  silk  and  knaves  tlieir  wine, 
A  man'L  a  man  for  a'  that." 

The  present  age  is  not  so  concessive.  It  is  not  content  w  itli 
the  forms  of  ecpiality;  it  wants  the  substance.  The  right  to  vote 
e([ually  with  the  richest  and  tlie  ])n)U(K'st  in  the  hind  is  an  equal- 
ity that  sliovvs  itself  only  on  election  day.  K(|uality  before  tiie 
law  is  not  tiie  curi'-all  it  was  once  expected  to  provt'.  K([ualit\  of 
condition  is  the  genuine  cniving  of  this  practical  and  thoi\)Uglily 
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selfish  age.  The  disparities  in  houses,  lands,  and  monej's  are  its 
great  grievance ;  not  that  there  is  a  meum  and  tuum^  but  that  jours 
should  be  so  much  greater  than  mine.  The  socialisms  and  col- 
lectivisms,  in  so  far  as  they  have  any  firm  hold  upon  the  people, 
are  pleas  not  for  community  of  goods  but  for  a  new  division  of 
what  there  is.  The  impecunious,  the  woi*sted  in  the  money -get- 
ting race,  the  under  dogs  in  the  fight,  are  a  gi'eat  and  growing  op- 
position party,  bent  upon  making  the  ins  outs,  and  getting  the 
outs  in. 

Land  acts  like  Gladstone's,  theories  like  those  of  George, 
"Wallace,  and  Spencer,  and  state  socialisms  like  that  of  Bismark, 
are  efforts  at  compromise.  Some,  shadowy  outlines;  othei*s, 
temporary  expedients  intended  to  fence  off  revolutions  and  to 
hedge  in  so-called  vested  rights  against  irreverent  anarchies;  yet 
others,  drastic  theories  welded  for  permanent  use.  But  the  world 
cannot  escape  in  the  future  what  has  been  tlie  rule  in  the  past. 

Periodical  readjustments  of  propei*ty  have  come  with  every 
epoch.  When  society  felt  itself  too  much  stifled  under  the  tighten- 
ing bonds  of  the  few,  there  came  a  spasm.  Tn  one  night  the 
French  j>ea.santry  set  ton  tliousand  manor  houses  blazing,  and  so 
revolutionized  the  tenure  of  jiropcily  wliich  for  tliree  centuries 
had  been  litth*  disturbe<l.  Tlic  sp)liation  of  the  monastery  lands 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  gnusj>iiig  lords  and  gp'cdy  court 
favorites  was  a  widespread  readjustment.  The  Jews  lost  their 
lands  in  Sj)ain  in  the  fifteenth  eentur}-,  and  the  Jesuit^s  were 
cleared  off  theirs  in  the  eighteenth.  I/uvs  of  entail  to  the  con- 
trar}^  notwithstanding,  half  of  England  was  tikcn  out  of  the  grip 
of  the  Catholic  rccusiints  und<T  Queen  Klizab<«th,  ;ind  vested  in 
the  tools  f>f  th(*  Star  Chamber,  ('roinwcll  originated  the  Ii-ish 
land  question  by  sweeping  tiic;  Celts  out  ui  three-f«jurths  of  Ire- 
hmd  and  planting  his  Ironsides  in  their  place. 

With  such  examples  before  us  and  knowing  that  revolu- 
tions o|K*ratc  as  safety  valves  of* the  s<KMal  mechanism,  we  cannot 
but  expe<!t  a  transition  from  the  old-fashioned  notion  of  right, 
e8|>eeially  wIicfi  we  reflect  that  the  cnulo  of  loyalty  and  oImmH- 
enee  is  no  more,  and  that  the  desires  of  men  have  most  broadened 
with  the  j)rf>grr*ss  of  the  suns.  A  revision  of  ideas  on  property 
right,K  is  in  fact  one  of  the  mark<*<l  tendencies  of  tin*  present  time. 
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If  nowhere  else  noticeable,  it  would  be  discernible  in  tlie  mitiga- 
tion of  the  judicial  penalties  once  inflicted  for  offenses  against 
lands  and  goods.  Men  are  no  longer  hanged  for  stealing,  or  trans- 
ported for  poaching.  A  trespasser  does  not  now  take  his  life  in 
his  hands. 

The  traditional  superstitious  veneration  for  vested  rights  was, 
no  doubt,  rudely  shocked  by  the  blasphemy  of  Proudhon,  and 
although  the  age  has  not  gone  to  the  extent  of  regarding  property 
as  robbery,  still  the  spectacle  of  the  hunted  and  landless  turning 
upon  the  affluent  landlord  with  the  cry  of  "  Stop  thief,"  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  audacity  of  the  times. 

The  dogmas  of  property,  like  the  dogmas  of  theology,  must, 
in  order  to  be  held  sacred,  have  something  of  unchangeableness 
and  consistency  about  them.  Here,  however,  are  Maine  and  De 
Laveleye  finding  out  through  independent  investigation  that 
property  was  originally  owned  by  village  communities  in  com- 
mon. The  feudal  lord  was  a  usurper.  Yet  the  world  soon  for- 
got how  he  acquired  the  title.  His  invalid  claim  appears  to  have 
become  valid  at  a  certain  rate  per  annum,  and  time  actually  had 
power  to  change  an  original  wrong  into  a  sacred  right. 

The  present  age,  which  reads  history,  makes  investigations, 
repudiates  worn-out  sanctities,  and  outgrows  the  charms  of  loy- 
alty and  obedience,  cannot  be  expected  to  endure  hardship  or  to 
starve,  out  of  respect  to  dogmas  of  property  and  vested  interests 
w^hich  have  such  a  history  and  such  an  origin.  The  vulgar  by- 
word, "Second  thief  is  best  owner,"  will  occur  to  the  landless 
but  common-schooled  Knight  of  Labor,  and  the  spoils  of  the 
children  of  the  mediieval  robber  kniglit  and  baron  will  be  en- 
dangered.    There  will  be  a  disposition  to  revert  to  the 

"ancient  plan 
That  they  may  g^et  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  may  ket'p  who  can." 

History  is  so  re})lete  witli  instances  where  the  law  has  been 
wrested  in  one  direction  or  another,  and  where  to  do  what  they  sup- 
})osed  a  great  right  men  have  been  willing  to  do  a  little  wr<.)ng,  that 
our  age  will  not  be  slow  to  fall  back  upon  like  convenient  prac- 
tices when  it  has  once  clearly  decided  what  it  wants.  AVlux^e  title 
is  sacred,  or  on  wliat  basis  shall  society  be  challenged  to  hoKl  its 
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hands  off  any  man's  inheritance?  An  histoncal  abstract  runs 
down  through  conquests,  invasions,  expropriations,  escheats, 
revolutions,  and  robberies,  just  titles  alternating  with  unjust 
seizures,  until  little  that  is  seems  to  be  either  permanent  or  good. 
The  ''  Earth  Song"  of  Emerson  will  occur  to  the  reader: 

"  The  lawyer's  deed 
Ran  sure 
In  tail 

To  them  and  to  their  heirs 
"Who  shall  inherit 
Forever  more. 
Here  is  the  land, 
Shaggy  with  wood, 
With  its  old  valley, 
Mound,  and  flood. 
But  the  heritors? 
Fled  like  the  flood's  foam  ; 
The  lawyei*s  and  the  laws 
And  the  kingdom 
Clean  swept  therefrom." 

• 

In  democratic  communities  the  state  is  now  the  lord  para- 
mount of  the  soil,  subrogated  to  all  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
the  feudal  king  by  a  chain  of  political  events  that  makes  its  title 
indisputable.  All  the  courts  and  all  the  constitutions  uj)hold 
the  right  of  eminent  domain,  but  all  the  courts  and  all  the  con- 
stitutions cannot  limit  or  set  bounds  to  the  oj)eration  of  that 
right  in  the  han(Ls  (A  a  determined  landless  majority.  '^I'hc  people 
are  the  stiite,  and  it  is  ratljcr  a  harnd<\ss  fiction  which  su])poscs 
society  U)  be  anything  separat**  *>r  distinct  from  the  mass  of 
human  beings  who  comj)ose  it.  The  right  of  the  ])eople  to 
take  private  j)rop('rly  for  a  railway  track,  or  a  canal,  or  a  pub- 
lic buihling  is  susceptible  of  being  made  a  ])otent  lever  for 
indii.strial  rev(ilution.  Once  tin;  conditions  have  arrived,  tlieio 
can  be  no  obstat'lc  to  the  people  auiU'Xinpr  hy  legal  ])rocess  the 
readjustments  which  in  otlier  days  were  secured  by  in\;ision,  ex- 
pul.si<niH,  robberies,  and  revolutions. 

Heret^)for(!  individual  ownership  of  pioperty  has  ]>een  secure 
in  America  because  tlu;  int^Tcst  <»f  the  overwhelming  majority 
lay  in  susUiining   it.     Every  man    |H>a»eased    his  own    hnmc,  ;iii(l 
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tlie  prospect  for  further  acquisition  was  open  to  all.  Strictly 
analyzed,  this  is,  with  the  mass  of  Americans,  the  real  motive  for 
this  dislike  of  Socialism  and  its  kindred  forms.  Not  anything 
having  its  main  spring  in  the  moral  sense,  not  any  religious 
precept,  neither  the  commandments  nor  the  rights  of  man,  have 
kept  us  so  respectful  toward  the  claims  of  private  property. 
Self-interest  alone  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  super- 
structure rests.  As  long  as  the  great  majority  have  an  interest 
in  the  land,  so  long  will  they  fight  for  the  principle  upon  wdiich 
their  right  to  property  rests.  So  long  will  this  right  remain  in- 
violate. 

But  suppose  we  arrive  at  the  condition  which  seems  to  be 
reached  eventually  in  all  nations ;  suppose  the  majority  lose  their 
interest  in  the  land  and  hold  their  houses  by  permission  of  the 
minority  and  for  tribute.  Will  this  status  be  meekly  acquiesced 
in  here  as  it  has  been  in  the  countries  of  Europe?  Our  census 
tables  tell  us  that  we  are  approaching  this  condition  steadily 
from  decade  to  decade.  A  million  tenant  farmers  in  1880 
will,  perhaps,  be  increased  to  a  million  and  a  half  when  the 
national  census  man  is  next  abroad.  Now  and  then  the  cry 
of  the  alarmist  is  heard,  but  the  settled  drift  of  affairs  toward 
the  inevitable  dispossession  of  the  many  is  not  disturbed.  The 
inexorable  law  of  fate  has  decreed  it,  and  it  is  useless  to  suggest 
remedies,  because  society  will  always  refuse  to  accept  drastic 
measures  until  there  are  desperate  ills. 

The  question  we  have  put  will  have  to  be  answered  sooner 
than  many  persons  imagine.  The  elements  are  not  here  for  a 
meek  acquiescence  in  a  state  of  affairs  where  the  minority  own 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  American  proletariat  are  just 
now  the  peasantry  of  Europe,  emigrating  hither  from  an  old- 
world  condition  of  industrial  dominance  by  the  minority.  They 
have  their  anarchists  and  their  socialists,  it  is  true,  but  these  are 
the  exceptions.  In  the  mass  they  are  docile  and  governable. 
Tlieir  children,  however,  will  be  educated  in  a  sense  of  Ameri- 
can equality.  They  will  not  inter])ret  this  idea  to  suit  the  com- 
fort of  tlie  afTluent  minoritv.  They  will  sit  by  the  chiklren  of 
the  rich  in  the  common  school  and  imbibe  the  same  desires  for 
power  and  ease  and  independence.     The  imprecation  uttered  by 
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the  handicapped  of  poverty  in  "  Lockslej's  Hall  "  will  be  on  tlieir 

lips : 

*'  Cursed  be  the  social  wants  that  sin 
Against  the  strength  of  youth." 

With  the  power  to  make  and  unmake  fortunes  bj  their  bal- 
lots, what  check  will  it  be  possible  to  place  on  the  action  of  the 
landless  majority?  Religion  will  not  interpose.  Caesar  has 
emphatically  rejected  its  assistance  in  obtaining  his  dues.  He 
has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  teach  in  his  schools  precepts 
like  that  famous  exhortation  to  the  Pharisees.  He  has,  how- 
ever, sounded  the  tocsin  of  equality  in  the  ears  of  the  repub- 
lican youth,  from  the  primer  to  the  school  histor}^;  and  the 
"greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,"  and  the  divine  right  of 
the  People-King,  have  been  his  constant  teachings. 

Here  then  are  all  the  elements  for  the  coming  industiial  revo- 
hition:  obedience  and  loyalty  dead;  the  superstitious  veneration 
for  property  undermined  by  the  exposure  of  its  checkered  his- 
tory, and  tottering  without  tlie  assistance  of  religious  injunction; 
the  prevailing  passion  for  equality  in  all  things;  common  desires 
and  a  common  education;  the  majority  absolute  in  its  power  and 
omniscient  in  its  self-esteem;  and,  finally,  the  wealth  of  the 
country  absorbed  in  the  possession  of  the  few.  The  resultant 
from  tlie.se  conditions  will  be  inevitable.  Power  will  lav  hold 
of  wealth,  and  make  it  its  own.  Democracy  will  struggle  for  in 
dustrial  readjustment  with  the  blind  energy  of  brute  strength, 
nerved  by  a  sense  that  it  is  fighting  for  self-preservation. 

Hum  I'll  KKY  J.  Des.moni). 
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In  an  article  entitled  "  The  Control  of  the  Pacific,"  in  a  former 
number  of  the  Forum,  the  writer  presented  some  of  the  principal 
facts  concerning  the  Nicaragua  Canal  enterprise,  as  it  existed  at 
that  time.  The  year  and  a  half  which  has  elapsed  since  then 
has  been  full  of  events  bearing  upon  the  Canal  question,  and  for 
the  most  part  favorable  to  its  solution.  A  brief  account  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  undertaking  may  interest  the  public. 
When  the  former  article  was  written  an  association  of  Ameri- 
can gentlemen  had  just  obtained  from  Nicaragua  a  concession  of 
great  value.  In  the  act  of  securing  this  concession,  news  was 
received  of  the  death  of  that  distinguished  inventor  and  engi- 
neer, Captain  Eads,  and  it  was  quickly  recognized  that  now 
the  project  of  a  ship  railroad  across  Tehuantepec  in  Mexico 
must  be  given  up.  This  fact  could  not  fail  to  strengthen  the 
prospects  of  a  Nicaragua  Canal.  It  was  at  about  this  time  also 
that  the  hopelessness  of  M.  de  Lesseps's  Panama  scheme  began 
to  dawn  upon  the  business  men  of  the  United  States.  A  favor- 
able time  for  action  having  thus  arrived,  and  ample  funds  for  all 
preliminary  work  having  been  provided,  active  movements  were 
begun  in  the  various  directions  necessary  to  make  the  inception 
of  the  enterprise  Avorthy  of  its  great  future.  To  secure  this 
future  properly  and  beyond  doubt,  it  was  desirable,  first,  to  sur- 
vey with  minute  exactness  the  route  whose  general  location  had 
already  been  decided  by  the  exhaustive  governmental  examina- 
tions of  the  past  years ;  secondly,  to  conclude  with  Costa  Rica 
such  a  contract  or  concession  as  should  be  mutually  advanta- 
geous and  should  bind  together  the  interests  of  Nicaragua,  Costii 
Rica,  and  the  Canal;  and  thirdly,  to  publish  a  just  and  temper- 
ate statement  of  the  enterprise  in  all  its  details,  and  to  circulate 
tliis  information  among  the  best  engineers  and  capitalists  of  this 
country  and  of  Euro})e. 
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A  well-equijDped  expedition  left  New  York  in  November, 
1887,  for  Nicaragua,  and  has  completed  the  exact  location  of  the 
Canal,  and  mapped  the  line  and  its  vicinity  with  engineering  ex- 
actness. Careful  borings  have  been  made  along  the  whole  dis- 
tance, and  the  nature  of  materials  to  be  excavated  is  now  clearly 
known.  The  drawings  which  show  the  results  of  these  surveys 
are  completed,  and  they  indicate  a  length  of  about  29  miles  of 
canal  to  be  excavated.  The  total  distance  from  sea  to  sea  being 
169  miles,  the  remainder,  140  miles,  in  Lake  Nicaragua,  the  Eiver 
San  Juan,  and  their  adjacent  basins,  will,  by  the  use  of  dams  and 
natural  basins,  become  free  navigation.  Without  going  into  the 
details  of  the  engineering  features,  it  may  be  said  that  former 
estimates  were  50  millions  of  dollars  for  the  work,  and  15  mil- 
lions for  contingencies,  making  65  millions  in  all ;  while  tlie  pres- 
ent revised  estimates,  based  on  absolute  data,  are  about  bo  mil- 
lions for  the  work  and  contingencies. 

The  second  point  was  the  Costa  Rica  concession.  This  has 
also  been  happily  arranged,  and  a  concession  from  that  repub- 
lic has  been  secured,  granting  valuable  lands  and  privileges,  and 
guaninteeing  to  the  Canal  the  assistance  and  good  will  of  the 
Costii  Rican  nation  and  its  government. 

Thirdly,  the  dissemination  of  correct  ideas  concerning  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  ha.s  continued  unceasingly,  and  hfis  been  much 
aided  by  our  new.spapera,  wliich  have  grasped  at  once  the  national 
and  international  bearings  of  the  undertaking.  Thus  with  every 
chance  of  failure  guarded  against,  the  enterprise  now  stan<ls  ready 
U)  take  the  final  stej)  of  organizing  the  Maritime  Canal  Company 
of  Nicaragua.  An  act  of  in(!orporation  for  this  conijiaiiy  has 
been  introduced  in  Congress,  and  having  passed  the  Senate  last 
Febrnar\',lias  since  then  awaited  patiently  the  action  of  the  TTonse 
of  Hc})n-srntatives.  It  is  undoubtedly  fitting  that  a  work  of  such 
inagnitu<h',  of  so  national  a  character,  should  1x5  initiatc(l  under 
the  authority  of  Congress,  and  it  is  to  l>e  hoped  that  the;  House 
of  Hepresentiitives  may  find  the  time  to  grant  this  authority.  I'nt, 
we  should  rememlMir  that  this  action,  thougii  benelicial,  is  not  in- 
dispensiiblc,  and  that  under  a  charter  from  :\  State  legislature  this 
undertaking  will  go  forward  to  un«piestioned  success,  as  diil  thi; 
I'anama  Railroad  under  a  charter  from  the    State  of  New  ^Ork, 
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receiving  alwa3"s,  tliougli  without  a  national  charter,  the  counte- 
nance and  protection  of  the  national  government. 

Whether  with  or  without  a  national  charter,  the  entei'prise 
has  already  received  such  assurance  from  this  country  and  from 
Europe  that  it  may  be  considered  as  having  passed  successfully 
through  its  earlier  stages,  bringing  before  us  for  immediate  solu- 
tion the  problems  of  practical  construction,  and,  later,  those  col- 
lateral circumstances  of  commerce,  politics,  and  war  which  have 
hitherto  been  vague  and  shadowy,  but  which,  with  the  certainty 
of  a  canal,  will  quickly  take  definite  shape. 

As  to  the  construction  of  the  Canal,  it  is  in  its  engineering 
aspects  a  work  of  great  magnitude  but  of  remarkable  simplicity. 
Nature  has  done  almost  everything  here,  and  the  able  engineer, 
Mr.  Menocal,  whose  admirable  plans  will  doubtless  be  adopted, 
has  worked  always  with  nature  and  never  against  her.  A  few 
large  pieces  of  work  present  themselves.  There  is  a  long  stretch 
of  dredging  back  of  Greytown,  a  deep  rock-cut  at  the  Divide,  a 
strong  dam  across  the  San  Juan;  but  when  we  examine  the 
American  Dredging  Company's  work  at  Panama,  when  we  observe 
the  ease  and  quickness  with  which  the  tunnel  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  in  tlie  Cascade  Range  was  lately  bored  through 
difficult  rock,  and  when  we  realize  the  number  of  dams  vastly 
larger  than  the  San  Juan  dam  which  have  been  and  are  being  con- 
structed throughout  the  world,  we  become  aware  that  in  the  Nicar- 
agua Canal  we  confront  a  large  work,  but  one  having  no  elements 
of  doubt  or  mystery  in  its  engineering  features.  The  total  length 
of  route  from  Greytown  on  the  Atlantic  to  Brito  on  the  Pacific 
is  160.67  miles,  and  as  a  result  of  the  exact  final  surveys,  that 
distance  is  divided  as  follows : 

Free  Canal  in 

Navij2:ation.      Kxoav 
Miles.  Miles. 

From  Greytown  to  Deseado  Basin,  dredg-ing-  in 

swamp,  lagoon,  and  low  ground 13.37 

Deseado  Basin,  formed  in  valley  of  stream  Des- 
eado, by  a  dam 4 .  00 

From  Deseado  Basin  to  San  Francisco  Basin,  a 

cut  tlirougli  rock 3 . 07 

San  Francisco  and  Machado  Hasins,  form«id  by 
embankments  across  tliose  streams  and 
some  auxiliary  embankments 11.00  1.73 
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Free  Canal  in 

Navigation.    Excavation. 
Miles.  Miles. 

River  San  Juan 64 .  00 

Lake  Nicaragua 56 .50 

From  Lake  Nicaragua  to  Tola  Basin,  excavation 

through  ordinary  ground 8.22 

Tola  Basin,  formed  by  dam  across  Rio  Gi-ande 

Valley " 5.28 

From  Tola  Basin  to  Biito,  excavation  through 

low  ground 3.50 

140.78  28.89 

Outside  of  the  engineering  work  many  questions  present  them- 
selves— questions  of  labor,  climate,  transportation,  food,  hygiene, 
police — and  it  is  upon  the  intelligent  solution  of  these  ques- 
tions that  the  work  of  construction  largely  depends  for  success. 
That  the  ability  of  the  engineers  may  produce  its  proper  fruit, 
all  their  needs  must  be  foreseen  and  carefully  provided  for. 
The  number  of  laborers  they  desire  must  be  always  ready  for 
them  at  designated  hours  and  ])laces,  and  when  not  at  work,  the 
men  must  be  fed,  lodged,  doctored,  policed,  and  amused.  Dredges 
and  drills  mu.st  l)e  at  the  engineer's  hand  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Machine  shops  must  be  ready  for  work  day  and  niglit,  in  order  to 
keep  in  repair  the  plant,  or  to  manufacture  sucli  new  forms  of 
plant  a.s  the  ingenuity  of  the  engineers  may  from  time  to  time 
devise  to  meet  the  necessities  of  special  occasions.  All  that  seems 
necessary  U)  complete  success  isapro])cr  arrangement  and  nx^tliod- 
izing  of  tlie  collateral  and  auxiliary  branches  of  labor,  machin- 
ery, transportiition,  hosj)itals,  and  repair  shops,  ;iiid  the  carefnl 
maintenance;  of  a  thoroiigh  and  kindly  discipline.  ^Diis  method 
and  manag(;ment  have  }>een  conspicnously  lacking  in  some  of 
tlie  great  construction  works  of  the  j)rcsent  day,  and  the  linesl 
cnginfrering  talent  luis  faih'd  to  savc^  them  from  the  losses  and 
c^jnfusion  due  to  a  vicious  system,  or  to  the  tot4d  al)senee  of  sys- 
Utm.  It  would  b(f  invidious  to  name  specilic;  cases.  Sunicienl, 
})e  it  for  us  that  they  (ixist  as  useful  warnings,  and  th;it,  on  ihc 
other  hand  w<!  have  in  some;  of  our  Western  laiiro.'ids,  hitrly, 
and  let  us  hope  in  the  ctiining  ManchesU;r  SJji])  Canal,  e.xjiniples 
of  inethfKl  and  r-nergy  combined  which  cnnnot  f;iil  to  instruct  the 
Ni<'aragua  Canal  Conqjany  and  excite  its  emulatiou. 
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Some  mention  sliould  be  made  of  tlie  Panama  Canal.  About 
the  time  the  writer's  former  article  appeared  in  the  Forum, 
M.  de  Lesseps  had  by  a  partially  successful  loan  increased  his 
company's  debt  to  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
dollars.  Becoming  again  short  of  funds,  he  obtained  last  spring 
from  the  Corps  Legislatif  authority  to  issue  a  lottery  loan.  It 
was  thought  by  some  that  the  reputed  fondness  of  the  French 
people  for  lotteries  would  ovei'come  the  bad  name  which  some 
years  of  failure  had  given  to  the  Panama  project.  Such  was  not 
the  case.  Their  suspicions  were  at  last  aroused,  and  the  lottery 
loan  has  proved  a  failure.  About  sixty  millions  of  dollars  in 
bonds  were  sold,  and  with  all  discounts  deducted,  a  sum  of  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  millions  was  realized.  It  is  believed  that 
after  paying  debts  there  will  be  enough  left  to  pay  one  year's  in- 
terest on  the  whole  loan,  and  to  make  such  outlay  on  the  Isthmus 
as  will  keep  the  work  from  going  backward,  but  will  not  advance  it. 
The  company's  obligations  to-day  amount  to  about  420  millions 
of  dollars,  and  the  annual  interest  and  lixed  charges  to  about 
22  millions.  M.  de  Lesseps  has  recently  adopted  the  idea  of  a 
lock  canal,  claiming,  however,  that  it  is  only  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient, and  that  he  will  somehow  dredge  it  down  to  sea  level 
while  ships  are  using  it.  No  doubt  exists  that,  for  the  first  few 
years  of  the  work,  M.  de  Lesseps  sincerely  believed  that  the 
Canal  would  be  built.  But  as  time  goes  on,  with  unvarying 
failures,  it  discredits  his  intelligence  to  suppose  that  he  any 
longer  expects  success.  It  seems  probable  that  he  will  now  de- 
vote himself  to  the  task  of  placing  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
French  government  the  heavy  load  of  debt  incurred  by  the  com- 
pany, and  leave  to  it  the  problem  of  paying  at  least  some  little 
interest  to  the  unfortunate  holders  of  the  company's  obliga- 
tions. However  this  may  be,  we  cannot  withhold  our  admira- 
tion for  the  energy  and  dauntless  spirit  of  this  gallant  old  gentle- 
man. His  vigor  and  dai-ing,  though  sadly  misdirected,  have 
constituted  a  substantial  force  in  sha})ing  events,  and  will  pro- 
cure for  him  a  great  though  sad  prominence  in  the  history  of 
France  during  the  last  cpiarter  of  the  ninetcHMith  ctMitury. 

The  general  eifect  upon  commerce  wduKI  be  approximately 
the  same  whethcT  the  Canal  had  been  opened  at  Panama,  o\\  as 
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now  seems  determined,  at  Nicaragua,  but  with  one  exception.  If 
the  Panama  route  had  been  possible,  it  would  have  made  imprac- 
ticable the  general  use  of  sailing  ships,  on  account  of  the  windless 
area  which  extends  into  the  Pacific  from  the  vicinity  of  Panama 
Bav,  resembling  in  some  degree  those  vexatious  calms  at  Suez 
which  have  embarrassed  navigation  in  the  Ked  Sea  in  all  ages. 
There  will  doubtless  be  much  encouragement  for  steamers  upon 
the  completion  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  but  this  will  be  caused 
by  the  increase  of  general  traffic,  not  by  any  disadvantages  for 
sailing  ships.  The  position  of  Nicaragua,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Northeast  trade  winds,  offers  especial  convenience  to  all  sailing 
craft,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  though  the  in- 
crease in  steam  tonnage  may  be  greater  than  that  of  sail  tonnage, 
there  will  quite  surely  be  some  increase  in  the  latter.  A  study  of 
the  maps  and  of  the  various  conditions  which  govern  sea  freight- 
ing will  indicate  the  probable  effects  upon  steam  and  sail  freights 
via  Nicaragua.  Between  New  Orleans  and  Peru  tlie  trade  will 
be  by  steamer;  between  New  Orleans  and  Mazatlan,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Mexico,  the  same  conditions  ajiply.  Taking  greater 
distances,  say  between  Brunswick,  Georgia,  and  Santa  Monica, 
California,  which  promise  to  be  the  principal  ])orts  of  im})ortant 
sections,  we  may  expect  the  trade  to  be  divided,  though  })er- 
haps  not  equally,  between  sail  and  steam  vessels.  Looking 
further  north,  on  b(jth  sides  of  the  continent,  it  seems  quite  likely 
that,  for  a  time  at  least,  sailing  ships  will  carry  half  the  freights 
between  New  York  and  Newport  News  on  the  Atlantic,  and  San 
Francisco  and  I'ortland  on  th(;  l^icilic,  while  all  tlu*  sliij)  yards 
of  the  Athmtic  coa.stwill  probably  have  their  ship  timber  brought 
to  them  by  .sailing  craft  from  the  Alaskan  and  Columbian  forest 
belts,  whose  inexhau.stibh?  supplies  of  valuable  woods  clo.sely 
l)orderthc  coasts  and  inlets  of  tlu;  North  I'Mcifie.  We  must  think, 
also,  of  tliat  larger  traffic  which  will  pass  through  the  CaiKil,  in- 
dependent of  this  continent,  betwe<Mi  Spain  an<l  Manila,  l^'rane(^ 
and  Toiiquin,  Kngland  and  N(;w  Z(!aland,  and  Holland  and  part 
f>f  the  Kast  iFidia  Colonies.  ^Mie  finer  and  qui<d<er  freights  of 
this  tradr-  will  move  by  steam  through  the  Suez  Canal,  but  llu^ 
heavy  and  slow  freights  will  be  largely  l)y  sail  through  the 
Nicanigua  Canal  and  across  th*'  j*acilic;  and  this  will  l»e  insured 
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not  by  the  distances  saved  but  by  the  eircunistances  of  winds, 
currents,  and  weather,  which  so  signally  favor  the  route  by  way 
of  Nicaragua.  Vessels  from  European  ports  have  but  a  short 
distance  to  sail  before  entering  the  belt  of  Northeast  trade  winds 
in  the  vicinity  of  Madeira.  Then  shaping  their  course  to  the 
westward,  they  carry  with  them  the  most  favorable  winds  and 
perfect  weather  across  the  Atlantic,  through  the  West  Indies  and 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  into  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Canal.  Again, 
when  issuing  from  the  Nicaragua  Canal  into  the  Pacific,  the  same 
conditions  will  accompany  them  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Chinese  coast  and  the  East  Indies,  or  to  the  vicinity  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  with  the  sliglit  delay  of  crossing  the  narrow 
Equatorial  belt  of  calms  and  variable  winds  known  to  the  sailors 
as  "  the  Doldrums." 

The  return  voyages  from  China  and  Japan  across  the  Pacific 
can  secure  favorable  winds  from  the  west  by  following  the  great 
circle  routes,  which,  while  not  increasing  the  distances,  will  carry 
ships  into  the  higher  latitudes  where  westerly  winds  prevail. 
From  Australia  and  New  Zealand  vessels  could  return  by  sailing 
to  the  eastward  with  the  westerly  winds  of  the  South  Temperate 
Zone,  until  they  should  arrive  at  a  point  from  which  the  southeast 
trade  winds  would  bear  them  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Canal  entrance. 
The  distance  and  the  favorable  winds  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  to  Europe  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  are,  however,  so  nearly 
equal  to  the  Nicaragua  route  that  return  voyages  will  frequently  be 
made  on  that  line;  the  dangers  and  expense  of  wear  and  tear  of 
a  voyage  b}^  Cape  Horn  being  considered  balanced,  perhaps,  by  the 
Canal  tolls  through  Nicaragua.  And  although  tramp  steamers  will 
be  much  used,  the  large  traffic  by  means  of  sailing  ships  between 
Europe  and  the  western  shores  of  the  North  and  South  Pacific 
will  continue  and  increase  after  the  Canal  is  completed. 

The  details  of  the  commercial  changes  resulting  from  the  Canal 
need  not  be  presented  here,  but  without  considering  any  of  the 
trade  which  the  completion  of  this  Canal  would  bring  into  exist- 
ence, there  would  })e  in  1894,  at  the  opening  of  the  Canal,  a  ship- 
ping of  between  six  and  seven  millions  of  tons  aniunilly  rrady 
and  anxious  to  use  the  Canal,  and  paying  in  tolls  a  gross  sum 
of  over  $1H, 000,000.      A11(nving  geniM'oush'  foi-  maintenance  anil 
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repairs,  there  would  be  a  net  annual  revenue  of  $15,000,000.  It 
is  needless  to  discuss  the  vast  gains  destined  to  result  from  tlie 
ofrowth  of  trade  fostered  bv  the  existence  of  such  a  canal.  A 
prominent  member  of  President  Cleveland's  Cabinet  has  said: 

"The  profits  which  can  now  be  exactly  calculated  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
are  ver\'  large,  and  it  is  unwise  to  consider  the  additional  gains  which  must 
come  from  the  rapid  increase  of  its  business,  for  to  those  who  have  not 
studied  the  question,  these  gains  would  seem  fabulous." 

The  mind  dwells  with  interest  upon  the  various  problems 
which  confront  us,  now  that  the  Canal  is  an  assured  fact — ques- 
tions auxiliary  and  collateral,  but  whose  importance  gi'ows  as  we 
approach  them,  and  which  may  in  time  overshadow  the  Canal 
itself.  The  possible  changes  are  worthy  of  deep  study.  Com- 
mercial centers  have  in  the  historic  period  moved  from  point  to 
point,  with  a  certain  regularity  and  with  a  constant  regard  for 
geographical  position.  Constantinople  was  the  great  entrepot  for 
a  time.  Later,  Venice  centered  in  herself  the  exchange  of  the 
commodities  of  the  East  and  West,  and  held  it  with  imperial 
grasp  until  the  scepter  passed  to  Genoa.  Still  later,  passing  fur- 
ther to  the  westward,  it  halted  for  a  time  about  Cadiz  and  Lisbon, 
and  thence,  after  a  short  delay  in  the  Netherlands,  it  moved  from 
Amsterdam  and  Antwcrj:)  to  London.  Here  the  heart  and  center 
of  trade  has  long  remained,  as  is  natural,  for  its  next  leap  to  the 
westward  must  be  across  3000  miles  of  ocean,  and  to  a  new  nation. 
For  this,  much  preparation  is  needed,  and  when  that  is  comjileted, 
there  is  still  needed  the  immediate  cause  for  tlie  (;hange.  Tliis 
prepanition  has  long  been  going  on,  and  no  one  will  deny  that 
New  York  is  now  ready,  when  the  change  shall  come,  to  assume 
the  position  of  a  world's  entrepot.  The  ininiediate  cause  will  be 
provided  by  the  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  Ship  Canal,  liut  not 
alone  will  a  great  change  be  thus  eflected  and  a  long  leap  of  the 
world'H  center  of  trade,  but  a  j)henonienon  n(;\v  in  history  will  Im 
witnessed,  whos(3  far-n-aching  results  can  only  be  vaguely  fore- 
told, '^riie  currents  of  trade  will  be  n"verse(l  in  their  dire(;tion. 
Hitherto  from  tin;  dawn  f)f  hist<^)ry  the  products  of  Asia  liaye 
moved  westward,  and  European  j)rodu('ts  luive  gone  eastward  in 
return.  Some  BJight  indications  of  change  are  to  be  noticed 
lately  in  the  movement  of  a  fewcommo<]ities  from  China  eastward 
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across  the  Paeilie,  America,  and  the  Athintic,  to  Europe;  but  a 
couiplete  reversal  of  circulation  through  all  the  veins  and  arteries 
of  commerce  will  be  established  by  the  opening  of  the  Canal. 
There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  this  fact,  and  he  would  be  a 
wise  man  who  could  foretell  the  many  important  results  which 
will  flow  from  this  unprecedented  and  singular  occurrence. 

Who  shall  grasp  this  great  opportunity?  What  group  of 
capitalists,  what  nation  or  race,  shall  absorb  the  profits  of  this 
vast  increase  of  trade,  the  advantages  of  these  great  physical 
changes  in  the  position  of  trade  centers  and  in  the  direction  of 
trade  currents?  Shall  the  sagacious  Germans,  already  intrenched 
upon  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Pacific,  seize  and  hold  this 
power?  Or  shall  a  second  East  India  Company  grow  up  in  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool,  with  another  center  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  controlling  the  wide  trade  of  the  Pacific  and  pouring  its 
gains  into  the  already  swelling  money  bags  of  the  merchants  of 
England?  Or  is  there  at  last  a  sufiicient  foundation  for  com- 
mercial greatness  to  build  upon  in  this  country?  Have  we 
among  our  financiers,  whose  keenness  of  vision  and  business 
ability  is  unexcelled,  a  few  men  of  such  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive grasp  of  mind  as  to  realize  how  simple  is  the  problem  of 
drawino^  to  themselves  and  to  their  nation  these  sure  and  steadv 
currents  of  commercial  supremacy?  Practically,  New  Orleans 
will  be  a  closer  neighbor  to  Ecuador  than  to  New  England ;  New 
York  will  be  nearer  to  the  Pacific  than  to  Europe.  If  these  sig- 
nificant facts  do  not  now  impress  our  merchants,  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  Canal's  completion  must  soon  awaken  them. 

The  political  aspects  of  the  matter  may  be  summed  up,  for 
the  present,  by  saying  that  the  completion  of  the  Canal  and  the 
daily  passage  through  it  of  our  great  coastwise  shipping,  must  in 
the  nature  of  things  extend  our  interests  and  influence  to  the 
southward,  even  to  the  Canal  itself.  There  will  come  upon  us, 
with  the  responsibility  of  our  own  interests,  some  duties  with 
reference  to  those  nations  of  Central  America  whose  military 
establishments  are  too  limited  to  enable  them  properly  to  defend 
themselves.  Upon  the  United  States  must  undoubtedly  fall 
the  duty  of  sustaining  their  autonomy  and  (K'lVnding  them  from 
oppression.     This  result  must  come,  but   until   it  does  come  wo 
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have  only  to  insist  that  the  Canal  shall  be  neutral,  and  that  all 
nations  shall  be  welcome  to  it.  Such  being  the  case,  the  military 
and  naval  view  of  the  situation  becomes  less  important.  Occa- 
sion for  armed  intervention  could  arise  only  in  the  event  of  our 
being  called  upon  by  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Eica  to  guarantee  and 
defend  their  neutrality  and  that  of  the  Canal.  Then,  indeed,  the 
impregnable  strength  of  the  Canal  line  with  its  great  interior  sea 
shows  out  in  bold  relief.  But,  as  was  said  in  the  article,  "  The 
Control  of  the  Pacific," 

"It  is  the  lake  that  gives  to  this  route  a  political  and  international  im- 
portance unique  and  significant.  The  nation  that  controls  this  canal  under 
terms  of  amity  with  Nicaragua  will  here  find  rest  and  refreshment  for  its 
fleets.  Here  may  the  delaj's  of  warlike  complications,  so  injurious  in  sea- 
water  to  the  iron-hulled  frigates  of  our  time,  so  fatal  to  their  speed,  be 
safely  endured  without  loss  of  efficiency;  the  crews  growing  healthier,  the 
ships  more  clean-limbed  and  speedier,  in  this  great  fresh-water  sea.  Hence 
may  issue  si^uadrons  in  the  height  of  vigor  and  discipline,  striking  rapid 
and  effective  blows  in  both  oceans,  and  returnmg  to  refit  in  this  sheltered 
stronghold,  and  to  draw  from  it  nourishment  and  fresh  strength  for  a  re- 
newal of  hostilities.  There  cannot  be  imagined  a  more  potent  factor  in  de- 
ciding threatened  difficulties,  or  in  securing  an  honorable  peace  with  a 
powerful  enemy,  than  the  presence  in  this  healthy  and  capacious  water- 
fortres.s  of  a  strong  fleet,  prepared,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  issue  fully 
equipped  from  either  entrance  for  instant  service  in  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific." 

Wf  liopo,  and  may  with  reason  expect,  tliat  this  strategic 
advantage  will  not  liave  to  be  utilized  in  tlie  })rcsence  of  warlike 
demonstrations.  No  sucli  strong  factor,  making  for  ])eace,  lias 
ever  }>cen  known,  as  tlie  existence  of  this  commercial  highway 
between  tin;  oceans.  N(->r  will  the  world  for  a  long  time  feel 
again  an  influence  so  powerful  as  tlie  Canal  in  bringing  about 
that  unity  of  nations  and  l)rotherhood  of  races  whicli  lill  ihe 
niind  of  the  ]»hilosopher  and  the  dream  of  tlu;  ]»oet. 

li.  C.  Tavl(ju. 
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COUNT   TOLSTOIS   RELIGIOUS  VIEWS. 

In  a  previous  article  on  Ccnint  Tolstoi  I  expressed  my  ad- 
miration for  the  sincerity  which  he  has  jM'oved  by  absolutely 
conforming  his  life  to  the  convictions  at  which  he  has  arrived. 
He  claims  to  have  gained  perfect  peace  and  ha])])iness  from  his 
sudden  discoveiy  of  the  true  meaning  of  Christ's  teaching. 
Whereas  he  once  hated  life  and  dreaded  deatli,  he  now  cnjo^^s  a 
complete  serenity  and  a  tranquil  cnn)irc  over  himself.  AVlicreas 
life  once  appeared  to  him  appalling  in  its  em])tiness,  and  he  ex- 
perienced the  thrice-doubled  "  vanity "  of  the  Preacher,  he 
now  lives  with  ''happy  yesterdays  and  confident  to-morrows." 
Whereas  wealth  and  fame  and  rank  and  comfort  once  seemed  to 
hini  t^j  slij)  into  ashes  at  a  touch,  like  the  body  of  an  exhumed 
king,  he  now  finds  contentment,  hope,  health,  and  blessedness  in 
the  lif(;  of  a  pea.sant  and  the  toil  of  a  shoemaker. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  all  this  he  does  not  deceive  hims(^lf. 
In  all  sincerity  and  in  all  self-sacrifice  there  lies  a  ])otcnt  alchemy, 
an<l  the  extent  to  which  true  happiness  dcj)cnds  on  external  sur- 
roundings is  ina|)|)re('iabl(!  in  comparison  with  what  it  gains  from 
those  clementH  of  contentment  and  charity  which  have  more 
jK)wer  than  anglit  Ix'siflc  to  make  our  thoughts 

•'  Plcsisjint  JUS  rosoH  in  tlio  tliirkcts  blown, 
Arwl  i)iinj  JI.H  (h'W  b.itiiiiij^  tlwir  in'iin.soii  leaves." 

CopyrlKJ't,  1H87,  by  tlw  iMjruin  I'uMiMliinj^  Compuiiy. 
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lie  who  lives  up  to  an  unselfish  ideal  will  lind  with  certainty  that 
it  yields  him  a  delight  which  neither  the  world,  the  flesh,  nor  the 
devil  can  pretend  to  bestow.  Tolstoi  can  doubtless  say  from  his 
heart  to  him  whom  he  has  chosen  literally  to  obey : 

'^Longtempsj''errai  dans  les  sentiers  du  doute, 
Le  vide  au  coeur  et  la  mort  avant  moi, 
Lorsqiie  tu  vins  resi)lendir  sur  ma  route: 
Je  suis  d  toi,  toujours  a  toi.'"' 

But  it  no  more  follows  that  the  same  ideal  should  be  adopted 
by  all  mankind  than  it  follows  that  the  joy  inspired  by  a  delusion 
is  an  argument  in  favor  of  accepting  the  delusion.  A  hermit,  a 
trappist,  a  stylite  may  be  supremely  happy,  and  yet  the  theory 
on  which  his  life  is  based  may  be  radically  false.  For  indeed 
Christ  never  fails  those  who  honestly  try  to  take  him  at  his  w^ord, 
even  if  their  interpretation  of  his  teaching  be  intellectually  untena- 
ble. The  blessing  earned  by  the  sincerity  outweighs  the  conse- 
quences of  the  error. 

Now  Count  Tolstoi,  rightly  holding  that  the  teaching  of  Christ 
should  be  received  with  supreme  obedience,  thinks  that  the  mean- 
ing of  that  teaching  lies  upon  the  surface,  and  yet  that  he  alone 
has  discovered  the  meaning.  He  does  not  desire  to  comment 
upon  it ;  his  one  wish  is  that  all  comments  should  be  forbidden. 
He  thinks  that  the  ignorant  are  in  a  better  position  to  understand 
it  than  the  learned,  since  it  was  originally  addressed  to  men  of 
simple  minds,  and  is  still  intended  for  the  vast  multitude  to 
wdiom  the  glosses  of  exegetes  are  never  accessible.  Believing 
that  the  essence  of  Christ's  teaching  is  love,  humility,  self-abne- 
gation, the  returning  of  good  for  evil,  it  seems  to  him  that  the 
Church  has  made  these  virtues  only  accessory  and  secondary. 
The  Church,  he  says,  has  approved  of  religious  persecution,  capi- 
tal punishment,  and  wars  of  intolerance,  thus  sanctioning  what 
Christ  denounced,  while  at  the  same  time  she  puts  in  a  false  per- 
spective that  which  he  approved.  Repudiating  the  obvious,  she 
has  dwelt  on  the  obscure.  Retrenching  the  s})iritual,  she  has  ex- 
panded the  ecclesiastical.  Subjecting  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
to  theological  explanations,  she  has  declared  it  to  bo  the  pres- 
entation of  an  im[)ossible  ideal,  whereas  it  is  perfectlv  within 
the  reach  of  all  who  will  accept  it  in  a  cliiljlike  spirit.     The  in- 
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most  essence  of  all  Christ's  teaching  seems  to  him  to  lie  in  literal 
obedience  to  the  command,  "  Kesist  not  evil,"  whereas  the  Church 
has  sanctioned  resistance  to  e\al  in  every  form.     But  he  holds 
that  Christ's  words  admit  of  no  limitations  or  exceptions.     Christ     / 
said,  "  Eesist  not  evil  " ;  therefore,  according  to  Count  Tolstoi,  all   f 
war  is  wrong.     Christ  said,  "Judge  not";   therefore  all  judicial    • 
tribunals  are  unchristian.    Christ  said,  "  Swear  not  at  all  " ;  there- 
fore all  oaths  are  forbidden.     Christ  forbade  us  to  be  angry  with 
our  brother,  and  the  Church,  in  the  fifth  century,  interpolated 
into  the  text  the  word  eu^,  "without  cause,"  thereby  stultifying 
the  precept.*     Christ  rejected  divorce,  and  the  Church,  by  a  mis- 
translation of  his  words,  permits  divorce  "  for  the  cause  of  forni- 
cation." 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  famous  author  of  "  War  and 
Peace  "  and  "Anna  Karenina,"  as  set  forth  in  his  work,  "  My  Ke- 
ligion  " ;  and  he  is  not  unnatundly  astonished  to  find  that,  after 
nineteen  centuries  of  Christianity,  it  has  been  left  to  him  to  dis- 
cover, for  the  first  time,  what  Christ  really  meant.  It  seems  to 
liiin  that  all  the  world  is  like  a  man  in  a  snow-storm  pressing  for- 
ward to  an  imaginary  fire,  whereas  he  luis  resolutely  pushed 
through  the  snow  to  the  true  pathway;  or  figain,  the  world  is  like 
the  frantic  crowd  in  the  flaming  circus  of  Berditchef,  ])ressing 
with  fatal  force  against  a  (l<K)r  which  opens  only  inward.  A 
voice  is  lieard  from  the  midst  of  the  crowd :  "  Draw  back  from  tlic 
d<Kjr  that  it  may  be  oj)encd ;  the  more  you  lean  against  it  tlio  less 
chance  will  there  be  for  your  being  saved."  Tolstoi  has  heard  that 
voice,  and  tries  to  make  others  hear  it  too ;  for  Christ  "  rnnie  to  rast 
fire  on  the  earth,"  and  it  luis  been  burning  for  ('ight<M'n  centuries. 
Nor  dcxjs  he  suffer  any  misgivings  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
Church  intiTj)rets  Christ's  mandates  (otherwise;  for  he  thinks  that 
tlie  Church  hii.s  })een  mistaken  too  frecpientiy  to  be  able  to  lay  any 
claim  to  infallibility.  The  Church  once  defended  slavery;  th(^ 
})eoplc  abolislicd  it,  and  they  will  equally  abolish  (s«>  he  thinks) 
jfOjK's,  cm|)rrors,  property,  the  sUite,  in  conformity  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Chri.st.     Tin*  (Jhiircli.  he  wiys,  has  nothing  left  her  but 

•  f^ritically  this  may  bo  <\\\'\\f\  rorrort,  for  Borrn-  of  llu-  most  ancij-til 
iinriat  MSS.  omit  '<«(»/.  It  is  not  found  in  th<;  Kinaitic  and  tin;  Valitan  MSS., 
but  i«  in  the  (JcKlt^x  Kpbnfrni  and  tlie  Codvx  lii'/ai:. 
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the  valueless  para])liernalia  of  temples,  images,  gold-embroidered 
banners,  and — words.  With  her  metaphysical  explanations  she 
has  hidden  the  light  of  Christ's  doctrine  under  her  vestments, 
and  has  been  scorched  by  it.  She  has  done  any  work  she  ever 
had  to  do,  and  is  atrophied.  Therefore  mankind  has  repudiated 
her,  and  everything  that  is  alive  in  the  world  of  Europe  has  de- 
tached itself  from  her.  All  churches,  he  says,  are  like  sentries 
carefully  keeping  guard  over  a  prisoner  who  has  long  escaped 
them.  He  expressly  compares  himself  to  Jonah  preaching  to  the 
Nineveh  of  a  disregardful  world. 

I  have  thus  expressed  Count  Tolstoi's  views  as  much  as  possi- 
ble in  his  own  language,  that  they  might  be  seen  in  their  naked 
extravagance.  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  order  to  maintain  his 
own  absolute  literalism.  Count  Tolstoi  is  obliged  to  throw  over 
the  whole  Old  Testament,  and  to  reject  every  interpretation  of 
Christ's  sayings  which  might  be  gathered  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment; expressly  repudiating,  for  instance,  any  views  derivable 
from  St.  Paul.  Further,  he  cuts  himself  loose  at  one  stroke  from 
the  opinions  of  the  universal  church,  no  less  than  from  the  com- 
mon sense  and  prolonged  experience  of  human  society.  Christ, 
according  to  him,  came  to  revolutionize  human  society  to  its  very 
foundations.  And  yet,  even  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  gospels, 
we  see  that  Christ  always  recognized  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
r'sacred  book,  that  he  appointed  his  apostles  to  continue  his 
/work,  and  that  he  paid  rcwspect  to  the  existing  institutions  and 
framework  of  the  commonwealth.  His  apostles  stood  nearest  to 
himself.  He  poured  forth  his  spirit  u}K>n  them,  and  they  were 
in  a  far  better  j)()sition  than  we  can  be  to  understand  the  real 
significance  of  what  he  said.  And  it  is  certain  that  tliey  accepted 
the  general  teaching  of  their  Divine  Master  in  the  same  sense  as 
ourselves,  that  is,  with  those  obvious  limitations  assigned  to  it 
by  the  laws  of  language  no  less  than  by  the  reason  and  conscience 
of  mankind.  Christ  came  to  found  a  univei*sal  cluiivh,  and 
though  tlie  Church  is  not  infallibU*,  yet  lier  absolute  and  un- 
changing <)})inion  comes  with  immeasurable  weight,  and  by  the 
voice  of  all  her  fathers,  teaeliei's,  and  saints  she  lias  always  re- 
Nrffused  to  inter[)ret  according  to  the  crude  and  bare  letter  tluKse  in- 
junctions which  she  believes  to  liave  been  intended  only  in  the 
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spii'it.     Slie  cannot  accept  interpretations  whicli  would  be  injuri-  / 
ous  instead  of  beneficent  to  tlie  welfare  of  mankind.     Slie  has 
clearly  seen  that  opinions  like  those  of  Tolstoi — with  which  she 
has  indeed  been  familiar  from  the  first — would  render  all  human 
institutions  impossible.    They  would  reduce  life  to  that  dead  and     / 
dreary  plain  ''  in  whicli  eyery  molehill  is  a  mountain,  and  eyery    ' 
thistle  a  forest  tree."     They  would  cut  away  the  most  ordinary 
and  innocent  motiyes  of  human  endeayor.     They  would  render 
science   and   art   impossible.     They  practically  fling   aside   the 
Bible,  condemn  humanity,  nnd  obliterate  the  Church. 

Nor  are  these  oj^inions  of  Count  Tolstoi  in  the  least  degree 
noyel.  They  were  the  yiews  of  the  Ebionites  eyen  in  the  first/ 
century.  They  lay  at  the  base  of  the  life  of  many  hennits  whose 
liyes  were  worse  than  useless  to  the  world  ;  and  of  some  monastic 
orders,  which,  as  external  institutions,  proyed  to  be  deadly  fail- 
ures. None  haye  complained  more  loudly  and  })athetically  than 
monks  and  hermits  themselyes  that  their  particuhir  form  of  self- 
sacrifice  was  in  itself  yalueless,  and  increased  ratiicr  than  extin- 
guished their  temptations.  The  tnmsient  and  disastrous  attem])t 
at  eommuni.sm  in  the  first  days  of  tlio  cliurch  (tf  Jcrusalom  w;is 
always  j)artial,  was  yery  early  al)aiid()ned,  and  ju'iliaps  had  its^ 
share  in  j>lunging  thatr*hunh  into  a  mi.sery  and  pauju'risni  deeper 
than  ])reyail<'d  in  any  other  (Miristian  (•ommunity.  ^J'lie  com- 
mand, "Go  and  sell  all  that  thou  ha.st,"  was  neyer  meant  to  be  a 
universal  statute.  It  was  ad<lrcssed  exclusively  to  the  young 
ruler  then,  and  since  then  it  lias  come  as  a  special  message  to  in- 
dividual souls.  It  was  not  addressed  then  to  Nieodemus,  nr 
Jos«']jhus  of  Arimatliea,  or  the  well-to-do  family  at  J^rihany,  or 
.Joanna  the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's  st<'ward.  Mven  our  Lonl  and 
his  ajx>stles  were  WiA  dejK'udent  on  alms  like  tiie  mendicant 
orderH  of  the  middle  ages.  On  the  contrary,  they  themselves 
ha/1  their  owii  little  store,  and  gave  from  it  freely  t<>  tlmse  who 
were  |)<)orer  than  theinselvt^s.  Full  garners  an<l  earthly  jn'os- 
perity  are  not  indeed  CJod's  best  or  highest  blessings,  bui  they 
are  re(!kon('d  jis  blessings  })f)th  in  the  Old  Test-iiment  and  tin-  N<'vv. 

But  aban<]oning  all  appeal  to  history,  experience,  or  authority, 
we  will  narrow  ourselves  t<>  the  sole  consideration  of  what  Christ 
actually  meant,  forming  our  conclusions  as  to  his  meaning  from 
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tlie  ordinary  principles  of  language,  and  from  liis  own  objects 
and  example.  There  was  no  wiser  rule  in  the  vast  accumulations 
of  Kabbinic  exegesis  than  that  which  said,  "  The  law  speaks  in 
the  tongue  of  the  sons  of  men."  In  other  words,  the  Scriptures 
were  written  in  human  language,  and  all  human  language  must 
be  interpreted  with  reference  to  its  idioms,  limitations,  and  recog- 
nized methods,  as  well  as  in  its  relation  to  those  who  use  it,  and 
those  whom  they  address,  and  the  purposes  which  they  have  in 
view.  Even  language  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  perfectly 
clear,  is  found  to  be  susceptible  of  the  greatest  ambiguities. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  Christians  to  tell  other  Chris- 
tians who  differ  from  them  that  they  are  rejecting  the  plain  words 
of  Christ ;  forgetting  that  to  their  opponents  the  "  plain  words  of 
Christ "  appear  to  have  an  entirely  different  significance.  Hun- 
dreds of  instances  might  be  quoted  in  which,  by  the  confession  of 
all  Christians  alike,  the  superficial  meaning  of  Scripture  is  very 
far  from  being  its  real  meaning.  It  is  a  mark  of  ignorance  and 
provincialism  when  a  controversialist  acts  according  to  the  sar- 
castic advice  of  Kant:  "Go  to  your  Bible — but  mind  you  find 
there  exactly  what  w^e  find;  for  if  you  do  not,  you  are  wrong." 
The  evidence  of  Scripture  must  be  tested  by  reason,  no  less  than 
the  evidence  of  the  senses.  The  sun  does  not  go  round  the  world, 
though  it  appears  to  do  so,  and  Scripture  in  many  cases  does  not 
signify  that  which  its  words  seem  literally  to  mean.  In  the  world 
of  Scripture,  as  in  the  world  of  nature,  we  may  be  misled  by  ap- 
pearances into  erroneous  conclusions ;  not  because  the  phenomena 
are,  in  either  case,  intended  to  mislead,  but  because,  in  both 
spheres,  they  are  left  to  the  interpretation  of  the  trained  intellect. 
Language  is  at  the  very  best  but  an  asymptote  to  thought ; 
it  resembles  that  mathematical  line  which  perpetually  approaches 
to  the  circumference  of  a  circle  but  by  its  very  nature  can  never 
absolutely  touch  it.  But  if  this  be  the  ease  with  all  language, 
even  that  of  our  most  lucid  contemporaries,  how  far  more  is  this 
the  case  with  language  used  two  tliousand  years  ago — hinguage 
which  we  know  only  by  reports  transmitted  to  us  in  dialects  long 
since  dead ;  language  which,  if  we  are  not  on  our  guard,  may 
come  to  us  steeped  in  a  thousand  alien  connotations;  language 
which  was  necessarily  addressetl  to  living  hearei*s  iu  those  liteniry 
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forms  with  wliicli  alone  tliey  were  familiar.  The  Son  of  God  took 
our  nature  upon  him,  but  since  a  man  cannot  be  an  "  abstract 
man,"  it  was  part  of  his  necessary  incarnation  that  he  should 
come  in  a  certain  age,  a  certain  land,  a  certain  nationality;  and  it 
was  equally  inevitable  that  he  should  in  the  first  instance  address 
himseK  to  his  actual  hearers,  so  that  He  spake  ^^  id  Judceus,  ad 
o/udceos,  apud  Judxjeosy  To  fling  away  the  aid  of  Hebrew  idioms 
and  methods  of  statement  in  interpreting  his  words  is  as  absurd 
as  it  is  to  fling  away  the  aid  of  reason  and  common  sense. 

We  see  then  at  once  that  our  Lord,  like  the  great  Hebrew 
prophets,  and  like  his  own  forerunner,  constantly  used  the  Ian-  / 
guage  of  principles  and  not  of  details.  He  stated  truths  in  all 
their  eternal  abstract  validity,  and  in  all  that  breadth  which 
made  them  arrest  the  imagination  and  master  the  conscience  of 
mankind.  The  verv  fact  that,  in  their  bare  literal  sense,  manv 
of  his  utterances  would  sound  like  divine  paradoxes,  helped  men 
to  see  their  essential  force  and  inmost  meaning.  It  is  only  timid, 
feeble,  and  self-interested  teachers  wlio  "  steer  through  tlie  chan- 
nel of  no-meaning  between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  'yes' 
and  '  no  '  " ;  and  who  "  can  never  state  the  most  obvious  })roposi- 
tion  without  carefully  protecting  themselves  from  being  supposed 
to  exclude  the  contradictory."  Such  was  not  the  method  of 
Christ.  His  method  was  that  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  He 
laid  down  the  broad,  etenial  rules,  but  left  to  men's  ordinary 
rea.srjn  the  necessary  exceptions.  God  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
kill,"  without  interpolating  the  exception  rej)eate(lly  enforced  in 
the  very  same  legislation,  that  malefactors  were  to  b(»  ])ut  to 
death.  He  said,  "Thou  shalt  k(*ep  my  Sabbaths,"  without  its 
being  needful  to  append  the  exception  that  Sabbath  rules  were  to  "^ 
be  disregarded  by  ministering  priests,  and  that  "th(T(»  wms  no 
sfibbatisrn  in  the  Temple." 

It  wjiH  so  with  Christ's  commandmonts.  For  instance,  he  said, 
"Give  U)  him  that  asketii  thee."  Ilis  meaning  was  j)erf(!ctly  / 
clear.  He  meant  to  ineuleaUi  the  universal  <luty  of  charity,  of 
quick  genero.sity,  of  ready  almsgiving.  15ut  to  what  monstrous 
absurdities  do  we  reduce  this  divine  and  lovely  ])recept  when  wc 
take  it  literally !  Is  no  HMpiest  then  to  be  (|eiii<'(l?  An*  w(!  to 
give  U)  a  (;hild  or  a  fo<jl?     Are  we  to  give  to  an  oppressor  to  help 
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him  ill  hurting  tlio  innocent?  Are  we  to  give  to  n  drunkard  who 
will  at  once  use  our  gift  to  reduce  himself  to  the  cojuhtion  of  a 
beast?  Are  we,  on  ])retonse  of  this  prece])t,  to  give  to  greedy, 
vicious,  and  worthless  beggars  in  the  streets,  and  so  keep  open 
tlie  plague-sore  of  a  ruinous  mendicity?  Is  it  not  a  most  obvious 
refutation  of  that  bare  literal  sense  which  Christ  never  intended, 
if  we  say  that  we  must  give  only  when  by  so  doing  we  can  further 
the  general  good?  Christ  came  to  do  good;  he  never  intended 
us  to  use  his  actual  words  as  an  instrument  of  doing  and  perpetu- 
ating harm. 

Again  Christ  said,  "Aslcjind  ye  sh^-ll  receive."   Was  there  ever 

i  any  Christian  who  failed  to  see  that  the  divine  promise,  so  in- 
finitely true  in  the  spirit,  is  in  the  letter  falsified  by  all  experience? 
It  was  intended  as  a  principle  and  was  never  meant  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  letter.  No  Christian  asks  for  any  earthly  blessing, 
however  intensely  he  may  desire  it,  without  the  two  expressed 
or  mental  reservations,  "if  it  be  good  for  me,"  "if  it  be  thy  will." 
Paul  prayed  thrice  that  the  "  stake  in  the  flesh  "  might  be  removed 
from  him,  and  it  was  not  removed,  though  something  else  and 
something  better  was  granted  him.    Our  Lord  himself  prayed  that 

^'if  it  were  his  Father's  will  the  cup  might  ])ass  from  him.  It 
did  not  pass,  but  there  appeared  an  angel  from  heaven  strength- 
ening him. 

Our  Lord  said:  "If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 

N^  ye  shall  say  to  this  mountain  be  thou  removed,  and  be  thou  cast 
into  the  sea;  and  it  shall  obey  you."  There  have  been  some 
who  took  this  also  literally,  thougli  such  a  prayer,  as  regards  an 
actual  mountain,  would  be  a  senseless  and  immoral  prayer.  Poor 
John  Bunyan,  in  the  early  struggles  and  agonies  of  his  conver- 
sion, took  it  so  far  literally  that  he  considered  it  to  confer,  at  any 
rate,  some  power  of  working  miracles.     He  says: 

**  One  day  as  I  was  between  Elston  and  Bedford,  the  temptation  was 
hot  upon  nie  to  try  if  I  had  faith  by  doing  some  miracle.  I  must  say  to  the 
l)uddles  that  were  in  the  liorse-pads,  'be  dry,'  and  truly  at  one  time  I  was 
agoing  to  say  so  indeed.  But  just  as  I  was  about  to  speak,  the  thought 
came  into  my  mind,  '(Jo  under  yon  hedge  first  and  pray  that  (lod  would 
makej'ou  able.'  But  when  1  had  concluded  to  pray,  this  came  hot  upon  me, 
that  if  I  j)rayed,  and  came  again,  and  tried  to  do  it,  and  yet  tliil  nothing  not- 
withstanding, then  be  sure  1  had  no  faith,  but  was  a  castaway  and  lost." 
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Was  there  no  one  to  tell  Biinyan  that  Christ  never  dreanied 
of  promising  to  all  who  had  "  faith  "  a  power  which  might  be  so 
awfully  abused  as  that  of  working  literal  miracles ;  and  that  none 
of  his  hearers  would  so  have  underetood  him?  "To  root  up / 
mountains  "  was  a  common  Jewish  phrase  for  the  removal  of 
difficulties,  and  a  gi^eat  rabbi  who  solved  hard  knots  of  exegesis 
was  called  a  '*  rooter-up  of  mountains."  Bunyan's  self-torture 
sprang  simply  from  his  inevitable  ignorance  of  the  truth  that  the 
Bible,  being  a  book  in  human  language,  must  be  interpreted  on 
the  same  general  principles  on  which  all  books  and  all  human 
language  must  be  interpreted.  He  suffered  from  the  literal 
misinterpretation  of  a  Hebrew  metaphor. 

Other  instances  might  be  given,  Ijut  Count  Tolstoi  will  surely 
admit  that  in  these  matters  Christ  is  bis  own  best  inteq^reter. 
Thus  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  immediately  after  the  words, 
*' Resist  not  evil,"  which  seem  to  Count  Tolstoi  to  contain  the'*^ 
essence  of  all  Christianity,  Christ  added,  '*  Whosoever  shall  smite 
thee  on  tliv  rif^ht  cheek  tuni  to  him  the  other  also."  Yet  so 
little  did  he  mean  the  injunction  to  be  taken  literally,  when  he 
liim.self  was  smitten  on  the  cheek  lie  remonstrated  with  the 
ofTender.*  What  he  meant  was  the  duty  of  suppressing  resent- 
ment— a  divine  ])rinciple  enforced  by  an  illusti-ative  detail,  which*' 
serves  as  a  picture  to  kcej>  it  fresli  in  the  memory  of  tlie  world. 

We  may  now  directly  test  Tolst^)i\s  special  conclusions,  and 
first  liis  palmary  rule,  "Resist  not  evil."  We  maintiiin  that  in 
not  regarding  this  as  a  precejjt  (jf  universal,  literal,  and  exccj)- 
tionless  aj)j)lication,  the  Church  has  not  been  inventing  glosses 
whereby  to  avoid  a  difficult  duty,  but  has  on  the  contrary  been 
giving  to  Christ's  rule  the  exact  meaning  which  he  intcndecl. 
For  in  tlic  j)resent  state  of  the  world  rcsist^ancc^  to  evil  in  sonuj 
forms  is  a  primary  duty.  If  Tolstoi  attnrhcs  no  iiiij.ort.'in(t'  to 
the  wielding  of  the  sword  of  Michael  from  th.-  .•iiiiiory  of  God, 
and  to  tlie  Lambgoing  forth  to  war,  Ik*  need  iK.t  look  beyond  tlu; 
limits  of  the  CrosjK'ls.  Christ's  whole  ministry  w.is  a  rcsisUincc^ 
U}  evil.  He  i-esistcMJ  evil  with  words  when  In-  "blighted  the 
S<Tibc.s  and  Phari.sees  with  th(r  flash  of  a  teirible  invective";'^ 
he  resisted  it  in  deeds  when  he  exj>elled   witli  ;i  scourge  of  small 

*.J«.liii  xviii.  aa. 
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cords  the  profaners  of  the  Temple;   find  he  resisted  it  by  plain 
counsel  when  he  said,  "  lie  tliat  hath  no  sword  let  him  sell  his 

N garment  and  buy  one."  It  is  not  in  the  least  the  result  of  cow- 
ardice, or  of  compromise  with  the  world  (as  Count  Tolstoi  thinks), 
that  the  Church  sanctions  the  resistance  to  evil  in  the  form  of 
war  and  of  civil  justice.  It  is  on  the  contrary  the  result  of  her 
belief  tliat  cleaving  to  the  letter  would  be  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ's  command.  Yearly  the  wretched  fellahin  of  Palestine 
sow  their  corn,  and  yearly  the  bolder  roving  Bedawin  reap  it. 
If  resistance  were  possible  to  them  their  helplessness  would  be 
pusillanimity,  not  virtue.  If  war  were  abjured,  every  passive 
nation  would  speedily  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  fellahin. 
The  meaning  cannot  be,  as  St.  Augustine  taught  us  fourteen 
centuries  ago,  that  destroyers  are  to  trample  the, world  under  their 
feet  and  the  righteous  are  not  to  stay  them.  The  Eoman  drama- 
tist said,  "//o7770  homini  lupusy     Non-resistance  to  evil  on  the 

^  part  of  nations,  and  by  aid  of  the  civil  power,  would  be  to  give 
the  victory  to  the  mere  wolfishness  of  unregenerate  man. 

Again,  because  Christ  says,"  Swear  not  at  all,"  Tolstoi  holds  the 
Church  to  be  criminal  and  half-hearted  for  sanctioning  civil  oaths. 
Yet  not  to  mention  how  often  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New 

VGod  is  represented  as  binding  his  promise  by  an  oath,*  and  not  to 
mention  St.  Paul's  repeated  appeals  to  (iod,t  Christ  himself,  when 
adjured  by  an  oath,  at  once  accepted  the  solemnity  of  the  appeal. :j: 
The  oaths  which  he  forbids  are  the  deceitful  and  casuistical  ones 
which  he  has  just  been  condemning;  and,  while  he  banishes 
from  every  region  of  life  such  vain  and  irreverent  adjurations 
because  they  "come  of  evil,"  there  is  nothing  in  his  words  which 
forbids  the  deeply  religious  act  of  appealing,  for  the  eliciting  of 
truth  and  for  purposes  of  justice  and  righteousness,  to  the  pres- 
ence and  witness  of  God.  He  did  not  say  that  everything  beyond 
"  yea  "  and  "  nay  "  is  evil,  but  only  that "  it  comeih  of  evil."  And  so, 
assuredly,  it  does,  for  if  falsity  were  an  unknown  phenomenon  all 
oaths  would  be  needless.  Because  it  is  a  too  conimon  phenome- 
non, we  call  on  God,  on  due  and  solemn  occasions,  to  attest  our 

*  Gen.  xxii.  16;  Num.  xiv.  38;  Ps.  cix.  4. 

f  Rom.  i.  9;  1  Cor.  xv.  31;  2  Cor.  i.  23;  (Jul.  i.  20. 

X  Mutt.  xxvi.  04. 
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sense  of  his  presence  as  a  witness  of  onr  words.  That  which 
would  be  needless  in  a  restored  Paradise  becomes  necessary  and 
right  in  a  fallen  world. 

Again,  Tolstoi  regards  all  anger  as  disloyalty  to  Christ,  and  i/ 
will  not  admit  that  there  can  ever  be  just  cause  for  it.  In  so 
doing  he  takes  a  very  shallow  and  one-sided  view  of  human 
nature,  in  which  the  irascible  element  (ro  Oo/xuecdk^)  i^^^}'?  ^^^s  Plato 
saw,  play  a  most  noble  and  necessary  part.  A  character  in  which 
is  left  none  of  the  element  of  burning  moral  indignation,  a  char- 
acter which  is  not  hard  as  a  diamond  against  vileness  and  wrong, 
is  a  tame  and  base  character.  Anger  may  be  a  pre-eminently  holy 
passion,  and,  since  Count  Tolstoi  seems  only  to  care  for  argu- 
ments from  the  gospels,  we  must  remind  him  that  not  only  does 
a  holy  anger  flame  through  all  Christ's  awful  denunciations  of  the 
Pharisees,  but  "  anger  "  is  directly  attributed  to  him  by  St.  Mark  ^ 
as  well  as  by  St.  John.f  Christ  himself  has  most  clearly  saved 
us  from  being  misled  into  foolishneses  by  the  bare  letter.  When 
he  forbade  us  to  say  ''Racha''  or  "Thou  fool,"  he  was  not  pro- 
scribing mere  forms  of  speech — a  prohibition  which  would  be  of 
little  value — but  wa.s  warning  us  against  the  sinful  spirit  of  rage 
and  di.sdain.  And  therefore  he  himself  used  tlie  exj)rossioii  "Oli 
fools,"  as  the  Lord's  brother,  St.  James,  uses  the  word  Raclia^\  as 
though  expressly  to  show  that  the  sin  is  not  in  the  words  them- 
selves, but  in  the  vile  malignity  with  which  they  may  be  uttered. 
"Be  ye  angry,"  says  St.  Paul  most  rightly,  "and  sin  not."§ 
"/A7/ye,"  says  St.  Augustine,  ''''  etfac  quod  volesy 

And  how  idle,  surely,  to  regard  all  law-tribunals  as  anti-  , 
Christian,  becau.se  of  the  words,  "Judge*  not."  Here  too  Christ 
simply  laid  down  the  broad  general  principh*  that  all  iHU'dk'ss, 
all  unmerciful  judgments  are  sinful.  How  1i-i\i;il  it  is  to  take 
the  words  literally,  when  only  a  few  verses  further  on  he  distinctlv 
bids  u.s  U)  exercise  our  judgments,  though  gently  a!i<l  fairly  and 
truly,  respecting  all  in'ii  who  urge  their  claims  upon  us.  ||  His 
iiKianing  oi  courstr  W!is  tlu^  same  as  that  whi(*h  h(^  lays  down  else- 
where: "Judge  not  according  to  the  app<'aranc(3,  but  judg(*  right- 
eous judgnxmt."  •]      Hecausc  Christ  forl);id(!   m;ili(;e  and    eensori- 

♦  Mark.  iii.  5.  f  "The  wiatl»  of  tliL-  Liiml)." 

X  JarnoH  ii.  5J0;  u  hi'iiftuirf  kivL  g  Epii.  iv.  20. 

I  Matt  vii.  15ii0.  If  John  vii. 
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ousness,  wliicli   are  eternally  evil,  is  it  not  a  fatal  mistake   to 
make  him  disparage  the  legal  justiee  which  is  eternally  good? 

After  all  that  we  have  said,  it  is  ])erhaps  needless  to  follow 
Count  Tolstoi's  system  any  further,  or  to  demonstrate  that  it  is 
haseless.  And  let  no  one  yield  to  the  misgiving  that  the  Church 
is  liable  to  Tolstoi's  charge  of  merely  explaining  away  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  IMount  and  reducing  it  to  commonplace.  She  claims 
merely  to  be  explaining  it  by  the  limitations  which  Christ  him- 
self intended  and  implied.  His  commands  are  in  fact  destroyed 
V  when  they  are  taken  in  the  letter  and  not  in  the  spirit ;  for  taken 
in  the  letter  they  would  often  be  harmful,  taken  in  their  intended 
spirit  they  are  divinely  beneficent.  Taken  in  the  letter  they 
w^ould  simply  involve  certain  external  actions  and  abstinences, 
wdiicli  might  often  prove  of  deadly  injury  both  to  individuals 
and  nations.  Taken  in  the  spirit  they  inculcate  the  perfect  spirit 
of  meekness,  righteousness,  and  truth.  The  literal  interpretation, 
as  St.  Augustine  saw,  must  not  be  painfully  adhered  to;  not 
because  it  is  too  good  for  human  practice,  not  because  it  inculcates 
too  difficult,  too  superfine,  too  unpractical  a  morality,  but  for  the 
verv  different  reason  that  Christ  never  meant  it  to  be  adhered  to 
in  the  letter.     To  use  the  words  of  Archbishop  Trench : 

"  The  commands  are  to  stand  fast  evermore  in  all  their  breadth  and 
fullness;  their  only  limitation  is  this,  that  love  and  the  spirit  of  God  are  in 
each  case  to  be  their  interpreters,  to  apply  them  to  the  emergent  necessity. 
Where  tiiis  love  and  this  spirit  are  wanting,  the  precept  must  be  interpreted 
falsely;  if  in  the  letter  it  will  be  in  a  loveless  form,  or  if  that  be  forsaken, 
then  there  will  be  a  sinning  against  the  letter  and  the  spirit  alike." 

Summum  jus^  siLinma  injuria.  The  true,  inmost  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity is  not  to  be  attained  by  forcing  the  })hrases  of  its  charter 
into  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum.  We  are  meant  to  live  in  the  station 
in  which  God  ])laces  us  or  to  which  he  calls  us.  He  did  not 
mean  us  all  to  be  penniless  monks  or  nuns,  as  St.  Hugo  of 
Avallon  said,  but  to  be  good  Christian  men  and  women.  The  pos- 
session of  pro})erty  is  therefore  perfectly  lawful,  and  the  i>nly 
thing  which  is  unlawful  is  the  wrong  use  t>f  it.  False  swearing 
and  blasphemy  are  forbidden,  but  the  solemn  oath  of  a  Christian 
man  before  a  court  of  justice  is  sanetinneil  by  Christ's  own  e\- 
a)u[)l(^     Anger,  on  just  cause  antl  withiu  righteous  limits,  is  per- 
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fectly  permissible;  it  is  only  baseless,  cruel,  rasli,  implacable 
anger  which  is  eternallj  to  be  condemned.  Kesistance  to  evil  is 
not  only  pardonable,  but  it  becomes  a  positive  duty  when  non- 
resistance  would  be  nothing  but  a  curse  to  the  offender,  to  society, 
and  to  the  world.    War  is  lawful,  and  may  be  supremely  righteous. 

"  Peace,  peace,  peace  with  the  vain  and  silly  song 
That  we  do  no  ill  ourselves  when  we  wink  at  others'  wrong; 
That  to  turn  the  second  cheek  is  the  lesson  of  the  cross, 
To  be  learnt  by  calculation  of  the  profit  and  the  loss. 
Go  home,  you  idle  teachei^,  you  miserable  creatures, 
The  cannons  are  God's  preachers  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  war ! " 

It  is  only  ambitious,  aggressive,  cruel,  unjust  war  that  is  for- 
bidden. Will  any  one  aver  that  there  was  no  nobleness,  no  fine 
moral  enthusiasm,  no  inspiring  force  of  a  righteous  motive  in  the 
heails  of  the  Northern  soldiers  who  marched  to  war  singing, 

**  Christ  has  died  to  make  men  happy, 
We  will  die  to  make  them  free  '^  ? 

And  yet,  while  we  finnh'  maintain  tliese  views,  wo  may  still 
feel  that  we  are  all  so  ajit  to  fall  short  of  the. true  spiritiuil  mean- 
ing of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  that,  in  an  age  like  this — an 
age  of  luxury,  of  compromise,  of  intense  scllishness,  of  excess  and 
material  profusion — we  may  be  gratuful  to  a  man  like  Tolstoi, 
and  to  every  sincere  man  who,  even  though  he  be  intellectually 
mistaken,  3^et,  deeming  himself  called  upon  to  obey  Christ's  pre- 
cepts even  in  the  letter,  accepts  each  command  as  lie  holds  it  to 
be  intended,  and  does  not  make  the  great  refusal.  Tie  shall  re- 
ceive a  blessing  from  the  Jjord,  and  righteousness  from  the  God 
of  his  salvation.  Never  of  him  shall  it  be  said  l)y  any  wanderer 
to  the  regions  of  the  c(;ndenined: 

'*GunrfJni  c  vidi  Tovibni  di  roliii 
Che  face  jxir  viltdtc  il  qniii  rijiuto. 

¥.  W.  Fahhak. 
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In  my  last  essay  I  endeavored  to  present  the  conditions  of  life 
as  tliey  must  of  necessity  appear  to  him  or  her  who  earns  little 
more  than  enough,  or  barely  enough,  to  support  material  existence. 
In  those  which  preceded  it  I  endeavored  to  define  the  limit  within 
which  life  must  be  sustained,  if  sustained  at  all,  under  the  present 
conditions  of  production  and  distribution.  The  series  would  be 
incomplete  if  in  this  paper  the  figures  which  define  the  limit  were 
not  again  presented  and  worked  out  more  fully  and  conclusively 
than  they  have  been  elsewhere.  In  the  subsequent  computations  I 
shall  omit  small  fractions  and  shall  deal  with  round  figures  only. 

In  1880  the  average  family  group  consisted  of  five  persons ; 
the  working  group  consisted  of  a  fraction  under  three  persons, 
one  of  whom  sustained  two  others.  The  time  had  not  then  come, 
and  has  not  yet  come,  when  the  work  of  women  and  children  for 
gain  or  money  payment  could  or  can  be  spared ;  it  will  be  many 
long  years  before  the  head  of  every  family  of  five  pereons  can 
produce  enough,  or  can  procure  enough  by  his  own  exertions,  for 
the  support,  in  comfort  and  welfare,  of  four  persons  dependent 
upon  him.  This  would  be  true  if  we  were  to  consume  for  mere 
subsistence  everything  that  we  produce.  If  the  total  product  were 
divided  evenly  and  consumed,  there  would  not  be  enough  to 
raise  the  general  level  much  above  what  it  now  is,  and  the  next 
generation  would  then  suffer  want  because  we  had  eaten  up  or 
worn  out  that  part  of  the  product  which  ought  to  have  been  saved 
in  the  form  of  capital. 

In  all  the  computations  which  existing  data  enable  me  to 
make,  I  have  been  obliged  to  stretch  a  point  and  to  assume  a 
maximum  rather  than  a  minimum  estimate  of  the  gross  value  of 
the  product  of  the  nation,  in  order  to  find  six  hundred  dollai-s' 
worth  of  food,  fuel,  shelter,  and  clothing  as  the  average  product 
of  each  person  occupied  for  gain,  by  which  product,  whatever  it 
may  be,  three  persons  must  be  subsisted,  housed,  and  clothed. 
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This  is  tlie  gross  product.  Unless  ten  per  cent,  of  the  six  liiin- 
dred  dollars'  worth  be  set  aside  by  some  one,  whether  by  rich 
or  bj  poor  matters  not,  to  be  added  to  the  capital  of  the  nation, 
the  product  of  future  years  will  be  diminished  rather  than  in- 
creased, and  want  will  then  ensue  rather  than  welfare. 

Again,  a  part  of  this  product  must  be  diverted  by  taxation  to 
meet  the  necessary  expenditures  of  the  country  and  of  the  seve- 
ral States,  cities,  and  towns.  The  taxes  required  for  cities  and 
towns  are  assessed  upon  property  in  a  great  measure,  nevertheless 
they  must  come  out  of  the  gross  product  of  the  nation ;  they 
represent  work  of  some  sort,  and  those  who  do  the  work,  of  what- 
ever kind,  contribute  to  these  -taxes.  A  tax  cannot  be  made  to 
stay  where  it  is  put ;  it  is  distributed  no  matter  where  it  may  be 
first  collected. 

All  profits,  all  taxes,  all  shares  of  tlie  product  represent 
work  of  some  kind,  whether  it  be  mental  or  mechanical  or  man- 
ual. It  may  be  work  in  which  capital  or  machinery  has  saved 
labor  tlie  greater  part  of  the  effort,  or  it  may  be  work  in  which 
manual  labor  does  the  most  and  machinery  the  least.  If  the 
ca[)italist  cannot  demonstrate  his  right  to  the  share  which  falls  to 
him  by  proving  that  in  the  direction,  control,  and  use  of  the 
cai)ital  which  he  owns  he  adds  to  the  gross  product  more  than 
he  takes  away  for  liis  own  consumption  and  for  that  of  those  who 
depend  uj)on  him,  then  he  must  hold  his  cai)ital  only  by  force 
rather  than  by  recognized  service.  If  taxes  cannot  be  justilied  in 
their  expenditure,  they  cannot  be  justified  in  their  collection. 

If  the  {)osse«sion  of  property  does  iKjt  rest  U])on  service  rather 
tlian  ujKjn  force,  on  what  pretense  can  any  one  set  up  the  right 
U)  property?  The  word  "  right"  cannot  cover  wrong.  Can  h(^  who 
lives  on  others'  work,  or  who  tiikes  from  the;  ])roduct  even  a  small 
part  without  adding  by  his  own  service  or  that  of  his  capital 
more  than  he  Uikes  ivom  it,  justify  his  existence  or  set  up  a  right 
U)  the  projKjrty  that  he  misuses,  no  matter  how  legal  may  be  his 
title? 

In  1 880,  Stfite,  city,  and  town  taxos  came  close  upon  twenty 
dolhirs  \)<'r  head  of  all  who  wen;  at  work — about  six  dollars  per 
head  of  the  |)opulation.  Assuming  that  sixty  dollars'  worth  of  the 
product,  on  the  average,  of  each  j)crson  occupied  in  gainful  work 
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must  be  set  aside  to  be  added  to  capital  by  some  one,  and  twenty 
dollars'  worth  must  be  set  aside  to  sustain  States,  cities,  and 
towns,  in  order  that  society  may  continue  to  exist — eighty  dollars 
worth  in  all  out  of  each  six  hundred  dollars'  worth — we  then  find 
a  net  income,  on  the  average,  to  each  working  man  or  woman 
who  is  not  in  the  public  service  or  sustained  by  the  taxes,  of  hve 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  a  year ;  or  rather,  what  five  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  a  year  will  buy  for  their  own  consumption. 
Computing  three  hundred  working  days  in  the  year,  this  gross 
sum  of  $600  yields  a  fraction  less  than  one  dollar  and  three- 
quarters  per  day — a  little  less  than  twelve  dollars  per  week,  or 
fifty  dollars  per  month — and  if  out  of  this  sum,  or  of  what  this 
sum  will  buy,  after  setting  aside  ten  per  cent,  for  the  necessary 
addition  to  capital  and  the  local  taxes,  three  persons  must  be 
subsisted,  sheltered,  and  clothed  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  in  the  year,  the  measure  of  the  average  comfort  and  wel- 
fare is  only  what  forty  cents  a  day  will  buy  and  no  more.  But 
even  this  narrow  measure  of  subsistence  is  again  subject  to  the 
indirect  tax  of  the  nation.  The  national  revenues  being  chiefly  col- 
lected by  taxing  articles  of  common  or  necessary  use,  are  paid  in 
proportion  to  consumption  rather  than  in  proportion  to  income 
or  ability.  In  1880  and  since  then,  the  national  revenue  has 
come  to  six  or  seven  dollars  per  capita  each  year,  varying  some- 
what; or  from  eighteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  year  upon  the  earn- 
ings of  each  person  occupied  for  gain ;  leaving  a  net  revenue  of 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  or  only  what  less  than  forty  cents  per 
day  will  buy  per  capita  for  personal  consumption.  IIow  much 
food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  shelter  can  the  reader  buy  for  forty  cents 
a  day?  Would  it  not  be  well  to  answer  this  question  before  what 
may  be  miscalled  "the  claims  of  labor"  are  wholly  ignored? 

There  is,  of  course,  room  for  error  in  this  computation ;  but 
an  error  of  five  cents  a  day  per  person  now  comes  to  more  than 
eleven  hundred  million  dollars  a  year,  and  one  may  fairly  claim 
that  such  a  gross  error  could  hardly  be  made  by  a  careful  observer 
or  c()m})iler  of  statistics.  In  any  event  I  think  it  may  be  assumed 
that  our  annual  product  at  the  present  standard  of  j>roduction, 
when  sorted  and  divided  under  ])resent  methods  of  distribution, 
and  subject  to  no  greater  assessment  than  is  necessary  to  maintain 
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tlie  capital  of  tlie  nation  and  to  meet  taxation  even  when  reduced 
to  the  lowest  possible  limit,  cannot  yield  more  than  fifty  to  fifty- 
five  cents'  worth  of  the  necessaries  of  life  per  day  for  the  personal 
consumption  of  each  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  present  pop- 
ulation, after  allowing  for  any  possible  error.  It  follows  of 
necessity  that  by  so  much  as  some  enjoy  a  larger  portion  than 
this  must  some  others  have  less ;  yet  this  is  the  most  productive 
country  in  the  world  in  ratio  to  its  population,  and  great  multi- 
tudes are  flocking  to  our  shores  to  take  part  even  in  this  measure 
of  abundance. 

Present  population,  about 61,500,000 

Share  of  totxil  product  consumed  for  personal 

use,  at  50  cents  per  day  each $11,200,000,000 

National  and  State  taxes,  about 700,000,000 

Addition  to  capital,  computed  at  ten  per  cent., 

about 1,300,000,000 

Gross  product $13,200,000,000 

Tliis  would  be  about  $030  per  liead  to  one  in  tliree  occupied  for 
gain.  In  order  U)  increase  tlie  average  consumption  by  five  cents' 
worth  a  day  to  each  pers(jii,  au  additional  product  of  the  value  of 
$1,122,000,000  a  year  must  V>e  made;  a  market  must  be  found  in 
order  tliat  tliis  ijroduct  mav  be  converted  by  excbanL'"e  and  dis- 
tributed  in  tcnns  of  money.  Yet  we  liave  heard  more  of  o\«m- 
pnxluction  in  recent  years  than  of  any  other  complaint  I  AVould 
not  uiider-consumption  l>e  a  more  suitable^  term? 

Now  let  any  reader  or  observer  j)ass  in  review  or  attem})t  to 
compute  the  number  of  peoj)lc  about  whose  condition  lie  himself 
is  tr)lerably  well-infornied  in  tlie  eommunitv  in  wliidi  lie  li\('s, 
and  lie  will  un(jU<*stional)ly  lind  a  great<'r  number  of  men  and 
women  wlio  are  engage<l  in  glutting  their  own  living  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  children)  whose  earnings  are  less  than  one  dollar  and  thi'ee- 
fpiarters  a  day,  than  he  will  of  tlios(;  whos(;  earnings  are  nioic. 
What  Ih  the  tm\)ecX  of  life  to  this  vast  body,  constituting  a  major- 
ity of  tlie  people;  of  tliis  country,  who  earn  less  than  onc!  dollar 
and  three-<juarterH  j)er  day,  and  who  supp(»rt  thems(dv(;s  and  two 
othcrrs  on  sneh  an  income?  Winn  this  ((uestion  is  bnuightclcarlv 
bef(»re  tlu;  mind  the  true  "  labor  (jiiestion"  begins  to  declai-c  itself. 

What  are  vou  going  to  do  about  it?  Is  it  not  a  (juestion  which 
'2i 
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demands  the  attention  of  rich  and  poor  alike  in  a  democratic 
countr}'',  where  the  power  of  k^gishition  rests  upon  the  votes  of  the 
majority?  What  do  those  to  whom  it  matters  little  whether  thej 
spend  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents,  or  even  a  dollar  a  day,  per  capita, 
for  the  food  only  of  themselves  and  their  families,  really  know 
about  the  problem  of  life  as  it  is  presented  to  him  or  her  whose 
food  costs  one-half  the  entire  income  or  earnings,  and  who  must 
find  not  only  food  but  a  dwelling  place,  clothing,  and  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  out  of  what  forty  or  fifty  cents  a  day  will  buy  at  retail 
prices  at  the  present  time?  What  do  people  know  about  these 
conditions  who  never  lacked  sufficient  clothing,  and  who  possess 
more  than  one  good  room  well-warmed  for  each  member  of  their 
families,  or  perhaps  two  or  three  good  houses  for  one  family? 

If  the  limit  of  all  that  is  produced  is  what  I  have  given,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  whether  more  or  less,  it  is  the  source  of  all 
wages,  earnings,  profits,  rents,  interest,  and  taxes.  There  can- 
not be  more  than  all  there  is  to  be  distributed,  hence  it  follows 
of  necessity  that  by  so  much  as  some  have  more  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life,  must  others  have  less.  Modern  society  ex- 
ists by  exchange.  Few  persons  take  any  part  in  Iniilding  their 
own  houses  or  in  furnishing  them ;  few  do  anything  more  than 
a  small  part  of  the  work  of  making  their  own  clothing;  and 
aside  from  those  who  dwell  upon  farms,  hardly  any  pei*sons  produce 
anything  which  they  consume  for  food.  There  are  only  three 
methods  of  distribution  yet  invented.  The  first  is  by  exchange; 
the  second  is  by  theft  or  fraud,  sometimes  within  the  forms 
of  law;  and  the  third  is  by  taxation.  These  three  ways  take  a 
variety  of  forms.  Plow  can  the  general  welfare  be  improved 
except  by  increasing  the  product  of  hibor  and  finding  a  market 
for  it,  or  by  doing  away  with  every  existing  method  of  ilistribu- 
tion  which  is  not  riglit  or  just? 

There  are  certain  ethical  problems  which  may  come  into  view 
to  him  who  seeks  to  justify  his  own  greater  share  in  tlie  comforts 
of  life.  One  question  which  a  man  may  put  to  himself  might 
be.  Does  the  occu|)ation  in  wliicli  T  am  engaged  add  to  the  mass 
of  products  whicli  are  needed  for  gem^ral  consnmption  more 
than  is  taken  away  by  my  own  consnmption  or  by  those  among 
whom    I    sprnd   my  earnings?     Or  even   a   «h'i'poi'   piohh'ni   may 
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sometimes  arise  of  an  ethical  nature :  Does  the  work  which  each 
man  performs  come  within  the  line  of  useful  service?  Does  it 
add  to  the  stock  of  useful  products,  or  does  it  fall  within  the  line 
of  baneful  service  and  add  to  the  stock  of  harmful  products?  Is 
the  demand  for  which  this  man  provides  the  supply  of  a  kind 
which  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  or  is  it 
one  which  tends  toward  want  rather  than  welfare?  Bv  the  an- 
swer  to  these  questions  each  man  may  hereafter  be  judged  in  the 
court  which  supplements  the  treatment  of  economic  questions  by 
the  study  of  ethics. 

Before  we  can  begin  to  answer  these  questions  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  to  analyze  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  people  of  this  country  as  they  now  are.  We 
are  enabled  to  do  this  with  great  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of 
our  results,  because  the  same  census  agents  wlio  ccninted  tlie 
numbers  also  asked  wliat  every  one  did  for  a  living.  Therefore, 
under  tlie  head  of  occupations,  the  ])eople  of  this  country  wlio 
worked  for  gain  were  classified  Ijy  their  own  statements  uiuk'r 
separate  titles.  The  compilations  of  the  census  are  made  under 
four  general  titles,  to  wit: 

Occupied  in  agTifiiltiiro 7,070,493 

*'    professionjil  and  porsonjil  service 4, 074, !3I]8 

"    tnuh;an<l  tran.Hportation 1 , Ml 0,250 

"    manufactures,  nieclianicarts,  and  mining;.  3,837,112 


<< 


17,392,009 


Tlius  the  proj)ortion  of  tli(^  whoh'  ])()j)uhiti()n  occujjicd  for 
gain  wa«  siibstiintially  oiu;  in  thrc**  of  the  whole  niniib<'i-.  MMiis 
methrxl  of  sorting  is  not  wholly  satisfactory.  Tlu^  writer  has 
thf.Tcfore  nia<ie  a  dilfrrcnt  compilation  under  si-ven  titles,  as 
follows: 


How  Ofciitilerl  ^"-    '"  (•«>iripnf4<l 

now  CXCIipieri.  u,liU    idtUt        t/.lnl    iummIu. 


ttfy-h  l(Mj().     tt>lii\  iiiiiiiIht. 


1.  In  mental  work 40  OOO.OOO 


r'l<*r;,'^ym«'n,  04,908;  lawvcMs, 
04,137;  pliysicians  unci  sur- 
ri'ons,  S."),(i71 ;  traclit'ts  and 
lit4Mary,  227,710;  journal- 
IstH,  12,308;  H<ientisfH  and 
en^ifM'<'i's,8,12(5;  niusicianH, 
30,477;  <>Hi<«irs  of  coipoi-a- 
lions,  lianUs,  niiln>a<ls,  iu- 
HUianr<*,  etc.,  202,423. 
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How  occupied. 


No.  in 
eacli  1000. 


Computed 
total  uuiuber. 


2.  Mental  and  manual.       60         1,044,000 


Automatic 
chinery 


ma- 


Mechanical:   hand 
and  machine  tools. 


6.  Horse    and    hand  } 
tools j 


7.  Chiefly  manual. 


250 


4,350,000 


1000        17,392,899 


^'l     100         1,740,000      ^ 


107         1,861,800     ^ 


5.  Manual 131         2,279,400     ^ 


312         5,420,899      { 


Merchants  and  traders,  481,- 
450;  hotel  keepei-s,  32,543; 
clerks,  salesmen,  commer- 
cial travelei-s,  brokei-s,  and 
all  others  engaged  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  goods, 
521,898. 

'  Collective  factory  work:  tex- 
tiles, printing,  and  bleach- 
ing, 500,000^  metals  and 
machinery,  300,000;  cloth- 
ing,  450,000;  boots,  shoes, 
and  hats,  210,000;  all  othei-s 
280,000. 

Mechanical  not  collective: 
carpentei*s  and  other  work- 
ers in  wood,  500,000;  black- 
smiths, 172,726;  painters, 
128.556;  masons,  102,473; 
all  othei-s,  958,045. 

Service:  express,  railroad, 
telegraph  emploj'es  (not 
laborei*s),  300,000;  domestic 
servants,  1,075,655;  laun- 
dry, 122,000;  waiters,  200,- 
000;  dravmen,  hackmen, 
etc.,  180^000;  all  othei-s, 
391,345. 

\  Farmers,    herdsmen,    stock- 
\      breeder,  and  the  like. 

Laborei-s  on  farms,  3,323,876; 
laborei's  not  specified,  prob- 
ably in  part  on  farms,  1,- 
857,023;  miners,  240.000. 


It  requires  but  little  experience  or  knowledge  of  the  general 
conditions  of  men  to  determine  that  only  a  very  small  part  of 
those  listed  under  each  of  these  titles  are  or  can  he  men  of  wealth, 
or  even  in  possession  of  such  a  considerable  amount  of  property 
as  to  make  their  income  derived  from  property  the  larger  part  of 
their  annual  resources.  Moreover,  if  it  be  considered  that  there 
is  a  certain  general  average  of  income  with  respect  to  each  class 
of  occupations,  one  niav  reach  a  reasonablv  close  estimate  of  the 
relative  conditions  or  proportions  of  income  of  those  who  are 
listed  under  each  title.  For  instance,  under  4'itle  2  it  will  be 
observed  that  more  than  half  are  in  the  })Osition  of  the  eni- 
j)loyed  rather  than  of   tlie  eiii])loyer — clerks,  salesmen,  vie.     who 
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seldom  make  large  earnings.  Under  Title  3,  those  wlio  work  upon 
metals  and  machinery  earn  the  highest  wages.  Those  occupied 
in  making  boots,  shoes,  and  hats  probably  come  next.  Skilled 
labor  in  the  clothing  trade  is  better  paid  or  earns  more  than 
skilled  labor  in  the  textile  factory,  while  common  labor  in  the 
clothing  trade,  even  when  paid  all  that  it  is  worth,  secures  very 
small  earnings.  Under  Title  4 — mechanics — all  are  substantially 
well-paid  workmen,  earning  more  than  the  average  of  those  who 
work  in  the  factories.  As  we  come  down  in  the  list,  the  num- 
bers relatively  increase  of  those  who  spend  nearly  all  that  they 
earn  in  getting  a  living,  of  whom  very  few  possess  more  property 
than  a  deposit  in  a  savings  bank.  The  farmers  to  a  very  large 
extent  work  harder  than  their  hired  men,  and  few  become 
rich.  Lastly,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  listed  could 
reply  to  the  census  taker  only  that  they  were  laborers.  Is  this 
wholly  creditable  to  our  system? 

If,  then,  very  few  come  into  the  possession  of  any  considera- 
ble })roperty,  wliilc  a  larger  number,  but  yet  a  small  proj^ortion 
of  the  whole,  attain  an  average  income  of  one  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  by  far  the  greater  j)roportion  living  of  necessity  on  less  than 
$600  a  year  to  eacli  three  persons,  what  can  be  done  about  it? 

If  from  tlie  earnings  of  every  man  gaining  by  his  work  more 
than  $1000  a  year, the  excess  were  taken  and  divided  rrpially  among 
those  who  earn  less,  the  game  would  not  bo  worth  the  candle,  be- 
cause the  gain  to  those  who  received  the  difTcrencc  would  be  ])ut 
a  trifle.  The  addititni  to  the  income  of  each  person  occupied  for 
gain  would  proi)a))Iy  not  be;  e(puil  t^)  the  j)ri('e  of  a  dailv  ghiss  of 
beer.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  excess  of  income  above  $1000  a 
year  were  taken  from  those  who  now  enjoy  it,  to  be  distri])uted 
unerjually  among  the  working  people,  then  tin;  same  disparity 
of  condition  would  exist  as  nf)W,  or  even  a  greater.  Wliat  i\\\) 
you  going  to  do  alH)ut  it?  may  well  1)0  i\\r.  (piestion  put  lo 
the  reforuKT  wlio  in  Iiis  own  judgment  ean  remove  all  the  iiK*- 
quiiliticrs  and  d(;  away  with  all  the  hardships  of  life  by  acts  of 
either  the  national  f)r  St'ite  legislature.  '^PIh' way  to  meet  e.ich 
and  all  of  tlic  theories  of  the  professional  agitators  or  sentimen- 
tiilistM  who  j>ropoHe  to  (tliange  .-ill  thi;  conditions  of  society  by 
Htiitutc,  is  U)  briFig  the  consideration  of  the  subject  within  a  limit 
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easily  comprehenaed,  say  fifty  to  sixty  cents  a  day,  and  then  to 
call  upon  each  class  of  reformers  to  meet  the  conditions  as  they 
now  are,  and  to  prepare  an  act  of  legislation  by  which  better 
general  conditions  may  be  assured.  This  they  may  find  a  some- 
what difficult  matter.  In  subsequent  articles  their  theories  will 
be  subjected  to  this  test. 

The  days  of  dynasties  and  of  privileged  classes  are  numbered ; 
emperors  and  kings,  dukes  and  lords,  have  become  superfluous ; 
feudal  rights,  which  could  perhaps  have  been  justified  in  the  past, 
have  become  the  feudal  wrongs  of  the  present  time.  Democracy 
cares  nothing  for  inherited  rank  and  may  call  upon  every  man 
to  justify  his  present  condition  by  his  service,  under  the  coming 
democratic  rule,  not  only  in  this  but  in  many  other  countries. 
The  Chinese  practice  of  granting  titles  of  nobility  to  the  ancestors 
of  him  who  now  serves  his  country  well  may  be  approved ;  but 
no  title  gained  in  the  past,  unless  sustained  by  its  representative 
in  the  present  day  by  corresponding  service,  will  long  be  toler- 
ated as  one  either  of  privilege,  honor,  or  credit  to  him  who  beai-s 
it.  Gunpowder  equalized  the  force  of  the  seignior  and  the  serf ; 
Yanderbilt  became  the  great  communist  of  the  time  when  he  re- 
duced the  cost  of  moving  a  year's  supply  of  food  a  thousand 
miles  to  the  measure  of  a  day's  wages  of  an  ordinary  mechanic. 
Yet  more  remains  to  be  done  before  the  mass  of  the  people  even 
in  the  United  States  can  be  said  to  live  well.  What  are  vou 
going  to  do  about  it? 

In  this  series  of  articles  in  the  Forum,  and  in  articles  else- 
where published  dealing  with  the  same  facts  and  statistics,  the 
writer  has  proved,  by  arguments  which  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
refute  or  to  gainsay,  that  in  this  country,  which  is  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  the  inherited  wrong  of  slavery,  in  which  birth  gives  no 
privilege,  and  in  which  all  have  or  may  have  equal  opportunity 
to  attain  material  welfare,  the  working  men  and  women  who  per- 
form that  j)art  of  the  work  of  production  whirh  is  either  manual 
or  mechanical,  are  steadily  securing  to  their  own  use  and  enjoy- 
ment an  increasing  share  of  an  increasing  product;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  both  the  inat(*rial  capital  which  has  Iuhmi  savcvl  in  a 
concrete  form,  and  also  the  ehMuent  which  is  yet  more  necessary 
to    nuiterial    abundance,    the    capital    which    is    immaterial,  i>., 
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the  mental  factor  in  all  productions,  are  being  placed  at  the 
service  of  those  who  do  the  primary  work  at  a  lessening  rate 
of  compensation  or  profit.  Nevertheless,  when  all  Europe  is  a 
prey  to  fears  of  anarchy,  nihilism,  socialism,  and  communism, 
and  when  it  seems  to  be  as  impossible  for  the  standing  armies  and 
national  debts  of  the  continent  to  be  sustained  as  for  the  araiies 
to  be  disbanded  or  the  debts  repudiated  without  violent  revolu- 
tion, may  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  take  an  inventory  of  our  re- 
sources and  to  review  our  present  methods  of  distribution,  lest 
we  also  should  perhaps  be  called  upon,  again  and  again,  to  apply 
force  in  sustaining  rights  of  property  both  in  land  and  capital, 
which  need  no  force  for  their  defense  when  fully  comprehended 
and  justified  by  the  service  to  humanity  which  their  possession 
makes  their  owners  capable  of  rendering  in  ever-increasing  meas- 
ure. May  not  the  harmony  of  interest  between  labor  and  capital 
be  disclosed  by  the  statistics  of  the  nation  to  every  one  who  can 
read  what  underlies  the  columns  and  is  written  between  the  lines? 
May  it  not  therefore  bewellf(jr  all  to  give  their  attention  to  what 
are  indefinitely  termed  the  "  claims  of  labor,"  lest  for  want  of 
thought,  that  which  is  right  should  be  misconstrued  and  assumed 
to  be  a  wrong  by  those  whose  narrow  or  monotonous  conditions 
of  life  limit  the  scope  of  their  thought  and  may  j)ossibly  lead 
them  U)  misdirect  their  acts. 

Tlie  (conclusion  of  the;  whole  matter  may  porha|)S  1)(^  brought 
within  the  mental  conc('[)tioii  of  any  <jne  who  lH;Ii(;ves  that  there 
is  order  in  the  universe,  and  that  there  is  an  ov<'r-ruling  power 
tliat  makes  f(ir  righteouHn(\ss.  ^Dic  Irsson  whicii  we  learn  is  this: 
not  only  does  enlightened  s«'lf-interest  coincide  with  or  lead 
tf>ward  moral  and  material  welfare,  but  even  unenlightened  self- 
int^Tcst,  as  represented  by  the  mere  money-getter,  the  men*  capital- 
ist, or  by  the  man  who  lias  liiniself  no  knowhidgc^  of  his  own 
function,  y(*t  works  of  nec^essity  in  promoting  an  inerease(l  product 
and  a  rechn-tion  in  th(;  cost  of  :ill  tin;  neeessMries  of  life,  inider 
which  conditions  the  great  ma.-s  of  the  community  <aiinnt,  fail  to 
attiiin  )M;ttc'r  conditions  of  welfare.  Great  inventions,  wlii<h  wen; 
first  apjjlied  witliin  a  century,  tr-nded  to  the  concentration  of  great 
nia.sMe*s  of  people  under  adverse  conditions  in  thc^  cities,  an<l  also 
to  tin;  dillusion  of  other  great  masses  of  peojilc,  octMipied  in  farm- 
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ing,  over  wide  iireiis,  under  isolated  conditions  which  were  not 
conducive  to  the  best  kind  of  welfare.  The  application  of  steam, 
of  water  power,  and  of  gas  led  to  concentration  of  the  factory- 
population.  The  introduction  of  the  railway  led  to  wide  diffu- 
sion of  the  fanning  population  and  to  "  extensive"  methods  of  agri- 
culture. These  applications  of  science  are  now  being  met  by  other 
great  inventions,  the  tendency  of  which  is  in  the  reverse  of  what 
has  occurred  during  the  present  century.  The  application  of 
electricity  to  the  production  of  speech  and  light,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  power,  and  to  the  operation  of  elevated  or  other  railways 
by  which  very  rapid  transit  may  be  secured,  and  many  other 
modern  methods  of  distribution,  are  tending  to  diffuse  many  arts 
heretofore  confined  to  the  centers  and  crowded  parts  of  great  cities, 
throughout  the  suburbs  and  adjoining  towns,  where  broad,  low, 
well-lighted,  and  well-ventilated  factories  may  occupy  a  larger 
area  of  ground,  and  where  the  factory  operatives  may  live  under 
very  much  better  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  of 
the  silo,  and  what  are  called  the  "  intensive"  methods  of  cultivation, 
are  leading  to  the  breaking  up  of  large  farms  and  bringing  the 
people  wdio  are  engaged  in  agriculture  into  closer  communication 
with  one  another.  All  these  new  forces  are  now  in  accord  with 
the  gregarious  habit  of  men,  and  without  overcrowding,  will  bring 
about  more  favorable  conditions  of  life,  while  promoting  an  in- 
crease of  product  at  a  much  less  cost  of  labor  than  ever  before, with 
correlative  high  wages  and  low  prices.  Yet  the  motive  which 
sets  all  these  new  forces  in  action  is  the  self-interest  both  of  the 
capitalist  and  of  the  workman,  each  striving  to  attain  pei'sonal 
welfare  only,  but  yet  promoting  the  public  welfare,  whether  con- 
scious or  unconscious  of  their  true  functions  in  society. 

It  was  said  by  the  prophet  of  olden  time  that  "  The  Lonl 
maketh  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him."  It  might  be  said  by 
the  proj)het  of  the  })resent,  that  tlie  Lord  maketh  the  seltishness 
of  man  to  work  for  the  material  welfare  of  his  kind. 

Edwakd  Atkinson. 


A  POSSIBLE   REVOLUTION  IN  MEDICINE. 

More  than  two  hundred  years  ago  (1675),  Leeuwenhoek  dis- 
covered what  he  called  little  animals,  or  animalcules,  in  "  rain,  well, 
sea,  and  snow  water ;  as  also  in  water  wherein  pepper  had  lain 
infused."  These  were  microscopic,  but  of  large  size  as  compared 
with  the  objects  now  generally  known  as  bacteria.  The  organ- 
isms seen  bv  Leeuwenhoek  were  animalcules;  the  bacteria  are 
vegetable  growths.  The  rude  and  imperfect  lenses  used  by  Leeu- 
wenhoek restricted  his  obsei-vations  within  very  narrow  limits, 
which  were  gradually  extended  as  optical  art  advanced,  following 
the  construction  of  achromatic  lenses,  in  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  recent  construction  of  homogeneous  oil- 
immersion  lenses,  and  the  use  of  acliromatic  condensers,  j)articu- 
larly  those  known  as  the  Abbe  condensers,  have  rendered  j)ossible 
the  successful  study  of  the  more  delicate  forms  of  micro-organisms. 
Comparing  recent  discoveries  in  bacteriology,  by  means  of  ])cr- 
fected  microscopical  apj^aratus,  with  discoveries  in  astronomy  by 
the  u.'^c  of  the  great  telescopes,  it  seems  that  the  small  has  the 
advantage  over  the  great,  at  least  so  far  as  advances  in  knowledge 
have  influenced  the  ha])pincss  and  welfare  of  the  liuman  race. 
The  science  and  prac;tice  of  nuMlicMnc  and  surg(Ty  are  undergoing 
a  rev(^lution  of  such  magnitude  and  iinj)ortiince  that  its  limits 
can  hanllv  hr.  concr'wcA.  Lookinii;  into  tlu^  future  in  the  light 
of  rcecMit  discoveries,  it  does  ncjt  seem  iiiij)()ssil)lc  that  a  time  niay 
come  when  the  cause  of  every  infectious  disease  will  }h)  known; 
whr^n  all  such  fliscas(^s  will  be  preventa])l<*  or  easily  curable; 
when  protection  can  ]>('.  afTonh^l  against  mH  (lis(;as(!S,  such  as 
scarlet  f(tvcr,  measles,  yellow  firvcr,  whoo])ing  cough,  etc.,  in  which 
one  attafjk  Bccurcs  imrnuiiity  from  su])S(»(picnt  contagion ;  when, 
in  sliort,  no  constitutional  <liseas(^  will  be  incurable  and  such 
Hcjoiirj^cH  Jis  (rj)idcmics  will  be  unknown.  T1m!S(!  results,  iii(le(!<|, 
may  be,  ]))it  a  small  part  of  what  will  follow  (lis(;ov(;ries  in  ba(;te- 
riol(>»gy.     'J'hc  higher  the  plane  of  actual   knowledge,  the  moro 
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extended  is  the  horizon — ''^Plus  on  s'eleve,  plus  Vhorizon  s'etendy 
What  has  been  aecomplislied  within  the  past  ten  years,  as  regards 
knowledge  of  the  causes,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  disease, 
far  transcends  what  would  have  been  regarded  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  as  the  wildest  and  most  impossible  speculation. 

What,  one  may  well  inquire,  has  occurred  within  the  past  few 
years  to  justify  expressions  apparently  so  extravagant?  Simply 
an  unusually  rapid  evolution  of  knowledge  from  researches  which 
at  the  time  seemed  of  comparatively  little  pathological  importance, 
such  as  Pasteur's  experiments  on  the  fermentations.  Pasteur's  dis- 
covery of  the  microbe  which  produces  a  peculiar  disease  in  silk- 
worms, and  especially  the  isolation  of  the  microbe  of  the  car- 
buncular  disease  of  sheep,  which  sometimes  attacks  man,  gave  a 
powerful  impulse  to  the  study  of  bacteriology.  It  became  evident 
that  a  complete  separation  of  different  forms  of  bacteria  was  a 
condition  essential  to  their  accurate  study.  It  was  also  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  mode  of  multiplication  of  different  bacteria.  In 
the  forms  of  micro-organisms  that  produce  disease,  called  patho- 
genic, the  characteristic  disease  is  coincident  with  their  presence 
in  immense  numbers  in  the  body.  The  methods  of  investigation 
by  which  successful  modern  observations  have  been  made  were 
brought  practically  to  their  present  degree  of  perfection  by  Koch. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  brief  description  of  these  methods  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  of  general  interest.  In  what  is  to  follow,  the 
disease-producing  organisms  will  be  called  bacteria,  microbes,  or 
micro-organisms.  These  names,  however,  which  will  be  used 
synonymously,  embrace  many  forms  that  are  not  pathogenic. 

In  modern  bacteriology,  the  first  condition  to  secure  is  absolute 
sterilization  of  all  the  media  and  apjxaratus  employed.  This 
simply  means  destruction  of  all  microbes  present.  The  test-tubes 
and  other  glasses  and  insti'uments  are  heated  to  a  temperature 
which  will  kill  any  germs  that  may  be  attached  to  them,  and  are 
carefully  protected  as  they  are  allowed  to  become  cool.  The 
water  used  is  sterilized  by  prohniged  boiling.  The  nutrient  sub- 
stances in  which  the  bacteria  are  to  be  cidtivated  are  sterilized  in 
a  similar  manner,  but  not  by  prolonged  boiling,  which  would 
])revent  the  solidification  of  gelatiniforni  substances.  The  hands 
are  not  allowed  to  touch  anything  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
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free  from  contamination  Tvitli  extraneous  bacteria.  Finally,  the 
air  admitted  to  the  cultures  is  filtered  through  sterilized  cotton 
or  some  substance  which  will  arrest  any  floating  germs. 

The  next  step  is  to  prepare  a  medium  in  which  the  micro- 
organism which  it  is  desired  to  cultivate  will  readily  multiply. 
While  this  is  easy,  other  micro-organisms  will  multiply  as  well ; 
and  the  most  difficult  problem  in  bacteriology  has  been  to  sepa- 
rate the  different  microbes  from  one  another  and  to  obtain  what 
are  known  as  pure  cultures.  A  pure  culture  is  a  so-called  colony 
of  a  single  form  of  bacteria.  If  proper  precautions  have  been 
taken,  no  extraneous  micro-organisms  are  present  in  the  apparatus 
used  or  in  the  culture-media ;  but  in  cultivatim?  anv  one  form  of 
microbe,  such  as  the  bacteria  of  Asiatic  cholera,  other  organisms 
invariably  exist  in  the  material  from  which  the  special  form  is  to 
be  obtained  or  isolated.  An  account  of  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  isolate  different  forms  of  microbes,  from  the  early 
experiments  of  Pasteur  to  the  more  successful  efforts  of  Koch, 
would  make  a  long  cha}>ter  in  the  history  of  bacteriology  and 
would  )>e  out  of  i)lace  here;  but  the  results  of  recent  labors  have 
laid  the  f<jundation  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  bac- 
teria to  certain  diseases. 

Koch  prepared  a  gelatine,  called  "  nutrient  gelatine,"  possessing 
the  properties  of  solidity  and  transparency.  If  a  drop  of  fluid 
containing'  a  nunil>er  of  different  ba<!t<'ria  be  (liiruscd  throuirh 
this  while  tlie  culture-mo<liuni  is  licpiid,  and  the  nii.xture  be  then 
W)lidiried  })y  cooling,  each  dilferent  microbe  lu^'omes  isolated  by 
a  surrounding  layer  of  gehitine,  and  from  each  <n)e,  bv  its  niulti- 
plicati(in,  a  colony  is  pnxluced  within  a  few  hours,  whieii  can  ho 
recogni;ced  by  means  of  a  h)w  magnifying  power,  Fjom  any  one 
of  these  colonies  microbes  may  ]iv.  t^iken  on  a  st<'rilizc(l  j»hitiiium 
wire,  anfl  "  iiKM-ulated"  upon  a  fresh  eulture-inecliuni.  A  nmv  col- 
ony will  th<rn  be  formed,  and  this  pro<'(%ss  nuiy  ])e  n^peated.  In  this 
way  an  absohitely  pun^  cidtun;  may  be  obtained.  Nutrient  gehi- 
tine is  by  no  mciins  the  only  culture-me<liun»  employed  in  bacs 
teriologieal  research.  With  some  forms  of  bact<'ria,  agar-ag.ir  (a 
Hul)HtarH;(;  resem}»ling  isinghi,ss),  prepared  bhjod-seruni,  etc.,  jne- 
H<'nt  peculiarly  favorabhr  (conditions  for  growth.  The  piocess  of 
multiplication  of  bacteria  is  either  by  tran8vci*su  tlivision  or  by 
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spores,  wliicli  latter  are  niueli  more  difficult  to  destroy  than  bac- 
teria themselves. 

Having  obtained  pure  cultures  of  different  bacteria  from  the 
blood  or  from  altered  anatomical  structures  in  any  special  disease,  it 
is  necessary  to  fix  upon  one  form  wliicli  is  invariably  present  in  that 
disease,  and,  if  possible,  to  show  that  the  disease  may  be  produced 
by  inoculation  of  a  healthy  animal  with  the  isolated  micro-organ- 
ism. It  has  not  been  possible,  up  to  this  time,  to  obtain  this 
absolute  proof  of  the  causative  relation  of  certain  bacteria  to  dis- 
eases. For  example,  no  inferior  animal  has  been  found  to  be 
susceptible  to  typhoid  fever;  but  a  micro-organism,  called  the 
typhoid  baccillus,  is  constantly  found  in  the  intestines  in  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  and  in  no  other  disease ;  and  this  is  true  of  many 
other  diseases  due  undoubtedly  to  bacteria.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  tuberculosis,  relapsing  fever,  glandei's,  erysipelas,  and 
certain  diseases  of  the  inferior  animals  have  been  produced  by 
inoculation  with  pure  cultures  of  bacteria  found  in  these  diseases 
and  characteristic  of  them. 

The  excessively  minute  size  of  many  bacteria,  and  the  lines 
and  shadows  produced  by  the  refraction  of  light  as  it  passes 
through  them,  render  it  difficult,  and  in  many  instances  impossi- 
ble, to  recognize  them  even  under  the  most  perfect  illumination 
and  with  the  best  modern  lenses.  The  old  forms  of  dry  objec- 
tives are  almost  useless  in  bacteriological  investigations ;  but  the 
homogeneous  oil-immersion  lenses,  with  the  object  illuminated 
by  means  of  the  Abbe  condenser,  suffice  for  the  recognition  of 
all  known  forms  of  bacteria  after  they  have  been  treated  with 
staining  preparations.  The  perfection  of  the  staining  processes, 
which  for  some  time  had  been  used  in  anatomical  research,  is 
largely  due  to  Koch.  Without  entering  into  a  full  description 
of  the  use  of  staining  agents  in  bacteriology,  it  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  bacteria  are  distinguished  from  normal  anatomical 
structures,  first,  by  the  greater  resistance  which  the  former  pre- 
sent to  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies ;  and  secondly,  by  the  cer- 
tainty and  ra})idity  with  which  bacteria  take  up  scnne  of  the 
aniline  dyes.  The  resistance  of  bacteria  to  acids  and  alkalies 
renders  it  j)()ssible  to  decolorize  other  structures  coiitaiiu'd  in 
microscopical  pre])arations,  leaving  the  stained  bacteria  j)ractically 
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intact.  Thus,  tlie  staining  of  bacteria  enables  the  observer  to 
recognize  them  as  bacteria ;  but  different  forms  of  micro-organ- 
isms behave  differently  in  the  presence  of  the  same  or  different 
staining  reagents.  However,  the  aniline  dyes  enable  one  to 
distinguish  all  forms  of  bacteria  from  minute  bodies  with  which 
unstained  bacteria  might  be  confounded. 

From  this  summary  account  the  reader  can  form  an  idea  of 
what  bacteria  are  and  how  they  have  been  investigated.  It  is 
now  almost  universally  admitted  that  they  are  vegetable  and  not 
animal  organisms.  The  different  forms  are  distinguishable  from 
one  another  by  their  appearance  under  the  microscope,  their  be- 
havior in  the  presence  of  staining  reagents,  their  modes  of  multi- 
plication, the  time  and  manner  of  production  of  colonies  from 
single  germs  placed  in  culture-media,  and  other  characters  which 
need  not  be  enumerated.  Within  the  few  yeai*s  that  bacteria 
have  been  closely  studied,  immense  numbere  of  micro-organisms 
have  been  discovered;  but  the  larger  proportion  of  tliese  embraces 
organisms  that  are  innocuous,  and  com})aratively  few  have  been 
recognized  as  ])athogenic,  or  disease-producing. 

It  is  probable  that  future  investigations  into  the  ])liysiology 
of  digestion  will  show  that  bacteria  play  an  important  ])art  in  tliis 
function.  Pfusteur  has  recently  isohited  no  less  than  seventeen 
different  micro-organisms  in  tlie  mouth,  wliich  were  not  destroyed 
by  the  gastric  juice.  Some  of  tliese  dissolved  albumen,  gluten, 
and  ca.seine,  and  some  transfonncMl  starch  into  sugar.  Bacteria 
normally  exist  in  great  number  and  variety  in  tin;  intestines, 
although  the  part  which  they  take  in  intestinal  digestion  h:is  not 
been  accurately  det<jnnin(Ml.  Tt  has  been  ascertaintMl,  however, 
that  the  intestinal  niirro-organisms  ])roduce  certain  substan('(\s 
which  have;  been  regardcMl  as  putrefactive,  and  that  the  ac^tion  of 
these  products  is  to  kill  the  micro-organisms  and  thus  to  limit  the 
putrefactive  pHxiesses. 

In  the  j)racticc  r)f  medicine,  recent  diseovei-ies  in  bacteiiology 
hav<;  brought  al)out  change's  whi(;h  amount  almost  to  a  revolution. 
In  (;ert;iin  disejusf's,  among  which  an;  tuberculosis,  j)neumonia, 
erysipelas,  carbuncle,  diphthciia,  typhoid  fever,  yellow  fever,  re- 
lapsing fever,  the  malarial  f(*v<;rH,  certain  catarrhs,  tetanus,  nearly 
all  contagious  diseaseH,  a  great  nunibt;r  of  skin  airec:tit)ns,  etc.,  the 
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causative  action  of  bacteria  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  The  con- 
ditions necessary  to  the  development  of  these  diseases  seem  to  be 
a  susceptibility  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  and  the  lodgment 
and  multiplication  of  special  bacteria  in  the  system.  Some 
persons  are  insusceptible  to  certain  infections  in  the  ordinary 
way,  while  others  present  a  peculiar  susceptibility  to  certain  dis- 
eases, which  in  some  instances  is  inherited.  It  is  probable  that  a 
person  with  an  inherited  tendency  to  consumption  would  never 
develop  the  disease  if  he  could  be  absolutely  protected  against 
infection  with  the  tubercle  bacillus ;  but  once  infected,  the  bac- 
teria multiply  and  produce  the  characteristic  signs  and  symptoms. 
In  other  persons  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  with  difficulty  finds  a 
lodgment  and  multiplies  imperfectly.  Many  of  the  lower  animals 
are  susceptible  to  tuberculosis,  and  the  disease  has  often  been 
produced  by  direct  inoculation  with  a  pure  culture  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  In  the  light  of  modern  discoveries,  consumption  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  incurable  disease.  In  certain  cases 
the  bacteria,  if  confined  to  the  lungs,  may  be  destroyed,  and  it 
has  been  observed  that  as  the  characteristic  micro-organisms  dis- 
appear from  the  sputum^  the  characteristic  symptoms  pass  away 
and  patients  gain  in  weight  and  strength.  The  problem  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  due  to  the  action  of  pathogenic  bacteria  is 
to  destroy  the  bacteria  or  their  products  without  destroying  the 
patient.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  such  measures  will 
be  discovered  applicable  to  all  diseases  that  are  dependent  upon 
known  forms  of  bacteria. 

In  certain  diseases,  such  as  the  eruptive  fevers,  the  time  of 
reception  of  the  contagion  may  be  accurately  determined.  These 
diseases  have  a  known  period  of  incubation,  or  hatching,  which 
resembles  the  incubation  of  bacteria  when  inoculated  upon  a 
culture-medium.  During  this  period,  when  there  are  no  symp- 
toms, the  bacteria  are  slowly  multiplying,  but  are  still  confined  to 
certain  localities.  They  soon  become  so  abundant,  liowever, 
that  they  are  distributed  generally  in  the  system,  and  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  the  disease  make  their  appearance;  but  after 
a  certain  time  the  organisms  are  destroyed  and  the  disease  disap- 
j)ears.  In  many  such  diseases  the  individual  atl'ected  becomes 
afterward  insusceptible  to  contagion.     Is  it  not  reasonable  to  ho])e 
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that  methods  of  treatment  may  be  discovered  by  which  the  germs 
may  be  destroyed  during  the  period  of  incubation,  or  the  disease 
cut  short  even  after  it  has  become  fully  developed?  It  is  not 
known  why  a  person  who  has  passed  through  a  certain  disease  is 
protected  against  a  recurrence  of  the  contagion,  but  this  is  the 
fact.  It  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  probability  that  the  immunity 
acquired  by  passing  through  the  disease  may  be  produced  by 
other  means.  It  is  assumed  that  all  diseases  produced  by  micro- 
organisms are  infectious.  If  the  cause  of  every  infectious  disease 
were  discovered,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  expect  to  find 
eventually  means  for  its  cure,  its  prevention  during  incubation, 
or  protection  against  its  attacks. 

It  is  probable  that  all  the  virulent  diseases,  such  as  rabies, 
are  due  to  the  direct  inoculation  of  bacteria.  In  all  of  tliese  there 
is  a  period  of  incubation  in  which,  })ro])ably,  bacteria  are  multi- 
plying at  the  site  of  the  wound.  AVhen  the  colonies  of  micro- 
organisms are  so  large  tliat  the  bacteria  or  their  })roducts  find 
their  way  into  the  circulation,  the  disease  is  developed;  but  even 
a  considerable  time  after  tlie  inoculation,  the  germs  may  be  re- 
moved by  excision  or  destroyed  by  local  aj)j)lications,  and  the 
disease  prevented.  It  is  probal-^e  that  bacteria,  allhougli  tliey 
produce  infection,  are  not  actually  the  poisonous  agents  which 
give  rise  t^j  tlie  charactenstic  ])henomeiia  of  infectious  diseases. 
In  S(^>me  way  tiic  pathogenic  bacteria  produce  substances  similar 
to  alkaloids,  which  are  y)oisonous.  These  j^roflucts  are  called 
"  jitoniaines."  ^Fhey  have  not  been  obtained  from  nuuiy  of  the 
pathog(Miic  bactwia,  and,  indeed,  the  study  of  these  toxic  agents  is 
Htill  ill  its  infancy;  but  the  production  of  a  ])toinaine  from  pure 
cultures  of  tlie  cholera  bacillus,  which,  it  is  said,  gives  ris<^  to 
choleraic  symptoms  when  injecte«l  into  the  body  of  ct.'rtaiii  of  the 
lower  animals,  the  j)i'oduction  of  tctniiine  frr>Tn  cnltuns  of  the 
tetiin us  bacillus,  and  other  recent  reseurc hes,  n.Midcr  it,  prol)al)le 
that  (*ach  form  of  pathogenic  bacteria  ])rodu(;es  a  p<>euliar,  t(;xie 
j>t^)niaine. 

A  rational  treatment  of  disease,  based  upon  a  kiiowdcdge  of 
the  mcclianiHrn  of  infection,  is  not  a  thing  entirely  of  the  future. 
Fr'nnentive  indig(rstions  are  HU(!e(;HHfully  treated  with  what  ;ice 
now  known  as  disinfe<*t«'uits;    in   many  instances  th(^  ba(!teiia  of 
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consumption  may  be  destroyed ;  various  skin  diseases  are  cured 
by  killing  the  organisms  which  })roduce  them;  diphtheria  is 
sometimes  cut  short  by  attacking  the  germs  on  the  mucous  mem- 
branes ;  and  such  examples  might  be  multiplied. 

An  account  of  the  relations  of  bacteria  to  disease,  however 
brief,  should  include  the  remarkable  results  which  have  followed 
the  introduction  by  Lister,  about  1860,  of  antisepsis  in  surgery. 
Nine  or  more  different  forms  of  bacteria  have  been  distinguished 
in  pus.  Some  of  these,  as  well  as  other  forms  which  produce 
pyaimia,  hospital  gangrene,  septiccemia,  and  other  conditions  which 
sometimes  follow  surgical  operations,  are  developed  from  germs 
floating  in  the  atmosphere  or  attached  to  surgical  instruments, 
sponges,  dressings,  etc.  Lister  was  the  first  to  perform  surgical 
operations  under  conditions  which  precluded  the  possibility  of 
infection  of  wounds  by  micro-organisms ;  but  his  early  methods 
were  cumbrous  and  difficult.  The  technique  of  surgical  opera- 
tions at  the  present  day  is  simple  enough,  but  is  absolutely  anti- 
septic. Every  instrument  used  is  kept  in  a  tray  filled  with  a 
solution  containing  carbolic  acid  in  the  porportion  of  one  part  to 
about  forty  of  water.  The  sponges  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dis- 
infected. The  ligatures,  after  having  been  boiled  in  an  antiseptic 
fluid,  are  kept  in  this  fluid  until  used.  All  bandages  and  other 
dressings  are  made  thoroughly  antiseptic.  The  hands  of  the 
operator  and  of  his  assistants  are  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  are 
dipped  from  time  to  time  in  a  carbolic-acid  solution.  The  part 
to  be  operated  upon  is  shaved,  and  then  scrubbed  with  soap  and 
washed  with  an  antiseptic  solution.  It  is  also  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  body  by  cloths  wrung  out  in  an  antiseptic  fluid,  so 
that  only  this  part  is  exposed.  An  assistant  follows  the  knife  of 
the  surgeon  with  a  stream  of  antiseptic  liquid.  When  the  opera- 
tion has  been  completed,  the  wounds  are  closed  and  thoroughly 
j)rotected  by  antiseptic  dressings.  Antiseptic  drainage-tubes  are 
introduced,  when  necessary,  to  carry  of!  discharges.  The  general 
result  of  these  precautions,  which  are  now  taken  in  all  well-ap- 
pointed hospitals,  and  are  employed,  when  practicable,  by  all 
good  surgeons,  are  an  absolute  })rotection  of  wounds  against  puru- 
lent and  other  infections,  and  an  elimination  of  nearly  every  tlangor 
that  may  attend  surgical  operations,  ex(;ept  shock.     The  eliinina- 
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tion  of  these  dangers,  by  thorough  antisepsis,  has  enabled  surgeons 
successfully  to  perform  operations  of  a  magnitude  that  would 
have  appalled  an  operator  of  the  olden  time.  Indeed,  the  revolu- 
tion in  surgery  since  1860  has  been  more  complete  even  than  in 
practical  medicine. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  in  medical  and  surgical 
methods  due  to  bacteriological  studies  was  not  written  for  the 
professional  reader,  and  its  subject  has  been  treated  from  the 
stand-point  of  a  practical  physician  only.  I  venture  to  say  that 
few  persons  who  have  not  closely  followed  the  work  of  modem 
pathologists,  have  any  definite  ideas  with  regard  to  bacteria,  what 
they  are,  how  they  are  developed,  and  what  their  importance 
is  in  nature.  Bacteria  are  everywhere.  They  abound  in  the 
earth,  in  water,  in  nearly  all  kinds  of  food,  and  in  many  of  the 
animal  fluids;  tlieir  germs  exist  even  in  the  atmosphere ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  of  tlie  immense  number  and  variety  of 
these  micro-organisms,  only  very  few  are  toxic  or  are  capable  of 
producing  toxic  substances.  If  wliat  is  known  of  the  relations 
of  bacteria  to  disease  can  justify  even  a  small  part  of  the  specula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  possiV>le  results  of  future  investigations, 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  micro-organisms  to  di- 
gestion, to  the  growth  of  plants,  to  the  changes  of  matter  involved 
in  putrefaction,  and  to  all  kinds  of  fermentation,  opens  a  field  for 
the  imagination  that  seems  truly  illimitable. 

Austin  Flint. 
25 
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There  is  now  approaching  completion  for  the  United  States 
government  a  vessel  which,  it  is  predicted,  will  exercise  as  potent 
an  influence  in  revolutionizing  naval  warfare  as  did  the  famous 
"Monitor."  Unlike  the  "  Monitor,"  however,  which  taught  the 
world  a  new  lesson  in  the  art  of  defense,  this  craft  is  to  mark  a 
new  departure  in  the  art  of  offense;  and  again  differing  from 
Ericsson's  ship,  which  in  her  build  presented  features  of  entire 
novelty,  the  so-called  "dynamite  cruiser"  "Vesuvius"  owes  her 
importance  to  the  weapons  which  she  carries,  and  to  their  capa- 
bility for  the  projection  of  aerial  torpedoes  charged  with  enor- 
mously powerful  explosives.  And  to  this  end  is  her  construction 
adapted  and  subordinated.  Criticism  of  the  vessel  herself,  there- 
fore, is  to  an  extent  disarmed.  The  defects  of  the  "  Monitor " 
resulted  in  her  loss  at  sea,  but  the  principles  which  she  was  first 
instrumental  in  demonstrating  were  none  the  less  firmly  estab- 
lished. Experience  remedied  the  salient  faults  in  the  "  Monitor's  " 
construction.  If  the  practical  use  of  the  "Vesuvius"  proves 
kindred  difficulties  to  exist,  it  is  safe  to  assimie  that  recognition 
of  them  will  be  followed  by  timely  abatement. 

The  great  public  importance  of  the  new  vessel  is  predicated 
upon  two  considerations,  the  first  of  temporary,  the  second 
of  lasting  moment.  The  inadequacy  of  the  defenses  of  our 
principal  seaports  against  a  sudden  attack  from  the  higlily 
developed  war  vessels  of  foreign  nations  is  recognized.  The 
knowledge  that  considerable  time  must  be  ex}>ended  in  onler  to 
make  ships  fit  to  cope  with  modern  ironchxds,  to  establish  tlie 
plants  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  the  great  guns  of  to-day, 
and  to  build  fortifications,  lias  engendered  a  feeling  of  insecurity 
as  to  what  may  happen  during  the  period  intervening.  If,  as  is 
claimed,  a  single  shell  from  one  of  the  guns  of  the  dynamite  sliip 
is  capable  of  sending  to  the  bottom  the  stoutest  ironclad  afloat,  it 
is  obvious  that  she  offers  an   immediate  safeguard.     The   fact  of 
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her  existence  may  well  cause  the  most  aggressive  nation  to  hesi- 
tate in  placing  "  a  fleet  before  Xew  York  on  the  heels  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war.'' 

The  protection  of  a  seaport  is,  however,  rather  a  defensive 
than  an  offensive  use  of  the  aerial  torpedo.  It  is  the  latter  em- 
ployment which  is  destined  perhaps  most  materially  to  modify 
the  future  maritime  conflicts  of  the  world. 

In  an  action  between  two  modern  war  ships  fairly  equal  in 
armament  and  speed,  it  may  De  assumed  that  that  vessel  will  be 
the  victor  which  first  plants  an  effective  projectile  in  a  vital  part 
of  her  adversary.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  must  be  possible  not 
merely  so  to  control  one  vessel  as  practically  to  out-maneuver 
the  other,  but  to  cause  a  projectile  to  get  to  this  vital  part  and 
not  elsewhere.  Whatever  may  be  the  undemonstrated  possibili- 
ties of  long-range  guns,  past  experience  has  shown  that  tlie  ob- 
stacles which  one  vessel  may  oppose  to  the  attack  of  the  other — 
as  by  rapid  and  skillful  liandling,  an  effective  and  demoralizing 
return  fire,  the  kx:ation  of  all  vital  parts  below  the  water-line, 
and  so  on — render  fifteen  hundred  yards  almost  a  conventional 
fighting  distance.  Ko  naval  action  has  ever  been  fought  over 
a  greater  interval.  It  is  the  range  ordinarily  chosen  for  drill  at 
target  practice,  and  this  although  there  is  no  lack  of  guns  caj)able 
of  carrv'ing  many  times  as  far. 

The  fact,  however,  that  in  every  navy  unceasing  drill  goes 
on,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  even  at  this  short  range  accuracy 
largely  dej)ends  ujtrm  the  acquired  skill  of  those  who  lay  and  fire 
the;  guns — ujKjn  thrir  pcrsf)nal  equation,  so  to  speak,  '^riiis 
because  the  errors  due  to  the  guns  being  mounted  on  the  con- 
stantly moving  doek  are  far  more  potent  than  tliose  arising  from 
variation  in  the  (character  of  tlu;  propelling  substances,  the  nuv 
clianif'al  faults  of  the  wea[)ons,  or  the  disturbing  influences  aff(;et- 
ing  the  sliot  during  its  flight. 

In  order  that  a  j)rojeetil(;  driven  from  a  powder  gun  may  do 
damage  U)  a  mfKl(;ni  man-of-war,  it  must  not  c)nly  hit  but  pene- 
trate;. The  shell  even  of  a  100-ton  gun,  bursting  in  eloseyiroxiniity 
to  thr;  annor  of  an  ironclad,  may  (;auKe  little  or  noj,mat(M*ial  injury. 
Not  only  must  th(;  projectih;  be;  correctly  dircurted  u])()n  llie  de- 
sired jK^int,  and   be  imp<'lled   by  a  force  sufficient  to  enable  it  to 
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overcome  any  intervening  obstacle  that  marine  construction  can 
offer,  but  it  must  be  made  strong  enough  in  itself  to  resist  both 
the  shock  incident  to  the  sudden  application  of  the  impelling 
energy,  and  also  that  due  to  its  own  impact  against  the  target. 

The  new  system  of  naval  warfare  has  for  its  underlying  prin- 
ciple the  projection  of  high  explosives  in  large  masses,  and  with 
accuracy.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  ranges  over  which  the 
aerial  torpedo  is  thrown,  while  far  less  than  those  attainable  by 
the  powder-burning  gun,  exceed  the  conventional  fighting  dis- 
tance previously  noted.  How  the  projectile  is  to  be  impelled, 
whether  by  powder  or  by  compressed  air,  or  even  (to  go  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  century  and  Jacob  Perkins)  by  steam,  is  not 
a  matter  of  principle,  but  only  of  judicious  selection  and  applica- 
tion of  one  means  or  another.  It  is  an  open  issue  whether  it  is 
better  to  employ  an  explosive  capable  of  safe  handling  and  of 
withstanding  the  shock  in  the  gun,  or  to  avail  ourselves  of  well- 
known  commercial  agents  too  unstable  to  resist  the  detonating 
effect  of  the  impelling  charge,  and  therefore  to  reduce  the  energy 
of  the  latter.  The  first  is  the  course  adopted  by  European  nations ; 
as  to  its  success  we  have  no  certain  or  definite  information.  The 
second  is  that  which  has  been  followed  in  this  countrv,  with 
results  satisfactory  so  far  as  they  extend,  and  at  all  events  sufh- 
ciently  so  to  warrant  the  building  and  equipping  of  the  "  Vesu- 
vius "  as  a  substantial  exponent  of  the  new  system.  It  will  be 
apparent,  however,  that  the  foregoing  applies  to  only  a  part  of 
the  problem,  namely,  the  use  of  high-explosive  projectiles  as 
compared  with  those  charged  with  gunpowder,  for  example.  The 
instant  we  add  tlie  essential  requirement  that  not  merely  high 
explosives,  but  high  explosives  in  large  masses  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, then  the  matter  broadens  and  takes  a  different  aspect. 

The  impelling  pressure  of  the  gases  due  to  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder  in  a  modern  rifled  gun  amounts  to  about  17  tons  per 
square  inch.  In  order  to  meet  the  immense  shock  of  the  blow 
directed  upon  it,  and  also  to  retain  its  capability  of  piercing  armor 
without  breaking  to  pieces,  the  shell  must  be  made  in  so  large 
proportion  of  solid  metal  that  hut  very  little  space  within  it  can 
be  afforded  for  the  bursting  charge.  The  sl>ell  from  the  l(H)-ton 
gun  weighs  itself  about  a  ton,  and  yet  has  a  bursting  charge  of 
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but  25  pounds  of  powder.  Even  if  penetration  were  not  a  vital 
and  necessary  object,  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  the  existing 
shell  can  be  made  with  materially  increased  holding  capacity,  and 
yet  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  impelling  blow. 

The  projectile  of  the  15-inch  pneumatic  gun,  on  the  other 
hand,  weighs  960  pounds,  and  of  that  weight  600  pounds  is  ex- 
plosive gelatine  (nitro-glycerine  and  soluble  gun-cotton),  and  it  is 
fired  with  an  air  pressure  of  about  1,000  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  at  the  maximum.  Consequently,  the  sensitive  explosive 
does  not  stand  in  danger  of  premature  detonation,  and  the  enclos- 
in"-  case  can  be  made  of  thin  metal.  It  is  believed  that  a  shell 
cliarged  with  600  pounds  of  explosive  gelatine  would,  on  strik- 
ing a  ship,  break  through  any  armor  afloat;  wliile  one  containing 
but  one-sixth  the  quantity  would  crush  in  the  decks  and  lighter 
parts  of  the  structure.  In  fact,  there  is  no  difficulty  apparent  in 
increasing  the  amount  of  explosive  projected  up  to  any  extent 
necesvsary  to  c(>iiij)a.ss  tlie  desired  destruction  on  striking  tlie 
object.  I>iit  it  is  not  neccs-Siiry  that  the  projectile  sliould  strike 
the  ship.  Its  <*xj>losion  fifty  feet  h(jriz(jntally  tlistiint  under  water 
would  destroy  the  hull. 

The  equipment  of  a  nuKleni  war  vessel  involves  much  com- 
plicated mechanism,  not  merely  •for  Iut  own  ])ropulsion  at  high 
8pee<l,  but  for  tin*  handling  of  her  guns  and  other  heavy  weights. 
Her  driving  machinery  is  made  lighttT  than  that  of  a  nicr- 
chant  vess<d  having  engines  of  corresponding  horse  ])ow(T,  foi- 
space  and  carrying  capa<*ity  must  be  econoinizcil  to  ]>rovidr  f<»i- 
gunn  and  armor.  To  disiirrange  this  macinnery  it  is  not  neces- 
sary U)  ku(H'k  a  hole  in  tlie  bott^)m  f»f  tlie  sliip.  M'he  d<'tonation 
of  a  gn^at  IkxIv  of  high  explosive,  at  a  dist;ince  perliajis  l\vie(»  as 
great  an  would  be  neces-siiry  to  cause  an  actual  break ing-in  of 
the  side,  could  easily  throw  the  bearings  of  engines  out  of  line, 
or  dishn^aU;  tin*  shaft,  or  jam  n(ratly-litted  jmits,  so  that  the  maneu- 
vering jx>wer  of  the  ship  would  Ikj  gone,  and  she  might  well  Iks 
come  a  ]ic»lf)]os.s  target.  So  also  tlu*  energy  <>f  an  explosion  in- 
cr>ni|H'tent  U)  disarrange  the  Htru(;ture  at  the  imme<liate  jjoint  of 
impact,  will  travel  along  the;  members,  and  «lis]>lac<'  <»r  fraehin; 
them   wherever  it  lin<lrt  a  weak  spot. 

Still  another  serious  danger  to  the  attacked  ship»  in  the  jM)ssil»il- 
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ity  of  lier  own  higli  explosives  being  detonated  by  tlie  concussion 
of  the  transmitted  shock  or  by  actual  impact.  It  is  true  that  this 
is  by  no  means  certain  under  all  circumstances,  but  if  the  explosive 
has  undergone  chemical  change,  as  it  may  after  long  keeping,  or 
if  the  nitro-glycerine  has  separated  from  its  absorbing  substance, 
then  the  chance  exists.  Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  still  the  peril 
of  detonation  of  the  stored  explosives  within  the  ship  through 
"sympathy  "  with  the  explosion  occurring  outside,  although  this 
danger  is  less  with  some  explosives  than  with  others.  And  thus 
for  the  risk  which  every  war  vessel  runs  of  being  blown  up,  by 
a  chance  spark  in  her  own  magazine,  is  substituted  the  possibility 
of  self-destruction  through  a  purely  exterior  influence. 

The  terribly  disastrous  effect  of  an  immense  mass  of  explosive 
detonating  in  proximity  to  the  crew  of  the  ship  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered. During  our  late  war,  men  within  the  turrets  of  the  mon- 
itors were  repeatedly  placed  hors  du  combat  by  the  shock  of  shot 
striking,  yet  not  penetrating  the  armor;  and  it  has  been  re- 
})orted  that  very  recently,  during  the  firing  of  heavy  guns  on 
board  English  iron  clads,  the  concussion  within  the  enclosures 
caused  so  much  suffering  to  the  crew  that  the  men  abandoned 
their  stations  and  refused  to  return  to  them.  The  experiments 
with  a  powder  ship  before  the  walls  of  Fort  Fisher,  and  with  the 
huge  mine  in  the  fortifications  of  Petersburg,  Ya.,  though  not 
successful,  at  least  indicate  that  great  explosions  have  already 
been  regarded  as  offensive  means. 

The  capacity  possessed  by  tlie  low-pressure  gun  of  throwing 
comparatively  light  substances  in  large  masses,  suggests  also  the 
practicability  of  substituting  for  the  explosives  materials  which  in 
another  way  may  prove  destructive  to  life  or  to  human  energy ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  nitrite  of  amyl,  the  vapor  of  which  when  in- 
haled })roduces  intense  cerebral  congestion  and  unconsciousness. 
This,  profusely  scattered  over  a  ship  and  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  about  her,  might  render  her  crew  inca})abh^  of  re- 
sistance. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  hostile  vessel  approaching 
our  coasts  and  encountering  the  dynamite  cruiser  may  tind  hei*sclf 
in  a  very  disagreeable  situation.  Tru(\  she  may  open  fiiv  at  a 
range  much  greater  than  tliat  over  which  the  dynamite  shells  can  bo 
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projected,  but  tlie  low  raft-like  craft  coming  bow-on  toward  her, 
at  the  rate  of  twent j-three  miles  an  hour,  and  showing  a  breadth 
of  but  26i  feet,  offers  a  target  exceedingly  difficult  to  hit.  If  the 
deck  of  the  dynamite  ship  be  protected  by  a  curv^ed  turtle-back 
shield  of  steel  five  inches  in  thickness,  as  is  contemplated  in  future 
construction,  shot  and  shell  fired  at  sharp  angles  may  easil}^ 
glance  from  it  To  reach  the  hull  with  a  movable  submarine 
torpedo  of  the  Whitehead  type  is  even  more  difficult  still.  The 
range  of  such  a  torpedo  is  only  about  300  yards,  so  that  the  dyna- 
mite ship  would  come  within  easy  firing  distance  and  be  enabled 
to  throw  her  projectiles  long  before  the  torpedo  could  be  effective. 
Besides,  the  dynamite  ship  could  gain  a  measure  of  protection 
against  small  torpedoes  by  extreme  cellular  division  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  by  packing  a  double  bottom  below  the  water  line  with 
cocoa  fiber  cellulose,  which,  when  wet,  swells  sufficiently  to  close 
up  in  a  few  moments  a  hole  made  by  a  ten-inch  shell. 

If  the  enemy's  ironclad  awaits  the  attack  motionless,  she  will 
neces.sarily  have  but  a  few  minutes,  after  sighting  her  oj)ponent, 
to  do  a  fat*"d  injury;  if  .she  advances,  this  period  will  necessarily 
be  shorter  still.  Tlie  moment  the  "Vesuvius"  finds  herself 
within  1500  yards  of  lier  mark,  she  can  launch  eighteen  hundred 
jK)undfl  of  nitro-gelatine,  tlie  explosive  energy  of  which  (^pinls 
that  of  about  3400  pounds  of  dynamite,  or  more  than  ten  tons  of 
gunpowder,  and  this  can  be  rej)eated  every  two  minutes;  or  if  the 
guns  be  discliarg(Ml  singly,  a  .six  liundnMl  pound  shell  can  be  fired 
every  forty  .seconds.  It  is  not  at  all  iniproba])le  that  after  a  few  of 
tliese  projectiles  Iiad  exploded  in  lu-r  immediate  vicinity,  there 
would  be  no  ironclad. 

The  foregoing  represents  the  capacity  of  the  ])articular  weap- 
ons of  tlie  "  Vesuvius  "  for  proj('<;ting  the  large  amounts  of  ex})lo- 
sive  noted.  Shells  containing  smalh.T  quantiti(;s  can  be  thrown 
over  much  greater  distances,  the  range  of  a  )»roje(;tile  containing 
200  li>s,  of  nitro-gelatine  being  a  Uiile  and  ;i  half,  and  th;it  <>f  one 
W)ntaining  100  lbs.  of  the  same  substance,  two  miles,  ^riic  rapid- 
ity oi  fin;  dej)ends  u|>on  thc^  construction  of  tin;  gun,  which  is 
pnictically  a  huge  revolver.  ]\y  increasing  the  ninnlMT  of  cham- 
bers in  tlie  roUiting  bre(;(;h  nic(;h;inisrn,  it  is  possible  to  fire  even 
the  heaviest  shell  three  times  per  minute. 
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While  the  objection  to  the  shortness  of  tlie  range  of  the  low- 
pressure  gun  afloat  is  in  a  measure  met  bj  the  fact  that  the  usual 
iigliting  distance  is,  as  we  have  said,  shorter,  a  more  serious 
difficulty,  which  arises  from  short  range,  is  that  of  accurately 
placing  the  projectile. 

A  high-power  powder  gun  can  throw  its  shot  with  a  flat  tra- 
jectory for  a  long  distance  approximately  parallel  to  the  earth's 
surface.  Consequently,  when  the  vertical  side  of  a  vessel  is  the 
target,  an  error  in  elevation  may  have  no  worse  result  than  to 
cause  the  missile  to  strike  the  latter  higher  or  lower  than  was 
intended ;  or  even  if  the  shot  fall  short  and  meet  the  water,  its 
ricochet  may  possibly  carry  it  to  the  object.  Where,  however, 
the  projecting  energy  is  weak,  the  distance  over  which  the  pro- 
jectile can  be  thrown  in  a  horizontal  line  is  greatly  reduced,  and 
in  order  to  send  it  over  the  desired  range,  the  gun  must  be  laid 
at  a  high  angle.  The  difficulties  are  then  considerably  enhanced, 
for  the  shot  is,  so  to  speak,  dropped  upon  the  target.  The  rolling 
or  pitching  of  the  ship,  rapidly  changing  the  angle  of  the  gun, 
then  becomes  more  than  ever  a  source  of  inaccuracy,  and  even 
in  firing  from  a  stationary  platform,  the  lack  of  exact  knowledge 
of  the  range  is  a  serious  factor  of  uncertainty.  This  leads  us  to 
consider  the  last  qualification  needed  to  complete  this  statement  of 
the  principle  of  the  new  system  ;  namely,  the  accurate  throwing  of 
large  masses  of  high  explosives,  and  the  exceedingly  ingenious 
devices  contrived  for  the  purpose. 

The  range  of  the  projectile  is,  of  course,  dependent  (other 
things  being  equal)  upon  the  energy  imparted  to  it  in  the  gun. 
If  with  a  given  air  pressure  a  shot  will  travel  a  certain  distance, 
with  a  certain  reduced  pressure  it  will  traverse  a  cer  uiu  less  dis- 
tance. Hence  there  is  provided  in  the  dynamite  gun  a  balanced 
valve,  which,  at  a  mere  touch  of  the  operator,  causes  any  desired 
loss  of  pressure  in  the  air  admitted  from  the  reservoir;  so  that, 
without  altering  the  elevation  of  the  gun,  the  range  can  be  varied. 
Supplementing  this  is  a  throttle  valve,  whicli  ct^ntrols  witli 
marvelous  nicety  the  amount  of  air  entering  tlie  gun  in  a  given 
time.  Tlie  effect,  tlierefore,  is  tliat  with  the  vessel  at  rest,  and 
witliout  jiltering  the  angU^  of  \wv  guns,  she  can  thri>\v  \\cv  \n\u 
jectiles   over    reguhirly    increasing    or    ileereasing    intervals   of 
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range ;  or  if  she  be  advancing  or  retreating  at  full  speed,  and  her- 
self rapidly  altering  her  distance  from  a  fixed  object,  for  example, 
she  can,  nevertheless,  continue  placing  them  directly  at  this 
stationary  point.  Or  if  she  be  pursuing,  or  is  herself  pursued  by 
another  vessel,  still  she  can  maintain  a  hail  of  huge  shells  upon 
that  vessel's  decks. 

While  the  difficulties  of  hitting  the  object  are  increased  by 
high-elevation  firing,  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  in  effect  less- 
ened by  the  practically  enlarged  size  of  the  target,  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  shell  exploding  anywhere  within  a  certain  danger  radius 
outside  the  vessel,  even  if  it  does  not  strike  her,  will,  as  al- 
ready explained,  do  great  and  possibly  fatal  damage.  "  A  miss  " 
is  here  by  no  means  "as  good  as  a  mile."  Still,  so  long  as  the 
distance  of  the  object  is  unknown,  no  matter  how  accurately  the 
gun  may  be  capable  of  adjustment  to  throw  its  projectile  over 
some  definite  range,  the  result  of  its  fire  is  uncertain;  and  uj)  to 
the  jjresent  time  no  apparatus  has  been  found  reliable  as  a 
means  of  accurately  and  rapidly  determining  the  unknown  distiince 
of  a  far-off  object. 

Recently,  however,  Lieutenant  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  of  the 
navy,  has  devi.sed  an  instrument  which,  under  the  tost  of  ex- 
periment, has  solved  this  very  <liffi('ult  problem,  and  which 
adds  one  more  to  those  curious  and  even  wonderful  applica- 
tions of  electricity  which  are  constantly  appearing.  Con- 
cerning this,  expediency  forbids  any  mention  of  details,  and 
it  can  be  spoken  of  only  in  the  most  general  way.  On  the 
deck  of  the  dynamite  ship  are  stationed  two  observei>5,  who  by 
suitable  instruni<;nts  simply  direct  tluiir  gaze  upon  the  enemy. 
Mcanwiiile  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  valve-regulating  mechan- 
ism between  decks  stiinds  receiving  a  signal,  with  his  hand  on 
a  ]>ointer  which  hi;  moves  over  a  graduated  scale  at  will.  This 
he  does  until  the  signal  ceases.  The  scale  mark  which  the 
]W]nU'r  indicat<*s  at  that  moni(!nt  shows  the  range*,  'i'hc  act  of 
adjusting  tlie  pointer  sets  the  valve  so  as  to  allow  just  i\\r.  proper 
amount  of  air  int^)  the  gun  to  throw  the*  shell  over  that  ranm;. 
It  cert'iirily  savors  a  litthr  of  the  marvelous  to  say  that  a  person 
down  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  and  who  cannot  possibly  see  the 
oliject  aimed  at,  sliouM   be  able  to  direct  a  gun  so  as  to  throw 
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its  projectile  witli  accuracy,  apparently  merely  because  two  other 
people  on  the  deck  look  at  the  target. 

Lieutenant  Fiske  has,  however,  gone  a  step  further  than  this, 
and  set  electricity  to  work  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  ship's 
motion  upon  the  gun.  In  a  seaway  the  deck  is  in  constant 
movement,  and  the  angle  of  the  gun  is  hence  always  rapidly 
changing.  It  is  an  .exceedingly  difficult  thing,  even  when 
nothing  but  the  pressure  of  the  linger  on  a  button  is  necessary 
to  lire  the  gun,  to  snatch  exactly  the  right  instant  for  performing 
that  simple  act ;  for  if  done  a  moment  too  soon  or  too  late,  the 
sliot  may  fall  far  short  of,  or  fly  far  over  the  object.  But  the 
electric  current  and  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  which  Lieut. 
Fiske  harnesses  together,  are  neither  of  them  subject  to  human 
failings.  If  it  is  desired  that  the  gun  should  fire  when  at  a  cer- 
tain angle,  and  hence  at  a  certain  instant  during  its  movement, 
these  two  forces  cause  it  to  fire  at  that  instant  and  at  that  angle, 
and  none  other,  entirely  regardless  of  whatever  influence  the  way  • 
ward  waves  may  exercise  in  the  matter.  Therefore,  having  ad 
justed  his  gun  for  the  proper  range,  the  gunner  leaves  the  two 
least  known  forces  of  nature  to  do  the  rest. 

The  possibility  of  controlling  the  range  of  the  projectile  with 
nicety,  renders  it  probable  that  the  dynamite  ship  will  play  an 
entirely  novel  role  in  an  attack  upon  a  harbor  protected  by  fixed 
submarine  torpedoes;  that  is,  she  may  destroy  torpedoes  by 
torpedoes.  One  hundred  pounds  of  nitro-gelatine  exploding 
under  water  will,  it  is  said,  destroy  torpedo  cases  and  blow  up 
torpedoes  existing  anywhere  within  a  radius  of  fifty  feet.  The 
ship,  on  arriving  off  a  harbor  entrance  known  to  be  studded  with 
explosive  mines,  would  anchor  herself,  and  proceed  to  drop  shells 
at  regular  distances  of  100  feet  apart  in  longitudinal  and  lateral 
directions.  It  is  claimed  that  in  this  manner  she  could  clear  of 
torpedoes  a  channel  three  hundred  feet  wide  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  an  hour,  and  advancing  into  tlie  passage  as  fast  as  she  renders 
it  safe  to  do  so,  could  soon  blast  her  way  to  a  ])ositi(^n  from  whieli 
her  shells  could  be  thrown  directlv  into  tlie  eitv  or  fortitications. 
Not  only  can  the  dynamite  vessel  thus  make  a  cluuuiel  (or 
herscilf,  but  she  can  throw  empty  sliells  which,  after  automatically 
anchoring  themselves,  will   rise   to   the  surface  »>!*   the  wati'r  a!id 
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constitute  buovs ;  so  that  after  doinoj  lier  work  under  cover  of  tlie 
night,  the  coming  of  daylight  will  show  her  the  path  of  safety 
marked  out. 

In  order  to  cause  the  projectiles  to  explode  under  water  so 
as  to  crush  in  the  sides  of  an  enemy's  hull,  or  to  blow  up  or 
destroy  sunken  torpedoes,  another  ingenious  application  of  elec- 
tricity is  made.  A  galvanic  battery  is  arranged  in  every  projec- 
tile, so  constructed  that  it  operates  to  deliver  its  cm-rent  when  it 
becomes  wet.  The  current  then  ignites  a  time  train,  which  in 
turn  explodes  a  detonating  cap,  and  this  fires  the  charge.  The 
time  train  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  inter- 
val before  the  detonation  of  the  cap,  and  thus  it  becomes  possible 
to  delay  the  explosion  until  the  projectile  shall  have  descended 
to  any  desired  depth. 

As  all  the  world  knows,  the  pneumatic  dynamite  gun  owes  its 
present  development  to  the  indefatigable  work  of  Captain  E.  L. 
Zalinski  of  the  army — work  whicli  lias  called  not  only  for  the 
patience  and  skill  of  the  original  investigator  and  the  genius  of 
the  inventor,  but  for  the  cool  bravery  of  the  soldier;  for  again 
and  again  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  with  these  terrible 
explosive  agents  be  has  placed  his  life  in  imminent  peril.  There 
is  among  tbe  members  of  every  learned  profession  a  strong  con- 
servative tendency,  which  seeks  to  bring  new  ideas  and  new 
achievements  into  harmony  with  the  conventions  of  the  j)ast, 
nither  than  to  nK>dify  the  latter  in  accordance  with  th(*  ])rogress 
of  the  time.  Evidence  of  the  extml  to  wliich  Captain  Zalinski 
ha.s  had  to  contend  with  this  chanicteristic  is  shown  in  the  pulj- 
li.shod  opinions  of  many  eminent  militiiry  and  naval  critics.  One 
di.stinguislu'd  oflicer  of  the  navy  is  unable  to  assign  any  ])lace  to 
the  pneumatic  gun  in  maritime  conflicts,  but  is  apparently  not 
unwilling  to  concede;  that  it  has  value  in  land  (h'fcnses.  An 
equally  distinguished  oiliccr  of  the  army  finds  dillicuhy  in  per- 
ceiving the  efTectivc  ])art  which  such  a  weapcm  could  play  in  the 
prot<H;tion  of  liarbors,  but  is  not  avc^rse  U)  its  naval  cmployMicnt. 
Tlie  majority  of  cnti(;isms  at  hand  (h^batc;  the  relative  merits  of 
jK)wder  and  air  jus  means  of  inijK'lling  high-(*xplosive  j)rojeetiles; 
and  there  is  niu(;h  discussion  over  details  which  are  ceitainly  of 
less  importance  than   the  determination  of   the   bn^ad  questi<jn, 
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whether  or  not  the  projecting  of  these  great  masses  of  fearfully 
explosive  material  is  or  is  not  likely  to  impress  upon  our  possible 
adversaries  the  advantages  of  circumspection  in  letting  loose  "  the 
dogs  of  war  "  upon  our  much-maligned  navy,  or  the  richer  quarry 
of  our  seaports. 

The  point  is  not  whether  we  can  fire  a  shell  charged  with  ten 
pounds  of  dynamite  or  nitro-gelatine  as  conveniently  as  we  can 
throw  one  charged  with  ten  pounds  of  gunpowder,  and  so  gain 
simply  the  benefit  due  to  the  effect  of  the  more  powerful  explo- 
sive ;  but  whether  or  not  we  shall  be  able  to  pitch  upon  the  decks 
of  foreign  ironclads  dynamite  by  the  ton.  It  is  not  a  question 
whether  or  not  the  shells  from  our  own  guns  will  disturb  our 
elaborate  networks  of  sunken  mines,  if  fired  at  a  hostile  vessel 
venturing  in  their  neighborhood — although  why  the  mines  them- 
selves should  remain  pacific  in  the  circumstance  is  not  apparent 
— but  whether  or  not,  repeating  Farragut's  famous  "  Damn  the 
torpedoes,"  we  shall  force  our  way  past  the  submarine  magazines 
in  foreign  harbors,  if  not  with  his  magnificent  audacity,  at  least 
with  no  vessels  sharing  the  terrible  but  glorious  fate  of  the 
"  Tecumseh." 

A  distinguished  Rear  Admiral  finds  himself  unable  "  to  per- 
ceive any  place  to  which  can  be  assigned  the  pneumatic  gun  for 
naval  purposes  at  sea" ;  yet  with  all  due  respect  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  Nelson,  maneuvering  the  "  Victory  "  for  the  weather 
gauge,  might  have  been  equally  at  a  loss  to  assign  a  place  to  the 
screw  propeller.  In  fact,  the  history  of  past  invention,  while  it 
undoubtedly  proves  the  importance  of  prompt  condemnation  of 
misguided  efforts  to  accomplish  the  im})()ssibk^,  teaches,  with  even 
greater  emphasis,  the  need  of  caution  in  asserting  tliat  any  dis- 
covery, which  does  not  fly  in  the  face  of  nature's  laws,  is  im- 
practicable or  useless.  Equally  it  demonstrates  that  the  products 
of  new  thought  do  not  necessarily  drop  into  pre-determined  phicos. 
The  locomotive  did  not  take  a  phice  in  the  system  of  mail  eoaches, 
although  the  British  Parliamentary  Committee,  solieitous  for  the 
safety  of  cows,  evidently  had  a  notion  that  it  was  s*>  destined. 
The  electric  telegraj)]!,  })ronounced  at  first  im})ractieal)lo  l>v  a  dis- 
tinguished scientist,  Dr.  Peter  Barlow,  did  not  become  eo-oixli- 
nated  with  the  semaphores  which  the  Franklin  Institute  of  l^liila- 
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delphia  wanted  the  government  to  establish  between  New  York 
and  Washington,  long  after  Joseph  Henry  had  completed  his  in- 
vention, and  had  proved  its  efficacy  at  Princeton.  There  was 
supposed  to  be  no  place  for  the  art  of  stereotyping,  and  William 
Ged  died  persecuted,  friendless,  and  poor ;  no  place  for  the  stock- 
ing loom,  and  William  Lee  met  a  like  end.  The  mob  smashed 
Kay's  flying  shuttle,  and  rioted  over  the  spinning  jenny.  "  The 
loud  laugh,"  writes  Fulton,  "often  rose  at  my  expense;  the  dry 
jest,  the  wise  calculation  of  losses  and  expenditures;  the  dull,  but 
endless  repetition  of  'the  Fulton  folly.'  "  What  place  was  there, 
it  was  asked,  for  the  fire  boat  "Clermont,"  when  the  river 
abounded  in  safe  sailing  packets?  It  is  needless  to  multiply  in- 
stances. No  new  invention  or  discovery  ever  was  made  for  whicli 
the  over-cautious  could  find  a  2)lace  in  the  existing  order ;  such 
tilings  make  their  own  places. 

We  have  evolved  a  new  element  in  tlie  art  of  naval  warfare, 
which,  whether  it  does  or  docs  not  leave  our  present  "  mortal 
engines  whose  rude  throats  the  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamors 
counterfeit"  with  their  "occupation  gone,"  is  at  least  eminently 
calculated  to  inspire  in  the  doughty  commanders  of  their  various 
Majesties'  ships  a  renewed  and  lively  sympathy  for  tlie  fate  of 
Casabianca. 

Pakk  Benjamin. 


TKACIIIMJ    TIIK    MKCllAMCAL   AllTS. 

**  A^'urse  on  thene  8tui)id  letttjrs.  All  learned  ni<;n  are  beggare  .  .  . 
I  swear  by  (iotl's  body,  Fd  rather  that  my  son  should  han;^  tjjun  study  bit- 
ters. For  it  becomes  tlie  sous  of  gentlemen  to  blow  the  horn  nicely,  to 
hunt  skillfully,  and  elegantly  carry  and  train  a  hawk.  But  the  study  of 
lettei-s  should  be  left  to  tlio  sons  of  rustics."  * 

Sucii  in  the  reign  of  Ilenrj  YII.  was  the  ordinary  English 
gentleman's  notion  of  seholarship,  of  a  literary  education.  It 
looks  very  childish  to  us  now,  and  we  should  despise  the  gentle- 
man of  the  old  ideal,  as  not  only  a  rustic  but  an  uncultivated 
boor.  But  any  self-congratulation  in  which  we  might  be  inclined 
to  indulge  at  our  own  advance  in  educational  notions,  will  be  a])t 
to  receive  a  check  when  we  come  to  ask  whether  these  notions  of 
ours  are,  after  all,  so  rational ;  whether  our  ideas  of  gentlemen 
and  gentlemanly  education  have  any  other  foundation  than  con- 
vention and  prejudice.  English  gentlemen  of  four  hundred  years 
ago  considered  the  pursuit  of  literature,  art,  and  science  unworthy 
of  any  of  their  class,  which  was  expected  to  live  solely  for  sport. 
American  gentlemen  (and  this  includes  all  Americans)  hold  the 
same  opinion  with  regard  to  all  mechanical  pursuits.  The  pre- 
vailing feeling  among  our  people  might  be  expressed  thus :  "A 
curse  on  these  stupid  handicrafts !  All  mechanics  are  beggars. 
I  swear  by  the  Almighty  Dollar,  I'd  rather  that  my  son  should 
live  by  charity,  politics,  or  gambling  than  be  a  mechanic.  For  it 
becomes  Americans  to  blow  their  own  trumpets  properly,  to 
speculate  smartly,  and  elegantly  to  carrj  a  cane  in  soft,  clean 
hands.  But  handicrafts  should  be  left  to  foreigners."  And  so, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  they  are. 

Are  such  notions  a  whit  less  childish  than  those  of  four  hun- 
dred years  ago  ?  I  think  they  are  even  more  so ;  for  a  man  may 
very  well  be  a  gentleman  without  scholarship,  but  he  cannot  be 
one  without  being  able  to  earn  his  living  by  his  own  labor.     The 

*  Introduction  to  Pace's  **De  Fructu,^^  published  in  1500. 
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tnilli  is,  wliilr  wr  (liittrr  <nir  vanity  with  ilio  notion  tliat  wir  are 
an  ciili^litciM-il  |)(()|il(',  on  tlit;  grniiitd  that  wu  have;  a  fonn  <-f 
govcrnmrnt  and  certain  mechanical  (rontrivanrri'H  whitrh  our  Inn  - 
fatiiiM's  had  ii<>l,  we  are  Hunk  in  })ar))ariHni  ixh  r^gardM  all  ideiut  of 
liiiniaii  w«>ith.  Vitv  wi'll-ni^di  two  thousand  yearn  ClmMtianity 
has  tau;^ht  that  character,  and  not  position  or  |M)ss«'Msion,  gives 
valuj'  to  men.  \Vc  act  an<l  thifd<  for  the;  most  |»art  iis  if  HUch 
tcachin«^  ha^l  never  existed.  We  teiich  our  young  men  and 
women  how  to  seek  for  piact;  and  comfort,  and  oidy  incidentally 
how  to  he  nol)le  and  pious. 

Of  all  the  (hin^ei*s  that  threaten  our  country  there  is  none 
greater  than  that  which  has  its  source  in  the  prevailing  <lislike  to 
nuinual  hihoi-,  and  contempt  for  it,  as  undignilied  an<l  servile.  So 
lon^  as  our  human  conditions  nvpiin^  that  the  majority  of  men 
and  wonuMi  shall  labor  with  theii'  hands,  such  dislike  and  con- 
tempt, when  develo])e(l  into  a  national  chara(;teristic,  can  have 
but  OIK'  of  two  rt\sults.  It  will  either  force  the  nuijority  of  our 
citizens  into  a  ]>(>sition  which  thev  know  to  ])e  despised,  or  it 
will  Icixve  all  mechanical  lalM)r  to  be  performed  by  foreigners. 
We  shall  have  the  bulk  of  our  own  people  hating  the  institutions 
under  which  thev  live  and  seeking  to  overturn  them,  or  we  shall 
have  a  mass  of  foreignei*s,  occupying  the  position  of  a  servile 
class,  and  seeking  their  own  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
people.  Indeed,  both  these  results  are  already,  in  part,  actual.  In 
either  case  we  shall  have  the  inhabitants  of  our  countrv  divided 
into  two  classes,  with  clashing  interests  and  hostile  feelings,  and 
this  division  will  not  only  keep  us  in  perpetual,  wasteful  un- 
rest, but  must  in  the  end  prove  fatal  to  our  free  institutions.  Re- 
}niblieanism  cannot  continue  when  any  large  class  of  the  people 
is  dissatistied.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
poi-tance  that  we  should  investigate  the  causes  of  the  present  con- 
tempt for,  and  aversion  to,  manual  labor,  in  order  that,  if  pos- 
sible, we  may  remove  them  before  their  effects  have  worked 
irremediable  evil. 

As  to  the  facts  themselves  there  can  be  no  question.  They 
are  attested  wherever  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the  nationality 
of  mechanics  in  America.  For  example,  in  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  1S86, 
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there  is  ample  testimony  from  prominent  employers  of  many 
kinds  of  labor,  to  the  effect  that  nearly  all  their  workmen  are 
foreigners,  and  that  they  "  cannot  get  American  boys  in  any 
trade."  One  employer  says :  "  My  impression  of  American  young 
men  is  that  they  do  not  prefer  trades  at  all,  but  that  they  prefer 
to  be  gentlemen,"  thus  drawing  and  countenancing  the  very  dis- 
tinction that  in  part  accounts  for  the  unfortunate  fact.  A  writer 
in  a  commercial  paper,  quoted  in  the  same  report,  says : 

"  We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  note  the  growing  and  very  mani- 
fest disinclination  on  the  part  of  American  youth  to  learn  a  trade,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  perfect  themselves  in  some  department  of  skilled  labor  by 
which  they  may  render  themselves  as  nearly  independent  as  it  falls  to  the 
lot  of  men  ever  to  become  in  this  world." 

The  chief  causes  of  this  state  of  things  are  not  difficult  to 
enumerate.  First  and  most  fundamental  is  the  natural  repug- 
nance of  human  nature  to  all  forms  of  exertion  which  are  not 
either  amusing  or  else  exhibitive  of  strength  or  skill.  When  men 
exert  themselves  for  the  sake  of  gain,  they  seek  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  this  for  the  smallest  possible  amount 
of  exertion,  and,  since  manual  labor  seems  to  involve  most  labor 
for  least  result,  it  follows  that  such  labor  is  avoided  and  despised, 
in  comparison  with  less  taxing  and  more  productive  forms.  Two 
things  have,  in  the  past,  contributed  to  strengthen  this  view  of 
manual  labor:  (1)  the  notion,  derived  from  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Hebrews,  that  such  labor  is  a  curse  and  a  convict's  punish- 
ment; and  (2)  the  fact  that  the  old  orthodox  political  economy 
erected  unregenerate  man's  tendency  to  avoid  labor  and  seek  en- 
joyment into  an  irresistible  law  of  nature,  and,  in  fact,  made  it 
the  basis  of  their  whole  science.  Indeed,  it  was  only  in  this  way 
that  they  could  exclude  from  it  all  ethical  elements,  and  reduce 
it  to  a  natural  science,  as  they  aimed  to  do. 

In  the  case  of  Americans,  this  natural  aversion  to  steady  ex- 
ertion is  intensified  by  a  peculiar  impatience  and  restlessness  of 
character.  Into  the  causes  of  these  dispositions  we  need  not  stop 
to  inquire.  Among  them  are  our  nerve-exciting  climate,  our 
general  youth t' id ness,  our  eagerness  for  wealth  as  a  means  of 
juvenile  ostentation,  our  boundless-seeming  opportunities,  our 
undisguised  approval  of  "smartness,"  and  our  lack  of  early  dis- 
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cipline  in  the  art  of  self-restraint  and  persistence.  Whatever 
the  causes  may  be,  the  fact  is  indubitable.  More  than  an}^  other 
civilized  people,  Americans  lack  the  patience  and  the  interest 
necessary  for  proficiency  in  anything.  Their  aim  is  showy  re- 
sults. They  want  royal  roads  to  everytliing,  and  are  easily  duped 
by  the  most  mendacious  finger-posts.  This  is  true  of  them  in  all 
departments  of  acquisition,  and  not  merely  in  the  manual  arts. 
They  aspire  to  speak  German  without  studving  the  grammar,  and 
to  acquire  "  French  in  six  lessons  without  a  master."  That  they 
rarely  learn  any  trade  thorougldy,  is  the  almost  uniform  testi- 
mony of  employers.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  these 
prefer  proficient  foreign  workmen  to  native  "  botches,"  and  if 
nearly  all  positions  demanding  skill  and  commanding  high  pay 
are  occupied  by  foreigners,  only  the  inferior  and  poorly  paid  ones 
being  left  for  natives.  The  number  of  these  native  "  botches  " 
whom  necessity  forces  into  trade  is  great  enough  to  make  com- 
j^etition  among  them  sliarj),  aud  cnnsecpiently  tlieir  wages  low. 
This  induces  greedy  einjjloyers,  and,  ultimately,  in  self-defense, 
emjjloyers  who  are  not  greedy,  to  hire  their  cheaj)  services,  and, 
as  far  as  j>ossible  to  dispense  with  liigh-priccd  skiHed  labor,  a 
result  which  has  a  most  injurious  eilect,  not  oidy  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  done,  but  also  upon  tlie  iutcrests  of  all  good 
workFHcn.  That  this  condition  of  things  should  intensify  the 
Aiiierican's  natural  aversion  to  h-arning  a  trade  is  intclligibh^ 
enough.  lie  (;an  liardly  be  expectct]  to  enter  a  calling  in  which 
he  is  likely  to  be  always  a  mere  assistant,  under  the  control  and 
(lirecti(jn  of  foreigners.  Con.se(|uently,  whenever  lie  can,  he  makes 
Ills  escafKJ  from  the  worksliop,  and  tries  to  live  by  his  wits,  thus 
re-(!nforeing  tliat  undisciplined  and  liostih'  aiMn\'  of  so(  ial  harpies 
and  vanij»ires  which  we  maintain  within  our  own  boidci's,  in  tlu^ 
sliapc*  of  pot-house;  ])oliticians  and  their  tools,  labor-<lemagogues, 
dive-agents,  loafers,  tramps,  blackmailers,  gand)lers,  and  ihieves. 
The  Hecoiid  dI  the  leading  causes  of  the  current,  a\<'i-si<»n  lo 
r/ianual  la})or  is  one  alrearlv  allude«|  to  the  feeling  thai  it  is 
ungentlemanly.  This  causes  has  its  origin  in  the  llrsl.  Lahor 
being  desj)i,sed  as  an  evil,  thos(;  who  coiiM  live  without,  it  not 
only  carrie  to   be   vi'fjnr(]i(\  with   envy,  which   is  on*-   f(»iiii   of  le- 

Hp(M't,  but  were  noon   able   1<>   place   the  toilers   in    a   position   of 
20 
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servitude,  and  to  establish  the  momentous  social  distinction  be- 
tween bondmen  and  freemen,  which  again  easily  passes  into  a 
moral  distinction.  Everywhere  the  words  for  toiler  have  come 
to  mean  clown  or  knave,  and  those  for  comfortable  idler  to 
mean  gentleman  or  nobleman.  ^^Eorlas  and  ceorlas  "  (gentle  and 
simple)  has  become  earls  and  churls,  and  there  is  no  more  disas- 
trous confusion  in  thought  and  speech  than  that  which  has  long 
prevailed  between  the  social  and  moral  senses  of  the  words  "  gen- 
tleman "  and  "  nobleman."  Manual  labor  having  thus,  from  time 
immemorial,  been  connected  with  servility  and  baseness,  and 
idleness  with  mastership  and  nobility,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Americans  of  all  classes,  being  freed  from  those  restrictions  which 
elsewhere  seek  to  crystallize  social  distinctions,  and  repudiating 
the  blasphemous  doctrine  that,  in  however  low  a  condition  a  man 
is  born,  therein  Providence  means  him  to  remain  and  be  con- 
tent, should  seek  to  avoid  manual  labor  with  all  its  social  and 
moral  implications.  No  man  can  be  blamed  for  insisting  upon 
being  a  gentleman,  and  upon  being  regarded  as  one,  and  if  public 
sentiment  decides  that  a  tradesman  cannot  be  a  gentleman,  he  is 
right  in  refusing  to  be  a  tradesman 

But,  in  defense  of  the  American  workman,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  even  had  he  the  patience  to  learn  a  trade  thoroughly, 
he  would  find  it  difficult  to  do  so.  Apprenticeship,  which  has 
hitherto  been  the  only  recognized  means  of  learning  trades,  has 
died  out,  and  no  other  institution  has  taken  its  place.  There  does 
not,  therefore,  really  exist  in  this  country  any  opportunity  for 
youths  to  become  skilled  workmen.  This  is  the  third  and  last 
of  the  main  reasons  why  Americans  avoid  mechanical  pui*suits, 
whenever  they  can. 

In  the  report  from  which  I  have  already  quoted  we  read : 

''Nowadays,  it  is  impossible  for  a  bo}'^  to  acquire  anything-  like  a  fair 
knowledge  of  a  trade.  Besides  the  principal  causes,  machinery  and  the 
great  subdivision  of  labor,  there  are  several  minor  ones,  among  which  is 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  any  competent  pei-son  to  in- 
struct the  boy.  The  foreman  is  frequently  a  poor  mechanic,  not  hiivd  for 
l»is  proficiency  in  his  calling,  but  simply  for  his  cajxuity  for  driving  men. 
Great  evil  befalls  the  apprentice,  because  he  unconsciously  learns  to  skintp 
his  work  in  his  attentpt  to  please  the  rushing  foreman.  The  eujployer,  too, 
in  many  cases  knows  little  or  nothing  about  the  traile,  ami  consequently 
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cannot  teach  it.  .  .  .  The  ancient  practice  was  for  the  apprentice  to 
work  under  the  master's  eye,  and  be  taught  by  the  master,  who  was  re- 
sponsible, both  legally  and  socially,  for  the  apprentice's  advancement. 
.  .  .  It  is  diflBcult  to  call  to  mind  a  modern  trade,  however,  unless  it  be 
a  small  tailor  or  dressmaker,  in  which  the  principal  stands  or  sits  at  the  side 
of  the  apprentice.  The  'learnei's,'  who  are  not  so  poor  as  to  begin  by  run- 
ning around  or  cleaning  up  the  workrooms,  are  usually  turned  over  to  the 
foreman  or  forewoman,  to  do  such  task  work  as  they  seem  fitted  for,  with 
such  instruction,  verbal  or  technical,  as  the  patience  or  conscientiousness 
of  the  chief  worker  and  director  may  suggest.  In  factories  or  large  estab- 
lishments the  junior  hands  only  see  the  chiefs  of  the  establishment  as  they 
walk  to  and  fro,  and  there  is  seldom  a  word  of  inquiry,  called  out  by  some 
special  incident,  either  for  praise  or  blame.  A  printing-office  that  takes 
juniors  is  an  illustration  of  this  laissez-faire  system.  The  boy  runs  errands, 
cleans  the  forms,  fetches  and  carries,  until  someone  in  authority  discovers 
that  lie  is  willing  and  has  brains.  Then  he  is  allowed  to  pick  up  and  sort  type, 
or  do  some  work  for  the  office  which  is  not  good  enough  for  the  practical 
printer,  and  thus  he  works  liis  way  slowlj'  until  lie  is  allowed  to  set  type 
for  himself,  and  little  by  little  learn  the  trade.  Much  depends  on  the  em- 
ployer's interest  in  his  shop  and  his  people,  much  on  the  foreman,  much 
on  the  men,  but  most  of  all  on  the  latl  himself.  He  learns  his  trade  some- 
how, it  can  Kcarcelj'  be  said  that  it  hius  been  taught  him.  Such  was  not 
the  old-time  idea,  nor  is  it  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  'apprentice.' " 

It  will  perhaps  be  a  surprise  to  many  persons  to  learn  that 
the  apprenticeship  system  is  defunct;  but  such  is  the  case.  It  is 
true  that  apprenticeship  laws  still  appear  on  our  statute  books, 
and  that  in  .some  workshops  there  are  youths  callin^^  them.selves 
aj)prenti(;es;  but  the  ftjrnier  an;  a  dead  letter,  and  the  latter  are 
misnamed,  not  bein^  indentured,  but  free  to  walk  out  when  they 
cho(xse.  An<l  over  tlie  decay  of  apjirenticeship  no  one  seems  to 
mourn.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be 
utterly  unsuited  to  the  conditions  of  modern  industry  and  the 
spirit  of  UHxleni  times.  It  had  its  proper  jthiee  in  th(;  old  days 
of  settle*!  conditions,  authority,  sli^dit  eomjK^tition,  craft-guilds, 
small  businesses,  and  hand  labor,  when  the  master  was  him.self  a 
skilled  workman,  who  niad<!  his  apj»rentie(;  a  membei*  of  his  f:ini- 
ily,  cared  for  liim  in  si(;knoss  and  in  health,  gave  him  personal 
instruetion,  and  took  jiridf;  in  him  when  lie  turned  out  to  })e  :i 
skilled  jr)urne*yman.  ']Mie.s(;  days  havt;  ])assed  away,  nt.'ver  to 
rrrturn,  and  with  them  have  gom;  the;  iiistitutions  born  of  tluMu 
and  snit/'d  io  them.  We  (!ould  not  ^^stor(;  the  apprentie(\sliip 
HysUrm  now,  if   we  wouM,  and    American  young  men  an;   guide(l 
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by  a  correct  instinct,  and  not  merely  by  impatience,  when  tliey 
refuse  to  bind  themselves  as  apprentices. 

Let  us  recapitulate:  A  whole  important  field  of  lucrative 
activity,  that  of  mechanical  labor,  is  gradually  passing  into  the 
j)ossession  of  foreigners,  and  natives  are  either  abandoning  it,  or 
if  they  remain,  do  so  only  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water.  This  leads  to  several  most  undesirable  results.  First,  the 
working  class  is  forming  itself  into  combinations  animated  by 
foreign  notions,  in  many  cases  hostile  to  the  principles  of  our  free 
institutions.  Secondly,  a  whole  range  of  occupations  in  which 
an  honest  livelihood  might  be  earned,  and  for  which,  more  than 
for  any  other,  a  large  number  of  our  citizens  are  suited,  is  being- 
withdrawn  from  them,  leaving  them  either  to  pick  up  a  precari- 
ous livelihood  by  degrading  means  or  through  a  questionable 
"  smartness, "  or  else  forcing  them  to  overcrowd  professions  for 
which  they  are  unsuited,  to  the  great  detriment  both  of  these 
professions  and  of  the  persons  who  are  fitted  to  enter  them. 
Thirdly,  labor  troubles,  with  all  their  attendant  miseries  and 
dangers,  physical,  moral,  and  political,  are  growing  up  on  every 
side  and  destroying  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  nation.  All 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  American  youths,  for  the  most  part, 
either  refuse  to  learn  trades  at  all,  or,  if  they  are  forced  to  learn 
them,  do  so  in  such  a  slipshod  way  that  they  cannot  hold  their 
own  against  foreign  workmen,  are  forced  into  inferior  positions, 
in  which  they  respect  neither  themselves  nor  their  work,  and 
become  chronically  discontented  and  rebellious.  The  causes  of 
this  refusal  on  their  part  to  learn  trades  are  chiefly  three:  (1)  the 
natural  human  aversion  to  continuous,  undiverting  labor,  inten- 
sified by  American  restlessness  and  impatience  for  immediate  re- 
sults ;  (2)  a  feeling  that  manual  labor  is  ungentlemanly  and  ser- 
vile; and  (3)  the  want  of  ])roper  opportunity  to  learn  trades,  a 
want  due  to  the  decay  of  the  obsolete  apprenticeship  system  and 
our  failure  to  replace  it  by  anything  suited  to  actual  conditions 
and  the  modern  sj)irit. 

Such  is  the  present  situation,  and  it  plainly  requires  to  be 
changed.  The  question  is:  How  shall  we  change  it  and  reopen 
the  fruitful  field  of  mechanical  labor  to  the  vouth  of  our  country? 
How  shall  we  make  young  nuMi  willing  to  submit  to  the  sustained 
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and  earnest  exertion  involved  in  tlie  learning  of  a  trade,  and  to 
curb  their  native  restlessness?  How  shall  we  convince  them 
that  all  honest  labor  is  gentlemanly,  and  only  idleness  and  de- 
pendence are  ungentlemanly  ?  How  shall  we  give  them  a  chance  to 
learn  trades  thoroughly,  supposing  they  are  willing  to  do  so?  I 
answer  without  hesitation:  By  making  manual  training  an  in- 
tegral part  of  common  and  high-school  education,  and  by  estab- 
lishing public  technical  schools  on  the  same  footing  as  the  schools 
of  natural  science,  medicine,  law,  and  the  fine  arts.  By  so  doing, 
we  should,  I  think,  meet  nearly  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 
First,  we  should  of  course  make  it  possible  for  any  young  man 
who  chose  to  learn  any  trade  thoroughly,  without  becoming  an 
apprentice  and  exposing  himself  to  all  the  dangers,  delays,  un- 
certainties, and  indignities  which  apprenticeship  in  its  decrepitude 
involves.  Secondly,  by  placing  the  mechanical  arts  on  a  level 
with  the  so-called  liberal  arts,  and  upon  a  scientific  basis,  we  should 
raise  them  to  the  dignity  of  professions.  Thirdly,  we  should  in 
this  way  supply  a  portion  of  the  stimulus  necessary  to  induce  our 
young  men  to  overcome  their  natural  inertia  and  im])atiencc.  I 
say  "a  portion,"  because  I  am  well  aware  that  only  a  moral  stim- 
ulus is,  or  can  be,  a  complete  one.  No  set  of  circumstances  that 
does  not  include  a  perfect  enthusiasm  of  the  soul  for  universal 
grKxl,  can  ever  enable  men  U)  overcome  the  slothfulncss  of  their 
animal  nature  and  do  their  human  best. 

Many  will  incline  to  d(;ubt  whetlicr  the  placing  of  the  manual 
arts  on  a  level  with  the  liberal  arts,  as  bninches  of  education, 
would  alter  the  general  feeling  with  regard  to  them  and  make 
them  seem  fit  occupations  for  gcntlernr'n.  One  thing,  however, 
18  cert'iin,  that  unless  it  d(x;s,  nothing  will,  an<l  a  condition  of 
things  must  continue  wlii(;h  is  hostile  to  our  institutions.  Un- 
lesH  f)ur  democracy  is  a  sham,  the  spirit  of  it  dcniands  tliat  no 
80<'ial  distinction  sliall  Ix-  nja<lc  between  man  and  man,  or  class 
and  cla88,  on  the  ground  of  dilTcrence  of  occnipations,  so  long  as 
these  are  useful  and  honest;  but  tliat  all  shall  be  based  upon 
worth,  tliat  is,  tlicr  fidelity  with  wliidi  a  man  plays  his  jiart  in  life, 
wliati'ver  that  may  Ih!.  This  spirit,  l)y  conlining  the;  term  "gen- 
tleman "  to  its  moral  si;/nification,  and  utterly  dissociating  it,  from 
wealth,  idlcnesH,  soft  hands,  and   siij»ercilious  manners,  must  give 
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US  the  new,  democratic  type  of  gentleness.  But,  if  we  may  judge 
from  past  experience,  the  raising  of  the  mechanical  arts  to  the  level 
of  the  liberal  arts,  as  branches  of  education,  will  have  the  effect  I 
have  indicated.  We  have  seen  how  the  literary  education  which 
we  now  consider  so  essential  was  regarded  in  old  England.  It  is 
not  so  long  since  the  physician  or  leech  was,  as  Hallam  says,  "an 
inexhaustible  theme  of  popular  ridicule;"  witness  Moli^re's 
''^  L' amour  medecin^^^  "Ze  medecin  malgre  lui^''^  "Xe  malade  imagin- 
aire^'^  etc.  The  barber's  pole,  so  common  in  our  streets,  recalls  a 
time,  not  so  long  past,  when  the  barber  practiced  blood-letting  and 
other  medical  arts.  It  is  within  our  own  memory  that  the  dentist 
stood  on  a  level  with  the  barber ;  indeed,  the  two  were  often  the 
same  person.  How  is  it  that  all  this  is  changed,  that  literature, 
medicine,  and  dentistry  have  become  gentlemanly  occupations? 
Simply,  I  think,  because  they  are  now  taught  scientifically,  and 
institutions  have  been  established  for  that  purpose.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule,  that  whatever  is  taught  in  school  will  soon 
become  respectable  and  gentlemanly,  while  that  which  is  picked  up 
in  the  home  or  the  workshop  will  always  be  regarded  as  menial. 

That  the  public  manual-training  school  and  technical  institute 
are  what  must  replace  the  old  private,  family  apprenticeship,  is 
the  opinion  of  nearly  all  persons  who  have  studied  the  subject 
with  care.  Nor  is  this  opinion  a  mere  theory.  It  is  based  upon 
the  experience  of  other  countries  in  which  such  schools  and  in- 
stitutes have  been  established — of  England,  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Russia,  etc.  A  mass  of  testimony  to  this  effect  may 
be  found  in  the  "  Report  of  the  British  Royal  Commissioners  on 
Technical  Instruction  "  (5  vols.  8vo.),  a  report  admirably  sum- 
marized in  one  of  the  "  Circulars  of  Information  "  of  the  Wash- 
ingtcm  Bureau  of  Education  (No,  3 — 1885). 

My  conclusion  is,  that  unless  we  wish  to  keep  manual  labor 
in  a  position  of  degradation,  to  close  an  important  field  of  activity 
against  our  own  citizens,  and  to  belie  our  democratic  principles, 
we  must  elevate  mechanical  art  to  the  level  of  the  libeml  arts,  by 
establishing  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  United  States  schools 
for  the  imparting  of  manual  training  to  every  boy  and  girl,  and 
technical  schools  forthorouu;!!  instni('ti(Ui  inall  tlio  industrial  arts. 

I  am  well  aware  that  such  a  pro])ositiou  savors  of  socialism; 
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but  what  of  it?  Our  entire  system  of  public  education,  of  which 
we  are  so  proud,  is  as  socialistic  as  any  Lassalle  or  Marx  could 
desire.  As  a  nation  we  are  committed  to  socialistic  education,  and 
only  public  utility  can  draw  the  line  at  which  that  education 
should  stop.  If  it  is  for  the  good  of  our  nation,  or  any  large  por- 
tion of  it,  that  public  technical  schools  should  be  everywhere 
established,  then  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  state  to  establish 
them.  In  doing  so  it  will  introduce  no  new  principle.  If  there 
is  anything  for  which  the  workmen  of  to-day,  through  all  their 
organizations,  ought  to  agitate,  it  is  for  the  establishment  of  tech- 
nical schools,  to  replace  the  old  wearisome,  wasteful  apprentice- 
ship, and  to  elevate  the  whole  mechanical  profession ;  schools  in 
which  intellectual  and  practical  instruction  shall  go  hand  in  hand. 
By  doing  so  they  will  be  consulting  not  only  for  their  own  good, 
but  also  for  the  good  of  the  whole  nation. 

Thomas  Davidson. 
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I.  To  bring  any  public  question  fairly  into  tlie  open  field  of 
literary  debate  is  always  a  long  step  toward  its  final  adjustment. 
It  is  across  that  field  that  the  question  must  go  to  be  so  purged 
of  its  irrelevancies,  misinterpretations,  and  misuses,  personal,  par- 
tisan, or  illogical,  and  so  clarified  and  simplified,  as  to  make  it 
easy  for  the  popular  mind  to  take  practical  and  final  action  on  it 
and  settle  it  once  for  all  by  settling  it  right. 

It  is  in  this  field  that  the  Negro  problem  still  forces  itself  to 
the  front  as  a  living  and  urgent  national  question.  Such  distin- 
guished and  honored  men  as  Messrs.  Hampton,  Chandler,  Colquitt, 
Foraker,  Halstead,  Edmunds,  and  Watterson  are  engaged  in  its 
debate,  and  in  the  October  number  of  the  Forum  Senator  Eustis 
writes  that  "  this  Negro  question  is  still  a  running  sore  in  our 
body  politic,"  and  that  among  the  problems  of  this  country  it 
"promises  to  be  the  most  serious  of  all,"  and  "is  still  far  from 
being  solved." 

Now,  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  each  and  all  the  writers 
who  have  turned  aside  from  the  more  eft'ective  partisan  media  of 
the  daily  newspaper,  legislative  halls,  the  ])ublic  platform,  and 
the  "stump,"  to  the  pages  of  the  magazines  and  reviews,  have 
done  so  in  the  desire  to  help  the  question  along  toward  its  final 
solution  by  aiding  to  make  it  in  each  case  clearer  and  simpler 
than  it  was  before.  If  so,  then  we  may  assume  also  that  writei-s, 
editors,  and  readers  will  not  re})el  an  effort,  if  it  be  intelligent  and 
sincere,  to  gather  from  several  of  these  writers'  utterances  some 
conclusive  re])lies  to  questions  whose  answer  and  removal  from 
tlie  debate  will  greatly  reduce  the  intricacies  of  the  })roblem. 

II.  Can  the  Southern  question  be  solved?  There  are  mej\,  in 
North  and  South,  who  say  no,  and,  without  being  at  all  able  to 
tell  what  they  mean  by  the  phrase,  think  it  must  l)e  "  left  to  solve 
itself."  l^ut  careful  thinkers,  on  either  side  of  the  (piestioii,  never 
so  re])ly.     Their  admission,    whether  tacit  or  e\])ressed,   is   that 
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"can  be  "  is  out  of  tlie  debate;  it  must  he  solved.  It  is  a  run- 
ning, not  a  self-healing  sore;  one  of  tliose  great  problems  "  whose 
solution/'  as  Mr.  Eustis  says,  "strains  the  bonds  of  society  and 
taxes  the  wisest  statesmanship";  that  kind  of  problems  with 
some  one  of  which  "  every  nation  must  deal."    We  must  solve  it. 

Is  it  being  solved?  AVe  look  in  vain  for  any  one's  direct  yes 
or  no.  Gov.  Colquitt  seems  to  come  nearest  to  the  distinct 
affirmation  when  he  savs :  "A  sense  of  moral  and  relisrious  re- 
sponsibility  is  restraining  and  directing  us  in  our  State  polity  and 
practice ;  and  ...  I  think  we  have  had  more  than  an  aver- 
age success  in  discharging  the  obligations  imposed  upon  us." 
Among  these  he  includes  pointedly  the  assuring  of  the  Negro  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  political  rights.  But  setting  out  to 
speak  for  the  South,  he  speaks  in  fact  only  for  Georgia,  and  makes 
no  plain  claim  that,  even  so,  the  Negro  question  in  Georgia  is 
really  being  pushed  toward  its  settlement.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  Senator  Chandler  saj^s :  "  The  political  control  of  the  United 
States  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Southern  oligarchy  as  persistent 
and  relentless  as  was  that  which  plunged  the  nation  into  the 
slaveholders'  rebellion  ;  "  and  when  Senator  P]ustis  falls  short  only 
by  a  slender  "  if  "  of  the  blunt  assertion  that  "  the  Negro  problem 
still  exi.sts  in  its  original  relations,"  these  gentlemen  surely  are 
not  to  bo  understood  as  implying  that  the  question  has  made  or 
is  making  no  advance  t<^)ward  solution.  Both  of  them  vield  a 
recojrnition  of  facts  whicli  make  it  unreasonable  so  to  construe 
their  meaning.  In  truth,  it  is  indisputabl(;  facts  that  we  need 
from  which  to  draw  our  liiial  answer  to  this  important  query, 
rather  than  any  person's  i)v  any  multitude  of  j)ersons'  general  as- 
surances or  ever  so  profound  beliefs.  And  for  some  such  facts 
we  an;  indebtc;d  to  tliese  gentlemen  as  well  as  to  others. 

III.  The  Negro  question  is  thre(S(juartcrs  of •  a  century  old. 
Within  that  period  a  viust  majority  of  the  nation  have  totally 
chang(;d  th(;ir  convictions  as  to  what  are  the  Negro's  pulili(!  rights. 
Within  that  period  the  Hcntimcnt  of  every  community  and  the  laws 
of  every  SUitc  in  the  Union  as  well  as  r)f  the  fculeral  governm(Mit, 
liave  been  radically  altered  (;onc(Tning  hini.  \\\  their  dirneii- 
fiions,  in  their  scojie,  in  their  character,  the  pi-oblem's  original 
rehitioriH  have  j)a.H.se<l   thnjugh  a  great  and  often   radical  change. 
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So  far  from  tlie  problem  still  existing  in  its  original  relations, 
only  two  or  three  of  those  original  relations  any  longer  exist. 
Within  the  memory  of  men  still  in  active  life  there  was  not  a 
foot  of  soil  under  the  American  flag  where  a  Negro  detected  flee- 
ing from  slavery  was  safe  from  violence.  Now,  it  is  several 
months  since  it  was  asserted  in  the  Forum  *  that  the  Negro  in 
the  United  States  "  has  enjoyed  for  at  least  twenty  years  a  larger 
share  of  private,  public,  religious,  and  political  liberty  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  any  but  a  few  people — the  freest  in  the  world,"  and 
thus  far  no  writer,  black  or  white,  has  challenged  the  statement. 
And  the  vast  changes  that  have  been  effected — not  by  time,  mark 
it,  but  by  men,  sometimes  at  peril,  sometimes  at  cost,  of  their  lives, 
in  Northern  States  as  well  as  in  Southern— have  been  verv  uni- 
formly  in  the  direction  of  the  great  problem's  simplification  and 
solution.  The  problem  is  being  solved;  slowly,  through  the 
years,  it  is  true ;  in  pain,  in  sweat,  in  blood,  with  many  a  mistake, 
many  a  discouragement,  many  an  enemy,  and,  saddest  of  all,  many 
a  neutral  friend  in  North  and  South ;  yet  it  is  being  solved,  and 
it  is  only  by  misconceiving  the  motive  of  those  who  have  effected 
these  changes  that  Mr.  Eustis,  for  instance,  can  call  the  long, 
fruitful,  and  still  persistent  and  determined  effort  an  "  unsuccess- 
ful experiment."  For  it  is  not,  and  never  has  been  an  effort  "to 
balance  or  equalize  the  condition  of  the  white  and  Negro  races 
in  this  country,"  but  only  to  balance  or  equalize  their  enjoyment 
of  their  public  and  political  rights,  to  establish  a  common  and 
uniform  public  justice  and  equity,  and  trust  the  untrammeled  se- 
lections of  private  society  and  "  the  laws  of  nature  and  nature's 
God  "  still  to  maintain  all  proper  equalities  and  inequalities  of 
race  and  condition.  The  fact  must  be  admitted  by  all  fair  minds 
to  be  established  and  removed  from  debate,  that  in  some  aspects, 
at  least,  the  Negro  problem's  "  original  relations "  are  altered, 
when  men  like  Governor  Colquitt,  men  in  the  front  ranks  of 
political  life,  their  political  fortunes  largely  dependent  on  what 
they  say,  eagerly  choose  to  deny  with  indignation  that  either  they 
or  their  constituents,  in  States  where  once  it  was  against  the  hiw 
to  teach  a  colored  child  to  read,  now  either  practice  or  believe  in 
the  entire  or  partial  suppression  of  the  Negro's  vote,  anil  as  eagerly 
*  "  What  shall  the  Negro  Do?  "     The  Forum,  August.  1888. 
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boast — with  statistical  figures  to  back  them — tbat  tbeir  public 
schools  are  educating  twice  as  many  thousands  of  colored  youth 
now  as  they  were  educating  hundreds  fifteen  years  ago.  True, 
there  are  men  in  the  South  who  talk  very  differently.  Aye,  and 
in  the  North,  too.  When  there  are  none  such  left  in  the  Southern 
States  they  will  be  far  ahead,  at  least  of  where  the  Northern  are 
now,  toward  the  whole  question's  final  solution. 

IV.  One  of  the  most  conclusive  proofs  that  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  Negro's  status  have  been  generally  in  the 
direction  of  true  progress,  is  that  wherever  and  whenever  these 
changes  have  been  made  complete  and  operative,  opposition  to  them 
has  disappeared  and  they  have  dropped  out  of  the  main  problem, 
leaving  it  by  so  much  the  lighter  and  simpler.  The  most  nota- 
ble instance,  of  course,  is  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  but  there  are 
many  lesser  examples  in  the  history  of  both  Northern  and  Soutli- 
em  States:  the  teaching  of  Negroes  in  ])rivate  schools;  their 
admission  into  public  schools;  their  sitting  on  juries;  their  ac- 
ceptance as  court  witnesses;  their  riding  in  street  cai's;  their 
enli.stment  in  the  militia;  their  appointment  on  the  police,  etc. 
It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  more  consideration  than  it  gets  from  the 
debaters  on  either  side  of  the  Negro  question,  that  such  changes 
as  these,  which  nobody  finds  any  reason  for  undoing  in  any  place 
where  they  have  been  fully  established,  were,  until  they  were 
made,  as  fiercely  opjxxsed  and  esteemed  as  dishonorable,  humiliat- 
ing, unjust,  and  unsafe  U)  white  men  and  women,  as  those  changes 
which,  in  many  regions  of  our  country,  not  all  of  them  Southern, 
still  remain  t<j  be  made  before  the  Negro  question  will  let  itself 
be  dismissed.  This  fact  no  one  will  dispute.  Yet  thousands 
shut  their  eyes  and  ears,  or  let  others  shut  them,  to  the  erpial 
though  not  as  salient  truth  of  this  fact's  corr)llary,  to  wit:  tliat 
every  stej)  t<^>ward  the  j)crfrcting  of  onc^  common  public  liberty 
for  all  American  citizens  is  oj)posed  and  postponed  only  where 
it  never  has  been  fairly  tried. 

Even  the  various  public  liberties  inteiHhd  to  be  secured  to  all 
men  alike  by  tlie  Civil  Rights  Bill  have  rarely  if  ever,  in  any  place, 
been  actually  hc^cuhmI  and  made  operatives  and  afterward  with- 
drawn and  lost.  Only  when;  they  have  IxM-n  merely  legaliz<'d  and 
not  practically  csUiblished,  but  bitterly  fought  and  successfully 
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nullified  tlirougliont  reconstruction  days,  have  tliey  since  been  un- 
legalized, condemned,  and  falsely  proclaimed  to  have  been  fairly 
tried  and  found  wanting.  The  infamous  Glenn  bill,  in  the  Georgia 
legislature,  may  be  thrust  before  us  by  debaters  of  the  passionate 
sort  on  either  side  as  a  glaring  exception ;  but  its  fate,  its  final 
suffocation,  makes  it  more  an  example  than  an  exception,  even 
though  this  was  effected  by  a  compromise  which  will  hardly  be 
brought  forward  as  evidence  of  "  a  sensibility  of  honor  that  would 
'  feel  a  stain  like  a  wound.'  "  * 

y.  But  the  Negro  vote.  Surely,  many  will  say,  that  was  abun- 
dantly tried,  and  earned  its  own  condemnation  in  the  corruptions 
and  disasters  of  the  reconstruction  period.  Now  this  would  be  a 
fair  statement  only  if  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  reconstruction 
scheme  had  been  simply  to  secure  the  Negro  in  his  right  to  vote. 
We  shall  see  that  it  was  not.  Much  less  was  it  to  establish,  to 
use  Senator  Hampton's  phrase,  "  the  political  supremacy  of  the 
Negro,"  or,  as  Mr.  Watterson  charges,  to  erect  "  a  black  oligarchy 
at  the  South,"  or,  as  Governor  Colquitt  puts  it,  "  to  Africanize  the 
States  of  the  South."  These  definitions  belong — to  borrow  again 
Mr.  Watterson's  thought — to  the  hysterics  of  the  question.  That 
fervid  writer  more  than  half  refutes  the  charge  wdien  he  follows 
it  closely  with  the  assertion  that  "  the  scheme  was  preposterous 
in  its  failure  to  recognize  the  simplest  operation  of  human  nature 
upon  human  affairs,  and  in  its  total  lack  of  foresight."  But 
surely,  whatever  may  be  said  of  Sumner,  Stevens,  and  the  men 
who  gathered  around  them,  they  were  not  a  herd  of  perfect  fools 
with  a  "  total  lack  of  foresight."  Not  the  scheme  was,  but  the 
charge  that  this  was  the  scheme  is,  "  prej)osterous."  The  scheme 
included  the  establishment  of  the  Negro  in  his  right  to  vote;  but 
its  greater  design  was,  as  we  have  stated  in  an  earlier  ])a])er,f  "to 
put  race  rule  of  all  sorts  under  foot,  and  set  up  tlie  common  rule 
of  all,"  or  rather  "the  consent  of  all  to  the  rule  of  a  minoritv  the 
choice  of  the  majority,  frecpiently  a})pealed  to  without  res})ect  of 
pers(ms."  As  to  the  Negro  in  ])articular,  the  design,  even  at  its 
extreme,  was  to  enabk'  him — and  here  we  are  indebted  \o  Mr. 
Eustis  for  a  ])hrase — "  to  sliare  with   the  white   man  the   political 

*  CJoviMHor  CoKiuitt,  in  tho  FoitUM,  Novciulur,  IS87. 
fTlu;  London  "  C'onleniporury  Ivtviow,"  iMiuvli,  l^i««. 
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responsibility  of  governing  " ;  or,  more  exactly,  the  political  re- 
sponsibility of  choosing  governors.  This  scheme  was  never  al- 
lowed a  fair  trial  in  any  of  the  once  seceding  States.  Every  effort 
to  give  it  such  was  powerfully  opposed  by  one  great  national 
political  party  throughout  the  whole  union,  "while" — to  quote 
again  from  the  same  earlier  paper — "the  greater  part  of  the 
wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  region  directly  involved  held  out 
sincerely,  steadfastly,  and  desperately  against  it  and  for  the  pres- 
erv^ation  of  unequal  public  privileges  and  class  domination." 
"  We  thought  we  saw,"  says  Governor  Colquitt,  speaking  for  that 
Southern  wealth  and  intellio^ence  for  which  he  has  so  laro-e  a 
right  to  speak,  "  a  determined  effort  so  completely  to  Africanize," 
etc.  But  Senator  Eustis,  who  also  has  his  right  to  speak  for 
them,  treats  that  tliought  as  an  absurdity  worthy  only  the  utter- 
ance of  "that  foul  bird  of  ])rey,  the  car]:)et-bagger,"  who,  he 
writes,  "  encouraged  the  deluded  Xegro  to  believe  that  the  federal 
government  intended  that  he  should  govern  the  white  race  in  the 
S^>uth."  Tlie  thouglit  icas  an  absurdity;  an  absurdity  so  pal})a- 
ble  tliat  an  intelligent  people  must  have  rejected  it  but  for  the 
conviction  behind  it  that,  whatever  miglit  be  the  ex])eriment's 
design,  "Negro  supremacy"  would  be  tlie  result.  And  here 
Messrs.  Eustis,  Colquitt,  IIam])ton,  and  tlie  rest  seem  to  agree. 
Tliis  seems  to  1)0  tlie  potential  convif^tion  of  all  who  speak  or 
write  on  tliat  side  of  tlie  del)ato;  and  we  dwell  upon  the  fact 
Ixjcause  it  furnishes  sucli  wciglity  evidence  of  the  entire  truth  of 
our  earber  stiitement  that  this  convicti<)n,  this  fear,  is  the  whole 
tiij)-root  of  the  Negro  question  to-day.  Man  elsewhere  may  ht>l(l 
some  conjectural  belief  in  '^race  antagonisms,"  or  even  in  their 
divine  appointment.  Nowhere  in  the  world  do  the  laws  forl)id 
a  man  this  belief.  In  every  land,  be  it  Ma-ssaeljusetts,  Martini(|ue, 
or  Sierra  lj<M)ne,  Ik;  niay  in(bilge  it  to  his  heart's  content  in  everv 
j)rivat<!  relation.  It  is  only  where  a  j)eople  an;  niove<l  by  the 
fear  of  "Negro  supremacy"  that  the  simj)le /«////  in  a  <li\in(|y 
ordered  race  antagonism  is  used  to  justify  the  withholding  of  im- 
personal ])ublic  rights  whi<li  l)elong  to  every  man  because;  he  is 
a  man,  and  with  which  race  and  its  real  or  imagined  antagonisms 
have  nothing  whatev<rr  to  do.  It  is  only  under  that  fear  that  men 
Bt'ind  uj)  )»efore  the  int<;lligent  ami   jnoral  world   saying,  "  If  this 
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instinct  does  not  exist  it  is  necessary  to  invent  it."  *  There  is  a 
Negro  question  wliicli  belongs  to  private  society  and  morals  and 
to  the  individual  conscience :  the  question  what  to  do  to  and  with 
the  Negro  within  that  realm  of  our  own  private  choice  where 
public  law  does  not  and  dare  not  come.  But  the  Negro  question 
which  appeals  to  the  nation,  to  the  laws,  and  to  legislation,  is 
onl}',  and  is  bound  to  be  only,  the  question  of  public — civil  and 
political — rights.  Mr.  Eustis  says  truly,  "  Our  plain  duty  should 
be  not  to  make  its  solution  more  difficult  " ;  but  when  he  occupies 
eleven  pages  of  the  Forum  with  a  recriminative  entanglement 
of  these  two  matters,  one  entirely  within,  the  other  entirely 
beyond,  the  province  of  legislation,  he  is  wasting  his  own  and  his 
readers'  time  and  impeding  the  solution  of  the  public  question ; 
and  we  here  challenge  him,  or  any  writer  of  his  way  of  thinking, 
to  show  from  the  pen  of  any  Negro  of  national  reputation,  Doug- 
lass, Lynch,  Bruce,  Downing,  Williams,  Grimke,  Matthews,  For- 
tune, or  any  other,  anything  but  their  repudiation  of  this — blind, 
let  us  believe,  rather  than  wilful — attempt  to  make  a  "  Siamese 
union,"  as  Mr.  Gladstone  would  say,  between  these  two  distinct 
issues.  As  far  as  it  is  or  of  right  can  be  a  municipal.  State,  inter- 
State,  or  national  problem  at  all,  the  question  to-day,  pruned  of 
all  its  dead  wood,  is  this :  Shall  the  Negro,  individually,  enjoy 
equally,  and  only  equally,  with  the  white  man  individually,  that 
full  measure  of  an  American  citizen's  public  rights,  civil  and 
political,  decreed  to  him  both  as  his  and  as  an  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  equal  rights  between  the  States ;  or  shall  he  be 
compelled  to  abandon  these  inalienable  human  rights  to  the  cus- 
tody of  Mr.  Eustis's  exclusively  "white  man's  government,"  and 
"  rely  implicitly  upon  the  magnanimity  of  his  white  fellow  citizens 
of  the  South  to  treat  him  with  the  justice  and  generosity  due  to 
his  unfortunate  condition  "?  Shall  or  shall  not  this  second  choice 
be  forced  upon  him  for  fear  that  otherwise  these  seven  (million) 
black  and  lean  kine  may,  so  to  speak,  devour  the  twelve  (million) 
white,  fat  kine,  and  "the  torches  of  Caucasian  civilization  be  ex- 
tinguished "  in  the  South,  despite  the  "  race  antagonism  "  of  the 
most  powerful   lifty-three  million   whites  on   earth?     Is    it    not 

*See  "Century  Magazine/'  April,  1885,  puye  Oil,  ''In  Plain  Blark  ami 
Wliite." 
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almost  time  for  a  really  intrepid  people  to  be  getting  ashamed  of 
such  a  fear?  But  that  this  fear  is  the  main  root  of  the  whole 
Southern  problem  is  further  proved  b}^  the  fact  that  no  speaker 
or  writer  on  that  side  of  the  debate,  North  or  South,  ever  denies 
it.  And  neither  does  any  attempt  to  prove  that  it  is  well  grounded. 
Like  Senator  Hampton,  all  these  debaters  content  themselves  with 
the  absurd  assumption  that  the  peaceable  enjoyment,  by  the  white 
man  and  the  Negro,  of  an  equal  and  common  civil  and  political 
citizenship  was  fairly  tried  in  the  reconstruction  period,  and  that 
"a  large  class  at  the  North"  have  believed  in  and  still  want 
"  Negro  supremacy  "  wherever  the  Negro  is  in  the  majorit3\  Chal- 
lenged to  actual  argument,  they  are  silent,  until  some  one  asks 
some  subordinate  question :  Is  the  Negro  contented  and  prosper- 
ous? Is  he  allowed  to  vote?  Is  his  vote  fairly  counted?  Has  he 
all  his  civil  rights?  Are  outbreaks  due  to  political  causes?  Then 
their  answers  are  abundant  again;  and  as  final  proof  that  not 
these,  but  the  earlier  question,  is  truly  the  main  issue,  now  there 
are  scarcely  any  two  who  do  not  contradict  themselves  and  one 
another. 

VI.  The  least  discordance  of  statement  on  these  minor  points 
is  on  that  of  "  race  antagonism."  And  for  the  obvious  reason 
that,  attributed  to  the  Negro,  who  always  denies  it,  it  excuses  the 
bald  a.ssumption  that  no  matter  wliat  he  says,  lie  must  want  to 
establi.sh  a  "  l^hick  oligarchy";  wliik',  attributed  to  the  wliitc 
race,  it  excuses  the  theory  that  tlie  white  man  cannot  even  ])y 
way  of  exj>erirnent  give  the  ])hick  man  white  men's  riglits,  because 
natural  instinct  will  not  let  him.  "But  you  must!"  says  con- 
science. "But  I  can't!  "  says  fear.  Yet  even  on  this  point  there 
is  not  full  concord.  Mr.  Eustis  "  believes  " — he  counts  it  quite 
enough  to  "believe  "and  needless  to  prove — that  this  instinct- 
ive antiigonism  justifies  the  subjection  of  the  Negro,  fonnble  if 
n(;ed  be,  to  a  "  white  man's  govennnent " ;  while,  as  far  back  as 
1807,  General  nainpt<^jn  "recognized  that  in  a  njiubiic  such  as 
ouFH  no  citizen  ought  to  ])e  excluded  from  any  of  tlie  rights  of 
citizensliij)  because  of  his  color  or  of  any  oth(;r  arbitrary  distinc- 
tion." Where  was  and  where  is  the  genth^man's  instinetivi;  race 
antiigr>nisrn?  It  is  not  in  his  list  of  nec(^ssiti(^s.  He  believed  "a 
large  ela.4s  "   wa.s  bent  on  estiiblishing  "race  supremacy,"  and  if 
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there  w»as  to  he  "  race  suprenuxey  "  tlieii,  of  course,  and  naturally 
enough,  it  must  he  the  su})reniacy  of  the  white  race,  instinct 
or  no  instinct;  while  Mr.  Eustis  regarded  the  race-supremacy 
scheme  as  a  carpet-bagger's  lie,  and  could  justify  the  subjugation 
of  the  Negro  mainly  on  the  belief  that  to  protest  against  it  is  "  an 
insolent  demand  for  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  nature."  But 
under  neither  philosophy  does  the  Negro  get  a  white  man's  public 
rights. 

We  find  still  wider  variances  on  some  other  points.  "  Is  the 
Negro  vote  suppressed?  "  Messrs.  Foraker,  Edmunds,  Chandler, 
and  Ilalstead  still  roundly  make  the  charge.  But  they  are  all 
of  one  party  and  are  human;  what  is  the  reply  of  the  other  side? 
Human,  too,  of  course ;  but  it  is  also  what  Mr.  Silas  Wegg  might 
call  "human  w^arious."  Says  Governor  Colquitt:  "We  therefore 
will  not  suffer  the  charge  ...  of  defrauding  the  Negro  out  of 
his  vote  to  go  unchallenged.  We  deny,  as  roundly  as  our  enemies 
make  the  charge,  that  the  Negro  is  denied  a  right  to  vote." 

He  speaks  for  the  whole  South.  He  addresses  himself  to  the 
"alleged  suppression  of  the  negro  vote  in  the  South,"  just  as  Mr. 
Watterson  addresses  himself  to  "a  claim  .  .  .  that  the  negro 
vote  is  suppressed  ...  by  the  white  people  of  the  South." 
True,  Governor  Colquitt  speaks  especially  for  Georgia,  but  he 
distinctly  offers  Georgia  as  a  fair  sample  of  all  the  Southern 
States,  and  claims  for  the  men  on  "  the  roll  of  members  elect  from 
Georgia  to  the  next  Congress,  and  in  fact  that  from  any  other 
Southern  State,"  "a  love  of  truth  and  honesty  that  would  cause 
them  to  refuse  the  presidency  if  it  had  to  be  won  by  fraud  on  any 
one,  black  or  white."  And  Governor  Colquitt  ought  to  know. 
But  who  ought  to  know  better  than  Mr.  Wattei*son?  And  Mr, 
Watterson,  not  some  time  before,  but  six  months  later,  writes : 
"  I  should  be  entitled  to  no  respect  or  credit  if  I  })retended  that 
there  is  either  a  fair  poll  or  count  of  the  vast  overflow  of  black 
votes  in  States  where  there  is  a  negro  majority,  or  that  in  tlie 
nature  of  things  present  there  can  be."  Now,  tlie  woi*st  about 
these  flat  contradictions,  in  a  matter  confessedly  involving  the 
right  to  the  nation's  "  respect  and  credit,"  and  to  a  re{>utation  for 
"  love  of  truth  and  lionesty,"  is  that  they  will  remain  amicahlv 
unsettled.      Kacli   n'spondent  will  sincerely  believe  what  he  has 
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stated,  and  the  whole  circle  of  party  managers  on  their  side  of 
the  issue  will  go  on  playing  "  thimble,  thimble  "  with  the  tor- 
mented question. 

Other  secondary  questions  fare  no  better.  Are  outbreaks  be- 
tween the  two  races  in  the  South  frequently  due  to  political 
causes?  For  twenty  years  we  have  heard  that  they  are  and  that 
they  are  not.  What  says  Senator  Eustis?  He  has  a  divinely  or- 
dered race  antagonism  to  assert,  and  so  tells  us  that,  this  being 
the  cause,  almost  anything  may  be  the  occasion.  "  Some  sudden 
unforeseen  incident,  political,  religious,  educational,  social,  or 
what  not,  may  at  any  moment  arouse  the  passions  of  race  hatred 
and  convulse  society  by  the  outbreak  of  race  conflicts."  To 
him  the  real  cause  of  amazement  is  "  tliat  these  conflicts  are  not 
more  frequent  and  more  bloody."  Exactly;  the  race  antagonism 
theory  does  not  lialf  work.  What  says  Governor  Colquitt? 
*'  Friendly  relations  habitually  exist  between  our  white  and  black 
citizens,  and  are  never  disturbed  except  on  those  occasions  when 
the  exigencies  of  party  politics  call  for  an  agitation  of  race  preju- 
dices." 

YTI.  Such  discre})ancies  are  broad  ;  but  they  shrink  to  narrow- 
ness wlicn  compared  with  Senator  Eustis's  contradictions  of  him- 
self. Is  the  Negro  contented  and  prospering?  There  are  actually 
millions  of  citizens  wanting  to  know.  Let  Mr.  Eustis  answer: 
1.  "  His  [the  Negro's]  craving  for  federal  tutorship  is  still  unsat- 
isfied. The  white  man's  patience  is  to-day  tiixed  as  ever  by  the 
unending  comphiints  of  the  Negro  and  his  friends.  .  .  .  He 
still  yearns  for  this  fruitless  agitation  touching  his  right  and  his 
status.^'  2.  ''This  toUil  want  of  possible  assimilation  ])roduces 
antipathy,  rpuisi  hostility,  between  the  two  races,  North  as  well  as 
Soutli,"  whose  manifestations  "  })oth  races  regard  as  the  incidents 
of  a  struggle  for  suj)r(;rnacy  and  domination."  3.  "H  this  [race 
antr'igonisrn]  were  not  the  ca.se  the  Negro  would  have  the  right  to 
af)fK;aI  to  the  enlighten(!(l  judgment  and  to  the  sense  of  justice  of 
the  Ameriean  people,  t^)  j)rotect  him  Mgainst  tlje  unfeeling  aiTo- 
gance  and  relentless  proscription  which  h<;  has  so  long  endured  as 
the  result  of  thr-  wliite  man's  inU^lerance."  4.  "  Tn  th(^  South  to- 
day he  is  ha})py,  contentecj  and  satisfied  "I     Mr.  Mustis  is  ahnost 

an  violently  out  of  tune  with   himself  as  to  tin;  Negro's  accei)t- 
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ance  of  his  private  social  status,  but  we  shall  not  quote;  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Negro's  entrance  into  private  white  society,  we  again 
protest,  is  entirely  outside  the  circle  of  his  civil  rights.  No  intel- 
ligent advocate  of  a  common  enjoyment  of  all  civil  rights  by 
both  races  has  argued  to  the  contrary,  and  the  present  writer  has 
never  written  a  line  in  favor  of  it.  As  a  moral  and  personal 
question  it  admits,  no  doubt,  of  public  discussion,  but  as  to  its 
connection  with  any  problem  of  political  or  civil  rights  between 
the  two  races,  all  that  needs  recognition  is  that  it  is  completely 
out  of  that  question. 

Such  is  the  conflict  of  testimony  from  the  choicest  witnesses 
on  one  side  of  the  case.  It  is  a  common  saying  on  that  side,  that 
communities  at  a  distance  cannot  understand  this  Negro  problem. 
The  fact  is  quite  overlooked  that  a  large  majority  of  these  com- 
munities no  great  while  back  held  the  very  same  views  about  it 
that  are  still  held  so  largely  in  the  South ;  and  the  very  feminine 
argument  that  opposing  debaters  "  cannot  understand  "  because 
of  "profound  ignorance,"  etc.,  is  only  an  unconscious  way  of 
admitting  that  one's  own  side  cannot  agree  upon  one  full  and 
clear  explanation. 

Fortunately  we  need  not  insist  upon  unifonn  answers  to  these 
questions.  They  are  secondary.  Let  us  only  push  on  to  the 
problem's  main  citadel.  Whenever  it  falls  all  really  dependent 
questions  must  surrender.  And  many  others;  as,  for  instance, 
Must  the  average  mental  and  moral  caliber  of  the  whole  Negro 
race  in  America  equal  that  of  the  white  race,  before  any  Negro 
in  a  Southern  State  is  entitled  to  the  civil  and  political  standing 
decreed  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  except  the  criminal 
and  insane?  Or  this:  Does  the  Negro  throughout  the  domain 
of  civil  rights  enjoy  impersonal  but  individual  consideration,  or 
is  he  subjected  to  a  merely  class  treatment?  The  nation  is  tired 
of  contradictory  answers  to  these  questions.  We  can  waive  them, 
if  only  such  chosen  witnesses  as  these  Southern  writers  in  the 
Forum  will  answer  this:  Do  you,  with  any  large  part  of  the 
white  citizens  of  your  State,  include,  in  your  definition  of  public 
or  civil  rights,  all,  and  only,  the  rights  that  go  with  one's  simple 
membership  in  the  commimity  and  do  not  depend  on  his  pei'sonal 
identity;  and  are  you  and  they  in  favor  of  giving  all  citizens  of 
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your  State  one  common  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights 
as  thus  defined?  This  is  not  a  national  party  question.  The 
Democratic  Party  is  answering  both  yea  and  nay  to  this  in  various 
parts  of  the  Union.  The  national  party  question  is,  whether  the 
federal  government  may  compel  the  people  of  a  State  to  answer 
yea  against  their  will.  We  waive  that  question.  Will  you,  gen- 
tlemen, answer  the  question  we  ask? 

Or  if  3'ou  can  show  good  reason  why  you  should  not,  will  you 
answer  a  yet  simpler  one :  If  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count — not 
"a  fair  ballot  and  a  free  count, "  as  a  governor  of  Alabama  once 
said  with  beaming  irony  when  he  thought  all  at  table  were  of  one 
stripe — if  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count  should  seem  about  to  decide 
that  neither  the  Negro  nor  the  white  man  may  enjoy  the  exclusive 
j)ower  to  fix  or  hold  the  opposite  race  in  a  separate  status  as  to 
political  and  civil  riglits  as  above  defined,  would  you  or  any  large 
part  of  the  white  citizens  of  your  State  allow  and  protect  that 
free  ballot  and  fair  count  and  stand  bv  its  decision?  Look  at 
this  question  closely.  It  is  not  one  upon  which  American  political 
parties  can  honestly  divide.  It  is  the  question  whether  the 
American  government  shall  or  shall  not  be  a  government  "  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  peoj)le,"  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion's definition  of  who  the  people  are.  We  beg  to  be  believed 
that  every  word  lifrc  written  is  uttered  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and 
civil  fraternity.  We  Ix'lieve  that  to  these  two  questions  a  true 
American  lovaltv  can  in  (;aliii  roflcction  i^ive  but  one  answer. 
But  we  as  sincerely  lu'lieve  that  these  gentlemen  on  \\\v  otlicr 
side  arc  as  honorable  and  l<jyal  in  their  intentions  and  arc  as 
sincere  lovers  of  their  States'  and  thf  nation's  oonimon  welfare 
as  they  certainly  are  (•<)urt<'(>us  in  debate.  We  trust  that  loyalty 
and  courtesy  for  an  answer. 

G.  W.  Cahle. 
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More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  writer  ventured  the  predic- 
tion that  the  short  but  eventful  lifetime  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, the  downfall  of  slavery,  and  the  resulting  conditions  of 
Southern  life  would  furnish  to  the  future  American  novelist  his 
richest  and  most  striking  material.  At  that  time  he  was  entirely 
unknown  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  is  now 
generally  supposed  to  have  turned  his  attention  in  this  direction 
more  from  political  bias  than  from  any  literary  or  artistic  attrac- 
tion which  it  offered.  The  exact  converse  was  in  fact  true ;  the 
romantic  possibility  of  the  situation  appealed  to  him  even  more 
vividly  than  its  political  difhculty,  though,  as  is  always  the  case  in 
great  national  crises,  the  one  was  unavoidably  colored  by  the  other. 
Slavery  as  a  condition  of  society  has  not  yet  become  separable, 
in  the  minds  of  our  people,  North  or  South,  from  slavery  as  a 
political  idea,  a  factor  of  partisan  strife.  They  do  not  realize 
that  two  centuries  of  bondage  left  an  ineradicable  impress  on 
master  and  slave  alike,  or  that  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
races,  being  marked  by  the  fact  of  color,  is  as  impassable  since 
emancipation  as  it  was  before,  and  perhajxs  even  more  portentous. 
They  esteem  slavery  as  simply  a  dead,  unpleasant  fact  of  wliich 
they  wish  to  hear  nothing  more,  and  regard  any  disparaging  allu- 
sion to  its  results  as  an  attempt  to  revive  a  defunct  political  sen- 
timent. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  literarv^  men  of  the 
North  should  have  looked  upon  wsuch  a  forecast  with  contempt  and 
impatience.  It  seemed  to  them  to  be  not  only  absurd,  but  insjnred 
by  a  malicious  desire  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  an  epoch  which 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  one  to  help  bury  in  impeitetmble  ob- 
livion. Tliat  was  a  foolisli  notion.  A  nation  can  never  bury  its 
j)ast.  A  country's  history  may  jxM-ish  with  it,  but  it  can  never 
outlive  its  history.  Yet  such  was  the  fon'e  of  the  determination 
in  the  Northern  mind  to  taboo  all  allusion  to  tliat  social  condi- 
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tion  which  had  been  the  occasion  of  strife,  that  tlie  editor  of  a 
leading  magazine  felt  called  upon  to  make  emphatic  protest 
against  the  obnoxious  prediction.  "  However  much  of  pathos 
there  maj  have  been  in  the  slave's  life,"  he  said,  with  the  posi- 
tiveness  of  infallibility,  "its  relations  can  never  constitute  the 
groundwork  of  enjoyable  Hction.  The  colored  race  themselves 
can  never  regard  the  estate  of  bondage  as  a  romantic  epoch,  or 
desire  to  perpetuate  its  memories.  Slavery  and  rebellion,  there- 
fore," he  concludes,  "  with  the  conditions  attendant  upon  and  re- 
sulting from  them,  can  never  constitute  a  popular  lield  for 
American  fiction."  Time  is  not  always  prompt  in  its  refutation 
of  bad  logic,  but  in  this  case  he  is  not  chargeable  with  unneces- 
sary delay.  In  obedience  to  a  pronounced  and  undeniable  popu- 
lar demand,  that  very  magazine  lias  given  a  complete  reversal  of 
its  own  emphatic  dictum,  by  publisliing  in  a  recent  number  a  dia- 
lect story  of  Southern  life  written  by  one  of  the  enslaved  race. 

Under  such  circumstances,  however,  it  is  hardly  surj)rising 
that  the  writer's  farther  prediction  should  have  been  regarded  as 
too  absurd  for  refutation.  He  liimsclf  is  ahnost  startled,  as  lie 
looks  at  the  dingy  pages,  to  find  himself  averring,  in  the  very 
glare  of  expiring  conflict,  that  "within  thirty  years  after  the 
close  of  the  war  oi  rebellion  popular  sympathy  will  be  with  those 
who  upheld  the  Confederate  cause  rather  than  with  tliose  by 
whom  it  wa.s  overthrown ;  our  ])()pular  heroes  will  be  Confeder- 
ate leaders;  our  fiction  will  be  Southern  in  its  prevailing  types 
and  distinctively  Southern  in  its  character."  Then;  are  yetseven 
years  U)  elapse  l>efore  the  j)rescribe<l  limit  is  reacluMl,  l)ut  the  })re- 
diction  Ls  alreiwly  almo.st  literally  fulfilled.  Not  only  is  the  e])och 
of  the  war  tlie  favorite  field  of  American  fiction  to-day,  but  the 
Confedenitcs^)ldicr  is  the  popular  horo.  Our  literature  has  become 
not  only  South(!rn  in  ty|)e,  but  distinctly  Confederate  in  sympathy. 
The  federal  or  Union  soldier  is  not  exactly  depreciated,  but  sub- 
ordinated; the;  Northern  typ^*  is  not  <leerie(l,  l)ut  the  Soutlu^rn  is 
preferred.  Thi.s  is  not  because  (jf  any  es.sential  superiority  of  the 
one  or  lack  of  lieroic  attributes  in  the  other,  but  because  senti- 
ment does  not  always  follow  the  lead  of  conviction,  and  romantic 
Hyjnpathy  is  .scarcely  at  all  dependent  upon  merit.  T\]v  writer 
makes  no  pretension  to  having  foreseen  the  events  tiiat  have  oc- 
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curred  in  the  interval  that  has  elapsed.  Even  the  results  he  but 
iniperfeetly  comprehended,  having  no  clear  anticipation  of  the 
peculiar  forms  which  Southern  iiction  would  assume.  The  one 
thing  he  did  perceive,  and  the  causes  of  which  lie  clearly  out- 
lined, was  the  almost  unparalleled  richness  of  Southern  life  of 
that  period  as  a  field  for  fictitious  narrative. 

But  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
American  fiction  of  to-day,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  is  pre- 
dominantly Southern  in  type  and  character.  The  East  and  the 
West  had  already  been  in  turn  the  seat  of  romantic  empire. 
American  genius  has  traced  with  care  each  step  in  the  mysterious 
process  by  which  the  "  dude  "  was  evolved  from  the  Puritan  and 
the  "  cow-boy  "  from  the  pioneer.  From  Cooper  to  Hawthorne, 
the  colonial  and  Eevolutionary  life  of  the  East  was  the  favorite 
ground  of  the  novelist.  The  slavery  agitation  gave  a  glimpse  of 
one  phase  of  Southern  life.  As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  as  if 
to  distract  attention  from  that  unpleasant  fact,  we  were  invited  to 
contrast  American  crudeness  with  English  culture.  Then  the 
Western  type  came  boldly  to  the  front  and  the  world  studied 
the  assimilations  of  our  early  occidental  life ;  its  product  has  not 
yet  been  portrayed.  For  a  time  each  of  these  overshadowed  in 
American  fiction  all  the  others.  Each  was  in  turn  worked  out. 
The  public  relish  for  that  particular  diet  palled,  and  popular 
taste,  which  is  the  tyrant  of  the  realm  of  literature,  demanded 
something  else.  To-day  the  South  has  unquestionably  the  pref- 
erence. Hardly  a  novelist  of  prominence,  except  Mr.  Howells 
and  Mr  James,  but  has  found  it  necessary  to  yield  to  the  pre- 
vailing demand  and  identify  himself  with  Southern  types.  South- 
em  life  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  the  methods  of  the  former. 
It  is  earnest,  intense,  full  of  action,  and  careless  to  a  remarkable 
degree  of  the  trivialities  which  both  these  authors  esteem  the 
most  important  features  of  real  life.  Its  types  neither  subsist  upon 
soliloquy  nor  practice  irrelevancy  as  a  line  art;  they  are  not 
affected  by  a  chronic  self-distrust  nor  devoted  to  anti-climax. 
Yet  despite  these  imperfections  the  public  appetite  seems  to  crave 
their  delineation. 

A  foreigner  studying  our  current  literature,  without  knowl- 
edge of  our  history,  and  judging  our  civilization  by  our  tiotion, 
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would  undoubtedly  conclude  tliat  the  South  was  the  seat  of  in- 
tellectual empire  in  America,  and  the  African  the  chief  romantic 
element  of  our  population.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  it  may  be 
noted  that  a  few  months  ago  every  one  of  our  great  popular  month- 
lies presented  a  "  Southern  story  "  as  one  of  its  most  prominent 
features ;  and  during  the  past  year  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  sto- 
ries and  sketches  furnished  to  newspapers  by  various  syndicates 
have  been  of  this  character. 

To  the  Northern  man,  whose  belief  in  averages  is  so  proiound, 
this  flood  of  Southern  fiction  seems  quite  unaccountable.  He 
recurs  at  once  to  the  statistics  of  illiteracy,  with  an  unfaltering 
belief  that  novels,  poems,  and  all  forms  of  literature  are  a  natural 
and  spontaneous  product  of  the  common-school  system.  He 
sees  that  twenty-eight  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  white  people 
of  the  Soutli  caimot  read  or  write,  and  at  once  concludes  that  in 
literary  production  as  well  as  in  mechanical  and  financial  achieve- 
ment tlie  North  must  of  necessity  excel,  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion that  it  does  in  capacity  to  assimilate  the  literary  product. 

Yet  the  fact  ought  not  to  surprise  any  one.  One  of  tlie  com- 
pensations of  war  is  a  swift  ensuing  excitation  of  the  mental  fac- 
ulties, wliicli  ahnost  always  yields  remarka])lc  results,  '^i^liis  is 
especially  true  when  fortiine  turns  against  a  spirited  and  ambi- 
tiou.s  jjeople.  The  War  of  Kc]>elli(>n  was  a  far  more  terrible  ex- 
perience t()  the  peojile  of  the  South  than  to  those  of  the  North. 
The  liumiliation  resulting  from  defeat  was  intense  and  universal. 
They  had  and  can  liave  no  tide  of  immigration  and  no  rush  of 
business  life  greatly  to  lessen  the  force  of  these  im})ressions, 
while  the  presence  oi  the  Negro  in  nunibei*s  almost  equal  to  the 
whites  prevents  the  possibility  of  forgetting  the  j)ast.  ^I'he  genera- 
tion which  has  grown  upsince  the  warnotonly  has  the  birthmark 
of  the  hour  of  defeat  upon  it,  but  has  been  shape(l  ;in(l  molded 
quite  as  much  by  regret  for  the  old  conditions  as  by  the  diflicul- 
ties  of  the  new.  To  the;  Southern  njan  or  woman,  therefon^,  the 
pfust,  present,  and  futun;  of  S(^uthern  life  is  the  most  interesting 
and  irnportiint  matter  about  which  they  can  possibly  eon(;(M*n 
them.selves.  It  is  tlu^ir  world.  Their  ]iop<'s  and  aspii-ations  are 
bounded  by  its  destiny,  and  their  tliought  is  not  dilute*!  by 
cosnjopolitan    ideas.       Whethei-    s<'ll -absorption    is    an    essential 
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requisite  of  literary  production  or  not,  it  is  unquestionably  true 
that  almost  all  the  noted  writers  of  fiction  have  been  singularly 
enthusiastic  lovers  of  the  national  life  of  which  they  have  been  a 
part.  In  this  respect  the  Southern  novelist  lias*a  vast  advantage 
over  his  Northern  contemporary.  He  has  never  any  doubt.  He 
loves  the  life  he  portrays  and  sincerely  believes  in  its  superlative 
excellence.  He  does  not  study  it  as  a  curiosity,  but  knows  it  by 
intuition.  He  never  sneers  at  its  imperfections,  but  worships 
even  its  defects. 

The  Southern  writer,  too,  has  a  curiously  varied  life  from 
which  he  may  select  his  types,  and  this  life  is  absolutely  terra 
incognita  to  the  Northern  mind.  The  "  Tyrant  of  Broomsedge 
Cove  "  may  have  a  parallel  on  every  hillside;  Mrs.  Burnett's 
miraculously  transformed  "  poor- white  "  Cinderellas  may  still  use 
the  spiings  for  pier-glasses ;  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  quaintness, 
Chestnut's  curious  realism,  or  the  dreamy  idealism  that  still 
2)aints  the  master  and  the  slave  as  complements  of  a  remembered 
millennial  state :  any  of  these  may  be  a  true  picture  of  this  life 
so  far  as  the  Northern  man's  knowledge  or  conception  is  con- 
cerned. He  has  a  conventional  "Southern  man,"  a  conventional 
"  poor  white, "  with  a  female  counterpart  of  each  already  fitted 
out  in  his  fancy ;  and  as  long  as  the  author  does  not  seriously  dis- 
turb these  preconceptions,  the  Northern  reader  likes  the  South- 
ern story  because  it  is  full  of  life  and  fire  and  real  feeling.  And 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  does,  for  it  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  luxury 
to  the  novel  reader  to  find  a  story  in  which  the  charactei*s  have 
any  feeling  beyond  a  self-conscious  sensibility  which  seems  to 
give  them  a  deal  of  trouble  without  ever  ripening  into  motive 
or  resulting  in  achievement. 

It  is  noteworthy  in  this  revival  that  the  Negro  and  the  poor 
white  are  taking  rank  as  by  far  the  more  interesting  elements  of 
Southern  life.  True,  the  dashing  Confederate  cavalier  holds  his 
place  pretty  well.  It  is  rather  odd  that  he  was  always  a  "  cava- 
lier " ;  but,  so  far  as  our  fiction  is  concerned,  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  Confederate  infantry.  Still,  even  the  *'  cava- 
lier "  has  come  to  need  a  foil,  just  as  Dives  required  a  Lazarus, 
and  with  like  result — the  beggar  has  oversliadowed  his  ]Kiti-oii. 
In  literature  as  well  as  in  ])olitics,  the  poor  white  is  having  the 
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best  of  the  Southern  renaissance.  The  sons  of  schoolmasters 
and  overseers  and  even  "  crappers  "  have  come  to  the  fore  in  the 
"New  South,"  and  the  poor  white  is  exalted  not  only  in  his 
offspring  but  in  literature.  There  are  infinite  possibilities  in  the 
poor  white  of  either  sex;  and  as  the  supply  is  limited  to  the 
South,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  not  during 
the  next  half  century  become  to  the  fiction  of  the  United  States 
what  the  Highlander  is  to  Scottish  literature — the  only  "  inter- 
esting "  white  character  in  it. 

But  the  Negro  has  of  late  developed  a  capacity  as  a  stock 
character  of  fiction  which  no  one  ever  dreamed  that  he  possessed 
in  the  good  old  days  when  he  was  a  merchantable  commodity.  It 
must  be  admitted,  too,  that  the  Southern  writers  are  "  working 
him  for  all  he  is  worth,"  as  a  foil  to  the  aristocratic  types  of  the 
land  of  heroic  possibilities.  The  Northern  man,  no  matter  what 
his  prejudices,  is  apt  to  think  of  the  Negro  as  having  an  individ- 
uality of  liis  own.  To  the  Southern  mind,  he  is  only  a  shadow — 
an  incident  of  another's  life.  As  such  he  is  invariably  assigned 
one  of  two  roles.  In  one  he  figures  as  the  devoted  slave  who 
serves  and  sacrifices  for  his  master  and  mistress,  and  is  content 
U)  live  or  die,  do  good  or  evil,  for  those  to  whom  he  feels  himself 
under  infinite  obligation  for  the  privilege  of  living  and  serving. 
There  were  such  miracles  no  donbt,  but  they  were  so  rare  as 
never  to  have  lost  the  miraculous  character.  The  other  favorite 
aspect  of  the  Negro  character  from  the  p(jint  of  view  of  the 
Stjutheni  fictionist,  is  that  of  the  poor  "nigger"  to  whom  liberty 
lijus  brought  only  misfortune,  and  who  is  relieved  by  the  disinter- 
estc<l  friendship  of  some  whit(;  man  whose  property  he  once  was. 
TIktc  are  such  cases,  too,  but  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  de- 
stroy th(;  charm  of  novelty.  About  the  Negro  as  a  man,  with  hopes, 
fears,  and  aspirations  like  (Ahcr  men,  our  literature  is  very  nearly 
silent.  Much  hfus  been  written  of  the  slave  and  something  of  the 
freedman,  but  thus  far  no  one  hius  been  found  able  to  weld  the 
new  lif(!  to  the  old. 

Tlii.s  indeed  i.s  the  great  diffieulty  to  be  overcome.  As  soon 
'di>>  tlu«  Aineri(;an  Negro  seeks  to  ris(^  abov(5  the  level  of  th<'  former 
time,  h(^  finds  himself  eonfronted  witii  the  past  of  his  raei;  nnd 
tlie  woes  c>f  his  kindred.      It  is  to  liim  not  only  a  record  of  sul>- 
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jection  but  of  injustice  and  oppression.  The  "  twice-told  tales  " 
of  his  childhood  are  animate  with  ranklinsj  memories  of  wrongs. 
Slavery  colored  not  only  the  lives  but  the  traditions  of  his  race. 
With  the  father's  and  the  mother's  blood  is  transmitted  the  story, 
not  merely  of  their  individual  wrongs  but  of  a  race's  woe,  which 
the  impenetrable  oblivion  of  the  past  makes  even  more  terrible 
and  which  the  sense  of  color  will  not  permit  him  to  forget.  The 
white  man  traces  his  ancestry  back  for  generations,  knows 
whence  they  came,  where  they  lived,  and  guesses  what  they 
did.  To  the  American  Negro  the  past  is  only  darkness  replete 
with  unimaginable  horrors.  Ancestors  he  has  none.  Until 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had  no  record  of  his  kindred. 
He  was  simply  one  number  of  an  infinite  "  no  name  series." 
He  had  no  father,  no  mother;  only  a  sire  and  dam.  Being  bred 
for  market,  he  had  no  name,  only  a  distinguishing  appellative, 
like  that  of  a  horse  or  a  dog.  Even  in  comparison  with  these 
animals  he  was  at  a  disadvantage;  there  was  no  "herdbook  "  of 
slaves.  A  w^ell-bred  horse  may  be  traced  back  in  his  descent  for 
a  thousand  years,  and  may  show  a  hundred  strains  of  noble 
blood ;  but  even  this  poor  consolation  is  denied  the  eight  mil- 
lions of  slave-descended  men  and  women  in  our  country. 

The  remembrance  of  this  condition  is  not  pleasant  and  can 
never  become  so.  It  is  exasperating,  galling,  degrading.  Eveiy 
freedman's  life  is  colored  by  this  shadow.  The  farther  he  gets 
away  from  slavery,  the  more  bitter  and  terrible  will  be  his  mem- 
ory of  it.  The  wrong  that  was  done  to  his  forebears  is  a  continu- 
ing and  self -magnifying  evil.  This  is  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  conditions  of  the  past ;  no  kindness  can  undo  it ;  no  success 
can  blot  it  out.  It  is  the  sole  inheritance  the  bondman  left  his 
issue,  and  it  must  grow  heavier  rather  than  lighter  until  the  very 
suggestion  of  inequality  has  disappeared — if  indeed  such  a  time 
shall  ever  come. 

The  life  of  the  Negro  as  a  slave,  freedman,  and  racial  outcast 
offers  undoubtedlv  the  richest  mine  of  ronumtic  material  that  has 
o})encd  to  the  English-speaking  novelist  since  the  Wizard  of  the 
North  discovered  and  depicted  the  common  life  of  Scothmd. 
The  Negro  as  a  man  has  an  immense  advantage  over  tlie  Negro  as 
a  servant,   being  an  altogether  new   character   in    tietion.     Tlio 
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slave's  devotion  to  the  master  was  trite  in  the  remote  antiquity 
of  letters ;  but  the  slave  as  a  man,  with  his  hopes,  his  fears,  his 
faith,  has  been  touched,  and  only  touched,  by  the  pen  of  the 
novelist.  The  traditions  of  the  freedman's  fireside  are  richer  and 
far  more  tragic  than  the  folk-lore  which  genius  has  recently  put 
into  his  quaint  vernacular.  The  freedman  as  a  man — not  as  a 
"brother  in  black,"  with  the  curse  of  Cain  yet  upon  him,  but  a 
man  with  hopes  and  aspirations,  quick  to  suffer,  patient  to  endure, 
full  of  hot  passion,  fervid  imagination,  desirous  of  being  equal  to 
the  best — is  sure  to  be  a  character  of  enduring  interest. 

The  mere  fact  of  having  suffered  or  enjoyed  does  not  imply 
the  power  to  portray ;  but  the  Negro  race  in  America  has  other 
attributes  besides  mere  imagination.  It  has  absorbed  the  best 
blood  of  the  South,  and  it  is  quite  within  the  possibilities  that  it 
may  itself  become  a  power  in  literature,  of  which  even  the  descend- 
ants of  the  old  regime  shall  be  as  j)roud  as  they  now  are  of  the 
dwellers  in  "  Broomsedge  Cove  "  and  on  the  "  Great  Smoky." 

Pathos  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  enduring  fiction.  Agony  is 
the  key  of  immortality.  The  ills  of  fate,  iiTcparable  misfortune, 
untoward  but  unavoidable  destiny:  these  are  the  things  that 
make  for  enduring  fame.  The  "  realists  "  profess  to  be  truth-tell- 
ers, but  are  in  fact  the  worst  <jf  falsifiers,  since  they  tell  only  the 
weakest  and  meanest  part  of  the  grand  truth  which  makes  up  tlie 
continued  story  of  every  life.  As  a  rule,  humanity  is  in  serious 
earnest,  and  loves  to  liave  its  sympathy  moved  with  woes  that  are 
heavy  enough  to  leave  an  impress  of  actuality  on  the  heart. 
Sweetmeats  may  afford  greater  scope  for  tlie  skill  of  the  cJicJ]  but 
it  is  "the  roast  beef  of  old  England  "  that  "sticks  to  the  ribs" 
and  nourishes  a  race  of  giants.  Dainties — peacocks'  tongues  and 
sparrows'  brains — may  i)ring  deli^dit  to  the  epicure  who  loves  to 
clo.sc  his  eyes  and  dream  that  he  detects  the  hint  of  a  Ihivor; 
but  tiie  strong  man  despises  neutral  things  and  a  vigorous  peo- 
])le  demand  a  vigorous  literature. 

It  is  the  poet  of  action  whose  clutch  on  tin;  hum.'in  soul  is 
eU^nial,  not  the  professor  of  analytics  or  the  hieroj)hant  of  doubt 
and  unc(;rt^'iinty.  In  sinc<;rity  of  passion  and  aspiration,  as  well  as 
in  the  woefulncss  and  humiliatic^n  that  attended  its  downfall,  the 
hist^ify  of  the  Confederacy  stands  j)r(*-(*rnincnt  in  human  cjxx'hs. 
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Everything  about  it  was  on  a  grand  scale.  Everything  was  real 
and  sincere.  The  soldier  fought  in  defense  of  his  home,  in  vindi- 
cation of  what  he  deemed  his  right.  There  was  a  proud  assump- 
tion of  superiority,  a  regal  contempt  of  their  foe,  which,  like  Hec- 
tor's boastf ulness,  added  wonderfully  to  the  pathos  of  the  result. 
Then,  too,  a  civilization  fell  with  it — a  civilization  full  of  won- 
derful contrasts,  horrible  beyond  the  power  of  imagination  to  con- 
ceive in  its  injustice,  cruelty,  and  barbarous  debasement  of  a 
subject  race,  yet  exquisitely  charming  in  its  assumption  of  pas- 
toral purity  and  immaculate  excellence.  It  believed  that  the 
slave  loved  his  chains  and  was  all  the  better  physically  and  mor- 
ally for  wearing  them. 

But  then  came  the  catastrophe,  and  all  was  changed.  The 
man  who  fights  and  wins  is  only  common  in  human  esteem. 
The  downfall  of  empire  is  always  the  epoch  of  romance.  The 
brave  but  unfortunate  reap  always  the  richest  measure  of  im- 
mortality. The  roundheads  are  accounted  base  and  common  real- 
ities, but  the  cavaliers  are  glorified  by  disaster.  In  all  history, 
no  cause  had  so  many  of  the  elements  of  pathos  as  that  which 
failed  at  Appomattox,  and  no  people  ever  presented  to  the  novel- 
ist such  a  marvelous  array  of  curiously  contrasted  lives.  Added 
to  the  various  elements  of  the  white  race  are  those  other  excep- 
tional and  unparalleled  conditions  of  this  epoch,  sprmging  from 
"race,  color,  and  previous  condition  of  servitude."  The  domi- 
nant class  itself  presents  the  accumulated  pathos  of  a  million  ab- 
dications. "We  are  all  poor  whites  now,"  is  the  touching  phrase 
in  which  the  results  of  the  conflict  are  expressed  with  instinctive 
accuracy  by  those  to  whom  it  meant  social  as  well  as  political 
disaster.  It  is  a  truth  as  yet  but  half  appreciated.  The  level  of 
Caucasian  life  at  the  South  must  hereafter  be  run  from  the  bench- 
line  of  the  poor  white,  and  there  cannot  be  any  leveling  upward. 
The  distance  between  its  upper  and  lower  strata  cannot  be  main- 
tained ;  indeed  it  is  rapidly  disap})earing.  To  the  woefulness  of  the 
conquered  is  added  the  pathos  of  a  myriad  of  deposed  sovereigns. 
Around  them  will  cluster  the  halo  of  romantic  glory,  and  the 
epoch  of  their  overthrow  will  live  again  in  American  liteniturt\ 

It  matters  not  whence  the  great  names  of  the  litoniry  epoch 
which  is  soon  to  dawn  may  derive  their  origin.     No  doubt  theiv 
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is  something  of  truth  in  Herbert  Spencer's  suggestion,  that  the 
poets  and  novelists  as  well  as  the  rulers  of  the  future  will  come 
from  the  great  plains  and  dwell  in  the  shadows  of  the  stern  and 
silent  mountains  of  the  West.  Greatness  is  rarely  born  where 
humanity  swarms.  Individual  power  is  the  product  of  a  wide 
horizon.  Inspiration  visits  men  in  solitude,  and  the  Infinite  comes 
nearer  as  the  finite  recedes  from  the  mental  vision ;  only  solitude 
must  not  be  filled  with  self.  No  solitary,  self -imprisoned  for  his 
own  salvation,  ever  sang  an  immortal  strain ;  but  he  that  taketh  the 
woes  of  a  people  into  the  desert  with  him,  sees  God  in  the  burn- 
ing bush.  Method  is  but  half  of  art — its  meaner  half.  Inspira- 
tion gives  the  better  part  of  immortality.  Homer's  heroes  made 
his  song  undying,  not  his  sonorous  measures;  and  the  glow  of 
English  rnanfulness  spreads  its  glamour  over  Shakespeare's  lines, 
and  makes  him  for  all  ages  the  poet  from  whom  brave  men  will 
draw  renewed  strength  and  the  unfortunate  get  unfailing  conso- 
lation. Scott's  loving  faith  in  a  chivalry  which  perhaps  never 
existed,  not  only  made  his  work  imperishable,  but  inspires  with 
healthful  aspiration  every  reader  of  his  shining  pages. 

Because  of  these  things  it  is  that  the  South  is  destined  to  be 
the  Ilesperides  Garden  of  American  literature.  We  cannot  foretell 
the  form  its  pnxluct  will  wear  or  even  guess  its  character.  It 
may  be  sorrowful,  exultant,  aspiring,  or  perhaps  terrible,  but  it  will 
certainly  I>e  great — greater  than  we  have  hitherto  known,  because 
its  causative  forces  are  mightier  than  those  which  have  shaped  the 
productive  energy  of  the  past.  That  its  period  of  liighest  excellence 
will  soon  be  attained  there  is  little  room  to  doubt.  The  history 
of  literature  shows  that  it  is  those  who  were  cradle*!  amid  the 
smoke  of  }).'ittl(»,  the  sons  and  d.'iughters  of  heroes  yet  red  with 
slaughter,  the  inheritors  of  national  wo(5  or  racial  degradation, 
who  have  given  utterance  to  the  loftiest  strains  of  genius.  Be- 
cause of  the  exceeding  woefulncss  of  a  not  too  recent  past,  there- 
fore, ancl  the  abiding  horror  of  unavoidable  conditions  which  are 
the  siid  inhcritancf;  of  the  present,  we  may  eonfid(M)tly  look  for 
tlic  cliildnm  of  soldiers  and  of  slaves  to  [idvjinec^  Anierienn  litera- 
ture to  the  very  front  rank  of  thnt  immortal  pro(;ession  whose 
wnig  is  the  eternal  refrain  of  renienib(*red  agony,  before  the  birth- 
hr>ur  f)f  the  twentieth  century  shall  strike. 

Alhion    W.   ToriKJKE. 
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The  sudden  collapse,  early  in  August,  of  prison  industries  in 
New  York,  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  prison  bill  in 
the  extraordinary  legislative  session  in  July,  is  likely  to  precip- 
itate throughout  the  country  a  crisis  of  prison  labor  agitation. 
The  bugbear  of  prison  labor  competition  has  always  occasioned 
some  uneasiness  among  timid  manufacturers  and  mechanics ;  and 
this  feeling  partisan  politicians  have  for  their  own  purposes  en- 
couraged, while  sincere  philanthropists  and  those  who  make  a 
profession  of  philanthropy  have  also  contributed  to  the  agitation. 
As  early  as  1775,  when  Howard  first  visited  the  prison  at  Ghent, 
in  Belgium,  then  newly  erected,  its  features  of  task  work,  com- 
plete separation  of  the  prisoners  at  night,  and  concession  to  them 
of  a  share  in  the  earnings,  drew  from  him  the  exclamation  that 
it  was  "a  noble  institution."  But  in  1788  that  prison  was  in  a 
miserable  condition  of  demoralization,  because  the  Emperor 
Joseph  had,  at  the  solicitation  of  a  few  manufacturers,  decreed 
that  all  productive  work  should  cease.  In  America  and  in  some 
European  countries  a  more  indirect  method  of  destruction  has 
been  pursued.  Whatever  system  of  industry  happens  to  be  in  use 
in  the  prisons  is  attacked  and  discredited,  and  another  system 
substituted,  till  the  public  grows  weary  of  the  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  game  between  the  state  account  and  the  contract 
systems.  Then  the  real  purpose  is  revealed,  and  the  open  attack 
is  made  to  destroy  all  productive  prison  industries.  New  York 
succumbs  in  this  "presidential  year,"  and  other  States  are  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  example.  Will  they  follow?  Will  even 
New  York  continue  to  maintain  her  criminals  in  idleness? 

It  never  was  otherwise  than  cruel,  demoralizing,  and  danger- 
ous to  keep  prisoners  in  idleness ;  the  mischief  of  such  a  coui*se 
would  be  incomparably  greater  now  than  ever  before.  The  nar- 
row, corridored  rooms  or  cells  of  most  penitentiaries,  four  to  tive 
feet  wide  by  seven  feet  long  and  liigh,  intended  to  be  little  more 
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than  lodging-places  for  the  night,  cannot  long  confine  men  with- 
out producing  physical  and  psychical  degeneracy — the  now  rec- 
ognized source  of  anti-social  or  criminal  conduct  and  of  moral 
corruption.  The  cruelty  of  constant  confinement  in  the  cells 
cannot  be  endui'ed  by  either  the  prisoner  or  the  public  sense ; 
the  haggard  pallor  of  prisoners  so  confined  shocks  the  beholder 
and  excites  his  sympathies.  Such  confinement  will  create  in 
society  a  pariah  class.  It  will  increase  the  volume  and  the  cost 
of  crime.  The  released  criminals  will  carry  everywhere  the  con- 
tagion of  a  moral  pestilence,  ultimately  endangering  the  public 
peace,  because  the  dissemination  of  such  an  evil  is  by  geometri- 
cal rather  than  by  arithmetical  progression.  To  obviate  such 
consequences  various  impracticable  schemes  have  been  proposed 
and  tried,  such  as  penal  labor,  the  tread-wlieel,  the  crank,  the 
shot  drill,  transportation  to  penal  colonies,  employment  upon 
government  works,  roads,  etc. ;  and  the  latest  novelty,  that  of  the 
prison  bill  of  the  New  York  legislature,  employing  the  8,000  or 
more  convicts  in  the  prisons,  reformatories,  and  penitentiaries 
exclusively  in  the  production,  without  machinery,  of  domes- 
tic utensils  and  common  supplies  for  the  penal  and  charitable 
institutions  of  the  State.  Penal  lal)or  has  been  practically  aban- 
doned throughout  the  jjrisons  of  all  countries;  it  has  proved  to 
be  not  deterrent  in  its  effects,  and  the  brutalizing,  ])ernieious  in- 
fluences of  it  vastly  outweigh  its  supposed  advantages.  The 
introduction  into  the  prisons  of  penal  labor  in  place  of  jiroductivc 
industries  was  confessedly  a  blunder.  In  England  the  trans])orta- 
tion  of  criminals  has  been  abandoned.  The  work  accomplished  by 
the  transj)orte<l  convicts  in  buihling  roads,  reclaiming  wild  lands, 
constructing  l^ridgcs,  wharves,  and  buildings  was  accompani(Ml 
with  great  monetary  co.st,  demoralization  of  the  convicts  them- 
selves, damage  to  the  social  condition  of  tlic  colonies,  and  injury 
to  the  home  country,  trans|)ortation  becoming,  it  is  said,  a  strong 
inducement  to  crime.  We  are  told,  also,  that  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  PVench  convi(;t  colony  of  New  Caledonia  is  most  un- 
satisfact^)ry,  and  that  the  French  Hystcm  of  transj)ortation  for 
crime  cannot  be  alhjwed  to  continue.  Thus  the  experience  of  older 
countries  is  altogether  against  trying  tlie  trans})ortation  experi- 
ment in  America;  besides,  it  is  shirking  duty  to  send  away  out 
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of  sight  tlie  troublesome  members  of  a  community,  there  to  revel 
in  their  abominations.  The  natural  and  proper  action  of  civilized 
society  toward  the  criminal  is  to  tighten  its  grasp  rather  than 
relax  it.  Transportation  never  has  solved,  nor  can  it  solve,  the 
prison  labor  question,  for  transportation  is  wrong  in  principle; 
the  duty  to  regulate  and  restrain  the  vicious  cannot  be  thus 
avoided  by  the  state. 

Convict  gangs  are  also  objectionable,  and  for  similar  reasons. 
There  is  no  true  economy  in  them,  for  the  work  the  prisoners 
do  in  convict  gangs  could  be  done  as  cheaply  by  citizens,  if  ac- 
count be  taken  of  the  cost  of  transporting  the  prisoners  and  sup- 
plies, the  greatly  increased  expense  for  officers  and  guards,  and 
the  comparatively  small  amount  of  labor  accomplished.  Even 
if  a  saving  were  effected,  the  moral  corruption  inseparable 
from  convict  camps  and  emanating  from  them  w^ould  intei-pose 
an  insuperable  objection  to  the  system.  There  is  abundance  of 
official  and  private  authentic  information  to  substantiate  this 
statement  as  to  the  convict  gangs  in  some  of  the  Southern  States 
and  on  English  public  works.  If  yellow  fever  patients  may  prop- 
erly be  quarantined  to  prevent  infection,  much  more  should  the 
vices  and  crimes  of  convicted  criminals  from  the  slums  of  society 
be  quarantined  within  the  inclosure  of  prison  establish ^nents 
until  a  cure  is  effected.  The  fever  patients  are  permitted  to  go 
forth  only  when  they  have  procured  a  bill  of  health,  but  it  is 
proposed  to  send  abroad  through  the  agricultural  districts  and 
among  a  peaceful  people  an  army  of  metropolitan  criminals,  upon 
a  judicial  certificate  of  unhealthiness,  carrying  a  contagion  that 
neither  guards  nor  doctors  can  control.  But  the  strongest  objec- 
tion to  penal  labor,  transportation,  and  convict  gangs  is  that  they 
do  not  prepare  tlie  prisoner  for  peaceful  jnirsuits  on  his  release 
from  custody ;  on  the  contrary,  they  contribute  to  untit  him  for 
citizenship,  thus  increasing  instead  of  diminishing  the  danger 
from  his  liberation. 

The  impracticability  of  employing  the  prisoners  of  tlie  coun- 
try upon  "  such  articles  as  are  commonly  needed  and  used  in  tlio 
public  institutions  for  clothing  and  other  necessary  supplies," 
is  demonstrated  in  the  State  of  New  York,  wliere  the  convicts 
remain  practically  idle  notwitlistaiiding  tlie  requirement  of  the 
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statute  that  prisoners  sliall  be  so  employed,  and  that  no  article 
shall  be  purchased  by  the  institutions  unless  the  same  cannot  be 
furnished  by  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons.  The  prisons  usu- 
ally, and  the  charitable  institutions  frequently,  provide,  as  far 
as  possible,  their  own  supplies  by  the  labor  of  prisoners  and  in- 
mates. Only  a  small  number  of  them,  however,  are  occupied  in 
this  way,  so  that  few  requisitions  are  made  and  no  additional  em- 
ployment or  but  little  is  pro\dded.  I  have  estimated  that  not 
more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  articles  needed  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  State  institutions  can  be  supplied  from  prison-made 
goods,  and  this  estimate  is  confirmed  by  one  published  in  the 
"  International  Kecord  "  for  August.  To  limit,  then,  the  employ- 
ment of  prisoners  to  furnishing  institution  supplies  would  confine 
the  output  of  all  prison  labor  for  a  year  to  the  trifling  aggregate 
of,  say,  $30,000  for  Wisconsin,  $50,000  for  Illinois,  $100,000 
for  New  York.  Now,  inasmuch  as  supplies  for  each  institution 
are  already  provided,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  by  the  labor  of  its 
own  inmates,  this  scheme  leaves  the  convicts  still  unoccupied. 

Handicraft  work  without  machinery  is  a  proposal  that  finds 
favor  with  some  amateur  penoh)gists,  especially  with  foreigners 
from  countries  wliere  the  American  factory  system  does  not  pre- 
vail; and  the  advocates  of  cellular  confinement  of  criminals,  as 
in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  defend  handicraft 
work  presumably  because  the  use  (;f  manufacturing  machinery  is 
incompatible  with  the  cellular  system.  The  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics  at  Washington  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  recommending 
exclusion  of  machinery  from  ])risons;  Massachusetts  has  adopted 
this  view  and  incorporated  it  in  her  laws;  and  New  York,  in  the 
firison  bill  of  1888,  enacts  that  "No  motive  ])OWcr  miichinery  foi- 
manufacturing  purposes  shall  be  placed  or  used  in  any  of  the 
penal  institutions  of  tlie  State."  AVhy  exclude  machinery  from 
the  prisons?  Is  it  to  diminish  the  productiveness  of  labor  and 
increase  proportionately  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  of  articles  of 
utility?  If  so,  then  for  whose  ])enclit?  Is  not  that  th(;  true 
public;  policy  whi<ih  seeks  ever  to  reduce  the  ncicessarv  eost  of 
living?  and  shall  private  or  class  intt-icsts  be  allowed  to  fatten  at 
the  eost  of  the  public  welfare?     An;   the  poor  to  be   ?-e(|uire(l  to 

j»ay  more  for  shirts,  shoes,  coats,  furniture,  and  (h^nicstic  utensils, 
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and  besides  pay  their  sliare  for  maintaining  prisoners  in  idleness, 
that  somebody  or  some  class  may  profit  by  it?  Will  legislatures 
knowingly  impose  such  a  burden  upon  the  jDoor,  who  are  least 
able  to  bear  it?  If  it  is  replied  that  prison  labor  with  machinery 
does  not  actually  cheapen  the  market  value  of  useful  articles, 
then,  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  what  is  the  reason  of  the  outcry 
against  the  alleged  injurious  competition  and  of  the  demand  to 
exclude  machinery?  It  has  been  said  that  machinery  should 
be  excluded  in  order  that  prisoners  may  be  more  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  trades.  But  this  is  inconsistent,  for  additional  trades- 
men must  also  increase  the  production.  Besides,  of  what  value 
can  handicraft  trades  be  to  released  criminals  in  this  country, 
seeing  that  they  must  work  in  competition  with  machinery? 
Only  products  of  the  highest  grade,  made  in  comparatively  small 
quantities,  and  requiring  exceptional  skill,  can,  when  made  by 
hand,  yield  a  fair  livelihood.  No;  not  handicraft  work  for 
prisoners  generally.  If  they  are  to  earn  their  living  by  honest 
work  after  their  release,  they  must  work  as  others  do  who  are 
not  criminals ;  the  methods,  the  daily  output  per  man,  the  reward 
to  the  worker,  must  be  substantially  the  same  within  the  prisons 
for  prisoners  as  without  the  prisons  for  free  labor ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  prison  labor  is  to  rehabilitate  the  prisoner.  Moreover,  the 
products  must  touch  an  actual  market ;  this  for  tests  and  to  stim- 
ulate the  operatives. 

When  the  community  shall  come  to  have  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  enormous  injury  which  crime  occasions  to  society,  and 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  true  place  of  industry  in  the  treat- 
ment of  criminals,  then  factitious  opposition  must  cease,  and  the 
matter  of  competition,  whether  more  or  less,  will  be  esteemed  as 
of  only  trifling  importance.  Comprehensively  viewed,  the  com- 
petition of  convicts  employed  in  manufacturing  has  never  been, 
in  any  country,  a  real  public  evil.  The  output  of  prison  manu- 
factures has  never  anywhere  exceeded  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  mechanical  products  of  free  labor;  and  the  isolated  in- 
stances of  alleged  injury  to  private  interests  are  usually  exagger- 
ated, and  often  but  a  figment  of  the  imagination.  Dr.  Falknor 
tells  of  a  German  town,  Wurzburg,  where  the  brushmakors  held 
a  public  meeting,  denounced  the  prison  brushmaking,  and  peti- 
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tioned  tlie  authorities  to  abolish  it  in  the  local  prison,  alleging 
that  their  business  was  ruined  by  the  prison  competition ;  whereas 
in  fact  not  a  brush  had  been  made  in  the  prison  for  five  years 
previous,  so  that  they  could  not  have  suffered  any  injury  at  all. 
It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  prison  products  are  usually  sold  in 
market  at  reduced  price,  because  of  cheap  labor  applied  to  them ; 
on  the  contrary,  prison  goods  ordinarily  bring  the  full  market 
price  of  similar  goods  of  equal  quality  produced  by  free  labor. 
The  writer,  in  marketing  products  of  prison  labor  for  over  thirty 
yeai-s  past,  has  always  found  difficulty  to  meet  the  low  prices  of  free- 
made  wares.  Any  discoverable  effect  upon  market  prices  result- 
ing from  the  sale  of  prison  goods  will  be  found  to  arise  from  the 
additional  supply.  And  is  not  the  reduced  price  of  necessities 
caused  by  increased  production  always  a  public  benefit? 

An  additional  factory  in  any  locality  is  uniformly  recognized 
as  a  desirable  acquisition,  and  the  benefits  it  confers  are  not,  or 
need  not,  be  neutralized  by  the  fact  that  the  factory  is  a  prison. 
In  the  city  below  is  a  shoe  factory  employing  a  hundred  hands. 
The  citizens  would  subscribe  handsomely  rather  than  have  it  re- 
moved out  of  the  place.  Suppose  on  a  given  day  every  operative 
of  the  fact<^;ry  commits  a  felony  and  awaits  sentence.  Why  not 
inclose  the  factory,  place  government  ofiicers  in  charge,  and  let 
the  work  and  the  business  continue?  Make  it  the  prison;  who 
would  say  that  it  is  better  to  stop  the  manufacturing  and  sup- 
port the  prisoners  in  idleness  at  the  ])ublic  expense?  So,  too, 
it  wouM  be  gf>od  policy  to  continue  as  a  j)r()duccr,  whether  in  the 
facUjry  j>rison  in  the  city  or  in  the  State  prison  on  the  hill,  any 
one  of  the  hundred  who  may  have  fallen  into  crime;  and  a  still 
greaUT  public  benefit,  proportionately,  is  gained  when  one  not  a 
workf;r  }>ut  a  thief,  living  })y  what  he  steals  from  his  neighbors, 
i.s  force<l  and  taught  to  live  ])y  earning  rather  than  by  r()l)l)ing. 

The  penitentiary  system  of  tn^ating  crime  cannot  exist  with- 
out j)riHon  eriij}h>yment  more  or  less  productive.  Th(;  very  pur- 
prxse  (;f  it,  namely,  to  protect  society  against  crime  by  rescuing 
criminals  from  their  crimes,  so  that  they  may  be  rcstorcil  to  soci- 
ety H<K>ner  or  later  as  serviceable  citizens,  suj)porting  tluMiiselves 
by  their  f>wn  labor,  must  utU^ly  fail  uiihiss  they  arc  trainc*]  to 
industry  fur  the  sake  of  industry.     Jt  remains,  however,  yet  U) 
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organize  the  labor  of  prisoners  so  as  best  to  promote  its  highest 
value  for  the  purpose  intended,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
actual  or  possible  injurious  competition.  Only  when  this  has 
been  done  can  the  agitation  be  stayed  which  has  well-nigh  ruined 
the  great  penitentiaries  of  New  York,  and  which  menaces  the 
penitentiary  system  throughout  the  country. 

Three  several  specific  objects  are  included  in  any  proper 
prison  labor  system  organized  for  the  public  welfare.  First  of  all, 
the  prisoner  must  be  prepared,  in  his  capabilities  and  his  disposi- 
tion, to  subsist  by  honest  eifort  in  legitimate  pursuits.  Secondly, 
his  labor  in  prison  must  contribute  considerably  toward  his  sup- 
port. Thirdly,  the  products  of  his  labor  must  be  so  marketed  as  to 
minimize  the  effects  of  competition.  To  attain  these  ends,  three 
general  conditions  are  required,  namely :  centralized  control  of  the 
industrial  prisons  in  each  State,  aided  by  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween several  States,  for  the  control  and  conduct  of  prison  labor ; 
classification  of  the  prisoners  in  each  State  into  at  least  two 
classes,  the  corrigible  and  the  incorrigible ;  and  the  employment 
of  prisoners,  mainly  within  the  penitentiaries,  at  mechanical  work, 
solely  under  direction  of  the  State,  without  the  intervention  of 
agents  commonly  termed  contractors. 

Almost  any  experienced  warden  can,  from  his  personal  knowl- 
edge of  them,  easily  draw  up  two  accurate  lists  of  his  prisoners ; 
one  of  such  as  cannot  probably  be  now  reclaimed  to  honesty,  the 
other  of  those  whom  it  is  possible  to  reclaim.  The  incorrigibles 
must  work  for  production  alone,  simply  to  pay  their  way,  and  may 
be  employed  in  certain  large,  coarse  industries  which  shall  be 
monopolized  by  the  State.  If  by  such  monopolization  of  an  indus- 
try private  interests  are  invaded,  let  the  State  properly  compensate 
therefor,  at  the  beginning,  when  injury  can  clearly  be  shown.  The 
State  condemns  to  the  use  of  chartered  railroad  corporations  private 
})roperty,  and  provides  the  means  of  determining  the  amount  of 
compensation  due  owners.  Why  then  should  not  the  State,  when  it 
desires  itself  to  aj^propriate  an  industry  for  the  general  public  gO(^l 
as  concerned  in  the  efiicient  mauagemont  of  its  prisons,  proviilo 
compensation  for  actual  monetary  losses  thereby  occasioned  to  indi- 
viduals? It  is  believed  that  the  payments,  to  be  nuule  on  a  proper 
showing  of  real  damages,  would  be,  or  might  he,  inct)nsid«.M*al)lo 
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in  amount ;  but  ifN^lietlier  these  would  be  large  or  small,  tlie  plan 
seems  equitable,  and  would  remove  every  semblance  of  argument 
against  prison  labor  for  this  class  of  prisoners — the  incorrigibles. 
Let  the  confirmed  criminals,  who  cannot  or  will  not  be  persuaded 
to  live  industriously  and  properly  when  at  liberty,  be  compelled 
to  contribute,  by  their  labor,  while  imprisoned  for  crimes,  toward 
their  own  support.  Who  will  object,  since  nobody  in  particular 
is  injured  and  everybody  is  more  or  less  benefited?  The  par- 
ticular labor  system  for  these  incorrigibles  becomes  now  a  matter 
of  trifling  concern ;  the  tax  payer  alone  is  interested. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  criminals,  the  comgible  class,  esti- 
mated to  comprise  about  two-thirds  of  the  prisoners  in  any  State, 
quite  different  arrangements  must  be  made  with  regard  to  em- 
ployment. The  purpose  now  is  not  merely  profit,  but  rather  re- 
habilitation. Society  requires  that  corrigible  criminals  shall  be 
fitted  for  freedom  in  the  shortest  time,  and  returned  to  be  absorbed 
in  the  orderly  and  provident  population.  If  a  prisoner  of  this 
selected  class  proves  to  be  incorrigible  he  should  be  relegated  to 
his  proper  division,  to  be  employed  in  State-absorbed  industries, 
solely  for  production,  always  provided,  of  course,  that  apparently 
incorrigible  criminals,  on  giving  evidence  of  a  ca])acity  for  im- 
provement, may  be  assigned  to  tlic  higher  classification,  there  to 
receive  preparation,  in  industries  and  othervNnsc,  for  their  safe  re- 
turn to  liberty.  Prisoners  of  the  corrigible  class  should  be  trained 
U)  habits  of  industry  in  the  particular  branches  wherein  they 
should  and  naturally  would  have  been  engaged,  if,  in.stead  of  be- 
coming criminals,  they  liad  rcniaine<l  good  citizens. 

For  this  class  of  prisoners,  in  the  more  populous  States,  un- 
remitting, sy.stcmatif,  mechanical  employment  is  indis])cnsable; 
a  great  diversity  of  occupations  is  nvjuired,  with  the  same  nia(;hin- 
ery  and  the  same  methods  whi(;h  prevail  in  fivv.  shoj)S  or  facto- 
ric»H;  in  quality  of  workmanship  and  in  the  daily  outpiit  j)er  man, 
the  work  of  tin;  prisoners  must  cfpial  that  of  free  labonu's  of 
like  ability  and  experience  engaged  upon  similar  work  outside 
<')f  j)risons;  the  wages  pair!  the  prisoners  should  also  be  the;  same, 
the  j)risoner,  like  tlur  citizen,  paying  fairly  out  of  his  honestly 
earned  wages  for  everything  supjtlied  hijn;  and  the  merchandise 
thus  produced,  of  e(pial  (piality  and  at  ecpial  cost,  must  be  nuir- 
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keted  as  other  merchandise  is  marketed.  Then  the  corrigible 
prisoner  may  be  allowed,  and  should  be  restricted,  to  the  mini- 
mum volume  of  expenditure  properly  and  probably  required 
by  him  in  his  station  after  release ;  and  he  should  also  be  re- 
quired, out  of  his  earnings,  to  contribute  his  proportion  to  main- 
tain the  indigent  of  his  prison  community,  as  frugal  citizens 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  dependent  among  them. 

The  importance  of  industry  in  the  reclamation  of  corrigible 
criminals  is  imperfectly  known,  and  is  therefore  under-estimated ; 
hence  we  have  indifference  and  apathy  about  it.  It  needs  to  be 
known  that  among  causes  of  crime  the  proximate  one  is  very 
often  lack  of  ability  to  earn.  Most  prisoners  are  youthful  and 
improvident ;  not  one  in  one  hundred  has  ever  given  a  thought 
to  providing  properly  for  future  needs.  The  Secretary  of  State 
of  New  York  reports  for  1887,  that  of  the  3,191  persons  convicted 
of  felony  that  year  60.6  per  cent,  were  men  under  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  that  73.8  per  cent,  had  no  trade  or  skilled  occupation. 
It  is  probable  the  26.2  per  cent.,  certified  as  belonging  to  the 
class  of  more  skilled  competency,  were  in  no  sense  well  qualified 
workmen.  The  proportion  of  first  offenders  was  69.1  per  cent.; 
and  of  84,531  persons  convicted  of  misdemeanors,  69.3  per  cent, 
were  first  offenders  or  unknown  to  have  been  previously  convicted. 

The  need  of  industrial  training  and  the  amenability  of  pris- 
oners to  reclamation  by  this  means  are  further  suggested  by  the 
reports  of  the  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn  State  Prisons.  Of  the 
2,536  convicts  in  October,  1887,  64.0  per  cent,  were  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  71.4  per  cent,  were  first  offenders,  and  62.5  per 
cent,  were  without  trades  or  skilled  employments.  If  the  felons 
between  sixteen  and  thirty  years  of  age  diverted  from  the  State 
Prisons  to  the  Elmira  Keformatory  (numbering  747)  be  added  to 
those  in  those  prisons,  to  aid  a  just  calculation  for  States  having  no 
reformatory  for  adults,  the  percentages  are  increased  as  follows: 
72  per  cent,  are  under  thirty  3'ears  of  age,  71  per  cent,  are  fii-st 
offenders,  and  6^  per  cent  are  without  trades  or  occupations  re- 
quiring skill.  Assuming  that  the  statistics  of  Clinton  Prison  are 
substantially  like  those  of  the  other  ])risons,  we  have  in  the  four 
felon  prisons  of  New  York,  including  the  Reformatory,  over 
twenty-five  hundred  ])risoners,  first  offenders  without  the  expo- 
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rience  or  training  needed  in  order  to  earn  a  proper  subsistence. 
What  egregious  folly,  what  inexcusable  public  damage,  to  confirm 
these  prisoners  in  their  inaptitudes  and  in  their  unfitness  for  so- 
ciety, through  their  imprisonment  in  idleness  or  under  factitious 
industrial  conditions!  Indeed,  the  associations  inevitable  in  a 
prison  where  no  systematic  employment  is  provided  will,  when 
added  to  the  stigma  of  State  Prison  confinement,  serve  to  render 
the  prisoner  when  he  is  discharged  more  deeply  incriminated 
than  when  first  committed  to  prison. 

It  is  now  easy  to  avoid  such  disasters  by  putting  prison  labor 
on  its  true  basis  of  reformative  use,  production  for  maintenance, 
with  normalized  competition.  In  most  of  the  States  no  new 
legislation  at  all  is  required,  or  only  a  few  simple  enactments. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts  will  need  to  restore 
to  prison  governors  the  powers  of  which  they  have  been  stripped 
by  recent  laws ;  then,  possibly,  a  mandatory  statute  is  required,  but 
scarcely  any  other  legislation.  The  classification  of  the  prisoners  of 
any  prison,  or  of  a  State,  and  the  selection,  organizing,  and  conduct 
of  industries,  as  proposed,  may  be  quickly  accomplished,  without 
any  considerable  expense  or  diminution  of  earnings,  and  without 
injurious  disturbance  to  any  system  of  prison  discipline;  and  the 
change  will  take  the  prison  labor  question  out  of  politics.  It  has 
also  the  advantages  of  insuring  to  the  State  that  the  prisoner  shall 
earn  properly  for  maintenance ;  it  affords  the  best  possible  labor 
preparation  of  prisoners  for  release,  and  at  the  same  time  swp- 
nlics  the  most  eflective  test  of  their  fitness  for  libertv.  It  also 
has  another  advantiige,  one  that  appeals  to  all  who  know  the  sad 
story  of  families  deprived  of  their  wage-earner  by  his  crimes  and 
imprisonment:  it  affords  opportunity  to  })ennit  or  compel,  as  may 
be  required,  the  corrigible  class  at  least  to  contribute,  by  their 
earnings  and  economies  during  imprisonment,  to  the  support  of 
those  dependent  upon  them. 

Z.    H.    l^KOCKWAY. 
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We  are  slaves  to  the  printers.  Write  as  we  ma}^,  they  spell 
for  us  when  we  print,  and  their  spelling  is  the  worst  in  the  world. 
As  long  as  spelling  was  mere  fashion,  and  variations  in  it  were 
fancies  and  whims,  the  reign  of  the  printing  office  was  tolerable. 
]^ut  science  has  at  last  reached  the  English  language,  worked  over 
its  history,  pointed  out  its  laws,  brought  it  under  the  authority  of 
scholarly  conscience.  There  is  now  a  known  right  and  wrong 
in  it,  in  its  idioms,  its  forms,  its  spelling.  And  the  time  has 
come,  therefore,  for  those  who  have  scholarly  conscience  and  see 
the  right  and  wrong,  to  put  in  a  plea  for  liberty. 

This  plea  may  well  be  addressed  to  the  editors  of  o,ur  periodi- 
cals. The  greater  part  of  the  thoughts  of  our  best  thinkers  and 
ripest  scholars  appears  first  in  our  magazines  and  newspapers. 
The  editors  receive  the  manuscripts,  read  the  proof-sheets,  and 
decide  what  spelling  shall  be  used.  To  them  we  submit  our 
plea  for  liberty.  We  call  upon  them  to  act  as  judges,  interpreters, 
and  administrators  of  law  and  reason,  not  as  mere  arbiters  of 
fashion,  or  autocrats  who  know  no  law  but  their  own  caprices. 
There  are  editors  and  editors.  There  are  some,  certainly,  who 
heartily  sympathize  with  the  spirit  of  this  plea,  but  who  are 
troubled  about  the  laws  which  they  are  asked  to  recognize.  They 
see  the  Germans  improving  their  spelling  3'ear  by  year,  under 
the  direction  of  the  department  of  education.  It  ordei's  all  the 
school  books  to  be  printed  in  corrected  spelling,  and  the  thing 
is  done.  Our  editors  wish  that  we  could  have  our  improvements 
in  language  established  in  some  such  way.  They  wish  that  Con- 
gress would  pass  laws  about  spelling,  or  that  amended  words 
might  be  adopted,  like  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  tliree- 
fourths  of  the  States  voting  for  them.  But  as  it  is,  they 
recognize  the  dictionary  as  sovereign  in  this  realm,  de  facto  if 
not  de  jure^  and  take  its  dicta  for  tlie  on\y  laws. 

It  is  true  that  a  dictionary  ought  to  be  a  corjKia  Jttrt's  ortho- 
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graphici^  and  scientific  dictionaries  are  fast  becoming  sucli.  But 
the  science  of  language  is  only  a  few  years  old.  A  scientific  dic- 
tionary is  grounded  on  a  study  of  all  the  classic  authors,  and  is 
the  work  of  generations.  The  old  dictionaries  are  mainly  aggre- 
orations  of  sundries,  and  some  of  them  the  work  of  collectors  with 
no  scientific  convolutions  in  their  brains.  English  used  to  be 
thought  no  true  language,  but  a  barbarous  mixture  of  dialects, 
most  of  them  unkno^m  dialects ;  German  was  little  known,  and 
Anglo-Saxon,  Icelandic,  and  Celtic  were  far-off  rumors.  Greek, 
Latin,  and  French  had  their  laws,  but  the  rest  were  jargon. 
There  are  dictionaries  now  popular  which  hold  this  pre-scien- 
tific  view.  Stormonth  says  that  the  phonetic  changes  in  English 
cannot  be  exhibited  as  they  are  in  French.  He  knows  nothing 
of  the  work  of  Sweet,  and  Nichol,  and  Murray,  and  other  scientific 
students  of  English,  and  his  etymologies  are  wonderful.  But 
"  Webster's  Unabridged  "  is  a  different  kind  of  work,  and  so  is 
Worcester;  and  there  is  Skeat;  and  the  Oxford  "Historical  Dic- 
tionary "  of  Dr.  Murray  and  our  Century  dictionary  are  in  prog- 
ress. The  next  generation  will  have  English  dictionaries  of  the 
right  sort,  but  no  scholar  now  can  take  any  dictionary  for  a 
fetich. 

This  plea  shall  begin  with  the  most  moderate  claim.  Let  the 
editor  accept  the  authority  of  Webster  and  Worcester.  There  is 
still  a  large  number  of  words  witli  vanant  spellings  which  are 
admitted  \\\U)  the  dictionaries  used  by  authors  and  familiar  to 
printers.  lietween  these  tlie  editor  must  make  his  choice.  The 
plea  is  that  he  make  it  on  grounds  of  reason,  not  of  this  year's 
fashion  among  his  neighbors,  or  his  English  exchanges. 

An  editor  is  obliged  to  choose  from  "  Shakcs})eare,"  "  Sliak- 
spere,"  "  Shaks[>eare,"  and  the  rest.  Those  wlio  mean  to  follow  tlic 
most  common  sj)ening  in  general  literature,  print  "  Shakspeare." 
The  students  of  old  editions,  the  old  English  Siiakespeare  Society, 
and  the  German  Shakespeare  Society  print  "Shakespeare," 
and  the  New  Shakspere  So(Mety  is  good  authority  for  "Shak- 
HfKjrc."  So  too  an  editor  has  to  make  choice  between  "  ian  "  and 
**ean  "  in  "Shakespearian  "  and  "Shakespearean,"  or  "Sh:iksp(v 
rian  "  and  "  Siiakspc'rean."  Both  forms  are  (Mirrentand  approvcMJ, 
and  will  appear  in  his  j)roof-Hheets  day  by  day.     These  are  speci- 
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mens  of  a  host.  The  Grecians  have  brought  ahnost  the  whole  of 
the  Greek  proper  names  into  doubt.  Will  the  editor  let  "  Sok- 
rates  "  be  printed  as  it  stands  in  the  manuscript  of  the  eminent 
professor  whom  he  has  persuaded  to  send  him  an  article?  or 
''  Epikouros,"  or  "  Aischylos  "?  Will  he  print ''  Celt,"  "  Celtic," 
or  "  Kelt,"  "  Keltic;  "  "  Tartar  "  or  "  Tatar  '  ? 

A  good  editor,  even  of  the  simplest  news  sheet,  ought  to 
have  his  reasons.  With  proper  names,  indeed,  it  is  an  accepted 
principle  to  let  persons  decide  the  spelling  of  their  own  names, 
and  that  opens  the  gate  to  whim  and  fancy.  The  "  Cyclopaedia 
of  American  Biography "  tells  us  that  a  son  of  the  stout  old 
presbyterian.  Dr.  Cox,  who  is  now  an  episcopalian  bishop,  has 
adopted  the  spelling  "  Coxe."  And  there  are  "  Smiths "  who 
spell  themselves  "  Smythes."  Our  great  poet,  too,  who  down  in 
Stratford  signed  his  will  "  Shakspere, "  as  the  folk  there  called 
his  family,  up  in  London,  when  he  printed  his  dedications  to 
Southampton,  and  applied  for  a  coat  of  arms  for  his  father, 
magnified  himself  into  "  Shakespeare."  Such  fancies  an  editor 
may  accept.  But  in  general  he  should  be  governed  by  princi- 
ples, and  his  principles  sliould  be  laws  of  language.  It  was  for 
a  long  time  the  prevailing  rule  to  decide  the  forms  of  all  words 
by  authority,  the  ultimate  appeal  being  to  kings  and  lords,  or 
great  authors  or  orators  or  actors,  whose  word  was  law. 

Possibly  Noah  Webster  may  have  been  the  first  to  insist 
that  the  decision  is  not  with  anv  rank  or  class,  but  with  the  whole 
people  who  speak  the  language,  and  that  their  verdict  is  em- 
bodied in  the  laws  of  language,  so  that  the  proper  spelling  is 
that  which  conforms  to  these  laws.  This  is  good  democratic  doc- 
trine, and  good  scientific  doctrine.  Webster  lived,  to  be  sure, 
before  the  rise  of  the  modem  science  of  language,  before  the 
days  of  Bopp  and  Grimm ;  but  he  was  an  able  man,  fairly  com- 
parable with  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
world,  in  a  certain  commanding  attitude  of  common  sense. 

Tlie  two  spellings  "controller"  and  "comptroller,"  are  com- 
mon and  approvtKl  by  authority;  "comptroller"  is  perhaps  more 
common  in  New  York  and  "controller"  elsewhere.  A  New 
York  editor  who  cares  for  nothing  but  the  usage  of  his  neighboi"s 
may  well  enough  print  "comptroller,"  but  he  will  not  do  so  if  ho 
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recognizes  himself  a  debtor  to  his  mother  tongue  and  cultivates  a 
scholarly  conscience.  "  Compt  "  is  no  way  to  spell  "  cont" ;  it  is 
misleading  as  to  the  sound,  and  wasteful  of  time  and  space ;  it  is 
also  deceptive  as  to  etymology.  It  is  imagined  to  be  derived  from 
"  compute  "  instead  of  from  "co?i^ra/'  and  seems  to  tell  us  that  this 
officer  is  a  computer  of  rolls,  instead  of  one  who  keeps  a  counter 
or  check  roll.  Every  editor  has  to  choose  between  "  program  "  and 
"  programme."  "  Program  "  is  the  spelling  of  the  printing  offices 
of  the  country  districts  and  the  free  West.  The  "  patent  insides" 
are  apt  to  betray  their  metropolitan  origin  by  their  "  programmes." 
"  Program  "  is  a  good  dictionary  word,  and  has  been  since  the 
time  of  old  Bailey.  "  Programme  "  is  the  French  form  of  the 
same  original.  The  final  "  me  "  modifies  the  sound  in  French, 
but  in  English  is  a  meaningless  superfluity. 

There  are  many  words  like  these  in  which  two  spellings  are 
in  familiar  use.  There  are  others  which  an  editor  with  awakened 
conscience  would  class  with  them,  though  they  are  not  so  fami- 
liar; for  example,  "tho"and  "though."  "  Tho' "  is  familiar,  to 
be  sure,  to  every  reader  of  Englisli  poetry,  but  the  word  stands 
without  the  apostroplie  in  Worcester's  dictionary,  as  it  does  in 
man}'  classic  pages.  When  our  first  great  American  epic,  "  The 
Columbiad,"  shall  become  a  household  book  for  our  editors,  it 
will  make  *'  tho  "  the  household  spelling,  and  save  the  printer  half 
his  types  and  the  children  many  a  mistake. 

Do  our  editors  know  that  they  have  free  choice  between 
"  iland  "  and  "  island  "?  Worcester's  dictionary  tells  us  in  the 
last  edition  that  "  iland  "  is  the  correct  spelling,  and  it  stands  as 
such  in  its  proper  place  in  the  new  vocabulary.  And  well  it 
may.  There  is  no  "  s  "  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  word,  which  means 
"land  in  water,"  and  has  no  connection  with  "isle,"  from  the 
Latin  insula.  In  middle  English  it  never  has  "  s,"  if  we  may  trust 
Stratmann's  dictionary.  "  Island  "  there  means  land  of  ice,  and  in 
modern  English  it  is  rare  and  late.  Looking  at  the  translations 
(;f  the  Bible,  those  inestimable  treasures  of  the  worker  in  words, 
one  finds  when  lie  looks  in  the  concordance  for  "  island,"  that 
the  article  upon  it  is  not  in  its  j)roper  alphabetic  ])la(;e,  l)ut  in 
the  alphabetic  plac^c  of  "iland."  '^IMiat  may  lead  him  to  suspect 
the  fact,  which  is  that  there  is  no  "  island  "  in  the  Mew  Testament 
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of  Wiclif,  Tyiidale,  Cranmer,  or  in  the  Geneva,  Elieims,  or  King 
James,  except  once  in  tlie  latter — Kev.  vi.  14. 

The  first  folio  of  Shakespeare  begins  with  "iland,"  but  "isl- 
and "  is  pretty  frequent.  In  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost  "  "  island  " 
appears  but  once,  possibly  an  oversight,  though  the  blind  bard 
was  very  careful  of  his  spelling,  and  has  added  a  page  of  errata 
to  the  first  edition.  It  seems  plain  that  a  scholar's  dictionary, 
grounding,  as  it  should,  upon  an  induction  from  classic  usage  and 
the  laws  and  history  of  the  speech,  ought  to  give  the  form  "  iland  " 
the  preference,  as  Worcester  does,  and  that  a  scholarly  editor 
ought  to  use  it.  So  if  a  poet  or  a  scholar  prefers  to  write  "  sov- 
ran," as  Milton  did,  instead  of  the  modern  blunder,  "sovereign," 
why  should  not  a  scholarly  editor  or  proof-reader  let  it  be  printed? 
For  that  also  the  new  Worcester  stands  as  popular  authority. 
The  printers  of  the  Shakespeare  folio  spell  "  soueraigne, "  bloated 
French,  which  gave  rise  to  the  false  English. 

Besides  words  given  in  the  dictionaries,  an  editor  will  now-a- 
days  often  be  called  upon  to  accept  or  reject  words  in  the  manu- 
script of  scholars  which  are  frequent  in  classic  books,  but  have 
not  been  taken  up  by  the  lexicographers.  No  complete  study  of 
the  forms  of  English  words  in  classic  books  has  j^et  been  made. 
The  spelling  in  the  dictionaries  has  been  the  record  in  great  part 
of  the  guesses  or  whims  of  the  lexicographers.  We  may  be  sure 
that  Dr.  Johnson,  who  fixed  the  standard  spelling  of  so  large  a  part 
of  our  language,  would  have  fixed  it  differently  in  many  words 
if  he  had  known  the  history  of  the  words  and  the  laws  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  compilers  of  the  Oxford  "  Historical  Dictionary  "  are 
making  a  thorough  study  of  the  whole  field  for  the  fii'st  time,  and  it 
shows  us  that  there  are  many  well-approved  forms  of  words  hereto- 
fore unknown  to  the  lexicons.  The  past  tense  and  perfect  par- 
ticiple of  regular  verbs  ending  with  a  surd  sound  are  pronounced 
as  though  they  ended  in  "t,"  and  in  the  early  classic  books  are 
spelled  with  "t":  "leapt,"  "whipt,"  "prest,"  "dropt."  In  the 
dictionaries  all  these  words  are  spelled,  or  spelt,  with  "ed": 
"leaped,"  "whipped,"  "pressed,"  and  the  like;  some  have  tlie 
form  in  "  t "  also  given.  But  many  scholars  use  it  with  all. 
Our  illustrious  scholar,  poet,  diplomatist,  statesman,  whom  the 
general  suffrage  of    Kiiglish-s[)eakiiig  men  would   rank   as   high 
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as  any  one  living  as  an  aiithoritj  for  usage  of  the  Englisli  lan- 
guage, is  seen  in  his  latest  book  of  poems  to  be  one  of  these.  In 
"Heartease  and  Kue "  the  classic  form  is  regularly  used: 
"missed"  is  "  mist,"  and  so  with  other  like  words.  Another  is 
Mr.  Furnivall,  director  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  the 
Chaucer,  the  New  Shakspere,  and  the  Browning  Societies.  Why 
should  any  scholarly  editor  refuse  to  a  humbler  ]3oet  or  essayist 
the  liberty  of  spelling  which  is  given  to  Lowell  and  Furnivall  ? 

Professor  F.  W.  Xewman,  of  University  College,  London,  has 
lately  printed  what  many  regard  as  a  great  work — "  Christianity 
in  its  Cradle."     He  drops  final  "e  "  in  all  words  in  which  it  is 
"not  only  superfluous  but  misleading."     It  is  usually  so  when  it 
is  silent  after  a  short  vowel.    "  Ine,"  for  example,  ought  to  rhyme 
with  "vine,"  "wine,"  "line,"  "pine."     "Genuine,"  therefore,  is 
misleading,  it  should  be  "genuin;"  so  "engin,"  "imagin,"  "doc- 
trin,"  "definit,"  "infinit,"  "motiv,"  "talkativ,"  and  many  other 
words.     The   mute   "  e's "   in   English   average   four   per   cent. 
of  all  the  letters  on  every  printed  page.     Many  of  them  were 
once  pronounced,  but  after  these  became  silent,  others  were  writ- 
ten.    In   the  old  manuscripts  they  came  to  be  used  as  freely 
as  penman's  flourishes,  like   the  long-tailed  "y's"  which  stand 
for  "  i's."     Ill   the  early  ])rinted  books  they  were  used  to  space 
with,  slipped  in   or  sli])ped  out  to  make  even  lines.     We  need 
them  no  longer.     If  there  were  good  dictionary  authority  for 
dropping  them  they  would  soon  disappear.     I'liere  are  no  dic- 
tionaries good  enough  yet,  Ijut  if  an  editor  or  })u])lislicr  has  the 
Bcholarly  conscience,  and  seeks  the  su])port  of  scientific  autliority 
in  favor  of  ]>rogrcss,  there  is  autliority  for  him  far  higluM*  tliaii 
that  of  any  dictionary.     It  is  found    in   tin*  joint  action  of   the 
Philological  Society  in  England  and  the  American  Phih)h)gieal 
Association.     Thf;  American  Association's  committee  on  spelling 
rcifonn,  consisting  of    professors  of  hinguage  in  Yale,  llarvanl, 
Lafayette,  Columbia,  the  University  of  J*ennsylvania,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  have;  made  reports  sinci^  l-STo.     In  1S<S()  the 
Philological  Society  of   l^ngland  t<jok  up  the  niatli  r,  and  in  l.S.Sl 
issued  a  pamj)hl(jt  of  "Partial  Corrections  of  KiiLdish  SiMJling." 
Aftc^r  two  years  of  discussion   and  (•orn\spond(Mi<'(;  bctwciMi  tlui 
societies,  "  a  joint  HchcnH;  was  put    forth   under  the  authority  of 
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the  two  chief  philological  bodies  of  the  English-speaking  world." 
An  alphabetic  list  of  words  amended  according  to  this  scheme 
was  published  in  the  "  Transactions  "  of  the  American  Philologi- 
cal Association  for  1886.  The  corrections  are  made  in  the  inter- 
est of  etymological  and  historical  truth,  and  are  confined  to  words 
which  the  changes  do  not  much  disguise  for  general  readers. 
These  amended  words  are  recommended  for  immediate  use. 
The  list  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Spelling  Eeform  Association, 
and  they  wish  to  put  it  in  every  printing  house  and  every  editor's 
office.  The  English  Society  is  the  one  which  has  prepared  the 
material  for  the  great  "  Historical  Dictionary,"  and  is  fully  equal 
to  the  French  Academy's  dictionary  workers  in  linguistic  au- 
thority. Our  American  professors  are  authorities  too.  Whitney, 
Trumbull,  Child,  and  Haldeman  are  honored  names  wherever  the 
study  of  language  is  pursued.  Lounsbury,  Allen,  and  Price  are 
good  names  too.  Let  our  scholarly  editors  show  cause  why  liberty 
of  spelling  should  not  be  given  through  all  the  words  included 
in  this  joint  recommendation  of  the  philologists.  Why  not  let 
our  great  librarians — Cutter,  Dewey,  and  the  rest — use  "  catalog  " 
in  the  popular  journals,  as  they  do  in  their  own  publications.  It 
will  throw  the  old  petrified  printing  into  disorder,  but  chaos  is 
here  the  condition  for  the  coming  cosmos. 

In  many  other  countries  spelling  reform  is  a  matter  of  con- 
stant interest.  In  Germany,  besides  government  action,  societies 
of  radical  reformers  are  active,  and  spread  their  branches  wher- 
ever there  are  Germans.  The  Dutch,  the  Swedes,  the  Danes, 
the  Norwegians,  are  all  reforming  both  by  official  action  and  vol- 
untary societies.  In  Portugal  also  there  is  movement,  and  in 
France.  There  has  been  for  twenty-five  years  a  society  in  Switz- 
erland for  the  reform  of  French  spelling,  but  it  is  only  since  188(3 
that  a  society  has  existed  in  France.  Leading  linguists — Prof.  G. 
Paris,  Prof.  A.  Darmesteter,  and  others — are  trying  to  introduce 
partial  corrections  into  the  general  press,  and  a  great  teachei*s'  con- 
gress has  lately  declared  in  favor  of  reform.  The  English  Spelling 
Eeform  Association  is  officered  by  leading  univei-sity  professoi-s 
and  educators,  and  includes  among  its  members  many  of  the 
eminent  authors  and  scientists  best  known  in  America :  Tennyson, 
Darwin,  J.  IL  Gladstone,  Max  Midler,  Sayce,  Skoat,  Ellis,  Morris, 
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Murray,  Sweet,  and  tlie  like.  They  press  the  reform  in  tlie  interest 
of  education.  Dr.  Gladstone  has  made  elaborate  investigations  in 
the  schools  of  England  and  other  countries  to  ascertain  the  time 
devoted  to  teaching  spelling.  His  book,  giving  the  statistics,  has 
been  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  in  successive  editions.  He 
finds  that  720  hours  at  least  are  lost  to  each  scholar,  and  that  an 
Italian  child  of  nine  years  will  read  and  spell  as  correctly  as 
English  children  at  thirteen,  though  the  Italian  begin  his  lessons 
two  years  later.  The  Germans  and  Swedes  have  a  like  ad- 
vantage. This  extra  time  is  given  to  civics  and  useful  sciences. 
The  illiteracy  of  English-speaking  nations  is  startling.  There 
were  5,658.144  persons  of  ten  years  and  over  who  reported  them- 
selves illiterate  at  our  census  of  1870,  and  6,239,958  at  the  census 
of  1880.  The  nearly  illiterate  are  probably  as  many  more.  Eng- 
land is  worse  off  than  we  are.  But  the  other  Protestant  countries 
of  Europe  have  almost  no  illiterates.  One  of  the  causes  of  this 
excessive  illiteracy  among  English-speaking  peoples  is  the  badness 
of  English  spelling.  The  reform  of  spelling  is  a  patriotic  and 
philanthropic  reform. 

Two  works  have  just  been  })ublished  by  Alexander  Melville 
Bell,  upon  "  World-Phiglish,  the  Universal  Language."  They 
are  well  fitted  to  attract  attention.  Mr.  Bell  is  j)erhaps  the 
most  eminent  of  all  the  scientists  who  have  applied  themselves  to 
the  study  of  speech  on  tlie  physiological  side.  Ilis  "  Visible 
Sf>eech  "  has  modilied  the  thought  of  all  students  of  plumetics. 
A  certain  air  of  ])ractical  jKjwer  and  wisdom  surrounds  his  name 
in  the  jxjpular  luind,  from  assmnation  with  the  invention  of  the 
t<'leph(Mie  by  his  son,  and  with  all  the  wealth  he  has  won  from  it. 
He  should  give  the  world  something  worth  while  in  (he  place  of 
Volapiik.  But  Bell's  universal  hmguage  is  simply  standard 
English  jduMietically  sjx.'lh.Ml. 

F.  A.  March. 


TO  MAERY  OR  NOT   TO  MARRY? 

The  subject  of  marriage,  which  seems  to  be  of  inexhaustible 
interest,  is  just  now  undergoing  one  of  its  periodic  discussions  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea.  While  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  say 
anything  new  or  original  on  so  threadbare  a  topic,  anybody's 
actual  observation  or  experience  of  the  thing  itself  may  be,  at 
this  time,  a  not  unwelcome  contribution  to  the  illimitable  litera- 
ture of  the  ever-recurring  theme.  Most  persons  are,  it  must  be 
admitted,  so  prejudiced  either  in  favor  of  or  against  marriage  as 
to  be  incapable  of  a  strictly  impartial  view.  Advocacy  of  or  an- 
tagonism to  the  institution  might  almost  be  pre-determined  by 
sex;  for,  while  men  disagree  radically  thereon,  women,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  ardently  support  it  both  in  the  abstract  and 
the  concrete.  They  justly  regard  it  as  their  best  protection, 
knowing  by  instinct,  if  not  otherwise,  the  general  wantonness 
and  ferocity  of  masculine  passion.  They  appear  to  be  uncon- 
scious that  the  burdens  of  wedlock  bear  far  more  heavily  on 
them  than  on  men,  who  may  lawfully  and  conventionally  escape 
them  in  a  hundred  ways  which  women  cannot  follow.  More- 
over, they  are  wont  to  idealize  marriage,  and  continue  to  idealize 
it  even  after  experience  should  have  taught  them  better.  They 
are  so  irrecoverably  biased  in  its  behalf  that  many  of  them  have 
been  heard  to  say  that  a  bad  marriage  is  not  so  bad  as  none — a 
monstrous  averment,  indicative  of  some  degree  of  mental  un- 
soundness. 

To  the  question,  "  Is  marriage  a  failure?  "  recently  put  forward 
in  England,  and  to  which  such  a  multiplicity  of  replies  has  been 
made  and  arc  still  making,  here  no  less  than  there,  yes  and  no 
may  well  be  answered.  It  depends  entirely  on  how  it  is  con- 
sidered. If  ideally,  it  is  as  a  rule  a  downright  and  disi\strous 
failure,  as  everything  else  is,  and  must  be.  If  actually,  it  may 
or  may  not  be  a  success,  the  result  hanging  on  many  circum- 
stances independent  of  the  condition.     That  nuitrimony  is  veiy 
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often  a  venomous  disappointment,  a  cruel  revelation,  a  mockery 
of  faith,  is  palpably  true.  That  it  causes  more  misery  than  hap- 
piness, as  has  been  frequently  asserted,  is,  in  all  probability,  in- 
correct. But  even  if  correct,  it  would  not  be  so  much  the  fault 
of  matrimony  as  of  those  who  undertake  it.  Considering  their 
qualifications  and  the  intemperate  zeal  and  suddenness  with 
which  they  enter  the  state  of  matrimony,  the  wonder  is,  not  that 
there  are  so  many  dissatisfied,  positively  wretched  wives  and 
husbands,  but  that  there  are  not  many  more.  It  is  a  common 
though  mistaken  idea  that  all  men  and  women  are  fitted  for  wed- 
lock, and  that  they  cannot  embrace  it  too  soon  after  arriving  at 
maturity.  The  error  is  most  mischievous,  and  has  ruined  the 
lives  of  thousands,  who,  with  proper  enlightenment  on  the  sub- 
ject, might  have  been  as  little  discontented  as  are  average 
mortals.  Many  men  are  so  selfish,  so  sensual,  so  brutal,  and 
some  women  are  so  vain,  so  empty,  so  frivolous,  that  they  should 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  beguiled  into  marriage,  to  which  they 
can  never  be  adjusted.  But  these  are  apt  to  think  themselves 
the  connubially  elect.  When  you  hear  a  person  of  either  sex 
doubt  his  or  her  adaptation  to  matrimony,  it  is  a  sign  of  suit- 
ableness therefor.  Tliey  who  never  reflect  on  that  or  any  other 
topic,  and  entertain  no  self-skeptici.sm,  are  the  surest  to  wed 
and  tlie  surest  to  suffer  from  their  wedding.  And  it  is  they 
who  are  likely  to  be  quickest  to  discover  marriage  a  failure, 
when  the  failure  is  only  in  themselves. 

Many  and  valid  as  are  the  arguments  that  may  be  brougiit 
against  wedlock,  the  defects  in  it  are  undr>ubtedly  mucli  fewer 
than  in  the  i)arties  tliereto.  The  disliarmony  of  a  large  ])art  of 
them  miLrht  be  foretold  bv  any  one  intimately  acrniaintod  with 
their  single  lives.  The  man  who  habitually  disagrees  with  his 
associates  is  no  more  apt  to  agree  with  his  wife  than  a  remarkably 
vain,  silly,  fickle  woman  is  to  keep  the  love  and  confidence  of  her 
liufiband.  Mamage  is  a  singularly  severe  test  of  human  nature — 
far  more  severe  than  celibates  imagine — under  the  most  jiuspieious 
circumstances.  The  old  adage,  "  ^riiere  must  be  unity  before 
union,"  applies  particularly  to  the  conjugal  state*.  And  how  rare 
is  unity  among  the  multitucU;!  It  is  impossible  for  any  one,  what- 
ever his  experience  or  insight,  to  anticipate  the  eonsecjuences  of 
20 
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his  marriage.  How  often  men  and  women  who  have  been  close 
friends  for  years,  have  separated  two  or  three  months  after  their 
nuptials.  They  who  are  charming  of  themselves  may  be  detes- 
table, united.  Can  a  man  and  woman  ever  really  know  each 
other  before  they  have  been  married  ?  Perhaps  there  is  no  abso- 
lute truth  outside  of  positive  science  and  permanent  wedlock.  If 
ordinary  life  is  a  theorem,  with  any  number  of  corollaries,  wedded 
life  is  a  problem  that  each  man  must  solve  for  himself. 

One  great  reason,  doubtless,  why  marriage  has  produced  so 
much  disappointment  and  unhappiness,  why  the  reaction  from  it 
has  been  so  strong,  is  its  undue  praise  and  overestimation.  Hy- 
perbole has  been  spent  upon  it  for  ages.  It  has  been  called  a 
divine  institution;  theologians  have  pronounced  it  a  sacrament 
and  invested  it  with  an  ecclesiastic  symbolism.  Orthodox  poets 
have  declared  it  to  be  the  onlv  bliss  that  has  survived  the  fall — 
Milton,  particularly,  who  had  three  wives,  and  was,  from  all  ac- 
counts, a  most  exacting  and  disagreeable  husband.  It  has  been 
described  as  a  remedy  for  every  woe,  a  healer  of  every  wound,  a 
conjunction  of  earth  and  heaven.  Nearly  every  rhapsodist  has 
tried  his  hand  upon  it,  and  rendered  it  at  once  magnificent  and 
preposterous.  No  marvel  that  imaginative  minds  who  have  en- 
tered into  it,  and  been  gratified  and  recompensed  with  what  it 
yielded,  have,  nevertheless,  felt  that  they  had  been  in  some  way 
cheated.  Between  the  real  and  the  ideal  they  could  not  help  but 
see  that  there  was  a  vast  distance,  and  years  may  have  been 
needed  to  reconcile  them  to  the  sober,  though  comfortable,  reality. 
When  matrimony  is  presented  as  it  is,  when  it  is  stripped  of 
extravagance  and  rhetoric  frippery,  it  is  not  so  liable  to  frustra- 
tion. There  is  nothing  divine  in  or  about  it;  it  is  supremely 
human.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  social  partnership,  a  sort  of  co-operative 
housekeeping,  a  dual  arrangement  for  mutual  affection,  sustain- 
ment,  amelioration,  and  advantage.  It  may  not  bring  happiness 
in  any  strict  sense — is  there  anything  that  does  ? — but  it  may 
bring  increased  contentment,  reciprocal  incitement  and  esteem, 
with  the  sweetness  and  strength  of  lasting  association.  Much  of 
the  wild  dream  of  love  with  which  young  persons  begin  their 
conjugal  journey  is  subject  to  banishment  as  the  months  go 
on.    Love,  as  painted,  seldom  lasts;   it  is  too  intense  and   tiuming 
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for  continuity,  and  is  fortunately  succeeded  by  a  more  rational, 
but  not  less  welcome,  condition.  Having  a  physical  basis,  its 
superstructui'e  is  beautiful  and  fascinating.  From  the  fever  of 
the  blood  and  the  universal  affinity  of  sex  are  deduced  sym- 
pathy, devotion,  chivalry,  self-sacrifice,  the  fine  things  that  lend 
the  chief  charm  to  existence;  compensating  man  for  the  prose, 
the  toil,  the  pangs  inseparable  from  his  lot.  Love  is  so  likeh'  to 
be  confounded  with  sensuous  passion,  which,  when  allayed,  dis- 
pels many  illusions,  as  to  cause  a  deal  of  mischief.  Evidently 
there  can  be  no  love  without  passion ;  but  there  is  an  incalculable 
sum  of  passion  without  love,  and  this  is  as  productive  of  as  it 
is  inimical  to  marriage.  At  least  half  of  its  failures  may  be  as- 
cribed to  that  source.  The  passion  is  so  intense,  so  extravagant, 
so  absorbing  as  to  exclude  reason  and  all  the  flinty,  inevitable 
facts  of  life.  Its  sway  is  an  intoxication  of  the  senses,  a  blind- 
ness of  the  brain,  a  temporary'  dementia  which  makes  whatever 
is  desired  probable  and  turns  the  incredible  into  the  actual.  If 
they  who  wed  could  only  allow  beforehand  for  passion,  there 
would  be  a  great  decline  in  matrimony ;  but  it  would  rest  on  a 
far  sounder  basis.  Unfortunatelv  for  them,  the  detection  of  the 
devil  in  their  blood  occurs  U^o  late. 

Even  more  temperate  lovers  are  prone  to  overcharge  their 
emotions:  they  see  each  other  through  a  glamour  whicli  impels 
them  to  hasten  their  nuptials  and  to  believe  that  they  shall 
never  change.  They  feel  sure  that  they  were  destincMl  for  one 
another;  that  they  cannot  live  apart;  that  all  they  want  or  ever 
shall  want  is  U)  be  together.  A  little  time  di.ssipatcs  this  witchery ; 
and,  if  they  truly  sympathize,  they  look  back  with  a  mingled  feel- 
ing of  curiosity  and  diversion  at  their  early  trans])orts.  A  solid 
substitute  comes  for  their  faded  phrensy.  ^J'hey  lind  that  thev  are 
not  sej>arated,  but  iKMirer,  by  the  absence  of  the  erotic;  tumult  in 
their  veins.  All  harmonious  couples  learn,  in  due  season,  that 
Buch  tumult  cannot  be  kept  ujj;  that  it  is  better  that  it  should  not 
be;  and  the  lesson  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  serio-comic  in- 
volved book  of  marriage.  The  resi<luum  jiftrr  tlu;  cfTcrvescence  of 
love  is  common  si^nse,  which  is  the  groundwork  of  well-regulatcil 
matrimony.  When  lovers  vow  that  tlu'v  an^  all-suflieient  for 
one  another,  that  a  cabin  with  .solitude  is  enough  for  them,  they 
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litter  only  truth,  as  divulged  to  the  spell  of  their  senses.  But 
Nature,  hy  indulgence,  removes  the  spell,  and  sober  humanity  re- 
asserts itself.  When  will  the  world  learn  that  love,  and  its  con- 
sequence, wedlock,  are  simply  the  result  of  contiguity?  All  talk 
of  souls  predestined  for  each  other,  of  meeting  one's  fate,  of  sud- 
den spiritual  apocalypse,  is  the  rubbish  of  sentimentalism.  Male 
and  female  tend  to  one  another  throughout  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms :  it  is  the  universal  and  unvarying  law.  Put  a 
hundred  young  men  and  women  in  proximity,  and  in  a  given 
time  the  number  of  marriages  will  be  proportioned  to  their  op- 
portunities for  love-making.  Among  them  will  be  correspond- 
ences and  discords,  and  these  will  in  all  likelihood  exceed  those 
according  to  the  rule  of  inferior  averages. 

Marriage  diminishes  with  the  age  and  growth  of  a  commu- 
nity. It  is  far  less  common  in  Europe,  for  example,  than  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  among  the  privileged  and  prosperous 
classes.  But  even  here,  notably  in  the  great  cities  of  the  East,  it 
is  slowly  but  steadily  decreasing.  In  the  \Yest  and  South,  where 
the  population  is  comparatively  sparse ;  in  small  towns,  and  in 
the  agricultural  regions,  there  are  few  celibates.  The  reason  is 
that  men  find  it  more  convenient  and  advantageous  to  wed,  while 
women,  popularly  supposed  to  be  always  connubially  willing,  are 
even  readier  than  at  social  centres  to  accept  offers.  In  a  big  city, 
notably  in  New  York,  men's  matrimonial  discouragements  and 
bachelor  compensations  are  many.  They  can  have  any  number 
of  comforts  and  pleasures  outside  of  wedlock ;  more,  indeed,  than 
they  would  or  should  allow  themselves  within  it.  Their  moral 
nature  is  far  lower  than  woman's :  they  are  differently  judged  by 
society.  What  would  ruin  her  does  not,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
hurt  them  conventionallv-  They  seem  sometimes  to  be  almost 
chartered  libertines,  so  lax  is  public  sentiment  respecting  them. 
If  they  were  to  be  tried  by  the  same  standard  that  she  is,  they 
would  undergo  complete  revolution.  If  they  should  live  as  they 
demand  that  the  women  they  esteem  should  live,  there  would  be 
precious  few  who  would  not  seek  to  be  husbands.  They  would 
be  more  eager  to  marry  than  they  think  women  are,  who  have 
other  and  finer  motives  for  altering  their  condition. 

American  women  are,  j)robably,  less  infiuenced  by  their  senses 
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than  any  other  women  in  civilization.  They  have  been  accused  of 
an  unhealthf  ul  deficiency  in  this  respect,  and  perhaps  with  reason. 
There  certainly  would  seem  to  be  reason  when  we  compare 
them  with  their  European  sisters.  They  are  intense ;  but  their 
intensity  is  of  the  brain,  not  of  the  blood ;  and  their  nerves,  thanks 
to  climate  and  social  and  political  conditions,  dominate  them  to 
an  unwholesome  degree.  They  have,  at  best,  a  hard  part  to  play. 
They  are  continually  twitted  for  their  alleged  anxiety  to  marry, 
and  ridiculed  if  thev  remain  sinofle.  The  fear  of  beino^  an  old 
maid,  as  it  is  tauntingly  put,  has  indubitably  impelled  thousands  to 
enter  matrimony  against  their  better  judgment.  They  have  taken 
a  husband  to  show  that  they  can  get  one ;  as  if  anybody  with  any 
knowledofe  of  the  world  had  doubt  of  their  abilitv  to  do  so. 
Any  woman,  speaking  generally,  may  wed  if  she  likes.  It  is 
never  suspected  that  a  man  remains  single  for  want  of  op})ortunity 
to  be  otherwise.  Why  should  it  be  suspected  of  a  woman  ? 
Because  she  must  wait,  as  is  commonly  thought,  to  be  chosen  ? 
She  has  so  many  ways  of  evincing  her  preference,  she  is  so  very 
adroit  in  what  are  termed  affairs  of  the  heart,  that  she  may  be 
trusted  to  perform  her  share  of  the  wooing.  In  tliis  she  is  alto- 
gether man's  superior.  But  if  she,  or  he,  should  have  an  ideal 
of  a  {partner — and  he  is  likely  to  have  before  she  is  in  connubial 
danger — and  sliould  insist  on  its  realization,  there  would  be  an 
extraordinary  decline  in  matrimony.  However,  when  it  comes 
to  the  point,  both  are  ])retty  sure  to  compromise  ignobly  with 
their  previous  conception,  though  thev  may  not  own  it  to  them- 
selves.  She  is  so.irrepressibly  idealistic,  in  truth,  that  vshe  ideal- 
izes wedlock  after  her  iiusi)and  has  unidcalizcd  himself. 

In  thcftc  day.s  more  than  cv^'r,  bat-helors,  whether  young  or 
rniddle-aged,  arc  exposed  t(j  criticism  and  censure  lor  being  such. 
It  seem.H  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  liave  ncglect<>d  tluMr 
dutv  to  societv.  Thev  are  everlastin^dv  told  that  thev  hav(^ 
made  a  serious  mistake  in  adopting  ('(^libacy,  and  tluit  they  should 
remedy  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Is  not  this  gratuitous  imperti- 
nence ?  Is  it  nr)t  fair  to  jtrcsumc;  that  thev  should  know  better 
than  those  busy-bodies  whether  they  ought  to  man  y  or  not  ?  If 
they  say  tliat  they  are  not  adapted  to  matrimony;  that  tlicy  have 
never  met  a  wom.'in  they  wante^l   [^jy  ;i  wife;  that  they  disbelieve 
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in  the  institution ;  that  they  have  not  money  enough ;  or  give  any 
other  excellent  reason,  they  are  apt  to  be  told  that  their  words 
are  nonsense.  Not  improbably,  if  the  adviser  be  a  man,  he  re- 
plies that  he  used  to  hold  similar  opinions,  but  that,  since  be- 
coming a  husband,  he  has  found  them  hollow.  It  is  noticeable, 
by  the  by,  that  many  of  the  most  active  counsellors  are  very  poor 
examples  of  what  they  preach;  suggesting,  spontaneously,  the 
fox  in  the  fable  that  had  lost  his  tail. 

Lack  of  money  is  generally  decried  in  this  country  as  a 
miserable  excuse  for  not  marrying.  But  it  is  not.  A  certain 
amount  of  capital  or  income  is  almost  indispensable.  Many  a 
union  has  proved  disastrous,  which,  if  the  couple  had  not  been 
very  poor,  might  have  gone  on  smoothly  to  the  end.  Ample 
means  is  a  great  saver  of  friction  and  preventer  of  conjugal  woe. 
Wealth,  even  in  moderation,  is  superfluous ;  but  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, long  continued,  may  tax  patience  and  mutual  affec- 
tion beyond  endurance.  Penury  is  prone  to  undermine  wedded 
love,  like  the  loss  of  esteem;  and  he  who  incurs  the  solemn 
responsibility  pecuniarily  unprepared  is  rash  in  excess.  The 
fact  that  hundreds  get  on  who  begin  with  nothing,  scarcely  justi- 
fies the  experiment,  particularly  in  a  big  city.  It  is  wiser  to 
delay  until  prospects  have  been  assured  than  to  assume  that  the 
desirable  will  happen.  Love,  if  it  be  half  genuine,  can  wait,  as 
creditors  will  not.  To  marry  is  not  an  obligation,  as  might  be 
thought  from  current  talk ;  it  is  purely  optional.  He  who  re- 
frains from  wedlock  and  fatherhood  cannot,  in  the  overcrowded 
state  of  the  globe,  be  charged  with  violation  of  duty  to  his  fellows. 
To  intimate  that  a  man  should  take  a  wife,  when  he  has  not  found 
a  woman  who  wishes  him  to  take  her,  is  akin  to  inviting  the  blind 
to  a  spectacle  or  a  cripple  to  enter  for  a  race.  And  yet  such  in- 
timations are  incessant. 

When  a  young  couple  believe  that  they  love  one  another,  they 
seldom  consult  prudence  or  perceive  obstacles.  They  will  marry 
first  and  reckon  consequences  afterward.  Matrimony  is,  at 
present,  the  sole  mode  of  escape  from  the  dikMnma  of  mutual  in- 
fatuation. The  man  who  tells  a  woman  that  he  loves  her,  but  is 
unwilling  to  make  her  his  wife,  tells  her,  unless  there  be  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  the  union,  a  shameful  falselu^od.    He  mav 
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be  principled  against  wedlock,  but  he  will  make  an  exception  of 
such  a  case.  Even  if  she  were  willing  and  glad  to  be  his  on  any 
terms,  he  would  not  permit  her  to  be  other  than  his  wife,  know- 
ing the  feeling  of  public  enlightenment  on  the  subject.  Love 
means  esteem  for  and  pride  in  the  object  loved,  and  a  sincere 
lover  will  not,  if  he  can  help  it,  expose  a  woman  to  condemnation 
and  social  ostracism.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  marriage  ab- 
stractly, it  is,  under  existing  circumstances,  at  least,  a  concession 
that  should  be  made  to  society,  and  will  be  made  by  every  man 
of  honor.  It  may  be  scoffed  at  as  a  compulsory  liaison^  a  con- 
ventional intrigue,  a  legal  interference  with  the  affections :  gibes 
can  not  harm  it,  cannot  change  its  intrinsic  character  or  its 
beneficent  and  binding  force. 

Xo  topic  has  been,  perhaps,  so  much  derided,  and  none, 
perliaps,  yields  itself  so  readily  to  derision.  It  must  have 
wonderful  vitality,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  slain  ages  ago, 
even  in  the  house  of  its  friends.  Thev  who  have  been  the  most 
satirical  at  its  expense,  as  well  as  those  who  liave  denounced  it 
most  violentlv,  have  lived  lonfr  enouirli  to  be  married  themselves, 
and  have  often  proved  patterns  of  conjugality.  The  fiercest  anti- 
matrimonial  philosophers  are  usually  considered  ])redestined 
husbands.  Balzac,  by  his  "  Physiolofjie  da  J/«/-/a^e,"  is  said  to 
have  made  matrimony  ridiculous.  Nevertheless,  he  afterward 
wedded,  under  the  mo.st  romantic  conditions,  at  forty-nine,  a 
charming  widow  whom  h(*  had  passionately  and  devotedly  loved  for 
fourteen  years.  Even  the  warmest  vindicators  of  wedlock  will 
confess  that  thero  is  something  grotescjue  and  laughable  in  the 
frequent  contrast  between  its  a.ssum|)tions  and  its  outcome.  The 
best-.satisfied  pairs  are  disposed,  unless  innocent  oi  humor,  to 
crack  jokes  at  the  price  of  what  they  so  tliorouglily  enjoy.  They 
feel  tliat  what  alone  constitutes  home,  and  is  the  basis  of  all 
civilization,  (-annot  be  imperiled  ])y  any  amount  of  jesting. 

The  evolution  of  marriage?  has  been  amazing.  Our  early 
ancestors  <'ondueted  themselves  toward  women  like  the  savagc^s 
they  were.  \n  bar})arous  countries  the  men  still  do  their  court- 
ing with  clubs,  and  by  hider)UH  cruelty.  Tn  the  most  ])olite  stiites 
of  p]urope  matrimony  is  managed  in  u  way  that  repcds  us  Ameri- 
cans,   who  show   more  consideration   and     e<)urtesy,    mcjre     true 
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chivalry  to  woman,  than  has  been  dreamed  of  in  the  Old  World. 
Even  in  England,  our  motherland,  there  are  reasons  for  asking, 
Is  marriao^e  a  failure?  which  do  not  exist  here.  The  English, 
the  best  of  them,  think  that  we  defer  to  and  coddle  the  other  sex 
overmuch ;  and  so  we  do,  from  their  stand-point.  We  esteem 
and  honor  them  sincerely,  though  we  may  as  a  nation  have  less 
external  polish  and  gallantry  than  the  French  are  so  fond  of 
boasting.  We  are  connubially  romantic  to  a  degree  that  evokes 
the  jeers  of  continental  Europe.  We  carry  our  romance  to  excess, 
believing,  as  a  rule,  that  money  should  not  be  mentioned  where 
the  heart  is  concerned.  The  Eepublic  has  such  resources,  and 
our  energies  are  so  limitless,  that  the  idea  of  dowry,  or  any  finan- 
cial provision  for  the  future,  seems  sordid.  We  are  plainly  wrong 
in  this ;  but  our  extreme  is  far  preferable  to  the  other.  Merce- 
nary matches,  albeit  not  infrequent  at  the  social  centers,  are  re- 
pugnant to  our  convictions  and  our  tastes.  We  hold  that  hus- 
bands should  bring  the  money,  and  that  wives  should  bear  the 
children,  if  they  be  so  inclined.  Most  of  us,  assuredly  the  best 
of  us,  are  persuaded  that  the  question  of  maternity  should  rest 
with,  and  be  decided  by,  the  woman,  who  is  in  every  respect  an 
equal  partner  in  the  business  of  matrimony. 

When  couples  discover  that  they  are  mismatched,  as  must 
frequently  and  unavoidably  occur,  without  the  fault  of  either, 
ample  facilities  are  afforded  for  their  release.  The  divorce  laws 
of  some  States  are  narrow  and  inadequate,  but  they  are  broad 
enough  in  other  States  to  reach  any  and  every  case  of  discord. 
Many  worthy  persons  esteem  divorce  a  great  evil,  but  it  is  hard 
to  understand  why  the  law  should  compel  a  man  and  woman  to 
live  together  when  they  want  to  go  apart.  The  married  are  surely 
the  best  judges  of  what  they  suffer,  and  of  their  irremediable 
incongruity.  Can  anything  be  more  demoralizing  than  the  en- 
forced union  of  a  pair  who  have  ceased  to  love,  or  even  respect, 
one  another  ?  In  Prussia,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
European  states,  divorce  is  granted,  where  there  are  no  children, 
on  the  simj)le  ground  of  deliberate  mutual  consent. 

We  are  apt  to  be  severe  on  hasty  or  unpromising  matings 
that  have  had  unfortunate  issue.  But  we  shouM  trv  to  bo 
charitable:  nothing  merits  charity  more  than  marriage.     It  can- 
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not  be  weighed  too  long  or  too  seriously.  It  is  more  solemn  than 
death,  since,  as  a  misogamist  might  say,  with  death  our  troubles 
end ;  with  marriage  they  truly  begin.  Many  who  wed  seem  to 
think  more  lightly  of  it  than  they  who  steadily  exercise  their  wit 
against  it.  The  recklessness  with  which  matrimony  is  often  per- 
petrated is  a  sharper  satire  upon  it  than  aught  that  professional 
jesters  can  invent.  But  under  all  circumstances  it  is  uncertain, 
even  hazardous.  Yery  few  realize,  or  can  realize,  what  a  terrible 
strain  upon  patience,  discipline,  character,  and  humanity  it  is  for 
two  persons  to  be  in  the  closest  relation,  year  after  year;  to 
understand  how  custom  may  dull  the  finest  sentiments,  the 
tenderest  emotions,  the  sacredest  feelings.  The  sole  way  to  judge 
fairly  and  completely  of  marriage  is  by  actual  experience.  A 
thousand  examples  will  teach  nothing.  What  appears  the  woi-st 
at  the  outset  may  prove  the  best ;  what  appears  the  best  may 
prove  the  worst.  Wedlock  defies  augury ;  it  is  continually  an 
exception  to  itself.  One  may  blunder  dreadfully  in  taking  or 
not  taking  a  wife ;  which  is  the  fatal  step,  each  man  must  deter- 
mine for  himself,  and  for  liimself  alone. 

Marriage  is  generally  spoken  of  as  if  woman  were  the  chief 
gainer  thereby.  She  is  naturally  more  inclined  to  it  than  man, 
Vjecause  she  is  more  visionary,  more  hopeful,  more  innocent; 
becau.se  she  sees  in  it  anchorage  and  safety.  But  she  has 
lately  ceased  here,  as  she  long  ago  ceased  in  Europe,  to  think 
of  it  as  the  sole  fulfillment  of  her  destiny,  as  a  source  of  supj)ort, 
as  the  best  means  of  securing  a  home.  She  has  now  learned 
by  observation  that  marriage,  for  the  sake  of  marriage,  is  every 
way  worse  than  the  dreariest  celibacy;  that  homes  so  gained 
are  such  in  name  alone.  Wedlock  is  with  her  no  longer  an 
end:  she  discards  the  idea  of  it  from  lier  consciousness  until 
it  presents  itself  with  a  fervor  and  force  that  demand  recog- 
nition. She  does  not  wait  for  suitors:  she  spurns  the  notion 
of  exchanging  IktscK  for  material  maintenance.  For  this  sIh^ 
dejKJnds  on  lierself,  and  is  sincerer,  stronger,  no])ler  for  the  de- 
pendence. Thousands  of  the  finest  and  best  of  her  sex,  in  every 
large  American  city,  are  now  bravely  and  healthfully  at  work. 
The  word.s,  "old  maid,"  have  re('(;ntly  ])een  shorn  of  their  terrify- 
ing jKjwer;  they  are  revered  in  contrast  with  the  words,  "  unha])j)y 
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wife."  Independence,  wliile  it  makes  lier  superior  to  marriage, 
fits  her  to  be  the  truest  of  conjugal  companions.  She  or  he  is, 
perhaps,  best  suited  to  wedlock  who  can  live  without  it. 

She  is,  by  the  law  of  her  sex,  not  only  monogamous  but 
monerotic,  while  he  is  polygamous  and  polyerotic.  As  a  wife 
she  increases  her  freedom,  though  he  as  a  husband,  if  he  be  all 
that  he  should,  reduces  his.  But  he  is  so  seldom  a  marital  model 
that  he  is  little  restricted.  With  pecuniary  provision,  he  is  apt 
to  think  his  domestic  duties  discharged.  Her  duties  are  innu- 
merable and  endless.  When  he  is  unencumbered,  she  may  be 
overborne.  Few  of  the  disadvantages  of  wedlock  fall  to  his 
share.  She  has  ten  times  more  motive  than  he  to  avoid  matri- 
mony, which  may  be  the  cause  of  her  zealous  prejudice  in  its 
favor.  The  majority  of  women  are  wholly  married ;  the  majority 
of  men  but  partially.  Many  wives  are  unworthy ;  but  they  are 
few  compared  with  unworthy  husbands,  who  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  their  defects.  Marriages  are  generally  divided  into 
harmonious  and  inharmonious  ones,  though  these  comprise  a 
boundless  variety.  In  a  measure,  each  marriage  must  stand  for 
itself,  since  no  two  are  exactly  alike.  The  relation  is  so  sacredly 
intimate  that  many  of  its  secrets  are  secrets  still.  Despite  daily 
disclosures,  all  its  weal  and  all  its  woe  has  never  been  un- 
veiled. Sometimes  the  ideal  is  nearly  attained ;  but  such  cases 
are  likely  to  be  hallowed  by  silence,  while  the  real,  the  repre- 
sentative, is  subject  to  advertisement. 

Almost  everything  countenances  marriage  in  the  United 
States.  If  it  be  a  failure  here,  it  must  be  principally  owing  to 
the  marriers.  Albeit  far  from  perfect,  like  everything  else,  it  is 
the  latest  and  best  form  evolved  for  sexual  affinitv.  And  with 
us  most  of  the  Old  World  limitations  and  restraints  have  been 
removed.  If  we  wed  unfortunately  or  unwisely,  as  any  one  of 
US  may,  ample  means  are  provided  for  our  retreat.  Is  marriage 
a  failure  ?  If  it  be,  such  a  host  of  men  and  w(Mnon  are  failui*es 
themselves,  can  they,  with  any  show  of  reason,  expect,  by  add- 
ing failure  to  failure,  to  insure  a  success  ? 

Jrxirs  IIkxki  r>ii(>WNE. 


THE   EOLE    OF   CHEMISTRY  IN    CIVILIZATION. 

What  is  civilization?  We  use  the  term  glibly  enough,  with- 
out always  caring  to  attach  to  it  any  exact  meaning.  Strangely 
enough,  even  the  eminent  authors  who  have  traced  the  progress 
of  civilization  seem  reluctant  to  tell  us  wherein  this  great  social 
phenomenon  consists.  Guizot,  in  his  "History  of  European  Civi- 
lization," says  that  he  takes  the  word  in  its  general  popular 
meaning,  as  deduced  from  its  etymology.  He  regards  civilization 
as  the  "  perfecting  of  civil  life,  the  development  of  societ}^  or  of 
the  relations  of  men  among  themselves."  The  progress  of  sci- 
ence as  a  factor  in  this  development  of  society  he  totally  ignores. 
If  we  accept  his  definition  the  role  of  chemistry  in  civilization 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  line.  Buckle,  in  his  "  History  of  Civili- 
zation in  England,"  nowhere  lays  down  in  so  many  words  a  defi- 
nition of  civilization.  But  had  he  done  so,  it  is  evident  that  he 
would  not  have  left  the  physical  sciences  out  of  consideration. 

S.  T.  Coleridge,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Method,"  prefixed  as  an 
introduction  to  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,"  draws  not 
merely  a  distinction  but  a  contrarlistinction  between  "true  culti- 
vation "  and  "  civilization."  He  tells  us  that  "  the  vicious  among 
mankind  receded  fnjni  true  cultivation  as  they  hurried  toward 
civilization."  He  tells  us  that  the  just  sought  ])riiiiarily  "  to 
cultivates  the  moral  sense,"  while  the  vicious  "determined  to 
shape  tlieir  convictions  and  deduce  their  knowledge  from  with- 
out, by  exclusive  observation  of  outward  things  as  the  only  reali- 
ties; hence,  they  became  rapidly  civilizf'dy  Whilst  \itterly  repu- 
diating Coleridge's  alhjged  facts,  as  well  as  the  spirit  shown  in 
this  pas.sage,  we  must  admit  that  he  conceives  of  eivilization  in  a 
manner  niueli  more  consonant  with  popular  use  and  with  the 
truth  tlian  does  Guizot.  (civilization,  w(i  shall  b(^  told  l)v  thci 
common  sense  of  the  world,  is  the;  sum  total  of  tine  attril)Ut(;s 
whicth  difT(;n!ntiate  the  j»eople  of  ^V^^st^;^n  Kurope  and  of  certain 
parts  of  America,  fn^ni  i\\r.  Kuegians,  the  al)()rigines  of  Australia, 
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or  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa.  Or,  if  we  put  wliat  is  here 
conveyed  in  a  generalized  form,  we  may  define  civilization  as  the 
sovereignty  of  man  on  the  earth.  Our  advance  in  civilization  is 
an  ever  increasing  insight  into,  and  comprehension  of,  all  that  we 
can  recognize  on  or  in  the  earth,  ourselves  included.  With  this 
progress — a  progress  of  science  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term — 
there  is  intertwined  a  corresponding  development  of  power,  con- 
structive and  destructive,  or,  in  other  words,  of  industrial  art, 
commonly  styled  "applied  science."  In  this  double  movement, 
speculative  and  practical,  chemistry  plays  a  most  important  part, 
perhaps  the  most  important. 

There  are  certain  notions  which  the  minds  of  our  race  must 
acquire  as  essential  to  a  comprehension  of  the  universe.  The 
first  is  that  of  matter  as  incapable,  within  our  power  and  our  ex- 
perience, either  of  creation  or  of  destruction.  This  is  distinctly 
a  chemical  lesson.  The  common  sense  of  mankind,  which  is  so 
seldom  to  be  trusted,  ran  away  with  the  impression  that  the  grow- 
ing tree  created  a  part  of  its  own  substance  out  of  nothing,  the 
unseen  and  unapparent  being  set  down  as  non-existent.  But 
chemical  research  has  proved  that  every  minutest  particle  of  the 
tree  has  come  from  the  soil,  the  air,  and  the  water — from  pre-ex- 
isting matter.  There  is  here  transformation,  but  not  creation. 
And  when  the  tree  was  cut  down,  cut  up  into  billets,  and  cast  into 
the  fire,  it  was  supposed  that  the  wood  was  destroyed,  annihilated. 
The  chemist  had  to  prove  that  the  component  matter  of  the  tree 
reappeared,  to  the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain,  in  the  identical 
forms  which  it  had  before  being  assimilated  by  the  tree.  Here. 
again,  there  is  transformation,  but  by  no  means  destruction.  By 
such  operations,  repeated,  multi})lied,  and  varied  as  they  are  and 
constantly  have  been,  we  have  learnt  the  permanence  of  matter. 
Whether  matter  is  essentially  eternal  we  know  not,  but  wo  may 
safely  say  that  by  no  finite  power  can  it  be  either  created  ov  an- 
nihilated. 

Closely  connected  with  this  primary  lesson  is  tlie  second,  that 
of  the  possible  existence  of  matter  in  tlie  gaseous  state,  invisible, 
and  scarcely  palpabk'.  True,  the  existence  of  air  must  have  been 
always  and  universally  recognized,  but  down  to  a  comparatively 
recent  date  it  was  as   uni\'ersallv  misunderstood.     To  our  foiv- 
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fathers  air  was  not  the  common  instance  of  a  condition  into  which 
all  matter  could  be  reduced,  but  a  something  very  closely  border- 
ing upon  nothing.  Chemical  research  took  air  to  pieces,  and  re- 
solved it  into  a  number  of  components  possessing  propeilies 
markedly  different,  but  all,  like  air  itself,  invisible.  Along  with 
this  discovery  was  that  of  other  bodies,  not  normally  present  in 
air,  but,  with  one  exception,  sharing  its  attribute  of  invisibility. 

The  lessons  now  multiply.  From  an  insight  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  atmosphere  mankind  was  led,  still  by  chemical  re- 
search, to  an  understanding  of  the  rationale  of  combustion.  Com- 
bustion, though  essentially  a  mere  process  (differing  mainly  from 
life  in  that  it  can  be  originated  without  antecedent  combustion, 
whilst  life,  perhaps  fortunately,  springs  only  from  previous  life) 
was  regarded  as  an  "  element "  or  form  of  matter,  in  short,  as  a 
substantive  entity.  But  with  the  discovery  of  oxygen,  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  of  the  composition  of  water,  mankind  learned  that 
combustion  was  merely  rapid  oxidation ;  that  when  a  lump  of 
coal  bums,  its  carbon  and  its  hydrogen  merely  combine  with  oxy- 
gen to  form  respectively  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapor.  Com- 
bustion being  thus  identified  with  rapid  oxidation,  it  was  not  hard 
to  see  that  the  rusting  of  metals  and  a  varietv  of  analos^ous 
changes  were  merely  slow  combustion ;  oxygen  disa])])oaring  in 
each  ca.se  whilst  an  oxide  resulted,  from  which,  in  many  cases, 
oxygen  could  again  easily  be  .set  free. 

The  next  step  was  a  recognition  of  the  facts  of  composition 
and  decomposition.  The  rjuestion  had  early  been  rai.sed  whether 
all  matter  wa.s  in  its  e.s,sence  one  or  infinitelv  varied;  but  chem- 
iflts  found  that  certain  bodies,  however  treated,  underwent  no 
changes.  Thus  the  world  came  to  the  recognition  of  elementary 
or  .simple  b^xlies,  and  of  such  as  were  not  elementary.  It  must 
here  be  kept  steadily  in  view  that  the  boundary  between  simple 
bo<'lies  and  other  substances  is  dependent  merely  on  the  extent  of 
man's  |K)wer.  The  elements  of  to-day  may  yet  prove  to  be  com- 
jK)unds.  Still,  in  the  presr-nt  condition  of  things,  and  for  the 
extent  of  our  resources,  they  stand  forth  as  first  principles,  and 
their  recognition  as  such  is  of  vast  imj)ortan{;e.  With  the  (h'tcc- 
tion  of  these  elements,  and  with  the  recognition  of  \\\v\y  ludiavior, 
mankind  r)btained  the  notions  of  composition  .kkI  flccornposition. 
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Two  simple  bodies,  coming  together  undei^suitable  circumstances, 
ceased  to  exist  as  such,  a  new  body  appearing  in  their  stead,  in 
which  the  properties  of  the  two  were  more  or  less  completely 
masked;  while  compound  bodies,  under  appropriate  treatment, 
were  seen  to  be  resolved  into  their  elements. 

The  next  great  lesson  learned  was  that  of  combination  in 
definite  proportions.  It  was  recognized  that,  on  analyzing  any 
compound,  or,  in  other  words,  taking  it  to  pieces,  its  components 
were  present  in  unvarying  proportions.  Water  consisting  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  it  was  found  that  the  weight  of  the  former 
was  eight  times  that  of  the  latter.  Conversely,  in  putting  to- 
gether water  from  its  constituent  elements,  if  the  operator  made 
use  of  more  of  either  component  than  the  quantity  needed,  the 
excess  did  not  enter  into  combination.  It  is  difficult  to  appreci- 
ate the  vast  importance  of  this  truth.  It  told  the  manufacturer 
how  much  product  he  could  and  should  obtain  from  a  given 
weight  of  materials ;  anything  more  being  impossible,  and  any- 
thing less  proving  that  there  was  some  defect,  whether  avoidable 
or  not,  in  the  process  or  in  the  manner  of  working.  It  rendered 
possible  the  construction  of  chemical  equations,  in  which  the 
substances  brought  into  mutual  reaction  are  shown  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  the  substances  into  which  they  are  transformed. 
If  these  two  sides  do  not  exactly  balance,  we  have  proof  that 
something  has  escaped  our  observation,  or  even  that  our  interpre- 
tation of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  is  incorrect. 

One  of  the  more  recent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
more  important,  lessons  taught  by  chemical  research,  is  the  over- 
throw of  the  supposed  absolute  distinction  between  organic  and 
inoro^anic  matter.     When  Wohler  formed  urea  artificiallv,  this 
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distinction  was  annulled ;  and  chemists  now  consider  the  artificial 
production  of  any  organic  compound  whatever,  independent  of 
the  aid  of  living  plants  or  animals,  a  mere  question  of  time  and 
skill.  The  value  of  this  step  in  tlie  intellectual  education  of 
mankind  is  so  enormous  that  any  exaggeration  is  the  more  dan- 
gerous. We  liave  not,  in  the  first  place,  been  able  as  yet  to  take 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen  as  they  occur  in  the  air 
and  in  water,  and  to  generate  from  thorn  sugar,  starch,  glycerine, 
fatty  acids,  organic  bases,  etc.     This  we  may  ultimately  suocee<l 
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in  doing.  But  there  is  another  more  formidable  barrier:  we 
must  remember  the  diJfference  between  organic  matter  and  organ- 
ized matter.  We  may  some  day  form  synthetically  glucose,  tar- 
taric acid,  and  all  the  ingredients  of  a  grape ;  or  we  may  pro- 
duce, in  like  manner,  fibrin,  albumen,  fatty  matters,  etc.,  as 
found  in  a  mutton-chop ;  but  when  we  have  succeeded  in  doing 
all  this  we  shall  not  be  appreciably  nearer  the  synthetic  forma- 
tion of  the  grape  or  of  the  mutton-chop. 

We  may  next  ask  what  evidence  chemistry  supplies  in  favor 
of  or  against  the  great  principle  of  continuity.  So  far  as  research 
has  gone,  the  results  are  in  favor  of  this  great  law.  We  see  that 
metals  and  non-metals,  acids  and  bases,  fade  into  each  other  bv 
gradations  not  separated  by  any  hard-and-fast  boundary.  We  see 
that,  in  processes  of  union  and  of  decomposition,  the  change  to 
be  induced  spreads  gradually  through  the  whole  mass  exposed 
to  reaction,  time  being  thus  a  factor  in  the  process,  though  in 
many  cases  it  is  so  brief  as  to  be  inap])reciable.  It  was  on  the 
faith  of  tlie  principle  of  continuity  that  Mr.  Newlands  and  Pro- 
fessor Mendelejeff  ventured  to  predict  the  existence  of  bodies  as 
yet  unseen  and  unknown,  because  without  them  there  would 
occur  a  breach  of  continuity.  The  verification  of  these  forecasts 
not  only  proves  the  correctness  of  the  periodic  system,  but  fur- 
tlier  confirms  the  law  of  continuity.  It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly 
contended  that  although  the  law  might  have  been  discovered  in 
the  absence  of  chemical  considerations,  yet  its  evidence,  in  their 
default,  would  liave  been  much  less  complete  than  is  now  the 
case. 

If  now  we  sum  up  the  main  points  csta])lish(Ml,  we  see  that  to 
chemistry  we  owe  the  notions  of  the  j)ermanence  of  matter,  of  the 
gaseous  coriflition,  of  the  nature  of  the  atniosjjhcrc,  of  combus- 
tion and  of  oxidation,  of  elements,  of  composition  and  di'(;ompo- 
flition  in  delinite  proportions,  and  of  organic  syntliesis.  Without 
this  knowledge,  it  may  well  be  asked,  wIhto  would  be,  not  m(»rely 
our  industry,  our  t<j(;hnology,  but  our  whole  modern  civilization? 
lUiforc  looking  rnon;  closely  into  th(^  practical  bearing  of  the;  les- 
Hons  wliic^h  tin;  world  has  thus  h^arned  from  (tlu^mical  research, 
we  may  yK>int  out  that  chernistrv  more  than  anv  otluT  s('i<*nce  has 
tiiught  UM  the  art  i^f   cxpunmcnlal   UKjuiry,  or,  as  it  might  other- 
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wise  be  called,  the  systematic  interrogation  of  nature.  The  Eng- 
lish language  makes  a  clear  distinction  between  experience  and 
experiment,  though  the  distinction  is  often  overlooked.  If  we 
have  only  experienced  or  observed  some  result,  our  knowledge  of 
it  may  be  very  vague.  But  if  we  know  it  experimentally,  the 
word  implies  that  we  have  produced  the  phenomenon  under 
known  conditions.  Now,  in  chemistry  we  can  reproduce  any 
particular  phenomenon  we  are  studying  as  often  as  we  please. 
We  can  note  and  can  vary  any  and  every  condition  which  may 
affect  or  modify  the  result.  If  such  result  is  novel  or  unexpected 
the  investigation  will  be  critically  repeated  by  others,  so  that 
any  error  committed,  whether  of  fact  or  of  interpretation,  is  sure 
to  be  eliminated.  In  other  sciences,  e.  g.,  biology,  experimenta- 
tion is  far  more  difficult.  We  cannot  alwavs  obtain  the  materials 
we  need,  nor  can  we  reproduce  at  will  the  phenomena  under 
investigation.  Hence,  then,  chemistry  is  a  study  indispensable 
for  the  development  of  civilization ;  since  experimental  inquiry, 
whenever  practicable,  is  the  type  and  model  of  the  method  of 
arriving  at  truth. 

Passing  now  from  the  speculative  to  the  practical  sphere,  we 
may  briefly  trace  the  influence  of  chemistry  on  the  arts  and  in- 
dustries, without  wdiich  our  civilization  would  be  non  est. 

Let  us  suppose  the  reader  rising  in  the  morning  and  begin- 
ning the  day's  duties  with  a  good  wash.  Here  soap  comes  into 
play — soap,  concerning  which  Liebig  said  that  its  consumption 
in  any  country  might  be  taken  as  a  measurement  of  the  height  to 
which  civilization  had  reached.  Now,  the  production  of  soap  is 
a  chemical  art,  practiced  in  former  ages  by  rule  of  thumb,  but 
now  carried  out  on  scientific  principles.  But  behind  soap  nitiking 
stand  two  other  arts  likewise  founded  upon  chemistry,  alkali  mak- 
ing and  oil  and  fat  refining.  If  these  arts  are  imperfectly  under- 
stood or  badly  executed,  the  soap  produced  will  be  either  bad  or 
dear,  or  possibly  both. 

But  we  cannot  yet  leave  the  washstand.  If  our  water  supply 
is  hard,  decomp<3sing  the  soap  and  forming  an  unphnisant  ghiey 
coating  over  our  skin,  chemistry  will  again  have  to  oonie  into 
play.    The  hard  water  ought  to  be  softened  by  the  Chirke  pnx'ess. 

We  j)roceed  to  dress,  and  we  linil  that  every  artich'  which  we 
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put  on  depends  for  its  condition  on  chemical  arts.  Our  white 
underclothing  has  been  bleached.  If  this  be  of  cotton  or  linen, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  destruction  of  vegetable  colors  by  chlor- 
ine, of  the  manufacture  of  bleaching  powder,  and  of  Weldon's 
grand  discovery  of  the  regeneration  of  manganese,  which,  as  an 
eminent  French  savant  remarked,  "  has  cheapened  every  yard  of 
cotton  cloth  made  in  the  world."  Before  this  series  of  inventions, 
cottons  and  linens  had  to  be  bleached  by  the  slow  process  of  ex- 
posure on  grass  lands  to  the  action  of  air  and  dew  and  light. 

Turn  we  to  the  colored  articles  of  dress.  These  have  been 
either  dyed  or  printed.  Of  all  the  industrial  arts  these  two  ex- 
hibit, perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  display  of  the  results  of  chemis- 
try. Behind  the  dyer  and  the  printer  stand  the  manufacturer  of 
alum,  tin  crs^stals,  preparing  salts,  etc.,  the  tar  refiner,  the  maker 
of  coal-tar  colors,  and  an  ever-widening  train  of  other  chemical 
industrialists.  Particular  attention  is  due  to  the  coal-tar  colors, 
because  they  have  sprung,  not  from  bap-hazard  experimentation, 
but  from  profound  researches  into  the  constitution  of  coloring 
matters  and  of  the  more  immediate  tar  products.  No  rule-of- 
thurnb  work,  if  carried  on  for  centuries,  would  ever  have  given 
us  artificial  alizarine. 

Bo<^>ts  and  shoes  next  claim  attention.  Here  again  we  are  in- 
debted to  a  chemical  art,  tanning — an  art  which  has  involved  no 
little  study,  and  which  is  still  capable  of  further  improvement. 
How  if  we  had  Uy  wear  shoes  of  uutanned  hides? 

Our  friend  walks  down  stairs  and  finds  letters  awaiting  him, 
I.  €.,  j)aper.  Now  another  authority  has  said,  in  (Opposition  to 
Licbig,  that  not  soap  but  j)ap('r  furnishes  the  best  standard  of  the 
civilization  of  any  pcoj)le.  Be  it  so;  paper  making  is  a  chemical 
art.  Fibrous  materials  have  to  be  freed  from  a  variety  of  iin- 
f»urities  and  to  be  bleached,  the  Weldon  process  coming  here 
again  to  the  fore. 

The  reader  steps  up  to  his  breakfast  table  and  finds  iiiniself 
surrounded  with  the  triumphs  of  ehemieal  art.  'i'lie  porcelain 
cuj)  owes  it«  scini -transparency  and  its  impervious  ghize  to  clicnii- 
cal  research  exerte<|  in  tlie  seleetiori  of  materials  nnd  in  their 
skillful  eombination.  The  same  tale  is  told  by  the  glass  cream 
jug.     Thr-   eutlerv,   though    ubund.'inee   of   nuM-hanieal    skill    hus 
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been  spent  in  its  manufacture,  speaks  not  less  of  chemical  knowl- 
edge applied  in  separating  the  original  iron  from  its  accompany- 
ing impurities,  and  in  its  conversion  into  steel.  The  same  science 
has  rendered  it  possible  for  the  sugar  to  reach  the  consumer  in  a 
state  bordering  very  closely  upon  absolute  purity. 

We  may  here  be  reminded  of  the  adulteration  of  food  and 
medicine — an  evil  accompanying  civilization — and  we  may  be 
asked  whether  these  frauds  have  not  been  facilitated  and  multi- 
plied in  consequence  of  chemical  research.  Too  true ;  the  light 
of  science,  like  the  light  of  the  sun,  may  be  used  amiss.  But  the 
same  research  has  rendered  it  possible  to  trace  these  sophistica- 
tions and  bring  their  authors  to  punishment. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  reader  through  his  daily 
business,  and  to  show  him  how,  if  he  is  a  producer  at  all,  he  is  more 
or  less  dependent  on  chemistry  at  every  step.  We  cannot  show  him 
the  farmer  calling  in  the  aid  of  this  science  to  maintain  or  increase 
the  fertility  of  his  land,  or  to  conquer  destructive  insects.  We 
cannot  point  to  the  miner,  the  quarryman,  or  the  engineer,  effect- 
ing by  chemical  means  at  a  stroke,  as  at  Hell  Gate,  what  for  mere 
mechanical  appliances  w^ould  have  been  an  endless  task.  Nor 
can  we  enter  upon  the  part  played  by  certain  chemical  agents  in 
the  defense  of  civilization  against  the  attacks  of  savage  hordes, 
such  as  overthrew  the  Eoman  Empire.  These  we  pass  over  the 
more  readily  from  their  liability  to  abuse.  Neither  have  we 
scope  to  speak  of  artificial  lighting,  of  gas  and  petroleum,  none 
of  which  we  should  have  without  chemical  research.  But  we 
may  ask,  Where  would  be  our  civilization  if  we  had  remained  in 
ignorance  of  the  principles  which  such  research  has  brought  to 
light,  and  of  those  few  of  their  ap])lications  which  we  have  enu- 
merated? Civilization,  as  we  now  know  it.  would  be  sim])ly  non- 
existent. 

Wll.LlAM    CkoOKES. 
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JANUARY,    1889. 


IS  UNION  WITH  C  AX  AD  A  DESIRABLE? 

I  HAVE  long  supposed  that  a  political  union  of  Canada  with 
the  United  States  might  be  only  a  question  of  time,  and  have 
hoped  that,  if  it  ever  came,  it  would  come  peaceably  and  with 
the  good-will  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  boundary  line.  At  the  present  time  the  territorial  ambition 
of  our  country  appears  to  be  in  a  self-contented  slumber.  The 
territories  we  now  have  are  all-sufficient  to  absorb  any  redundant 
population  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  yet  the  growth  and 
density  of  our  population  niay  in  time  pnjmote  ideas  of  furtlier 
annexation,  and  in  the  })ride  of  j)ower,  or  in  the  heat  of  ])arty 
strife,  a  union  may  be  brought  about  "  j)ea(.'eably  if  we  can,"  or, 
unfortunately,  "  forcibly  if  we  must."  From  such  a  stain  and  such 
a  caUirnity  as  th(;  latter  procc^ss  would  be,  I  hope;  oui'  ('(>untry  will 
steer  clear,  and  only  sUind  ready  to  welcome  the  union  wlicncver 
the  projKwition  comes  from,  and  lias  th(^  ])opular  su])port  of,  the 
Canad.'is.  It  should  <;ome  more  as  a  fnsor  to  tlicin  than  to  us. 
Only  with  such  preliminary  conditions  can  the  alnu^st  insupera- 
)>le  diffi(Milties  be  U)ncd  down  or  rcrmoved. 

Lofty  seritirncmt  and  bn^ezy  assumption  should  not  l)e  per- 
mitted U)  hide  the  facts  and  surrounding  conditions  involvc<l  in 
a  measure  whicli  must  profoundly  (M>n(j(;rn  the  two  great  Knglish- 
s[K;aking  nations;   and    it  nuiy  Ix;  well   to  examine  sorru;  of  tluv 
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considemtions  which  seem  to  bear  against,  as  well  as  those  which 
favor,  either  commercial  reciprocity  or  a  political  and  permanent 
union.  The  question  first  in  order — first  certainly  with  the 
Canadians — appears  to  be  reciprocity.  To  obtain  this  they  would 
unanimously  and  with  great  alacrity  give  us  better  terms  than 
ever  before,  and  no  longer  treat  as  enemies  Americans  found 
within  three  miles  of  their  coasts. 

Inward-bound  free  trade  with  Great  Britain  they  appreciate 
much  less  than  outward-bound,  and  would,  perhaps,  give  up  both 
for  reciprocity  with  the  United  States.  All  reciprocity  treaties 
clearly  appear  to  be  invasions  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  which  belongs  the  sole  authority  to  orig- 
inate revenue  bills.  This  is  not  simply  my  opinion,  but  it  is  the 
recorded  opinion  of  nearly  all  of  our  eminent  statesmen  in  the 
Senate  of  preceding  generations,  including  Webster,  Clay,  and 
Calhoun.  The  present  advocates  of  such  a  measure  may  attempt 
to  disguise  it  under  the  name  of  a  "commercial  union,"  but  this 
presents  the  worst  phase  of  a  reciprocity  treaty,  involving  a  divi- 
sion of  the  revenue  received  from  foreign  imports  either  on  the 
basis  of  extent  of  territory  or  on  the  relative  number  of  popula- 
tion, and  either  would  allot  to  Canadians  an  excessive  and  pre- 
posterous share,  or  far  more  than  their  contribution  by  consump- 
tion of  dutiable  merchandise.  To  those  w^ho  have  any  practical 
knowledge  of  the  country,  of  its  lack  of  wealth,  and  of  the 
character  of  the  people,  this  requires  no  further  argument. 

The  rejected  Zollverein  treaty  of  1844,  although  it  would 
have  promoted  our  interests,  as  was  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  was  unanimously  rejected  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  a  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays,  ami 
solely  on  the  ground  of  paramount  constitutional  objections,  in- 
asmuch as  "  the  control  of  trade  and  the  function  of  taxing  belong 
without  abridgment  or  participation  to  Congress."  The  assertion 
of  Daniel  Webster  should  never  be  forgotten:  "I  hope  I  know 
the  Constitution  of  my  country  better  than  to  think  a  reciproi'itv 
treaty  is  constitutional."  And  yet  the  record  will  show  that  the 
Senate,  though  once  saying  it  would  "  ne'er  consent,  consented 
still  "  more  than  once  to  a  usurpation  of  tl»e  powtT  to  make  n 
reciprocity  treaty.     But   few   Senators   have  attiMuptcd   to  show 
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either  the  constitutionality  or  the  material  and  financial  advan- 
tages of  these  treaties,  obviously  for  the  reason  that  the  at- 
tempt would  turn  out  a  lame  and  sorry  failure.  Even  if  we  had 
the  power,  and  Grreat  Britain  were  to  consent  that  Canada  should 
give  to  the  United  States  privileges  not  granted  even  to  the  im- 
perial government,  which  never  yet  has  been  done,  the  United 
States  would  be  a  large  financial  sufferer.  We  might  get  rid  of 
our  Treasury  surplus,  but  it  would  be  given  to  strangers,  to  those 
who  care  not  for  us. 

No  commercial  reciprocity  treaty  will  ever  be  accepted  by 
Canada  that  does  not  abridge  the  prosperity  of  the  farming  and 
husbandry  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  Canadians  have 
iron  and  copper  ores,  petroleum  and  coal,  in  all  of  which  our 
supply  is  abounding ;  but  they  are  most  in  earnest  for  a  better 
market  for  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  peas,  hops,  horses,  cattle,  and 
wool,  and,  with  their  cheaper  labor,  they  could  not  fail  to  cripple 
the  profits  of  American  farmers  on  all  similar  products.  Such  a 
treaty,  or  such  a  union,  would  be  a  complete  surrender  of  our 
greatly  superior  markets  to  the  competition  of  over  four  millions 
of  people,  controlling  a  vast  acreage  of  the  cheapest  land,  for 
which  we  should  in  return  only  obtain  Canadian  markets  almost 
utterly  valueless  to  our  ])e()f)le.  Like  7Es()j)'s  goose,  we  are  in- 
vited by  the  fox  to  a  nominal  repast  of  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  j)artake.  It  should  not  be  forgottcm  that  a 
reciprocity  treaty  sets  at  defiance  nearly  all  of  our  commercial 
treaties  with  foreign  nations,  as  w*;  have  promised  tlieni  every 
favor  we  may  grant  to  others;  and  those  nations,  one  or  all, 
beyond  all  question,  might  legitimately  claim,  npon  the  roTicln- 
sion  of  such  a  treaty,  equal  rccijirocity  ])rivil(*ges  by  olfering  tiie 
same  equivalents  t^>  us. 

A  re(!iprocity  treaty  or  commercial  uni(jn  with  Canada  would 
be  a  cruel  and  imnnMJiatf!  disadvantage  to  all  of  our  agF*i(;ultural 
States,  <;specially  those  on  the  border,  and  could  not  fail  to  inter- 
rupt and  [K)stpf)ne  tlie  prosperity  of  all  of  our  own  large  T<'rri- 
t<')ries.  Strange  to  say  there  are  a  few  j)ersons  who  schtu  to  be- 
lieve that  a  rer:ipro(Mty  treaty  or  a  coniniereial  union  would  be 
only  a  stepping-stone;  to  a  permanent  union;  but  surely  such 
j)ers*>ns  are  wholly   blind  t<j  all   of  our  ])ast  experience!.      Reel- 
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procity,  as  understood  in  the  Dominion,  gives  all  that  is  wanted, 
and  gives  no  twist  to  the  tail  of  the  British  lion.  Marriage  seldom 
follows  seduction. 

No  reciprocity  treaty  will  ever  be  consented  to  by  the  Domin- 
ion that  does  not  open  a  free  fish  market  in  the  United  States  to 
their  maritime  provinces.  All  the  heroic  services  of  their  re- 
doubtable navy  are  supported  only  for  that  end,  and  their  diplo- 
macy can  have  no  other  object.  ,  If  this  could  be  obtained,  their 
navy  would  soon  become  obsolescent,  and  its  officers  might  be 
retired  on  half -pay.  A  coi^imercial  union,  as  surely  as  a  reciproc- 
ity treaty,  would  include  free  fish  and  much  more,  and  either 
w^ould  be  absolutely  ruinous  to  American  fishermen. 

The  revenue  to  be  lost  by  such  a  compact,  though  considera- 
ble, would  be  no  measure  of  its  far-reaching  and  irreparable  de- 
structiveness.  The  fishermen  of  the  Provinces  have  no  other 
vocation,  and,  being  nearer  to  the  fishing-grounds  and  fresh  bait, 
they  make  their  catch  in  shorter  time  and  less  perilous  voyages 
than  is  possible  for  American  fishermen.  They  also  are  con- 
tented with  less  returns ;  when  hired  they  work  for  less  wages, 
and  always  subsist  on  a  much  lower  and  cheaper  grade  of  fare 
than  Americans.  The  reciprocity  treaties  we  have  impatiently 
endured  nearly  blotted  out  the  toimage  of  our  fisheries.  In  1854 
we  had  828,870  tons  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  in  1886  it  had 
dwindled  to  no  more  than  103,843  tons,  or  to  onlv  one-third  of 
its  former  amount.  Give  up  our  markets  for  another  twenty 
years  and  our  fishermen  would  have  only  the  memory  of  a  lost 
art.  The  natural  provincial  advantages,  coupled  with  those  to 
be  acquired  by  reciprocity,  would  be  insurmountable,  and  the 
great  nursery  for  American  sailors  would  be  closed  forever. 

Some  of  our  people  favor  reciprocity  or  commercial  union 
upon  the  idea  that  a  market  would  be  opened  in  Canada  for  New 
England  manufactures,  but  such  calculations  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  of  the  large  body  of  French  Canatlians  who 
might  there  be  employed  iu  home  manufactures  at  much  lower 
wages  than  are  current  in  the  United  States.  A  more  trustworthy 
authority,  Goldwin  Smith,  when  (le  would  pei-suade  Canada  to 
favor  the  measure,  says :  "  With  a  free  access  to  the  markets  of  her 
own  continent,  she  might  beeoine  a  great  manufacturing  country." 
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We  may  as  well  dismiss  all  golden  dreams  aboul^a  market  in  Can- 
ada for  manufactures,  as  we  already  know  tliat  since  they  adopted 
a  protective  tariff,  tlie  manufactures  established  in  Canada  have 
already  produced  a  glut  in  their  own  contracted  market. 

A  commercial  union  with  the  Canadian  Dominion  would  not 
stop  short  of  participation  in  our  coasting  trade.  At  present  this 
trade,  on  both  the  ocean  and  lakes,  is  in  a  highly  prosperous  con- 
dition, and  it  is  about  all  we  have  left  of  our  former  mercantile 
tonnage.  The  cheap  provincial  craft,  cheaply  manned  and  cheaply 
run,  would  undermine  our  people  in  the  coasting  trade,  just  as 
the  Clyde  steamers  and  Norwegian  and  other  foreign  tramps  have 
nearly  extinofuished  our  foreiofn  carryinf?  trade. 

A  commercial  union  might  require  an  assimilation  of  tariffs 
or  the  same  rates  of  duty  on  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  by 
both  countries,  and  j)erhaj)s  tlie  adjustment  of  our  own  tariff  in 
harmony  with  the  demands  of  the  Dominion,  and  subordinate  to 
the  requirements  of  all  our  commerce  with  other  foreign  nations. 
Manifestly  tliis  would  be  whollv  inadmissible.  The  excise  taxes 
of  the  Dominion  and  our  internal  revenue  taxes  would  have  to 
be  made  entirely  equal ;  but  tlie  excise  taxes  are  indis2)ensable  to 
the  DominirMi,  while  our  internal  revenue  taxes  are  no  longer 
needed,  and,  being  a  painful  memento  ui  the  late  rebellion,  are 
likely  soon  to  be  cut  down  and  may  disapponr  altogether.  A 
commercial  union  would  })e  boundless  reei|)r()city  without  any 
discrimination,  and,  in  ca»se  of  war  between  the;  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  wr)uld  leave  the  Canadas  witli  a  British  governor 
of  civil  affairs  and  a  I^ritish  g(3nend  in  eonnnaixl  of  tlieir  military 
fon.'es;  and  the  .sudd(*n  rupture  of  the  eoniiiiereial  union,  with  all 
the  doors  of  r)ur  northern  frontier  ajar  and  defenseless,  eould  not 
fail  tr)  present  serious  embarrassments  to  our  government,  if  not 
ti)  the  few  estimable  gentlemen  whose  ideas  of  such  a  union  are 
nothing  if  not  j)iping  hot. 

At  present  th(;  l)ominion  is  eontrollefj  hv  the  majority  sup- 
j»osed  to  be  most  hostile;  to  ;i  union  with  oiii*  republic!,  and'their 
jK^licy  has  been  to  obtain  eornrru^rcial  privih^ges  by  eorn])ulsion 
or    })y    legislative   tlnimb-serews."*^     Taking  shelter    behind    tin; 

•  Such  JiH  Uieir   nrc^nt  nori-irit<TcourHo  exporl  duty  on  Ioj^'-h  and  inanu- 
faelured  tirnlxir  of  ifilJ.OU  \n'.r  thousjuid  foot. 
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mother  countiy,  their  fishery  provocations  have  strained  our 
peaceful  relations.  Our  people  are  in  no  mood  to  submit  to  a 
repetition  of  these  provocations.  We  offer  a  full  measure  of  re- 
ciprocity in  all  the  friendly  relations  of  near  neighbors,  and  there 
we  pause. 

A  political  union  of  all  the  British  North  American  colonies 
with  the  United  States  sus^s^ests  discussion  as  to  its  linal  success, 
and  as  to  the  enduring  contentment  of  all  the  parties.     An  ex- 
amination of  the  fate  of  such  national  experiments  in  past  history 
offers    no   universal   assurance   of    permanence   and   durability. 
These  events  challenge  the  attention  of  mankind.     If  the  plant- 
ing of  any  of  the  dynastic  governments  of  Europe  on  American 
soil  would  be  repugnant  to  us,  an  extension  of  our  dominion 
might  equally  be  repugnant  to  them.     The  Monroe  doctrine  is 
not  yet  the  accepted  law  of  nations.     However  it  may  be  with 
the  plain  people,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  governments  of  Europe 
cherish  any  love  for  Americans,  and  they  would  look  upon  a 
large  extension  of  our  republic  with  extreme  jealousy,  if  not  with 
animosity,  tempered  only  with  a  lively  hope  that  the  extension 
would  somehow  terminate  in  disaster.     Long  as  the  Roman  and 
Grecian  acquisitions  of  territory  and  dominion  may  have  flour- 
ished, and  however  rich  were  the  conquests  of  xVlexander  or  of 
Philip  II.,  or  of  Napoleon,  the  time  came  when  they  all  vanished. 
Not  wholly  unlike  some  of  those  now  existing  of  Great  Britain, 
they  appear  to  have  been  too  much  like  a  pyramid  reversed  and 
standing  upon  the  apex.     With  sixty  thousand  British-born  sol- 
diers, two  hundred  and  fifty-three  million  natives  of  India  are 
held   in  absolute  subjection,  and,  except   in    the  time  of  great 
mutinies,  are  made  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  one  hundred  million 
dollars  on  land,  fifty  million  on  opium,  and  thirty-six  million  on 
salt.     This  enormous  possession  of  Great  Britain  is  likely  to  be 
securely  held,  to  furnish  "  Englishmen  with  a  career  and  Englisli 
manufacturers  with  a  market,"  as  long  as  the  different  castes  of 
Indki  and  the  different  religious  creeds  can  be  made  to  antagonize 
each   other.     The   imperial  government  has  S(^me  dithculties  in 
keeping  Russia  out  of  Constantinople  and  Afghanistan,  ami  moiv 
from  letting  France  into  Egy})t.     Here  as  else\vheix\  however,  if 
it  lias  any  wolf  by  the  ears  it  seems  determined  iu>t  to  let  ^o. 
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The  indirect  tribute  of  trade  is  still  maintained,  even  in  tlie 
colonies  said  to  govern  tliemselves ;  but  the  thread  that  binds 
them  as  British  dejDendencies  is  very  slender,  and  strengthened 
mainly  from  love  of  titles  and  personal  allegiance.  England  made 
the  union  with  Scotland  a  success,  but  has  not  yet  succeeded  with 
Ireland,  and  holds  it,  much  as  Germany  holds  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, with  a  vigorous  clasp  of  an  iron  hand.  It  required  years 
of  border  warfare  for  Eussia  to  subjugate  the  unruly  chiefs  of 
Caucasus.  It  was  vears  after  the  dismemberment  of  Poland 
before  "order  reigned  in  Warsaw."  The  aggrandizements  of 
France  have  mainly  come  to  grief,  as  have  those  of  Spain.  The 
general  outlook  of  these  national  speculations  does  not  seem  to 
be  strongly  commended,  either  by  prudence  or  morals. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  people  of  Canada  are  new  set- 
tlers who  have  been  aided  to  get  there,  or  are  frontiersmen  witli- 
out  capital,  who  are  subduing  a  surrounding  wilderness,  a  wilder- 
ness which  furnishes  the  largest  item  of  their  exports  to  Great 
Britain,  and  they  are  forced  to  limit  their  expenditures  by  rugged 
economy.  But  the  older  habilans  are  no  better  off.  The  same 
high  authority  I  have  already  cited,  Mr.  Smith,  says:  "Families 
of  twenty  are  not  unknown  in  Quebec.  The  soil  is  niggard,  the 
climate  rigorous,  and  were  the  Province  an  island  the  pressure  on 
the  means  of  subsistence  would  V)e  the  same  that  it  is  in  Ireland." 
These  people  are  limited  to  the  consumption  of  little  else  than  their 
own  domestic  productions,  and  their  contributions  to  a  nationjil 
revenue  through  a  tjiriff  on  imports  would  be  exceedingly  snuill, 
as  few  of  them  ever  have  money  "burning  in  their  pockets." 

If  the  British  North  American  Provinces  wen^  firmly  and 
unitedly  resolved  upon  independence,  or  u])(>n  a  union  with  the 
United  Stiites,  it  is  rpiite  improbable  that  Great  Britain  would 
resist  ihv'w  det<irrni nation  as  a  rciu'llion,  ))ut  all  the  power  of  the 
Crown  and  all  the  influc^ncc;  of  Victoria's  loyal  subj('(;ts  wouhl  b<; 
vigorously  exerted  t^)  nij)  it  in  the  bud,  and  j)rev(Mitthe  Provinc^es 
from  ever  reaching  any  resolution  to  sunder  their  present  Hala- 
tions with  the;  mother  (country.  Great  Jiritain,  with  so  many 
widely-<listributed  dependencies,  cannot  afTr)rd  to  risk  hei- prestige 
arnr>ng  p]urope;in  nations  by  a  renunc'iation  of  .-ill  power  over  the 
Am(;rican   J'rovine(rs.     A    ])reak  here   might   prov(;  an    example 
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elsewhere  for  other  breaks  in  the  empire.  So  earnest  will  be  the 
resistance  of  Englishmen  to  such  an  overture,  inside  and  outside 
of  the  Canadian  Provinces,  that  its  occurrence  is  not  likely  to 
hap})en  during  the  present  generation — always  provided  that  an}- 
war  of  Great  Britain  shall  not  call  for  too  large  a  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  Provinces,  where  they  have  no  more  interest  than  they 
have  in  Egypt  or  Afghanistan. 

There  are  many  grave  topics  that  would  require  definitive 
settlement  prior  to  any  political  union.  For  instance,  while  the 
number  of  congressional  representatives  would  be  fairly  regulated 
by  our  general  law,  which  fixes  the  ratio  of  representation  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  possibly  large  number 
of  Canadian  states  to  be  represented  in  the  United  States  Senate 
would  require  profound  consideration.  There  are  eight  of  the 
Provinces  which  appear  hitherto  to  have  had  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent autonomy  in  their  form  of  provincial  governments. 
These  are : — 

Square  miles.     Census  ^ of '"iSSl. 

Manitoba 123,200  65,954 

British  Columbia 341,305  49,359 

Nova  Scotia  20,907  440,572 

New  Brunswick 20,174  321,233 

Quebec 188,688  1,359,027 

Ontario 101.733  1,923,228 

Newfoundland    40,200  185,000* 

Prince  Edward  Island 2,132  108.891 

Territories  and  Ai'ctic  Islands 2,665,253  56,346 

Besides  the  territories  and  Arctic  islands,  if  all  these  Provinces 
were  to  be  admitted  as  States  there  would  be  sixteen  added  to  the 
number  of  United  States  senators,  eight  based  on  the  four  States 
with  only  409,294  of  popidation,  or  double  the  number  of  their 
representatives  in  the  House,  where  each  State  would  be  accorded 
one  member,  though  possibly  upon  a  fraction  of  tlie  number  re- 
quired by  the  general  ratio.  All  of  the  Provinces  would  be  likely 
to  insist  upon  being  represented  in  the  Senate.  To  the  older 
members  of  our  Unicm  this  would  not  be  acceptable.  It  may  be 
true,  however,  that  the  Provinces  now  having  the  smaHest  number 
of  inhabitants,  Manitoba  and  liritish  C-olumbia,  promise  with  the 

«  As  estimatod  in  1882. 
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greatest  certainty  a  future  increase.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  Ontario,  none  of  the  other  Provinces  are  likely  to  have  any 
large  and  progressive  accessions  to  their  numbers. 

The  coherence,  as  a  political  unit,  of  sixteen  senators,  sud- 
denly admitted  from  the  north,  would  be  inevitable,  and  they 
would  soon  learn  their  power  to  build  up  or  to  break  down  both 
measures  and  men.  The  future  success  or  failure  of  parties 
might  depend  upon  their  Canadian  policy. 

The  present  nomenclature  of  the  Provinces  would  serve  for 
the  most  part  quite  as  well  if  applied  to  States ;  but  to  speak  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  as  a  State  would  be  rather  elongated,  per- 
haps slightly  unrepublican,  and  the  name  of  British  Columbia 
might  be  wholly  changed  for  the  better,  as  a  British  State  would 
be  a  palpable  misnomer,  and  the  State  of  Columbia  could  not  fail 
to  be  often  confounded  with  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  public  lands  of  the  respective  parties  present  questions 
of  importance.  Our  public  lands,  whetlior  for  settlement  as 
homesteads  or  as  sources  of  revenue,  would  become  common 
property  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  general  welfare,  as  much  for 
the  benefit  of  Canadian  States  as  for  the  rest  of  the  Union,  and 
the  public  lands  of  the  Caiiadas  would  therefore  have  to  be  ceded 
to  the  United  States  to  be  held  on  similar  terms. 

The  absolute  cleavage  and  abandonment  of  the  ])owor  of  Great 
Britain  over  any  i)art  of  the  North  American  continent  would 
be  a  sine  qua  non  on  the  part  of  the  Unite<l  States.  IMiere  must 
be  nothing  left  to  breed  national  contention,  and,  although  the 
extreme  hyperborean  regions  north  of  the  CaiKuhis  are  destitute 
of  much  commercial  value,  when  our  flag  g(jcs  n(;rth  it  shcndd 
cover  the  whole  country. 

Canada  was  originally  a  colony  of  Ki'ancc,  and  then*  arc  now 
over  a  million  of  French  Canadians,  dcscrilxMl  bv  Goldwin 
Smith,  the  eloquent  proj)agan(list  of  commercial  union,  as  an 
"  un progressive,  religious,  Hubniissive,  eourt<'ous,  and,  though 
j)Oor,  not  unliapj)y  peoj)]e."  lie  adds,  that  while;  "they  li;t\'e  a 
very  indi  fie  rent  rr!i)Utation  as  f.irmers,"  *' they  mh!  governed  by 
tlie  pricHt  with  the  oeeasional  assistance  of  the  notary."  'I^his 
certiiinly  is  iKjt  high  commendation,  lietaining  in  a  ))oor  way 
their  Fren(;h   languagr*,  they  have  not  been  assimilated  or  angli- 
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cized,  perhaps  cannot  be  Americanized,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  the  Latin  race  have  anywhere  appeared  to  accept  of  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  with  any  staying  enthusiasm. 

The  English  civil  service  system  has  long  served  to  provide  in 
English  colonies  a  refuge  for  the  destitute  younger  sons  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  this  class,  with  those  dependent  upon  British 
pensions  and  annuities,  must  be  expected  to  perpetuate  national 
animosities  and  long  to  remain  so  wedded  to  the  British  monarchy 
as  to  be  unable  to  contemplate  a  republic  without  hereditary 
hatred.  The  loyalists  or  tories,  who  left  our  country  during  and 
after  the  Ee volution,  have  nursed  and  retained  much  of  their 
ancient  bitterness,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  treated  with 
proper  magnanimity,  and  these,  with  their  descendants,  are  hos- 
tile to  all  republican  theories  and  methods  of  government. 

The  six  or  seven  hundred  millions  which  the  mother  country 
has  now  invested  in  the  provinces  would  be  fruitful  of  evil  in- 
fluence, of  litigation,  and,  in  important  cases  of  non-payment,  of 
serious  national  complications. 

The  various  Indian  tribes  of  the  United  States  have  been  for 
many  generations  a  source  of  large  expense  and  bloody  raids  and 
outbreaks.  In  fact,  they  are  still  the  skeletons  in  the  closets  of 
our  War  and  Interior  Departments.  Unfortunately,  the  Canadian 
Dominion,  with  its  sixty-four  different  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians, 
is  compaj'atively  more  seriously  burdened  with  this  unwelcome 
and  destitute  race,  all  of  whom  have  had  and  must  continue  to 
have  assistance  in  their  sorry  struggle  for  life,  especially  in  an 
extreme  northern  climate.  To  the  Canadians  they  bring  a  large 
item  of  expense,  and  to  us  the  expense  wouhl  be  much  larger,  as 
our  system  of  support  has  been  far  more  generous. 

The  annual  ap})r()priation  of  the  Dominion  for  fishery  boun- 
ties is  $150,000;  for  superannuation,  $202,285;  for  aid  to  immi- 
gration, $462,863 ;  and  for  subsidies  and  steamship  subventions, 
$278,  496.  AVhether  or  not  all  these  j)eculiar  benefactions  would 
continue  to  be  maintained  by  the  T'liited  States  after  the  union 
had  been  consummate(],  wouhl  Iku'c  to  be  determined  in  advance 
or  they  would  lead  to  sectional  controversy. 

The  Dominion  is  the  owner  of  several  verv  neeessarv  canals 
and  the  Union  wonld  therefore  be  rebeved  from  tlieir  fntnre  eon- 
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stniction ;  but  the  annual  cost  of  their  maintenance  would  have 
to  be  assumed,  and  some  of  them  are  so  inferior  as  to  require  re- 
placement by  larger  and  better  works.  The  relation  of  the 
Dominion  government  to  its  railways  is  extraordinarily  hetero- 
geneous. Nearly  all  of  them  have  been  subsidized  or  assisted, 
and  several  are  owned  by  the  government.  Whether  they  are 
self-supporting  or  an  annual  tax,  they  are  surely  a  source  of 
vexation  to  be  dreaded  in  their  administration,  and  of  probable 
financial  deficits. 

The  public  debt  of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  however  formida- 
ble, would  have  to  be  paid  or  assumed  by  the  United  States  in 
case  of  a  political  union.  Its  present  amount  in  proportion  to 
population  is  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  that  of  the 
United  States ;  and  tlie  latter  is  being  rapidly  reduced,  while  that 
of  the  Dominion  for  the  last  twenty  years  lias  steadily  increased 
in  every  year  except  two.  Assuming  the  population  of  Canada 
in  round  numbers  to  be  four  millions,  and  ours  sixtv-four  mill- 
ions,*  our  public  deVjt  should  be  sixteen  times  as  much  as  that 
of  the  Dominion;  but  their  debt  is  $273,187,626,  less  $45,878,- 
715  assets,  leaving  a  net  debt  of  $227,313,911 ;  and  our  debt, 
less  cash  on  hand,  is  $1,137,290,036.  To  ecpialize  the  debts, 
that  of  tlie  Dominion  should  not  be  over  $75,000,000,  or  that 
of  the  United  States  not  less  than  $3,632,000,000.  Undoubtedly 
the  heavy  burden  of  the  Dominion  can  be  more  safely  borne  by 
the  United  States,  but  the  load  is  far  from  being  attractive. 
Some  of  the  loans  of  the  Canadian  J>()niini()n  have  been  guaran- 
teed by  the  imjierial  government,  and  tlie  larger  ])art  of  their 
public  debt  is  jjayable  in  Jjondon,  in  UKK),  \\H)H,  and  1!>1.'>,  in- 
volving a  semi-annual  export  of  gold.  Jiefore  Great  Jiritain 
would  be  willing  to  renounce  her  supremacy,  it  would  be  very 
natural  for  lier  to  wait  until  relieved  from  all  of  these  obligations. 

We  do  not  need  the  Canadian  Dominion  as  a  ])la('e  of  jcfuge 
for  redundant  population.  We  do  not  nc('<l  it  for  the  purj)ose  of 
enrolling  tlunr  young  mc;n  in  our  arniv.  We  do  not  need  it  for 
the  purpr)se  of  increasing  our  nivenue,  aii'l,  if  we  did,  the  bahmco 
would  be  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  account. 

The  several  Canadian   Provinces,  by  union   with   the   United 
•Slightly  un(l('i-(?Hiirnut('(l  iti  emh  cumu. 
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Stiitos,  would  become  tlie  youngest  of  our  sisterhood  of  States, 
demanding  and  commanding  our  affectionate  attention,  in  such 
appropriations  as  older  States  have  received  for  internal  improve- 
ments of  their  numberless  rivers  and  harbors,  for  public  buildings, 
and  for  all  the  expenditures  where  our  national  government  has 
been  accustomed  to  bear  the  burden.  No  just  demands  in  these 
respects  could  be  refused,  and  in  an  era  of  good  feeling  the  in- 
creased national  expenditures  might  be  prodigal  rather  than  eco- 
nomical. The  idea  that  the  Canadas  would  be  an  acquisition  of 
national  wealth  must  be  summarily  dismissed. 

A  reciprocity  treaty  or  a  commercial  union  with  the  Canadian 
Dominion,  were  it  possible  to  set  aside  all  constitutional  inhibi- 
tions, would  be,  as  heretofore,  unequal  and  disastrous  to  the 
material  interest  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  un- 
supported even  by  the  greed  of  gain  or  any  nobler  sentiment. 
Our  capital  and  population  so  much  exceed  those  of  the  Dominion 
that  any  fair  and  equal  reciprocity  or  partnership  is  impossible. 
Then,  with  so  many  drawbacks  and  hindrances,  why  should  we 
have  any  desire  to  promote  a  greater  measure,  which  includes  all 
the  lesser,  of  a  political  union? 

We  cannot  conceal  the  stubborn  fact  tliat  the  boundary  line, 
supposed  to  separate  our  country  from  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can possessions,  is  for  the  nuxst  part  imaginary,  and  about  as  in- 
visible on  land  as  on  the  great  lakes.  Undeniably  the  abolition 
of  all  custom  houses  across  the  American  continent  would  be  a 
magnificent  event  in  our  history,  and  would  make  the  collection 
of  customs  revenue  inhnitely  less  difficult.  Public  opinion  is  in 
no  hurry,  but  has  its  index  linger  forever  pointing  to  a  union  of 
all  that  lies  north  of  us,  as  our  manifest  destiny. 

We  can  have  no  prevision  of  the  longevity  of  nations,  and 
their  rise  and  fall  are  among  the  great  undetermined  problems  of 
the  future;  but  in  the  lapse  of  time  these  large  northern  jn^sses- 
sions,  if  under  the  peaceful  control  of  the  United  States,  would  be 
utilized  by  American  capital  and  enter}>rise,  which  would  ulti- 
mately explore  and  bring  into  activity  their  utmost  ea}>ability. 
Oiii'  industries  would  s])read  over  them.  The  profits  o(  their  agri- 
culture in  Ontario  and  the  western  territories  would  bo  in- 
creased, Canadian  mineral  wealth  would   be  developed,  and  tlieir 
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lands  and  property,  Avith  a  constant  rise  in  value,  would  attract 
new  settlers  and  many  wide-awake  adventurers.  A  permanent 
union  would  remove  all  the  little  jealousies  so  apt  to  breed  in 
small  states  against  greater  ones,  and  prevent  warlike  conten- 
tions about  petty  causes. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  new  question,  and  was  provided  for  as 
earlv  as  1777,  in  Article  XI.  of  the  Confederation,  as  follows: 

"  Canada  acceding  to  this  confederation  and  joining*  in  the  measures  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into,  and  entitled  to  all  the  advantages 
of,  this  Union;  but  no  other  colony  shall  be  admitted  to  the  same,  unless 
such  admission  shall  be  agreed  to  by  nine  States." 

To  carry  this  into  effect,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed 

to  procure  a  translation   of  the  articles  of   confederation   to  be 

made  into  the  French  language,  and  to  report  an  address  to  the 

inhabitants   of   Canada.     A   masterly   address   was   accordingly 

drawn  up  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  from  whicii  I  make  the  following 

extract : 

"  The  injuries  of  Boston  have  roused  and  associated  every  colony  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia.  Your  Province  is  the  only  link  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  bright  and  strong  chain  of  union.  Nature  has  joined  your  coun- 
try to  theirs  ;  do  you  join  your  political  interests ;  for  their  own  sakes  they 
never  will  betray  j'ou.  The  happiness  of  a  people  inevitably  depends  on 
their  liberty  and  their  spirit  to  assert  it.  Tiie  vahie  and  the  extent  of  the 
advantages  tendered  to  you  are  immense.  Heaven  grant  you  nui^^  not  dis- 
cover them  to  be  blessmgs  after  they  have  bid  you  an  eternal  adieu." 

This  shows  our  earliest  Congress  to  have  looked  upon  a  union 
with  tlie  Canadian  Provinces  as  worthy  of  their  liighest  efforts. 
Great  Britain,  however,  with  the  helj)  of  the  Indian  tribes,  suc- 
ceeded in  retaining  the  I'rovinces,  and  our  w<'ak  military  attempts, 
under  Arnold  and  Allen,  to  bring  tlieni  into  the  fold  of  the 
stars  and  stripes  result^'d  in  ])itifnl  failures.  Rutto-d;iv  tli(^  plea 
of  njiture  is  hh  })oU;ntial  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  \Vv,  feel 
tliat  there  should  be  no  divid(Ml  empire  on  the  great  Jakes,  and 
we  an;  not  in.sensi})le  to  the  grandeur  of  a  continental  boundary. 

Th(;  few  P'n^neh  and  Spanish  inhabitants  who  eanu^  to  us 
with  the  Jiouisiana  |)ureha8c,  soon  Ix^carne  Americanized,  and 
learned  and  adopted  the  English  hmguage  in  their  legislative 
aftsernblies,  th(;ir  courts,  and  their  laws.  In  fac^t,  our  aecpiisitions 
of  terTiU)ry,  hitherto,  with  only  inconsiderabh;  accessions  of  j)op- 
ulation,  have  presentx'd  no  s<Tious  obstacles  to  national  expansion. 

A  Canadian  union  would  perpetuate  our  pence  poliey,  as  well 
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as  our  policy  of  a  small  standing  army,  and  would  liave  no  re- 
ciprocity of  retreat  for  criminal  fugitives. 

The  very  extensive  wheat  fields  of  the  Canadian  territories 
as  a  supplement  to  our  own,  would  prove  a  welcome  guaranty 
against  any  possible  future  deliciencies  of  American  crops.  Their 
bituminous  coal  would  be  convenient  to  our  Eastern  States,  and 
there  might  be  an  equal  demand  for  our  abundant  anthracite  in 
their  wintry  climate.  Certainly  the  cost  would  be  considerably 
cheapened.  Their  wild  lands  would  be  a  timely  and  almost 
boundless  reinforcement  of  our  forest  and  timber  lands.  Al- 
though our  original  hardy  American  fisherman  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  survive  a  Canadian  union,  all  the  fisheries  and  all  the 
fishermen  would  at  last  be  ours,  and  the  difference  would  be 
chiefly  noted  among  our  future  throng  of  sailors  by  their  slightly 
provincial  accent.  Our  naval  squadrons  would  still  be  manned 
bv  thorouofhlv-trained  seamen. 

The  people  of  the  Dominion  are  largely  of  the  same  Eng- 
lish-speaking stock  with  ourselves.  Their  jurisprudence  and 
courts  are  based  on  similar  general  principles.  They  have  been 
practically  instructed  in  a  representative  form  of  government,  and 
understand  the  omnipotence  of  popular  majorities.  There  is  some 
reason  to  hope  that,  as  additional  States,  their  history  would  be 
fairly  creditable  and  not  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  some  of  our 
older  States. 

A  union  must  first  be  asked  for  on  the  part  of  the  Dominion 
or  it  will  not  be  worth  the  havintr.  It  cannot  be  hastened  bv 
any  effort  of  ours,  but  all  such  efforts  will  retard  it.  If  there  is 
now  a  great  difference  in  the  estate  and  property  of  the  parties, 
that  difference  will  be  likely  to  be  greater  fifty  years  hence. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should  take  the  initia- 
tive as  to  a  union  with  the  Canadas.  With  the  highest  Christian 
ethics,  let  us  do  unto  them  whatsoever  we  would  have  them  do 
unto  us ;  and  if  ever  the  eft'ervescent  predictions  concerning  our 
"manifest  destiny  "  shall,  by  tlie  determination  of  Providence,  be 
fiillillcd,  we  may  hope  American  statesmansliip  will  be  sutficient 
to  give  assurance  that  a  union  with  our  uorthcru  ucighboi"s  will 
advance  the  future  dignity  of  our  country  and  the  ]H^rnuinent 
])ros])erity  of  the  p(H)ple. 

JrSTIN   S.  >r(>ltKlLL. 


THE  XEED  OF  AXOTHEE  UXIYERSITY. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Forum  I  sketclied  a  plan  for  a 
university  in  the  city  of  Washinoton  which  should  be  an  ex- 
amining  but  not  a  teaching  body,  and  which  should  award 
scholarships  and  fellowships  in  other  institutions  but  should  not 
haye  any  instructing  faculty  of  its  own.  I  now  present  a  plan 
which  may  be  supplementary  to  that,  or  substituted  for  it — the 
plan  of  a  uniyersity  for  instruction. 

Down  to  about  twenty -fiye  years  ago  an  American  uniyersity 
was  ?.  very  simple  thing  indeed.  Apart  from  a  few  outlying  pro- 
fessional departments,  it  consisted  generally  of  the  "  college 
proper,'  in  which  the  great  mass  of  students  were  carried,  will- 
ingly or  unwillingly,  through  the  same  simple,  single  course, 
without  the  slightest  regard  for  differences  between  them  in  aims, 
tastes,  or  gifts.  The  minds  of  the  students  were  supposed  to  be 
developed  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the  livers  of  the  geese  at 
Strasburg — every  day  sundry  spoonfuls  of  the  same  mixture 
forced  down  all  throats  alike. 

That  was  probably  the  lowest  point  in  tlu;  history  of  higher 
education  during  the  past  hun<lred  years.  It  had  not  the  advan- 
tages eithr-r  of  thr  tutorial  system  in  the  English  universitic^s  or 
of  the  pnjfe.s.s<^rial  system  in  the  German  universities.  Is  or  hjul  it 
the  advantages  of  that  c^'irlier  ])eriod  in  our  own  countrv,  when 
strong  t^.'aciiers  came  directly  into  living  contact  with  their 
students;  fis  in  the  legendary  days  of  ^'ale,  when  I^-esi(h'nt 
iJwight  in  the  chair  grapj»h'(l  with  Calhoun  upon  th{^  benches; 
or  of  c;x(;e])tional  })la(;es  later,  as  when  Presi(h'nt  Hopkins  fought 
over  various  (piesti(jns  with  his  student  (i;irliel<l. 

Tiie  wliolc  system  liad  ])ecome  iniiinly  jM-rfunetory.  A  few 
students  did  well  in  s|»it<!  of  it,  but  the  scholarly  <mergi(»s  of 
most  were  paralyzcrd  In'  it.  Anything  lik*;  research  or  investiga- 
tion by  an  undcT-graduate,  in  any  tru(;  sense,  was  unknown.     Tin; 
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only  course  provided  consisted,  as  a  rule,  of  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  Latin  and  Greek,  read  by  the  majority  in  every  class 
after  the  freshman  year  from  concealed  translations;  of  mathe- 
matical problems,  very  frequently  copied  from  smuggled  papers ; 
of  a  little  rhetoric,  physics,  political  economy,  moral  philosophy, 
logic,  physiology,  and  modern  history,  mainly  recited  from  text- 
books ;  and  all  culminated  at  commencement  in  the  bestowal  of 
diplomas  in  a  Latin  which  few  of  the  recipients  could  understand, 
preceded  by  orations  on  such  subjects  as  "Great  Thinkers," 
"Great  Statesmen,"  "The  Eeal  and  the  Lleal,"  "The  Ambition 
of  Napoleon,"  and  "  The  Importance  of  the  Classics." 

Such  universities  required  little  endowment.  The  professors, 
though  frequently  men  of  high  character  and  ability,  were  few 
and  poorly  paid,  the  salaries  being  mainly  determined  by  the 
price  at  which  trustees  could  fill  the  faculty  with  clergymen  who 
had  proved  unsuccessful  as  pastors.  Money  was  also  saved  by 
requiring  one  professor  to  teach  many  different  subjects,  his  in- 
struction being  considered  satisfactory  if  by  diligent  reading  he 
could  keep  just  ahead  of  his  students.  Much  money  was  saved, 
too,  by  the  employment  of  tutors,  for  tutors  came  cheap.  They 
were  as  a  rule  young  men  just  out  of  college,  "  very  poor  and 
very  pious,"  who  while  studying  in  the  adjacent  theological 
school  would,  for  a  small  stipend,  sit  in  a  box  three  times  a  day 
and  "  hear  recitations."  This,  as  a  rule,  meant  hearing  young 
men  give  the  words  of  a  text-book  as  nearly  as  possible,  or  con- 
strue Latin  or  Greek  mainly  from  the  inevitable  surreptitious 
translation,  the  tutor  rarely  discussing  the  subject  or  making  the 
slightest  comment  on  it,  but  simply  making  a  mark  upon  his 
private  book  to  denote  his  view  of  the  goodness  or  badness  of  each 
performance.  'This  was  j)robably  the  most  woeful  substitute  fen* 
education  ever  devised  by  the  unwisdom  of  man.  Occasiinially 
a  bright  instructor  galvanized  an  appearance  of  life  into  it,  but  it 
was  dead.  A  few  great  men  rose  above  it,  but  generally  the 
aspirations  ev(Mi  of  excc^llent  teaclicrs  were  stifled  in  the  atmos- 
phere it  engendered.  Cheapest  and  worst  of  all  were  the  instruc- 
tors in  modern  laniz'uaj'es,  refutijees  thrown  on  our  shores  l>v  the 
various  Kun)})ean  revolutions  during  the  tirst  half  of  the  century; 
an   unken)pt   race  who  were  willing   to   submit   to   the  ])ractical 
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jokes  of  sophomores  for  wages  which  would  barely  keep  soul  and 
bod}"  together. 

As  to  equipment,  all  was  on  the  same  cheap  scale.  A  few 
recitation  rooms  and  lecture  halls,  with  sundry  barracks  full  of 
bedrooms,  not  over  clean,  answered  the  main  requirements  as 
regarded  buildings.  The  library  had  generally,  as  its  nucleus, 
the  duplicates  and  sometimes  the  entire  collections  of  books  con- 
tributed by  devoted  clergymen ;  about  these  had  been  gathered 
small  gifts  from  other  public-spirited  donors;  and  these  were  sup- 
plemented by  sets  of  reviews,  more  or  less  complete,  and  the 
controversial  and  other  literature  of  the  religious  sect  which  the 
university  happened  to  represent.  This  was  ample,  since  the 
faculty  had  little  motive  for  research,  and  the  students  were  not 
encouraged  to  read  anything  beyond  their  text-books.  As  to  what 
little  pretense  of  research  there  was,  the  controversial  works  en- 
abled the  faculty  to  hold  their  own  against  the  faculties  of  other 
universities,  representing  other  religious  sects;  and  the  sets  of 
reviews  enabled  the  undergraduates  to  "  read  up  "  for  their  essays 
and  orations. 

As  to  apparatus  for  illustration,  in  chemistry  the  collections 
of  Professor  Silliman  at  New  Haven  and  of  Professor  Hare  at 
Philadelphia  were  in  the  forefront;  yet  what  seemed  to  them  and 
to  their  audiences  in  the  days  before  the  Civil  War  arn})le,  would 
now  be  thought  ludicrously  inadequate.  Still  more  marked  is 
the  change  in  physics;  a  collection  of  apparatus  which  twcmty- 
five  years  ago  was  thought  most  cre(lit<able  to  the  largest  of  our 
universities,  would  not  exhibit  the  rudiments  of  the  science,  as  it 
is  now  developed,  to  an  intermediate  school. 

Of  chemical  laV)orat<me8,  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word, 
forty  years  ago  there  were  none;  and  T  (.in  well  remember,  at  a 
more  recent  jK-riod,  th(;  conteinjjt  with  which  we  stud(;nts  in  the 
"colh-gc  proper"  at  Yale — "studying  tln^  classi(;s  " — looked 
down  u|)ori  nn'ii  in  the  rudimentary  laboratory  of  the  Shellield 
Scientific  School,  "fussing  with  bottles."  And  at  a  peiMxl  nuicli 
more  recent,  working  laboratt^ries  in  j)hysics,  agriculture,  biol- 
ogy, l-Hitany,  arifl  eivil,  mechanical,  mining,  .'ind  electrical  r,n- 
gincering,  were  not  dn!airie(l  of.  As  to  obsf^'vatories,  in  Jill  th(^ 
larger  institutions,  save  one  or  two,  a  eeh^stial  globe,  and  a  porta- 
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ble  telescope  wliicli  would  show  Saturn's  rings  to  tlie  junior 
class,  were  thought  sufficient.  As  to  illustrative  material,  that 
vast  wealth  of  it  which  now  forces  upon  a  graduate  the  conviction 
that  he  lived  too  soon,  was  unknown.  Usually  there  were  sundry 
cabinets  of  specimens,  rarely  if  ever  brought  into  the  class  rooms, 
but  which  served  to  make  a  salutary  imuression  upon  visitors  at 
commencement 

Such  was  the  general  condition  of  the  leading  American  uni- 
versities about  the  middle  of  this  century.  Now  all  has  been 
changed ;  the  development  in  the  higher  education,  even  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  in  the  subjects  taught,  in  the  courses  pre- 
sented, in  the  number  of  professors,  in  libraries,  laboratories, 
collections  for  illustration  and  research,  and  in  buildings,  has 
been  enormous.  Institutions  for  the  higher  education,  where 
they  have  been  fitly  developed  toward  the  proper  standard  of  a 
university,  have  been  obliged  to  enlarge  their  teachino^  force, 
equipment,  and  buildings,  on  very  much  the  same  scale  of  in- 
crease seen  in  our  railroads,  ocean  steamers,  hotels,  and  business 
generally.  In  those  good  old  times  of  thirty  years  ago,  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  thought  a  great  endowment 
for  a  university,  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  sufficient  endow- 
ment for  a  professorship.  Less  than  twenty  years  ago,  a  speaker 
at  a  great  national  conference  of  the  largest  of  all  Protestant  sects 
in  America  declared,  in  a  burst  of  eloquence,  and  amid  deafening 
applause :  "  We  must  have  the  best  university  in  this  nation ;  we 
must  have  the  best  university  in  the  world ;  we  must  have  it  if 
it  requires  a  capital  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars."  Sanda 
sxTYiplicitas  ! 

But  all  this  is  outgrown.  The  day  when  tlie  function  of  a 
university  was  to  force  a  great  body  of  young  men  through  the 
same  simple,  illogical  process  vaguely  called  "mental  discipline," 
is  gone.  There  has  come  a  demand  for  a  far  greater  range  of 
studies,  giving  not  only  fitting  discipline  but  the  liighest  knowl- 
edge need(Ml  in  the  various  professions.  There  must  be  a  hirge 
array  of  courses  suited  to  the  tastes  and  aims  of  ditTorent  men; 
libraries  in  which  students  may  at  least  begin  to  investigate  the 
beat  thought  and  acquisitions  of  every  country  in  every  field; 
laboratories    in    chemistry,    physics,   botany,   bioK)gy,    eixil    on- 
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gineering,  mechanical  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  and 
the  like,  where  votaries  of  various  sciences  may  learn  the  best 
methods  in  every  sort  of  research.  There  has  come,  too,  a  de- 
mand for  specimens  of  practical  use  in  every  branch  of  natural 
science,  and  for  collections  of  apparatus  in  which  a  single  instru- 
ment sometimes  costs  more  than  the  whole  equipment  of  a  de- 
partment under  the  old  system;  also  for  large  corps  of  profes- 
sors, most  of  them  specially  trained,  and  who,  if  fit  for  much, 
must  be  paid  large  salaries.  A  leading  professor  has  become  a 
personage ;  various  institutions  compete  for  him,  often  raising  his 
salary  to  a  figure  which  once  would  have  filled  boards  of  trustees 
with  dismay.  It  does  not  equal  yet  the  sum  customary  among 
distinguished  city  clergymen,  lawyers,  presidents  of  banks  or 
railroads,  consulting  engineers,  and  cooks  of  New  York  million- 
aires ;  but  it  is  rapidly  nearing  these  figures,  and  it  ought  to  do  so. 

To  found  an  institution  and  call  it  a  university,  in  these  days, 
with  an  income  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  a 
year,  is  a  broad  farce.  Even  with  that  sum  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant spheres  of  univ^ersity  activity  must  be  neglected.  Twice 
the  amount  is  not  more  than  adequate,  and  Harvard  University, 
which  has  an  income  of  more  than  twice  that  amount,  is  at  this 
moment  showing  cogent  reasons  for  demanding  more. 

Arifl  the  tendency  is  ever  t(jward  a  greater  expenditure. 
This  is  neither  U)  be  scolded  at  nor  whined  over.  Just  as  the 
mat^^rial  demands  of  this  wonderful  time  have  created  vast  hotels, 
steamships,  and  railway  systems,  so  the  nu^ral  and  intellectual 
demands  are  creating  great  universities.  One  result  is  as  natural 
anH  normal  as  the  other;  indeed  all  are  j)arts  of  oik^  groat 
demand.  To  go  })ack  from  the  present  universities  to  the  old 
sort  of  colleges  would  be  like  giving  uj)  railroads  and  going  bactk 
to  stage  c;oaehes.  The  gentlemen  who  purpose  to  meet  this  de- 
mand in  education  by  endowing  colleges  or  universities  no  hciUtr 
equipped  than  the  best  of  tliirty  years  ago,  an«  like  men  who 
should  ofr<T  skifTs  to  [)ersons  wishing  to  cross  the  Atlantic^,  or 
gigs  to  those  wishing  to  visit  C'alifoniia. 

To  provide  and  maintain  an  cHiciont  univ<Tsitv  librarv  to-day 
costs  more  than  was  n-fpiin-d  thiriv  years  ago  to  maintain  a  largo 
college;    Uj  carry  on  any  one  of  the  half-dozen   laboratories  re- 
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quired  for  a  university  may  cost  iu  tliese  days  a  sum  larger  tlian 
some  of  our  largest  universities  then  required.  The  simple 
refugee  is  no  longer  thought  sufficient  for  instruction  in  modern 
languages;  nothing  will  now  serve  save  a.t  least  one  thorough 
scholar  trained  at  home  and  abroad  to  present  each  language  and 
literature.  A  tutor  to  "hear  recitations  "  in  rhetoric  and  sundry 
declamations  no  longer  suffices  in  any  university  worthy  of  the 
name ;  professors  and  lecturers  are  now  required  who  can  open 
up  all  the  great  fields  of  English  literature. 

The  good  old  way  of  setting  some  professor  or  tutor  who  hap- 
pens to  have  a  little  spare  time  at  "hearing  recitations  "  from  a 
manual  of  dates  or  from  some  little  text-book,  no  longer  suffices 
for  instruction  in  history.  Now,  in  each  of  our  larger  universities, 
half-a-dozen  or  more  professors  and  lecturers  are  required,  each 
to  go  thoroughly  into  some  worthy  field  of  ancient  or  modern 
history,  or  the  history  of  civilization,  or  the  political  or  constitu- 
tional or  social  history  of  the  United  States,  England,  or  ^ome 
other  leading  country.  In  political  economy,  international  law, 
constitutional  law,  and  the  like,  it  no  longer  suffices  to  have  a 
term  of  recitations,  supplemented,  perhaps,  by  a  few  lectures  from 
some  aged  lawyer  whose  time  is  no  longer  demanded  by  clients. 
There  has  come  a  need  in  each  of  these  fields  for  professoi*s  or 
special  lecturers  of  high  ability,  and  for  enough  of  them  to  pre- 
sent both  sides  of  strongly-controverted  questions. 

In  those  good  old  days  the  university  drove  its  students, 
under  pains  and  penalties,  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  college 
pastor.  No  great  salary  was  required  to  fill  such  a  position,  for 
what  it  lacked  in  remuneration  was  made  up  in  stimulus  from 
the  half-fledged  wits  in  the  student  magazines.  Now  it  begins  to 
be  thought  better  to  attract  students  than  to  drive  them,  and  tliis 
can  be  done  only  by  paying  salaries  sufficient  to  command  the 
services  of  the  most  eminent  clergymen,  men  who  can  present 
with  force  the  highest  moral  and  religious  thought  of  their  time, 
as  is  done  at  Harvard  and  Cornell. 

Formerly,  as  to  physical  culture,  nothing  was  done  save  to 
provide  a  sort  of  barn  with  a  few  ladders  and  bars,  inoiv  abhor- 
rent to  most  of  the  students  than  wtTc  the  recitations.  Very 
rarely  was  there  any  one  to  indicate  the  use  of  gymnastic  ap|>iir- 
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atus  or  its  proper  gradation  and  limitations.  The  result  was  that 
American  university  graduates  were  too  often  ex  officio  dyspeptics. 
Now,  every  university  worthy  of  the  name  sees  more  and  more  the 
necessity  of  large,  fully-appointed  gymnasiums  with  thoroughly- 
trained  physicians  as  directors,  and  skillful  assistants  to  stimulate, 
guide,  and  curb  youthful  zeal  in  this  field ;  and  all  this  adds  to 
the  necessity  for  large  funds. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  causes  of  the  increasing  demands  for 
university  endowment.  A  leading  result  of  the  satisfaction  of 
these  demands  is  a  process  of  separation  and  crystallization  among 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  which  is  now  fully  begun. 
The  larger  ones,  to  the  number  of  perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen,  are 
becoming  universities ;  the  smaller  are  tending  toward  the  posi- 
tion of  intermediate  colleges — the  missing  link  between  the  uni- 
versities and  the  public-school  system — a  position  than  which 
none  can  be  more  useful  and  honorable  if  frankly  accepted. 

A  cause  and  result  of  all  this  process  is  a  discernment  more 
and  more  clear  that  while  the  intermediate  and  collegiate  instruc- 
tion, having  as  its  aim  general  discipline  and  culture,  can  best  be 
given  in  the  smaller  institutions,  with  a  small  faculty,  little  ap- 
paratus, and  a  library  of  moderate  size,  the  higlier  university  in- 
struction now  demanded  in  the  various  literatures,  sciences,  and 
arts,  and  for  the  various  professions,  lias  become  so  dcvelo])ed 
that  no  worthy  success  can  be  had  save  with  large  teaching 
bodies,  libraries,  equipment,  and  endowment. 

Institutions  fitted  to  do  well  as  intermediate  colleges,  whether 
now  called  universities,  colleges,  or  high  schools,  number  aln-ndy 
several  hundred,  and  of  the.se,  the  colleges  carried  on  by  the 
S<>ciety  of  Friends  at  Svvarthniore,  Ilaverfonl,  and  Hrvn  Mawr, 
near  I'hiladclphia,  are,  of  all  within  my  knowledge,  the  best  and 
most  truly  flourishing,  because  conducted  with  the  most  thorough- 
ness, cleanliness,  and  intellectual  honesty;  and  our  other  sniallcT 
colleges,  even  many  called  universities,  would  do  well  to  ])rorit 
by  tlieir  exanij)]<f.  A  little  "  (^lakcr  honesty  "  in  ('ailing  tilings 
by  their  right  names  at  several  such  institutions  would  greatly 
increjise  tlie  nunilxT  of  \\\v\v  studcMits,  an<l  would  rais(;  them 
enormously  in  capacity  for  good  work,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
country,  and  in  their  own  self-respect. 
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Of  the  greater  institutions  wliieli  liiive  the  endowments  or 
other  advantages  likely  to  lead  to  a  real  university  development 
I  shall  now  say  nothing,  but  shall  call  attention  simply  to  two 
centers  especially  fitted  by  position,  influence,  the  concourse  of 
scholars,  and  the  accumulation  of  means  and  material,  for  the  de- 
A'elopment  of  two  great  universities  which  w^ill  serve  to  strengthen 
and  aid  the  growth  of  all  the  university  germs  now  existing  in 
various  parts  of  our  country. 

The  first  of  these  centers  is  the  city  of  New  York.  It  has 
Columbia  College,  old,  honored,  with  perhaps  the  largest  endow- 
ment of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  with  the  best  facilities  for 
drawing  into  its  faculty  leading  men  in  every  department,  and 
with  boundless  opportunities  for  raising  the  tone  of  the  great  city 
in  which  it  stands,  and  so  of  the  country  at  large.  Unfortu- 
nately the  great  majority  of  its  trustees  have  long  since  proved 
themselves  blind  to  their  opportunities.  Two  men,  one  a 
statesman,  the  late  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  and  the  other  a  scholar, 
President  Barnard,  have  done  all  they  could  to  rescue  the  insti- 
tution from  this  inadequacy ;  but  the  fact  remains,  that  while 
Columbia  College  might  have  exerted  a  great  civilizing  and  en- 
lightening force  on  the  metropolis  and  on  the  country,  like  the 
University  at  Berlin,  the  College  of  France,  the  Sorbonne,  and 
the  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris,  the  Academy  at  Geneva,  the 
School  of  Higher  Studies  at  Florence,  and  indeed  like  similar 
institutions  in  nearly  every  European  capital,  it  has  been,  despite 
the  labors  and  protests  of  the  president  and  a  minority  of  his  col- 
leagues, maintained  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  condition  of  an 
ordinary  high  school,  kept  out  of  all  the  currents  of  civic  pride  or 
sympathy,  thrust  into  the  noisiest  and  most  unfit  corner  of  the 
city,  and  cooped  up  in  buildings  and  space  enormously  costly 
but  entirely  insufficient.  The  main  body  of  its  trustees  have 
resembled  savages  who  have  found  a  watch.  The  only  hope  re- 
maining is  that,  having  overridden  the  late  })resident  and  the 
admirable  faculty  gathered  under  liis  auspices,  they  may  now 
choose  an  equally  competent  new  head,  and,  cliastened  by  the 
evident  consequences  of  their  j^revious  errors,  follow  his  counsels. 
Tliey  will  do  well  to  reflect  that  in  university  mattei*s  the  Napo- 
leonic dictum,  "  One  poor  commander   is  better  than  two  gixxl 
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ones, "  applies ;  certainly  one  good  president  wlio  puts  his  whole 
thought,  knowledge,  experience,  and  ambition  into  a  university 
is  better  as  a  leader  than  a  small  mob  who  give  to  the  university 
only  their  whims,  prejudices,  and  the  dregs  of  their  thoughts. 
If  other  proofs  were  wanted,  the  recent  history  of  Harvard, 
Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  Princeton,  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Tulane,  and  Cornell  would  abundantly  show  this.  Of  this  central 
position  for  a  university,  great  and  commanding  though  it  is,  I 
shall  say  no  more  at  present. 

The  second  great  center,  and  the  one  to  which  1  shall  next 
call  especial  attention,  is  Washington.  It  has  as  yet  no  proper 
endowment;  that,  in  view  of  the  thin  laissez-faire  doctrine  now 
dominant,  must  be  supplied  by  some  citizen  or  citizens  rich 
enough  to  furnish  the  millions  required,  great  enough  to  know 
what  this  would  do  for  their  country,  and  ambitious  enough  to 
see  the  high  place  which  such  a  gift  would  give  to  the  man  who 
makes  it — a  place  in  history  infinitely  higher  than  that  of  two- 
thirds  of  our  presidents,  statesmen,  or  generals. 

Regarding  the  advantages  of  Washington  as  the  seat  of  a  uni- 
versity, the  splendid  foundations  already  existing  there  in  men, 
means,  and  material,  and  what  might  be  built  on  this  basis,  I 
shall  speak  in  another  article. 

Andkhw  1).  White. 


AN  EASY  LESSON  IN  STATISTICS. 

In  this  and  in  articles  wbicli  are  to  follow,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  bring  the  present  condition  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
into  a  form  of  statement  which  will  enable  readers  to  whom  sta- 
tistics are  apt  to  be  very  dry  and  uninteresting,  to  understand  the 
bearing  of  many  questions  now  pending.  Persons  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  deal  with  figures  in  very  large  sums,  and  to  whom 
the  incomprehensible  millions  of  our  national  book-keeping  carry 
but  a  confused  impression,  may  easily  comprehend  the  facts  on 
which  all  fiscal  or  financial  legislation  ought  to  be  based  when 
the  large  sums  of  the  national  accounts  are  reduced  to  the  quan- 
tities and  values  of  a  corresponding  community  of  6000  persons. 
In  this  essay  I  have  assumed  the  existence  of  a  community  of 
6000  souls  whose  conditions  as  regards  occupations,  industries, 
production,  division  and  utilization  of  land,  etc.,  are  as  nearly  as 
may  be  identical  with  those  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
1880,  when  the  population  was  50,000,000,  or  in  the  present  year, 
when  it  is  more  than  60,000,000.  I  have  made  use  only  of  such 
census  figures  as  I  believe  to  be  worthy  of  trust  or  which  I  could 
substantially  verify  myself.  Disregarding  fractions,  then,  the 
following  computations  relating  to  6000  people  correspond  to  the 
figures  which  would  apply  to  the  present  population  of  the  coun- 
try, assuming  that  no  material  change  has  occurred  since  the 
census  of  1880  in  their  reUitive  occupations  and  production. 
The  figures  of  foreign  commerce  have  not  held  quite  the  same 
proportions,  but  in  other  matters  of  production  and  distribution 
there  has  probably  been  but  little  change. 

I  assume  a  typical  township  which  covers  800  square  miles. 
It  is  about  25  miles  long  east  and  west,  and  12  miles  wide  north 
and  south.  It  comprises  192,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  about  one- 
half,  or  96,000  acres,  is  good  arable  land;  the  rest  is  about 
equally  divided  between  pasture,  mountain,  and  forest.  A  little 
over  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  arable  land,  about  oO  squait'  iniles, 
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or  20,000  acres,  is  under  tlie  plow.  Within  this  area  of  300 
square  miles  there  are  6000  people,  of  whom  2000  (1700  males 
and  300  females,  including  35  bojs  and  14  girls  of  15  years  or 
under)  are  occupied  for  gain,  or  are  doing  something  by  which 
they  may  get  a  living  for  themselves,  each  one  on  the  average 
supporting  two  others,  either  in  farming,  manufacturing,  mining, 
or  trading,  or  in  professional  or  personal  services.  The  2000  who 
are  occupied  for  gain  are  occupied  substantially  as  follows: 
870  as  farmers  (490)  and  farm  laborers  (380),  doing  their  work 
in  part  by  machinery,  mainly  by  the  use  of  tools  and  implements 
driven  by  horse  or  manual  power;  226  occupied  in  personal  serv- 
ice— servants,  draymen,  hackmen  and  the  like — doing  their  work 
mainly  by  hand ;  224  laborers  not  on  farms — hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  diggers  and  del  vers ;  214  mechanics  or  artisans, 
working  where  the  work  is  to  be  done  individually  rather  than 
collectively,  and  operating  tools  rather  than  machinery ;  200  oc- 
cupied in  the  collective  work  of  the  factory,  operating  machinery 
rather  than  using  tools;  36  employed  upon  railways — en- 
gineers, firemen,  and  the  like — omitting  common  laborers;  30 
miners ;  200  persons  engaged  in  mental  rather  than  in  manual  or 
mechanical  industry,  using  their  heads  rather  than  their  liands — 
clergymen,  lawj-ers,  doctors,  literary  })ersons,  heads  of  cor})ora- 
tions,  merchants,  traders,  and  the  like. 

The  study  of  the  occupations  of  the  people  may  enable  one 
to  make  a  better  estimate  of  their  average  income  or  ])ro(hu't  than 
any  figures  which  can  be  compiled  in  a  census;  therefore  it  niay 
be  useful  to  make  even  a  closer  subdivision  of  these  pursuits 

Occupied  in  agriculture  : 

Farmers 500 

Farm  laborers 370 

870 

Occupied  ill  personal  service  : 

Hotel  keepers 4 

Domestic  s«;rvaiits,   waiters,  laundresses,  cosu^hmen, 

and  the  like 158 

Draymen  and  liackm<;n 20 

Others,  including  mariners  and  police 44 


22(i 


Common  laborers 224 


214 
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Occupied  in  the  mechanic  arts  : 

Carpenters,    wheelwrigiits,    lumbermen,   and   other 

men  who  work  in  wood 56 

Blacksmiths 20 

Painters 14 

Masons 12 

All  other  mechanics 112 

Occupied  in  the  collective  or  factory  system  : 

Workers  in  textile  factories 60 

Metal  workers  in  blast  furnaces,  smelting  shops,  ma- 
chine shops,  and  the  like,  worked  on  the  factory 

principle 36 

Clothiers,  tailors,  and  tailoresses 50 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  hatters 24 

All  other  people  who  work   in  the  factory  rather 
than  out  of  doors 30 

Occupied  on  railways,  omitting  common  laborers  : 

Railway  engineers,  conductors,  firemen,  and  brake- 
men 86 

Miners    80 

Occupied  in  mental  work  : 

Clergymen 7  to    8 

Lawyers 7  to    8 

Doctors 7  to  10 

Professors,  teachers,  musicians,  and  literary  people,       30 
Presidents  of  corporations,  banks,   railways,   insur- 
ance companies,  and  the  like - 24 

Merchants  and  traders 56 

Clerks,  salesmen,  saleswomen,  and  book-keepers ...       64 

200 


200 


This  classification  by  occupations  is  not  an  absolutely  correct 
one,  but  it  suffices  for  the  general  purpose  of  indicating  the  con- 
dition of  the  people.  In  former  times,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
factory  system,  each  little  community  was  to  a  large  extent  self- 
sustaining.  The  material  for  garments  was  spun  and  woven 
in  the  household.  The  farmer  was  a  mechanic  and  almost  of 
necessity  a  jack-of-all-trades,  while  the  mechanic  was  apt  to  do  a 
little  farming.  The  local  tailor  and  tailoress  made  the  clothes. 
The  work  of  each  given  community  was  much  loss  subdivicKnl 
individually  than  it  has  been  since.  Later  came  the  substitution 
of  the  factory  system   for  making  clotli,  tlir  farmei-s'  daughtei-s 
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leaving  the  farm  and  finding  occupation  in  tlie  factory.  Then 
followed  the  wholesale  clothier,  and  the  local  tailor  as  a  maker  of 
garments  almost  disappeared. 

But  another  phase  of  the  distribution  of  work  results  from  the 
reduction  in  railway  charges.  The  railway  system,  by  reducing 
the  cost  of  moving  goods  to  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  ton  a  mile, 
practically  converts  a  wide  area  into  a  close  neighborhood. 
Hence  there  has  been  a  considerable  measure  of  household  manu- 
facture again  introduced  among  farmers,  but  under  wholly  new 
conditions.  The  sewing-machine  has  become  a  necessary  household 
implement,  and  the  knitting-machine,  sometimes  owned  in  the 
farmers'  families  but  more  often  o^med  bv  a  manufacturer  of  knit 
goods,  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  farmers'  households 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  The  materials  for  ready-made 
clothing  are  cut  at  the  manufacturing  centers  in  the  cities  by  the 
great  clothiers,  sorted,  and  put  up  in  parcels  with  the  thread,  lin- 
ings, and  buttons ;  or  the  worsted  and  woolen  yarns  are  made  up 
in  packages  with  directions  for  their  use.  These  materials  are  then 
distributed  throughout  the  farmers'  families  in  the  Eastern  States, 
to  be  made  up  into  garments  or  worked  into  hosier}^  and  knit 
goods,  sent  back  to  the  cities  to  be  pressed  and  finished,  and  then 
distributed  for  sale.  Thus  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  man- 
ufacturing carried  on,  especially  by  the  women  of  the  farmers' 
families,  which  does  not  a})pcar  in  the  census  returns,  and  the 
women  they  partly  cxicupied  do  not  appear  in  the  list  of  those 
who  are  occu{)ied  for  gain.  The  income  from  such  work  is  small 
in  each  individual  ca«c,  but  it  adds  in  the  aggregate  a  large  ele- 
ment of  comfort  and  welfare  to  those  whose  everyday  work  is 
tliat  of  doing  the  household  nnd  dairy  work  among  the  agricul- 
tural population  of  the  country,  in  the  mountain  section  of  the 
Soutli,  again,  the;  old  conditions  of  small  self-sustaining  commu- 
nities still  survive,  but  are  rapidly  di.sappcaring.  T\\i\  people  are 
clad  in  hornesj)un,  while  the  log  house  and  most  of  its  contents 
are  the  products  of  the  handicrafts  of  the  people. 

We  will  assume  that  the  typienl  eommunitv  is  situated  upon 
land  in  the  northern  rather  thaji  in  tlu^  southern  section  of  tli(^ 
amutry,  and  that  the  p(;opl(3  are  a  little  ln-tter  olf  in  personal 
wealth  than  the  average  of  the  whole  country,    it  may  luwissunuul 
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that  tliey  dwell  in  some  part  of  Ohio,  in  which  State  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  correspond  very  nearly  in  their  })roportions  to 
the  average  of  the  whole  country.  Tlie  present  value  of  all  the 
land  with  all  the  improvements  thereon,  including  railways,  fac- 
tories, machine-shops,  dwelling-houses,  public  buildings,  schools 
or  colleges,  and  goods  and  wares  of  every  description  belonging 
to  this  community  of  6000  persons,  averages  less  than  $1000  per 
head  and  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  between  five  and  six  mil- 
lion dollars.  This  property  is  divided  very  unequally.  The 
exact  proportion  of  those  who  own  some  part  of  the  land  cannot 
be  given  with  any  positive  accuracy.  From  two-fifths  up  to  one- 
half  of  the  total  valuation  consists  of  the  value  put  upon  the  land ; 
from  three-fifths  down  to  one-half  consists  in  the  value  of  the  im- 
provements upon  it.  The  data  of  accumulated  wealth  are  some- 
what uncertain,  and  the  census  estimates  have  been  computed  at 
different  periods  on  such  different  methods  as  to  be  almost  worth- 
less for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  property  assigned  to  this 
typical  community  is  probably  a  third  above  the  average  of  the 
whole  country.  The  value  of  all  these  improvements  or  capital 
of  the  community,  consisting  of  railways,  factories,  workshops, 
machinery,  tools,  dwelling-houses,  and  public  buildings,  also  goods 
and  wares  of  every  kind,  does  not  exceed  $600  worth  per  head  of 
the  population  and  is  probably  somewhat  less. 

The  average  value  of  the  annual  product  is  about  $200  per 
head,  or  $600  to  each  person  occupied  for  gain.  The  capital  of 
this  community,  in  ratio  to  its  production,  is  therefore  equal  to  that 
of  the  richest  State  in  the  Union.  In  other  words,  the  whole  capital 
of  the  community  which  has  been  placed  upon  the  land  is  only 
equal  to  three  years'  product,  even  in  the  richest  and  most  prosper- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  The  value  of  the  annual  product  of  this 
community  at  $200  worth  per  head  of  the  popuhition,  or  computed 
at  $600  worth  as  the  average  of  each  person  occupied  for  gain, 
comes  to  $1,200,000  a  year,  including  what  is  consumed  by 
farmers  and  their  families  npon  the  farms.  In  this  gross  value 
of  all  tliat  is  produced,  salabh^  farm  ])r(>duots,  rated  at  the  ftinn 
before  being  moved  away,  come  to  $485,000.  Assuming  tluit 
each  member  of  the  families  of  the  fannei-s  consumes  nhowt  $33 
worth  of  the  product  of  the  farm  at  home,  the  value  of  the  domes- 
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tic  consumption  of  tlie  farmers  comes  to  $87,000.  The  yield  of 
minerals  of  all  kinds,  coal,  oil,  iron,  lead,  copper,  gold,  silver, 
etc.,  comes  to  $50,000.  The  yield  of  the  forests  is  $80,000.  The 
value  added  to  the  crude  products  of  the  farm,  the  forest,  and 
the  mine,  by  manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  others,  together  with 
the  charsres  for  exchanofc  and  the  cost  for  conversion  and  re-con- 
version  into  a  consumable  form,  together  with  the  product  of  the 
fisheries,  comes  to  $548,000. 

Summary. 

Primary  value  of  the  salable  products  of  the  farm $435,000 

Farm  consumption 87,000 

Product  of  the  forest 80,000 

Product  of  mines 50,000 

Added  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  and  for  the  cost  of 
distribution  548,000 

Total $1,200,000 

It  will  be  observed  that,  setting  aside  the  sum  assigned  to 
home  consumption  on  farms,  the  work  of  the  country  is  about 
equally  divided  in  value.  The  crude  products  of  the  farm,  the 
forest,  and  the  mine  come  to  $565,000.  The  volume  added  in  the 
process  of  manufacturing  or  distributing — of  conversion  and  of 
re-conversion  to  final  use  or  consumption — comes  to  $548,000. 

It  is  a  curious  thought  that  all  this  huge  value  of  traffic,  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  conversion,  has  for  its  end  and  objec- 
tive p<';int  the  su])j)ly  of  each  inhabitant  with  a  few  feet  of  boards 
over  his  head,  susUiined  by  bricks  or  timber;  about  ten  pounds 
of  wool,  sixteen  pounds  of  cotton  converted  into  clothing,  a  barrel 
of  flour,  and  two  or  three  hundred  ])oun(ls  of  meat,  each  year; 
and  a  little  sugar,  a  glass  of  boor,  and  about  five  pounds  of  solid 
or  lifpiid  food  per  day;  these  constituting  the;  nec^essaries  of  life. 
^)mii  one  haH  said  that  life  wouM  not  b(i  worth  living  excei)t  for 
its  luxuries,  and  that  time  would  not  be  worth  having  except  for 
the  Incurs  that  could  Ix;  saved  for  loisuro.  I  low  much  of  luxury 
and  how  much  of  leisure  can  the  avcrag<^  man  gel  out  of  what 
fifty  U)  fifty-five  cents  a  day  will  })uy  for  his  slioltor,  food,  and 
clothing? 

It  will  1)0  o})Sorv(;d  that  870  fanners  and  farm  lal)orors  wore 
occupied  in  the  production  of  grain,  meat,  butter  and  cheese,  vego- 
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tables,  fibers,  and  fruit.  This  group  produced  more  food  than 
the  6000  people  in  this  community  could  consume,  all  having 
enough  and  much  being  wasted.  They  also  produced  more  cot- 
ton than  could  be  spun  or  worn,  but  not  enough  wool.  The 
miners  produced  more  copper  and  silver  than  could  be  used  and 
more  oil  than  could  be  burned,  but  not  enough  iron.  Some  of 
the  manufacturers  produced  more  goods  than  this  community  re- 
quired. Hence  it  followed  that,  at  the  ratio  of  1880,  $100,000 
worth  of  various  commodities  was  sold  for  export  to  foreign 
countries.  Of  the  exports,  $81,000  worth  consisted  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  agriculture;  $16,000  worth  consisted  of  cotton  goods, 
manufactures  of  metal,  tools  and  implements,  oil,  manufactured 
tobacco,  and  the  like.  These  figures  are  now  somewhat  changed; 
the  export  of  farm  products  is  less,  of  manufactures  more.  This 
export  corresponded  to  the  work  of  150  to  160  farmers  and  farm 
laborers,  and  30  to  40  manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  miners ;  180 
to  200  in  all.  It  consisted  of  a  part  of  the  product  of  a  much 
greater  number,  but  in  proportion  to  the  total  the  exports  of  the 
United  States  represent  the  work  of  about  ten  percent,  of  all  who 
are  engaged  in  any  industry  which  is  directly  productive.  In 
exchange  for  this  $100,000  worth  of  goods  exported,  this  commu- 
nity imported  from  other  countries  at  the  ratio  of  1880,  $75,000 
worth  of  goods,  and  $25,000  worth  of  gold  or  government  bonds 
brought  home.     The  imports  consisted  of  the  following  articles : 

Yearly  Imports.  Per  Capita  Each  Year. 

Sug'ar  and  molasses $9,500                                                       $1.58 

Coffee 7,300                                                       1.20 

Tea 2,400                                                        .40 

Breadstuffs 1,100                                                         .18 

Fruits  and  nuts 1,500                                                        .25 

Animals,  fish,  drugs,  dye- 
stuff's,  and  other  neces- 
sary articles  which  are 
free  of  duty 15,400 37,100  2.56 

Chemicals 1,800  .30 

Flax,  heinp,  jute,  and  sisal 

grass 1,100  .18 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manu- 
factures   5.400  .90 

Hides,  leatlier,  and  guoils,  1,400  .93 
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Yearly  Imports.  Per  Capita  Each  Year. 

Tin  and  tin  plates 2.000  .33 

Raw  wool 2,000 18,700        50,800  .33 

Manufactures  of 

Cotton 3,300  .55 

Wool 3,800  .63 

Flax 2.800  .47 

Silk 3,800  .64 

Earthenware 600  .10 

Glass 600 14,900  .10 

Fancy  ^oods 600  .10 

Spirits  and  wines 900  .15 

Tobacco  and  cigars 800 2,300  .13 

Sundries 7,000        24.200  1.19 

$75,000       $12.50 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  imports  from  other  countries  con- 
sist to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  articles  of  food,  which  are  articles 
either  of  necessity  or  of  common  comfort.  Adding  to  these  the 
crude  or  partly  manufactured  articles  which  are  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  domestic  industry,  the  proportion  of  this  class  of  im- 
ports cornes  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  That  part  which  could  be 
spared,  if  we  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  it  with  the  excess  of  our 
grain,  cotton,  and  oil,  comes  to  only  one-third  of  the  total  import; 
and  that  part  which  may  be  rightly  put  under  the  head  of  lux- 
uries is  but  a  tithe  of  the  whole. 

Since  1880  exports  have  proportionately  diminished,  but  im- 
ports have  ratably  iiicrea.sed  about  in  ratio  to  population,  and  the 
above  arc  about  the  relative  values  of  goods  now  imported.  The 
individual  consumption  of  imported  goods  is  now  about  $12.50 
per  head,  on  wiiich  the  duties  come  to  a  little  less  than  $4.00; 
in  round  figures,  $lf).00  j)er  head  duty  paid.  The  exports  are 
now  about  equal  in  de(;larcd  value  to  the  imports  without  the 
addition  of  duties.  As  the  sum  of  imports  did  not  balance  the 
export  in  1880,  the  remainder  was  paid  for  in  gold  or  bonds.  These 
imports  wore  taxed  at  the  custom  house  $24,000,  or  $4.00  per 
head  of  fJOOO  peoj)le. 

It  will  thus  apj>ear  that  about  18  ])er  e<'nl.  of  the  people  o(;cu- 
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pied  in  agriculture  in  1880  (le])ended  u])on  a  foreign  market  for 
the  sale  of  their  product,  to  whom  were  added  a  few  manufac- 
turers and  mechanics  whose  goods  were  sold  for  export.  The 
export  of  food  and  fibers  represented  18  per  cent,  of  the  products 
of  the  farm,  to  which  manufactures  being  added,  the  whole  ex- 
port stood  for  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  work  done  bj  all  who  were 
occupied  for  gain.  The  import  consisted  mainly  of  articles  of 
food  or  of  articles  in  a  crude  or  partly-manufactured  condition 
necessary  to  the  work  of  the  domestic  manufacturers;  a  small 
part  only  consisted  of  articles  which  could  be  spared,  or  which 
might  under  other  conditions  have  been  made  within  the  limit  of 
the  community  itself  and  by  its  own  people. 

It  is  admitted  that  a  part  of  this  product  of  $1,200,000  worth 
is  distributed  in  payment  for  rent  of  land,  to  owmers  in  whose 
possession  all  the  occupied  land  now  is.  There  is  still  a  large 
area  of  unoccupied  land,  but  it  is  not  yet  available  for  use  and  may 
not  be  occupied  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  is  admitted  that 
another  considerable  part  of  this  product  of  $1,200,000  worth  a 
year  is  distributed  in  the  form  of  interest  on  bonds  and  mort- 
gages, these  evidences  of  indebtedness  belonging  to  the  few 
rather  tlian  to  the  many.  Still  another  part  of  this  product  is 
distributed  in  the  form  of  profits,  and  falls  to  the  owners  of  the 
railways,  factories,  and  other  instruments  of  production  constitut- 
ing the  capital  of  the  country,  in  greater  or  less  proportion  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  service  which  they  render  to  the  com- 
munity. Another  part  is  distributed  in  the  form  of  fees  or 
salaries  among  professional  persons,  musicians,  literary  people, 
and  the  like.  Lastly,  the  greater  part  of  the  product  is  distrib- 
uted in  the  form  of  earnings  or  wages  among  those  who  do  the 
primary  or  mechanical  work  of  production  and  distribution. 
Such  being  the  measure  of  the  whole  j)roduct,  by  so  much  as 
some  have  a  greater  share  must  others  enjoy  less.  If  the  whole 
sum  of  $1,200,000  worth  were  equally  distributed,  it  would  not 
even  then  suffice  to  meet  a  very  high  standard  of  general  com- 
fort and  welfare;  it  would  come  only  to  65  cents'  worth  a  day 
to  each  person.  This  is  a  large  estimate  if  all  were  consumed  in 
even  portions.  The  vvhoh?  work  of  })roduetion  would  still  bo 
substantially  as  great  as  it  is  now,  and  would  not  aihnit  of  anv 
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considerable  amount  of  leisure  on  tlie  part  of  the  whole  body  of 
])ersons  occupied  for  gain.  There  would  be  little  relief  in  the 
liard  work  of  getting  a  living.  But,  unless  some  part  of  this 
product  of  $1,200,000  worth  of  all  kinds  of  goods  and  wares  is 
saved  and  added  to  the  capital  of  the  community  by  some  one, 
it  matters  not  by  whom,  the  next  generation  will  suffer  for  want 
of  capital.  A  considerable  part  of  the  product  is  wasted  through 
ignorance  or  vice,  while  only  a  small  part  is  wasted  in  luxurious 
living.     "  Mankind  is  as  lazy  as  it  dares  to  be,"  even  now. 

In  fact,  that  part  of  the  product  which  may  be  added  to  the 
capital  of  the  community  must  itself  be  consumed  in  the  process 
of  reproduction  or  conversion  into  capital ;  therefore  the  work- 
men who  construct  the  railways,  mills,  works,  and  the  like,  in 
which  the  savings  of  the  community  are  invested,  get  their  sub- 
sistence, clothing,  and  shelter  from  what  is  paid  them  in  doing 
this  work.  The  object  and  end  of  all  production  is,  therefore, 
in  the  fir.st  insUmce,  complete  consumption,  the  greater  part  of 
the  product  being  consumed  without  specific  reproduction  in  the 
form  of  capital,  the  smaller  part  being  consumed  in  the  process 
of  conversion  into  capital.  Even  that  j)art  of  the  product  which 
i.s  consumed  in  the  more  or  less  luxurious  living  of  the  jtrosper- 
ous  is  not  wholly  consumed  by  themselves,  "^rhey  may  waste  a 
pail  (jf  their  income  ov  devote  it  to  purposes  which  are  not  re- 
productive and  are  not  necessary  to  comfort  and  welfare,  such  as 
the  con.stnu-tion  of  j)alatial  dwellings,  the  making  of  pianos, 
the  laying  out  of  fine  jjlaces,  the  building  of  yachts,  and  the  like; 
yet  even  in  this  expenditure;  the  workmen  who  do  the  work 
obtain  their  subsi.stence  in  r(»tnrn.  No  man  lives  to  himself 
alone  even  in  a  material  sense,  and  each  one  costs  the  coinmunity 
only  what  he  and  those  dependent  directly  upon  liini  eonsume  on 
their  own  persons.  What  lie  spends  stands  for  tlie  subsistence  of 
other  persons.  The  lich  man  or  the  capitalist  merely  gives  a 
different  direction  to  th(;  consumption  of  that  part  of  the  annual 
j^roduet  whieh  comes  under  his  control  from  wluit  it  might  other- 
wise have  taken,  it  may  he  neither  the  most  useful  direction,  the 
wisest,  nor  tli<;  best;  it  may  even  be  wasteful;  but  even  such 
methods  of  exjK^nditure  cannot  be  cliange<l  without  altering  the 
conditions  of  life  and   taking  away  the  incomes  of  many  of  the 
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workingnien,  among  wlioin  the  ricli  man  expends  liis  wealth. 
Liquor  and  tobacco  are  computed  to  cost  consumers  $75,000  to 
$100,000  a  year  in  each  average  community  of  6000  persons.  But 
if  eacli  producer  or  distributor  of  these  articles  averages  the  same 
income  as  in  the  other  occupations — to  wit,  $600  each — then  125  to 
167  men  supporting  375  to  500  in  each  average  community  of 
6000  people,  or  1,250,000  to  1,650,000  men  supporting  3,500,000 
to  5,000,000  men,  women,  and  chiklren  in  the  whole  country,  now 
depend  on  the  production  and  sale  of  liquor  and  tobacco  for  the 
means  with  which  to  buy  their  own  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  If  the  production  and  sale  of  liquor  should  be  stopped 
they  must  find  other  work.  Under  the  present  distribution  of 
occupations  and  of  products,  does  any  one  actually  suffer  because 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  not  produced? 
So  long  as  no  one  suffers  for  lack  of  land  or  for  want  of  opportu- 
nity to  work  for  a  living  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  may  not  the  true  remedy  for  want  consist  in  the  ignorant 
rich  learning  how  to  spend  or  direct  the  material  force  which 
comes  within  their  control  in  a  better  way ;  and  in  the  ignorant 
poor  learning  either  how  to  speiid  or  to  save  the  force  which 
comes  within  their  control  in  a  way  that  will  give  them  better 
results?  The  waste  of  the  many  poor  costs  the  community  in  the 
aggregate  far  more  than  the  waste  of  the  few  rich.  True  progress 
may  consist  not  in  taking  away  from  any,  but  in  adding  to  the 
production,  especially  of  the  means  for  shelter,  of  all. 

It  may  well  be  remembered  tliat  the  science  of  distribution  is 
as  yet  but  little  comprehended,  wliile  ])roduction  in  ampk^  meas- 
ure is  absolutely  assured.  It  is  less  than  a  century  since  even 
the  English-speaking  people  began  to  learn  the  very  alphabet  of 
commerce;  has  that  })art  of  the  English-s]>eaking  peoph'  wlio 
occupy  this  country  yet  learned  how  to  spell  words  of  more  than 
one  syllable  in  putting  together  the  lettei's  of  this  alphabet? 
^riiey  have  learned  that  trade  among  themselves  has  become  })roti- 
table  to  all  just  so  far  as  it  is  free  from  obstruction ;  have  they 
yet  to  learn  tliat  trade  with  other  nations  may  be  as  protital>le 
when  free  from  obstruction?  Have  thev  not  vet  to  Icaru  that 
the  nation  in  wliich  the  wages  or  earnings  oi  workmen  nvv  the 
higliest,  because;  thev  make  their  products  uihUt  the   best  eondi- 
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tions  and  therefore  at  the  lowest  cost,  can  also  gain  the  largest 
profits  and  earn  the  highest  wages  from  the  widest  international 
commerce  ? 

We  sell  to  China  coarse  cotton  goods  made  bj  weavers  who 
earn  a  dollar  a  daj ;  yet  four-fifths  at  least  of  the  people  of  China 
are  clothed  in  coarse  cotton  goods  woven  on  hand-looms  on  which 
the  weavers  cannot  earn  more  than  ten  cents  a  day.  They  pay 
us  in  tea  produced  and  prepared  at  wages  of  ten  cents  a  day, 
which  we  could  not  afford  to  grow  at  wages  of  one  dollar  a  da}^ 
even  if  it  would  grow  in  this  country,  because  we  cannot  spare 
the  time  for  that  kind  of  hand-work.  We  sell  flour  produced  at 
wages  four  times  as  high  as  they  are  in  Belgium,  in  competition 
with  the  tillers  of  small  fields  in  that  country,  to  which  machin- 
ery  cannot  well  be  applied.  We  take  our  pay  in  part  in  high- 
priced  Brussels  lace,  made  by  women  who  work  for  the  lowest 
wages  and  under  the  worst  conditions  of  almost  any  people  in 
Europe.  If  we  want  the  lace  we  could  ill  afford  to  make  it  under 
such  conditions. 

In  the  community  of  6000  people  which  I  have  taken  as  an 
example  there  may  be  a  few  })aupers,  mostly  foreign-born;  but 
no  one  in  this  community  is  allowed  t^^  suffer  for  want  of  the 
absolute  neces.saries  of  life,  except  through  overeight  or  accident. 

I  have  given  the  probable  average  ])roduct  of  each  person 
occupied  for  gain  at  $600  worth  })cr  year.  Tliis  yields,  disre- 
garding fractions,  what  fifty-five  cents  a  day  will  l)uv  in  the  foi-ni 
of  fcx>d,  fuel,  shelter,  clothing,  and  sundries  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  child ;  so  close  does  want  tread  upon  the  heels  of 
plenty.  This  is  in  fact  a  large  estiniati;.  There  are  a  great  many 
more  people  whose  prfnluct  is  less  than  fifty  cents'  worth  a  day 
each  for  themselves  and  those  (lependent  upon  them,  than  of  those 
who  earn  more;  yet  this  is  tiie  richest,  most  j)roductive  and  most 
prosperous  country  in  the  Wfjrld. 

KmVAKl)    A  TKINSUX. 


TFTE   RECALL   OF  JVfTNLSTERS. 

The  recent  decision  of  tlie  President,  that  the  continuance  of 
Lord  Sackville  in  the  office  of  British  minister  near  our  govern- 
ment was  no  longer  acceptable,  lends  an  interest  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  recall  of  foreign  ministers 
has  heretofore  been  asked  by  our  government,  and  also  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  foreign  powers  have  asked  the  recall  of 
American  ministers.  I  shall  not  in  this  sketch  consider  the  cases 
in  which  foreign  states  have  refused  to  receive  the  men  appointed 
by  our  government  as  ministers. 

Early  in  1788  the  Marquis  de  Moustier  arrived  in  this  country 
as  the  minister  from  France.  He  had  been  trained  both  in  arms 
and  in  diplomacy.  He  had  been  an  attache  to  the  French  lega- 
tion in  Portugal,  and  secretary  of  legation  at  Naples,  and  luul 
served  as  minister  on  a  special  missicm  to  England  after  the 
treaties  of  1783.  Almost  immediately  on  his  arrival  he  began  to 
make  com])laints  that  he  was  not  treated  by  our  citizens  with  the 
ceremony  and  outward  respect  to  which,  in  his  opinion,  he  was 
entitled.  Washington,  in  private  letters,  endeavored  to  soothe 
liim.  His  relations  with  Jay,  then  secretary  of  state,  seem  not 
to  have  been  satisfactory  either  to  him  or  to  Jay.  After  Wash- 
ington was  inaugurated,  he  sought  to  have  direct  access  to  the 
l^resident,  for  the  transaction  of  })ul)lic  business  by  personal  in- 
terviews. Washington  indicated  })laiidy  tliat  ])ul)lic  business 
should  be  transacted  through  the  secretary  of  state,  and  that  it 
were  generally  better  done  in  writing.  As  early  as  Novend>er 
2r)tl!,  1788,  Jay  expressed  to  Jefferson,  then  representing  us  in 
France,  the  dis(U)ntent  of  the  President  with  the  Afanpiis.  .letlVr- 
son  wrote  as  foHows  to  .hiy  fi-om  Paris,  February  4th,  1789: 

"We  liad  before  understootl,  throiii;li  ilitleient  channels,  (hat  tlie  con- 
duct of  the  ('ounl  d«'  IMoMslier  was  politically  and  nioially  otloiisive.  It 
was  delicate  foi-  ni<»  to  speak  on  the  subject  ti>  the  Coiuit  de  Montnioiin. 
The   invaluable   nie(liatii)n   of  oui-  fiiciul,  the  Marquis  ile  \,i\.  Fayette,  w;us 
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therefore  resorted  to,  and  the  subject  explained,  though  not  pressed.  Later 
intelligence  showing  the  necessity  of  pressing  it,  it  was  yesterday  resumed, 
and  represented  through  the  same  medium  to  the  Count  de  Montmorin, 
that  recent  information  proved  to  us  that  his  minister's  conduct  had 
rendered  him  pei*sonally  odious  in  America,  and  might  even  influence  the 
dispositions  of  the  two  nations;  that  his  recall  was  become  a  matter  of 
mutual  concern;  that  he  had  undei'stood  he  was  instructed  to  remind  the 
new  government  of  their  debt  to  this  countr3',  and  that  he  w^as  in  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  it  in  veiy  hai-sh  terms;  that  this  could  not  increase  their  de- 
sire of  hastening  payment,  and  might  wound  their  affections;  that  there- 
fore it  was  much  to  be  desired  that  his  discretion  should  not  be  trusted  to, 
as  to  the  form  in  which  the  demand  shoukl  be  made,  but  that  the  letter 
should  be  written  here,  and  he  iosti-ucted  to  add  nothing  but  his  signature; 
nor  was  his  private  conduct  omitted.  The  Count  de  Montmorin  was  sensi- 
bly impressed.  He  very  readily  determined  that  the  letter  should  be 
formed  here,  but  said  that  the  recall  was  a  more  difficult  business;  that  as 
they  had  no  particular  fact  to  allege  against  the  Count  de  Moustier,  thoy 
could  not  recall  him  from  that  ministiy  without  giving  him  another,  and 
there  was  no  vacancy  at  present.  However,  he  would  hazard  his  fiist 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  saving  the  right  of  correcting  them  b}' further 
considei-ation.  They  were  these:  that  there  wius  a  loose  expression  in  one 
of  Moustier's  lettei-s  which  might  be  construed  into  a  petition  for  leave  of 
absence;  that  he  would  give  him  permission  to  return  to  Fiance." 

The  FreiK;li  secretary  then  went  on  to  exphiin  liow  he  C(^ul(l 
send  Colonel  Teniant  here  as  chai-fjt,  and  if  we  found  him  satis- 
fact^jry  he  would  afterward  aj)j)oint  him  minister.  Jefferson 
eoneludes:  "On  the  whole,  I  believe  we  nuiy  expect  that  the 
Count  de  Moustier  will  have  an  iinmcdiate  leave  of  absence, 
which  will  .soon  after  become  a  recall  in  eilect." 

It  would  seem  that  Moustier  made  himself  more  agreeable 
afteratimc.  Madison  wrote  tf^  Jefferson  May  tiTtli,  17S9:  "  Mous- 
tier is  become  more  and  more  acceptable,  or  at  least  less  and  less 
otlK.Twise."  He  returned  to  France  in  October,  17yi),  and  was 
sent  to  lierlin  in  the  following  year,  l^'rom  the  correspondence 
«>f  IlamiiUjii  with  Charh-s  Short,  (jur  cli(inji'  at  Paris,  it  appeals 
tfiat  Moustier,  }K)th  before  leaving  here  and  after  his  arrival  in 
Paris,  made  c-fforts  to  in<lue(^  France  to  postpone*  her  (Irniands  on 
us  for  our  indebt^Mlness  to  her.  Moustier  having  written  to  JcfTer- 
son,  secretiiry  of  sUite,  (;n  Nov<!nd)cr  Oth,  171M),  that  his  King  had 
transferred  him  to  the  (;ourt  of  i*russia,  .Iclfcrson,  in  a  very  eom- 
j»limentary  reply,  .says:  "The  President,  in  a  letter  to  the  King, 
has  (;xpresse<l  Ids  sense  (if  your  merit  and   his  entire  approbation 
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of  your  conduct  while  here,  and  has  charged  me  to  convey  to 
yourself  the  same  sentiments  on  his  part."  He  sends  a  medal 
and  chain  of  gold  "  as  a  testimony  of  these  sentiments."  We  are 
left  to  infer  that,  while  the  early  comphiints  about  Moustier  really 
caused  his  recall,  his  course  during  the  latter  part  of  his  residence 
here  commended  him  to  the  esteem  of  our  government.  Ternant 
succeeded  him  as  minister  to  this  country. 

Genet,  who  succeeded  Ternant,  landed  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
June  8th,  1793,  and  soon  became  involved  in  grave  controversies 
with  our  government.  He  at  once  set  about  fitting  out  privateers 
to  prey  on  the  commerce  of  England,  which  in  the  preceding 
Februarv  had  become  eno;ao*ed  in  war  with  France.     He  enlisted 
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men  for  the  privateers.  Prizes  which  they  captured  were  brought 
into  our  ports,  and  Genet  claimed  with  some  plausibility  that  the 
French  consuls,  under  our  consular  convention  of  1788  with 
France,  could  as  admiralty  judges  condemn  the  prizes.  He  in- 
sisted on  his  right  to  have  the  prizes  admitted  free  of  duty  and 
sold.  He  persisted  in  demands  which  the  President  could  not 
grant  without  disregarding  the  obligations  that  he  had  recognized 
by  his  proclamation  of  neutrality  as  incumbent  on  us.  Genet 
undertook  to  set  on  foot  military  enterprises,  one  intended  to 
invade  Florida  from  Georgia,  and  another  to  recover  Louisiana, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  Spain.  In  his  correspondence  with  our 
government  he  used  language  highly  disrespectful  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  indulged  in  impertinent  advice  to  the  government,  and 
in  various  ways  excited  popular  clamor  against  the  administra- 
ton.  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  of  August  16th,  1793,  to  Mr.  Morris, 
our  minister  to  France,  was  a  masterly  review  of  Genet's  coui'se, 
and  in  effect  asked  for  his  recall.  Washington  and  Knox  and 
Hamilton  were  inclined  to  discontinue  his  functions  and  order 
him  away  at  once,  but  Jefferson  and  Randolph  favored  the 
milder  course,  which  finally  the  President  adopted.  On  February 
21st,  1794,  Fauchet  replaced  liim,  and  asked  in  the  name  of  the 
French  Republic  for  his  arrest.  This  request  our  government 
denied.  Genet  dared  not  go  home.  Having  married  the  daughter 
of  Governor  Clinton,  he  settled  in  New  York. 

The  request  of  our  government  for  the  recall  of  Genet  was 
the  occasion,  though  perhaps  not  the  cause,  of  a  request  fix)m  tho 
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French  Executive  Provisory  Council  for  the  recall  of  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  who  had  represented  us  in  France  since  early  in  1792. 
Mr.  Morris  had  lived  in  Paris  several  j'ears  before  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister,  had  been  intimate  with  the  royalist  party,  and  had 
even  made  a  draft  of  an  address  for  the  King  to  read  on  accept- 
ing the  Constitution.  And  even  after  he  had  entered  upon  his 
official  duties,  he  had  actively  engaged  in  aiding  the  King  to 
escape.  His  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  revolutionists  was  so 
well  known  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  Jacobins,  being 
in  power  when  Genet  was  recalled,  should  have  asked  for  his 
recalL  This  request  was  complied  with,  but  Washington,  who 
was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Moms,  wrote  him  a  letter  heartily 
commending  him  for  liis  public  sen'ices.  The  letter  was  cap- 
tured on  the  voyage  by  a  French  cruiser,  and  so  came  into  the 
hands  of  tlie  French  government. 

In  180-i,  when  we  were  discussing  with  Spain  tlie  question  of 
our  southwestern  boundary,  Yrujo,  the  Spanish  minister  to  this 
country,  caused  the  publication  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia  news- 
f)apers  of  an  article  defending  the  jwsition  of  Spain  and  reflecting 
on  the  administration.  When  his  attention  was  called  by  ^[r. 
^[adi.son  to  tlie  improj)riety  of  such  an  act,  he  maintained  that 
he  had  not  violated  the  usiiges  of  diplomacy.  J  lis  recall  was 
a.sked.  The  Spanish  secretary  replied  that  Yrujo  IkkI  already 
obtained  permission  to  go  home  at  tlie  season  suitable  for  the 
voyage,  and  requested  that  without  his  receiving  a  formal  recall 
lie  should  i)e  permitted  to  remain  until  then.  This  recpiest  was 
granted,  lint  he  remained  month  after  month.  At  last  Madison 
informed  him  in  a  luHe  that  his  presence- in  the  capital  was  ''dis- 
satisfactory" to  the  President.  Ife  replied  in  a  verv  impertinent 
stmin  and  refused  to  l'o  awav.  John  (Juiney  Adams,  in  con- 
sequencf;  of  Yrujo's  impudence,  intnxlueed  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Presidr-nt  at  his  di.scretion  to  order  foreign  ministei*H  to  leave;  this 
country,  V)ut  it  was  not  brou<rht  to  a  vote.  Madison  was  much 
annoyed  by  the  im])crtinence  of  tlu*  Spanish  minister.  ^rii()u;_'h 
we  do  not  know  the  cxaet  date  of  his  departure,  we  HikI  that  in 
1807  Sf)ain  was  represent***!  1)V  a  rjumjr,  (fciff'dirrs,  Foronda. 

Meantime  our  minister  to  Spain,  Charles  Pinc-kniy,  was  in- 
volved in  an  un]»leaMant  C(>»ntr(;versy  with   the   Spanish  ser-retary 
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of  foreign  Jitfairs,  Cevallos.  He  was  endeavoring,  in  1804,  to 
secure  the  ratification  by  the  King  of  a  convention  which  liad 
been  negotiated  in  1802,  for  the  settlement  of  chiirns.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  pressed  his  arguments,  especially  his  threat  to 
inform  our  consuls  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
commander  of  our  squadron  in  that  sea,  that  the  situation  was  be- 
coming critical,  and  to  direct  them  to  notify  our  citizens  to  be 
ready  to  withdraw  with  their  property,  was  so  displeasing  to  the 
King  that  he  at  once  announced  that  he  should  send  an  extraor- 
dinary courier  to  the  United  States  to  confer  with  our  government. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Monroe,  November  9th,  1804,  Madison 
says : 

"Pinckney's  recall  lias  been  asked  by  the  Spanish  government,  and  a 
letter  of  leave  goes  to  him.  I  suspect  he  will  not  return  in  good  humor. 
I  could  not  permit  myself  to  flatter  him,  and  truth  would  not  permit  me  to 
praise  him.  He  is  well  off  in  escaping;  reproof,  for  his  agency  has  been 
very  faulty  as  well  as  feeble." 

Monroe,  who  had  been  in  France  and  England,  joined  Pinck- 
ney  in  Madrid  in  January,  1805,  and  together  they  continued  in 
vain  the  negotiations  with  Cevallos  until  May  18th.  Monroe  im- 
mediately quitted  Spain,  and  Pinckney  soon  after. 

In  1809  occurred  the  controversy  between  the  British  minister, 
Francis  James  Jackson,  and  the  administration  of  Madison,  which 
resulted  in  the  recall  of  Jackson  on  the  request  of  the  President. 
When  Madison  came  to  the  executive  office,  David  Ei-skine,  son 
of  the  distinguished  Lord  Erskine,  represented  Great  Britain  at 
Washington.  He  had  married  an  American  wife,  was  a  warm 
friend  of  our  people,  and  was  more  than  ready  to  co-operate  with 
the  administration  in  securing  a  restoration  of  the  commercial 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  I'nited  States,  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  tlie  British  orders  in  council  and  our  own 
embargo.  Mr.  Canning,  the  British  secretai'v  of  state  for  foi"eign 
ailairs,  named  to  Erskine  three  conditions  on  which  the  orders 
in  council  would  be  revoked,  and  authorized  him  to  show  his  in- 
structions to  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  our  secretarv  of  state.  Mr.  Ei-s- 
kine  did  not  avail  him.srlf  of  this  liberty,  although  he  did  make 
known  th(^  three  conditions,  which  in  fact  fornuMl  the  substance 
of  his  instructions.      Erskine  ••ave  a  vcrv  liberal   construi'tiju  to 
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his  instructions,  and  entered  into  an  arrangement  calculated  to  re- 
move the  obstacles  to  commercial  intercourse.  Accordingly,  on 
April  19th,  1809,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  terminating 
on  June  10th  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse  acts,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  orders  in  council  would  be  revoked  on  that 
day.  Hardly  had  our  seaports  begun  to  rejoice  over  the  news, 
when  the  tidings  came  that  Mr.  Erskine  had  been  recalled  and 
his  action  disavowed,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  exceeded  his  in- 
structions. On  the  9th  of  August  the  President  was  obliged  to 
issue  another  proclamation,  recalling  the  first  and  announcing 
that  the  non-intercourse  acts  were  still  in  force.  The  Federalists 
made  the  most  of  this  embarrassing  situation  in  their  strictures 
on  the  administration.  Xaturallv  enouo-h,  when  ^[r.  Jackson 
arrived  as  Erskine's  successor,  he  found  the  administration  in  a 
frame  of  mind  not  altogether  auspicious  for  harmonious  negotia- 
tions, ^loreover,  although  he  had  tlie  reputation  of  an  expert 
dij)hjmatist,  he  had  won  the  sohriqaet  uf  ''Copenhagen  Jackson," 
from  his  services  as  British  minister  to  Denmark  at  tlic  time  of 
the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  in  1807,  and  his  ])art  in  that  wrong 
to  Denmark  was  not  calculated  to  commend  him  here. 

Almost  immediately  after  Jackson's  arrival,  early  in  October, 
we  find  evidences  of  friction  between  him  and  Smith,  the  secre- 
tary of  stiite,  in  the  discu.«sions  on  the  demand  of  t)ur  government 
for  the  reasons  for  rejecting  Erskine's  arrangement.  Smith  soon 
required  Jacksr)n  to  communicate  in  writing  whatever  he  had 
to  .-ay.  .Ja<'kson  under  j)r<jtest  complied.  Presently  Smith 
<:omj)hiin('d  that  Jackson  in  one  of  his  communications  intimated 
tliat  thc!  President,  when  lie  made  the  jinangement  with  Krskine, 
knew  that  Krskine  wjis  exceeding  his  authority,  and  that  when 
he  was  ofriciallv  inform<'<l  that  the  President  had  no  such  know!- 
(•rl^(»,  he  insist<;(l  o?i  repeating  his  intimation.  Ib^  was  therefoi-e 
admonishfMl  that  ''such  insinuations  are  inajhni.^sihh'  in  the  inter- 
course of  a  foreign  minister  with  a  government  that  innh-rstands 
what  it  owes  to  itself. "  .laek.son's  insinuations  were  based  on  the; 
fart  that  Smith  admitted  thjit  Erskine  mad*^  kiiown  to  him  the 
"  three  conditions  "  furnished  by  Canning,  and  on  Ja<'l<son's  knowl- 
edge that  no  other  instrnetions  werc^  issued  to  Erskine  than  thos(», 
whidi    named   these;  ** conditions."     Smith's  denial   of  Jackson's 
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intimations  rested  on  the  fiict  that  Erskine  had  not  formally  shown 

him  his  instrnetions,  and  that  the  l^resident  eoiild  not  know  and 

did  not  know  that  his  instructions  did  not  warrant  his  action. 

Jackson,  in  his  reply  to  Smith's  note  warning  him  against  such 

insinuations  as  he  had  indulged  in,  said . 

*'  I  have  carefully  avoided  drawing  conclusions  that  do  not  necessarily 
follow  from  the  premises  advanced  by  me,  and  least  of  all  should  I  think 
of  uttering-  an  insinuation  where  I  was  unable  to  substantiate  a  fact.  To 
facts,  as  I  have  become  acquainted  with  them,  I  have  scrupulously  ad- 
hered, and  in  so  doing  I  must  continue,  whenever  the  good  faith  of  His 
Majesty's  government  is  called  in  question,  to  vindicate  its  honor  and  dig- 
nity in  the  manner  that  appears  to  me  best  calculated  for  that  purpose." 

On  the  receipt  of  these  words.  Smith  at  once,  on  November 
8th,  informed  Jackson  that  no  further  communications  would  be 
received  from  him,  and  that  the  British  government  would  be 
informed  of  the  fact.  This  was  a  month  after  Jackson's  first 
communication  to  Smith.  Jackson  announced,  November  13th, 
through  his  secretary  of  legation,  that  he  should  withdraw  to 
New  York,  and  repeated  again  in  substance  the  assertions  which 
the  President  had  deemed  offensive.  The  President's  party  in 
Congress  deemed  it  advisable  to  come  to  his  support,  as  the  attacks 
on  him  by  the  Federalists  were  spirited.  Congress  therefore 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  the  words  of  Jackson  ''  highly  inde- 
corous and  insolent."  Josiah  Quincy  made  an  elaborate  speech  in 
the  House  to  prove  that  Jackson's  language  did  not  properly 
carry  the  meaning  which  the  administration  had  accorded  to  it.* 

It  may  be  true  that  the  President  and  his  party  were  more 
sensitive  to  the  insinuations  of  Jackson  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  been,  because  of  the  awkward  sitiuition  in  which  the 
failure  of  the  Erskine  arrangement  left  them,  and  that  they  were 
not  sorry  to  turn  attention  from  that  subject  to  this  supposed 
affront  offered  by  Jackson ;  but  certainly  Jackson  did  not  pursue 
a  conciliatory  or  a  just  course  after  the  President  had  denied  that 
he  knew  the  exact  nature  of  Erskine's  instructions.  Ilis  lan- 
guage and  his  tone  were  objectionable,  even  insolent.  He  seems 
to  have  thought  that  the  arrogance  which  had  succeeded  in  Den- 
mark would  succeed  here. 

*  Quiiu  y's  *•  Speeches  in  Congress,"  157.  The  editor,  Kdnunul  i^uinov, 
says  Jackson  took  a  copy  of  the  speech  lionie  us  the  best  tlelonse  of  him- 
self. 
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William  Pinknej,  our  minister  to  Great  Britain,  very  co- 
gently presented  the  action  of  the  President  to  the  Marquis  of 
Welleslej,  then  the  British  foreign  secretary.  Lord  Wellesle3^'s 
response,  which  was  not  given  until  nearly  ten  weeks  after 
Pinkney's  communicatioD  to  him,  after  stating  that  ^Ir.  Jackson  ' 
had  given  the  most  positive  assurance  that  it  was  not  his  purpose 
to  give  offense  to  our  government  by  any  expression  or  act,  criti- 
cised our  government  as  follows : 

**  The  expressions  and  conduct  of  His  Majesty's  minister  having-,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  be  exceptionable, 
the  usual  course  in  such  cases  would  have  been  to  convev  in  the  first  instance 
to  HLs  Majesty  a  formal  complaint  against  his  minister,  and  to  desire  such 
redress  as  might  be  deemed  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  alleged  offense. 
This  course  of  proceeding-  would  have  enabled  His  Majesty  to  have  made 
such  arrangements,  or  to  have  offered  such  seasonable  explanations  tis 
might  have  precluded  the  inconvenience  which  nuist  always  arise  from  the 
suspension  of  official  communication  between  friendly  powei-s.'' 

Wellesley  added  tliat  Mr.  Jackson  was  directed  to  return,  but 
would  not  receive  any  mark  of  the  King's  displeasure,  as  his  in- 
tegrity, zeal,  and  ability  had  long  been  distinguished,  and  lie  did 
not  apj)ear  to  have  committed  any  intentional  offense  against  the 
Unit<*d  States. 

J^inkney  Wius  instructed,  in  case  Great  Brifjiin  ])urp(xscd  to 
liave  only  a  clmrfjf'i  at  Washington,  to  take  liis  departure  and  cii- 
tni.st  our  affairs  in  London  to  a  rhanj*'.  Wellesley,  however, 
pave  re|)cated  assurances  of  the  int(.?ntion  to  ap})oint  a  minister. 
But  he  delayed  aetion.  Accordingly,  on  January  1  Itli,  Isl  I, 
more  than  a  vear  aft^r  .Jaekson's  withdniwal  to  New  York,  Pink- 
nev  notifi«'«l  WellesJev  of  his  intention  to  set  out  for  home. 
On  F<;bruary  loth,  1^11,  Wellesley  announced  th(^  a])|)ointnient 
of  Augustus  J.  Foster,  who  had  been  minister  to  SwcmIcii.  But 
on  February  28th  Binkney  t<x>k  his  leave.  Such  was  the  most  e.x- 
citing  controversy,  excej)t  that  on  the  case  of  Ocuet,  that  we  have 
had  over  the  (jurrstion  of  teriuinating  our  relations  with  a  foreign 
minister.  It  is  unflerstoo<l  that  the;  President  himself  largely 
conduc:t<'d  the  eorrespond<'ne,e  in  tin?  case  of  ,Ia<-kson. 

In  lH4i)  Mr.  ClavtoFi,  secretary  of  st^itr  in  Tavlor's  a<lininis- 
tration,  wa«  constniine(l  to  break  off  oflieiaLeommuniealion  with 
M.  Pou.Hsin,  the  French  minister.     J'rior  to  the  act  which   Icl  to 
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this  determination  by  our  government,  Poiissin  had  given  grave 
oli'ense  by  obnoxious  strictures  on  our  administration  conceniing 
our  rejection  of  a  worthless  claim  made  by  a  French  citizen 
against  us,  but  under  permission  of  the  State  Department,  which 
rebuked  liim,  had  withdrawn  his  offensive  note. 

Commander  Carpender,  of  our  navy,  having  saved  a  French 
vessel  from  destruction  in  a  gale,  some  questions  about  salvage 
arose.  Our  government  sustained  the  position  of  the  naval  ofh- 
cer.  Poussin  claimed  that  the  officer  had  insulted  the  French 
flag,  and  ought  to  be  punished.  Clayton  in  reply  submitted  the 
])roofs  that  Poussin's  contention  was  not  good,  and  made  known 
his  expectation  that  tlie  French  government  would  be  satislied 
with  the  statement  presented.  Poussin,  without  waiting  to  hear 
from  his  government,  sent  a  reply  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  act 
of  the  naval  officer  as  "a  point  involving  the  dignity  of  the 
national  marine,"  and  added: 

**  From  3'our  answer  I  am  unfortunately  induced  to  believe  that  your 
government  subscribes  to  the  strange  doctrines  professed  by  Commander 
Carpender  of  the  war  steamer  '  Iris,'  and  I  have  only  to  protest  in  the  name 
of  my  government  against  these  doctrines." 

The  correspondence  was  sent  to  the  French  government 
through  our  minister  at  Paris.  De  Tocqueville,  the  French 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  after  some  delay  announced  that  he 
did  not  feel  called  to  take  any  action,  and  intimated  that  botli 
Mr.  Clayton  and  M.  Poussin  had  laid  themselves  somewhat  open 
to  criticism.  On  learning  of  this  the  President  instructed  our 
minister  to  state  to  De  Tocqueville  that  his  views  of  the  conduct 
of  our  government  had  not  been  invited,  and  on  September  I4th, 
1849,  by  his  order,  Mr.  Clayton  informed  M.  Poussin  that  no 
further  official  intercourse  would  be  held  with  him,  anil  that  the 
reasons  had  been  communicated  to  his  government.  The  French 
minister  sailed  for  home  on  No\ond)er  9th. 

Pearly  i'l  1855,  the  British  government,  being  in  need  of  troops 
for  the  Crimean  war,  and  having  lu^ard  that  British  subjects  and 
other  Europeans  resident  in  this  country  were  willing  to  enlist  in 
the  British  army,  opened  a  rcMulezvous  at  Halifax.  Soon  it  be- 
came a])pnrent  that  agents  in  the  })ay  and  under  the  diitvtion  oi 
the  British   minister  wei'c  busy  on  our  territory,  ]KirticularIy  in 
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Boston,  Xew  York,  Pliiladelphia,  and  Cincinnati,  hiring  men  to 
so  to  Halifax  to  enlist.  Tlie  attention  of  the  British  minister, 
Mr.  Crampton,  and  of  Earl  Clarendon,  the  British  secretary  of 
state,  was  promptly  called  by  Mr.  Marcy  to  this  infraction  of  our 
laws.  Clarendon  disclaimed  the  intention  of  violating  our  neu- 
trality laws,  and  declared  that  the  agents  of  Great  Britain  were 
instructed  to  observe  them.  Prosecutions  of  recruiting  agents 
were  instituted  by  our  authorities  in  March,  and  in  May  two  of 
the  aa;ents  were  held  for  trial.  Notwithstandino-  this  action  on 
the  part  of  our  government,  the  recruiting  continued  until  August 
oth,  when  Mr.  Crampton  put  an  end  to  it  in  obedience  to  orders 
from  his  government.  On  December  28th,  1855,  Marcy  asked 
through  our  minister  to  England  the  recall  of  Crampton  and  of 
the  consuls  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati.  Claren- 
don received  the  request  January  29th,  1856,  but  did  not  reply  till 
April  30th.  In  his  answer  he  repeated  his  disclaimers  in  behalf 
of  his  government,  but  did  not  recall  the  minister  and  the  con- 
suls, lie  maintained  tliat  they  were  not,  as  ^farcy  charged,  ini- 
}>licated  in  the  violation  of  our  laws,  because  they  themselves 
said  they  were  not,  and  the  witnesses  against  them  were  untruth- 
ful. Marcy  on  May  27th  affirmed  that  Clarendon  was  mistaken 
on  this  point,  and  that  tlie  evidence  establishing  the  charges  was 
unimpeached  and  well  sustained.  On  May  28th  he  announced  to 
Crampton  that  the  PresidcMit  had  decided  to  discontinue  inter- 
course with  hirn.  On  the  same  <lay  the  I^resident  revoked  the 
exequaturs  of  Mr.  Ban-lay,  Mr.  Matthew,  and  Mi-.  l>aii('roft,  the 
consuls.  On  the  next  day,  Afay  2iMh.  the  Pi-csidciit  bv  a  message 
informed  Congress  what  had  been  done  by  him  in  the  matter. 

On  June  80th  it  was  moved  in  the  House  of  (commons  bv 
Mr.  (i.  H.  Moore,  that  "  the  conductor  Il<i*  Majesty's  government 
in  l\\v.  difTerences  that  have  arisen  Ix'tween  them  and  tlie  irovern- 
ment  of  tin;  lJnit<Ml  StJites,  r)n  the  fjuestion  of  enlistment,  has  not 
entitli'd  them  t^)  the  approbation  of  this  Ilou.se."  Among  those 
who  criti('is(Ml  th(.'  government  were  Sir  1^'.  'i'hesig(;r,  .\lihier  (lib- 
Hon,  Sir  John  Pakington,  and  Mr.  (iladstone;  among  those  who 
(hrfended  the  government  were  Sir  <^i.  ^Ji'cy  an<I  Lord  l*;ilmei'stoii. 
'I'he  motion  was  lost  ]>y  a  vote  of  274  to  80.  As  a  reinforcement 
of  the  l'>ritish   North  AmiTican  scjuadi'on   was  oi(h'red  soon  after 
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Crampton's  dismissal,  rumors  of  war  were  rife  for  a  time.  Cramp- 
ton  was  soon  made  a  K.  C.  B.,  and  in  Marcli,  1857,  was  sent  as 
minister  to  Hanover,  and  subsequently  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
Madrid. 

The  difficulties  which  arose  in  1871  between  General  Grant  s 
administration  and  Mr.  Constantin  Catacazy,  the  Russian  minister, 
were  very  annoying  to  the  President,  partly  because  Catacazy's 
offenses  were  of  an  exasperating  nature,  and  partly  because  they 
occurred  on  the  eve  of  the  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  to  this 
country.  Catacazy  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  vain  and  med- 
dlesome as  Genet,  and  less  frank  than  the  troublesome  French- 
man. He  suggested  or  wrote  articles  which  reflected  severely  on 
the  administration,  and  then  solemnly  denied  all  connection  with 
the  authorship  of  the  offensive  articles.  These  articles  charged 
that,  when  the  Eastern  Question  was  becoming  of  importance  in 
1871,  the  President  desisted  from  pressing  the  "  Alabama  "  claims 
in  order  to  leave  England  free  to  oppose  Russia,  and  declared 
that  Russia  should  never  be  permitted  to  go  to  Constantinople. 
One  of  the  articles  accused  the  President  of  favorinof  a  certain 
private  claim,  known  as  the  Perkins  claim,  against  Russia,  be- 
cause he  was  interested  in  it.  Another  spoke  of  "the  incom- 
petency and  misrepresentation  of  a  puerile  government." 

On  June  16th,  1871,  Mr.  Fish,  the  secretar^  of  state,  asked 
through  Governor  Curtin,  our  minister  to  Russia,  for  the  recall 
of  Catacazy,  stating  that  "  his  conduct,  both  official  and  pen>onal, 
has  for  some  time  past  been  such  as  materially  to  impair  his  use- 
fulness to  his  own  government,  and  to  render  intercourse  with 
him  for  either  business  or  social  purposes  highly  disagreeable." 
He  informed  Catacazy  on  August  l()th  of  the  action  taken.  The 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Russia  requested,  and  later  the  Emperor  re- 
peated the  request,  that  Catacazy  be  tolerated  until  the  visit  of 
the  Grand  Duke  was  over;  and  the  Emperor  acconq>anied  his  re- 
quest with  the  assurance  that  the  Russian  minister  shouUl  then 
be  recalled.  Tlie  President  yielded  to  the  wish  of  the  Emperor. 
Catacazy  meantime  was  writing  liome  false  reports  such  as  these: 
that  intrigues  to  prevent  the  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  also  to 
secure  his  recall  were  set  on  foot  by  the  friends  of  the  l\'rkins 
claim,  and   that  the   President  had   received   him  (^C^itaeazy)  with 
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marked  cordiality  in  an  interview  he  had  secured.  On  September 
22d,  Mr.  Fish  by  a  note  informed  Catacazy  that  tlie  Emperor's 
request  for  him  to  remain  until  the  Grand  Duke's  visit  was  over 
had  been  acceded  to,  but  that  Mr.  Curtin  had  been  instructed  to 
say  further  to  the  Russian  government  that : 

"If  when  the  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  shall  have  been  conclnded,  vou 
(Catacaz^'j  shall  not  be  recalled,  your  passport  will  be  sent  to  you;  and  un- 
til the  conclusion  of  the  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  the  President  will  not  re- 
ceive you  unless  when  you  may  accompanj^  that  Prince,  and  will  at  no 
time  hold  anv  conversation  with  vou," 

To  the  surprise  of  Mr  Fish,  on  November  2d  Catacazy  sent 
a  note  sajinpr  that  the  Emperor  liad  granted  him  permission  to 
go  home  on  leave  of  aljsence  as  soon  as  tlie  journey  of  the  Grand 
Duke  here  should  be  ended.  Tlie  secretary  replied  on  November 
10th,  that  as  the  terms  of  this  announcement  were  regarded  as  at 
variance  with  the  undei*standing  which  was  supposed  to  exist 
with  the  Russian  government,  as  to  the  manner  of  terminating 
liis  official  residence  here,  his  passports  would  be  transmitted  to 
him  when  thi.s  government  should  consider  the  Grand  Duke's 
visit  concluded.  As  Catacazy  still  kc])t  busv,  acconliiiij:  to  Mr. 
Fish's  statement,  '*  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  el  forts  to  ob- 
struct, embarrass,  and  defeat  the  recent  neg(;tiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  adjustment  of  their 
mutual  diiTerences,"  he  was  afmin  addressed  by  the  secretary  on 
November  IfJth,  who  informed  him  that  his  continued  and  recur- 
ring acts  of  interference?  required  tliat  his  ])assports  should  be 
tnmsmitted  to  him  at  an  earlier  ])erio«l  tliaii  had  Ix'cii  designatecl 
in  tiie  note  of  the  lOtli  inst.  On  Nov«'inl»('r  '24th  (^atacazy  wiote 
U>  the  secretary  announcing  tliat  he  hail  received  orders  to  sail 
for  Russia  on  the  completion  of  the  (irand  Duke's  visit,  and  that 
he  had  transferred  the  business  of  the  h»gation  to  General  (lorloff. 
Mr.  Fish  in  n*j>ly  'oriefly  referred  to  (^ataeazv's  mistakes  and  said: 

"Th<'  IVosjdont  dirortH  mo  to  say  that  \w  will  Hunpond  th<;  transmission 
of  your  p.'iMH|»ortH,whi<h,  howc'Virr,  an*  n-udy  for  you  at  any  time  and  will 
Ik'  forwarded  immfdiut«*ly  on  thr*  concluMitMj  of  !h«!  visit  of  tin*  (irand  Dukr, 
unU*HM  a  n'currcnrf  of  th««  cauHi-H  which  had  dct<-rrMin('d  hirii  to  H<!nd  them 
at  thiM  time  compel  an  <-:irli«T  f  ransmis^iori." 

But  ev(;n  then  he  had    not  heard   the  last  of  the   Itussiaii.      in 
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a  response  on  November  27tli,  Catacazy  protested  against  Fish's 
cliarges,  and  claimed  diplomatic  immunities  until  he  should  have 
presented  his  recall  and  quitted  the  country.  Mr.  Fish,  in  a  note 
to  General  Gorloff,  maintained  that  although  diplomatic  privileges 
could  be  claimed  for  a  reasonable  time  after  a  minister's  functions 
were  ended,  he  might  forfeit  them  by  an  undue  lingering  in  the 
country.  So  the  correspondence  teruiinated.  Mr.  Catacazy  is 
now  in  the  Forei^'u  Office  at  St.  Petersburo*. 

On  January  22d,  1877,  Dr.  Caleano,  the  Venezuelan  minister 
of  foreisrn  affairs,  broke  off  official  communication  with  Mr. 
Thomas  KuvSsell,  our  minister  to  Venezuela,  because  of  language 
used  by  Mr.  Russell  in  a  despatch  of  May  8th,  1875,  to  Mr.  Fish, 
our  secretary  of  state,  and  published  in  a  report  of  a  connnittee 
of  our  House  of  Representatives,  on  certain  claims  of  our  citizens 
ao^ainst  Venezuela.  In  the  lant^uao^e  referred  to  Mr.  Russell  as- 
serted  that  the  payment  of  the  sum  declared  by  a  conmiission  to 
be  due  on  the  claims  could  be  collected  only  by  one  of  two 
methods,  first  by  sharing  the  proceeds  with  some  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  Venezuelan  government,  or,  secondl}',  by  a  display 
or  at  least  a  threat  of  force.*  Dr.  Caleano  informed  Mr.  Russell 
that  our  government  would  at  once  be  apprised  of  the  facts,  ^[r. 
Russell  received  his  passports  February  12th,  1877,  and  left  Ven- 
ezuela on  the  17th.  On  April  2d  Mr.  Evarts  called  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Dalla  Costa,  the  Venezuelan  minister  at  Washington,  to  the 
fact  that  no  explanation  of  the  abrupt  termination  of  relations 
with  Mr.  Russell  had  been  offered,  and  that  unless  he  could  pre- 
sent one,  the  dignity  of  this  government  woidd  require  that  his 
passports  should  be  sent  to  him.  Mr.  Dalla  Costa  asked  iov  some 
delay,  as  his  des])atches  from  home  had  been  lost  by  shipwreck. 
The  delay  was  granted.  On  July  ^Hh  he  announced  that  he  was 
instructed  to  withdraw  and  cancel  the  note  of  Dr.  Caleano  to  Mr. 
Russell.  But  in  the  autumn  he  informed  the  State  Department 
that  he  was  instructed  by  his  government  to  say  that  Mr. 
Russell  was  no  longer  a  persona  grata.  Mr.  Russell's  resignation 
folh)wed  in  January,  1878,  but  lie  went  to  A"enez\u'la  to  present 
his  letter  of  recall.     Tlie  Venezuelan  Minister  for  Foreiiiii  AtVaiis 

*It  has  boon  said  by  tli«  frietul.s  of  I\lr.  Rus.soll  that  thi»  K'tter  was  ioi»- 
fldential,  ami  not  intoixloU  for  pubhcution. 
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refused  to  receive  any  communication  from  liim,  directly  or  in- 
directly. Accordingly  lie  returned  home.  So  far  as  I  am  in- 
formed, no  formal  explanation  why  Mr.  Russell  was  not  a  persona 
grata  was  offered  to  our  government. 

The  circumstances  of  the  official  relations  of  Lord  Sackville 
to  our  government  are  so  fresh  in  the  public  mind  that  they  need 
not  be  described  here.  It  was  a  singular  indiscretion  for  a  minis- 
ter who  had  resided  in  this  countrv  for  vears  to  write  the  Mur- 
chison  letter  to  an  unknown  correspondent.  It  was  a  misfortune 
for  him  that  it  was  made  public  in  an  excited  political  campaign 
on  the  eve  of  an  election.  Even  the  English  journals  admit  that 
the  President  could  not  let  it  pass  unnoticed.  It  has  been  said 
that  it  would  have  sufficed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  British 
government  to  the  facts,  or  that  at  any  rate  there  was  no  need  of 
such  precipitate  action  on  our  part.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  exigency  which  made  any  action  necessary  was  of  an 
unprecedented  nature,  and  called  for  speedy  action,  if  any.  Lord 
Salisbury  seems  to  have  failed  to  appreciate  that  fact.  The 
President  was  therefore  compelled  to  take  a  decisive  step 
promptly.  The  parallel  between  the  action  in  this  case  and  that 
in  the  case  of  Francis  J.  Jackson  must  strike  the  readers  of  this 
historical  sketch. 

James  B.  Axgell. 
84 
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Defeat  lias  its  compensations,  as  President  Cleveland  re- 
marked a  day  or  two  after  the  election.  To  people  outside  of 
the  political  circle  the  compensations  seem  so  great  that  we  can- 
not tell  whether  to  congratulate  or  to  condole  with  the  defeated. 
The  task  which  General  Harrison  will  confront  a  few  weeks 
hence  is  not  in  itself  too  difficult  for  human  nature,  and  would 
be  infinitely  attractive  and  noble  but  for  those  artificial  and  need- 
less difficulties  which  forty-seven  years  ago  destroyed  his  worthy 
o-randfather  in  a  month.  Boileau  said  to  the  youno-er  Eacine, 
''  You  are  a  brave  man,  bearing  the  name  that  you  do,  to  dare  to 
write  French  verse."  It  is  a  gallant  Harrison,  with  such  a  family 
record  behind  him,  to  dare  to  face  the  ravenous  multitude  who 
will  gather  in  Washington  on  the  fourth  of  March. 

The  happy  men  in  the  presidential  race  are  they  who  run 
without  any  hope  or  desire  of  winning,  candidates  who  lend  their 
names  to  causes  and  reforms,  content  to  sit  at  home  at  ease  and 
to  figure  in  the  tables  among  the  "  scattering."  But  can  men  who 
make  no  fight  be  reckoned  among  the  defeated?  At  least,  we 
can  admire  the  ingenious  and  original  device  of  advertising  an 
unpopular  cause  by  placing  it  in  competition  with  party  feeling 
at  the  moment  when  party  feeling  is  strongest,  and  thus  making 
the  most  conspicuous  possible  exhibition  of  its  weakness.  This 
mode  of  proceeding  affords  us  another  proof  that  tlie  children  of 
this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light. 
When  we  consider  what  the  presidency  is,  an  executive  otfice 
surcharged  witli  routine  business,  but  occasionally  calling  for  a 
supreme  exercise  of  judgment  involving  the  welfare  of  millions, 
we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  notion  of  nominating  a  man  for  it 
because  he  believes  in  ])r()hibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquoi-s, 
or  holds  a  pecidiar  theory  of  the  ownership  of  land.  Tt  is  in  fine 
disdain  of  all  the  usual  considerations  which  govern  the  attempt 
to  keep   square   pegs   out   of   round   lioles.      AecorvUngly,    the 
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children  of  tliis  world  do  not  rise  to  it.  William  Wii-t,  candidate 
of  the  Anti-Mason  Paitv  in  1832,  the  first  of  the  candidates  of  this 
order,  was  also  the  only  one  who  ever  got  out  of  the  list  of  the 
scattering.  Steadfast  Vermont  departed  for  this  occasion  only 
from  her  party  fealty  by  giving  to  Wirt  her  whole  electoral 
vote.  Xor  may  we  quite  forget  that  the  Anti-Mason  movement 
called  to  political  life  three  men  who  became  eminent  politicians, 
Thurlow  Weed,  Horace  Greelev,  and  Thaddeus  Stevens. 

The  defeated  candidates  of  this  kind,  if  we  mav  cljfss  them  as 
defeated,  have  usuallv  been  men  of  elevated  character,  the  kind 
of  men  who  are  capable  of  disinterested  devotion  to  an  object. 
We  have  not  had  many  men  in  the  United  States  more  liappily 
compounded  of  the  essential  and  tlie  ornamental  than  William 
Wirt.  He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  qualities  which 
diffuse  happiness  around  a  man  ;  nor  was  he,  like  some  of  his 
successors,  waqjcd  or  nan'owed  by  his  brief  connection  with  a 
small  and  over-lieated  party.  D(jubtlcss  he  would  have  fiUod  the 
office  for  which  he  was  named  witli  dignity  and  success.  James 
G.  Birfjcy,  of  Kentucky,  the  candidate  of  the  Abolitionists  in 
1840  and  1844,  was  a  veritable  king  of  men,  a  person  of  the 
higliest  type  of  character  known  among  us.  His  life  was  a  series 
of  the  noblest  actions  performed  for  the  no])lest  reasons.  He 
was  brave,  steadfa.st,  and  gentle,  of  gracious  and  dignilicd  ])resence, 
lusking  nothing  from  his  countrymen  excc]>t  to  turn  them  fn^ni 
wliat  he  conceived  to  be  their  errors.  In  l>i4U  he  received  7,309 
votes;  in  1844,  62,203  votes.  No  patriotic  son  of  Kentucky 
could  do  a  bettor  service  to  his  countrymen  than  to  make  tliis 
admirable  man  familiarly  known  to  them.  Peter  Cooper,  too, 
Viclongs  to  this  cla.ss  of  the  defeated,  for  the  good  old  man  was  a 
greenbacker  in  1870,  and  exhi])ited  to  all  th(^  world  the  weakness 
of  the  cause  he  represented  by  receiving  only  82,000  votes. 

Am(jng  the  men  who  have  represented  ideas  in  the  j)resi(l<'iiti.il 
eanvas.**,  one  of  the  most  estimable  wa.s  Omeral  J.  W.  Phelps,  of 
Vennont,  wlm  was  tlie  candidate  f»f  the  American  l*arty  in  1880. 
It  was  he  who  e<)nld  not  endun*  the  patience  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  rleferring  the  linal  stroke  at  slavery  until  he  was  sure  it  wotdd 
kill.  It  was  he  who  launclMMl  that  striking  jirophecy  fmm  Shiji 
I.sland  iu  December,  1801,  telling  ihe  soiith«r)i  p<'oph'.  .imong 
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whom  lie  had  lived  and  whom  he  therefore  loved  and  esteemed, 
that  as  soon  as  slavery  was  abolished  they  would  "  begin  to 
emerge  from  a  hateful  delirium";  southern  property  w^ould  rise 
in  value  and  every  southern  interest  would  enter  upon  a  pros- 
perity of  a  new^  kind,  legitimate  and  stable,  including  the  w^iole 
population.  He  was  a  beautiful  prophet,  as  w^ell  as  a  man  of 
childlike  faith  and  innocence. 

Nevertheless,  is  it  not  childish  to  play  w4th  the  presidency  in 
this  manner?  It  is  not  a  qualification  for  the  office  to  hold 
peculiar  opinions,  or  to  be  devoted  to  a  generous  cause.  The 
presidency  is  a  serious  and  difficult  trust,  demanding  solid  quali- 
ties rather  than  brilliant,  wisdom  and  firmness  rather  than  talent. 
A  president  should  correctly  represent,  while  greatly  surpassing, 
the  average  good  citizen ;  just  as  in  other  days  the  king  was  a 
man  like  the  rest,  and  a  passable  king  if  he  had  sense  enough  to 
know  his  limitations  and  to  supply  his  lack  by  selecting  the  right 
ministers.  A  calm  and  sure  judgment,  a  mind  open  to  conviction 
but  not  easily  convinced,  a  purpose  not  to  be  shaken  unless  by 
new  light  or  changed  conditions,  is  wdiat  is  needed  in  the  presi . 
dential  chair. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  unpopular  causes  have  been 
promoted  by  this  incongruous  expedient.  Evervthing  in  the 
past  tends  to  show  that  he  w^ho  would  make  himself  felt  in  poli  • 
tics,  and  who  w^ould  assist  in  promoting  beneficial  legislation, 
should  do  so  from  within  one  of  the  two  great  parties  into  which 
every  free  community  naturally  divides  itself — the  party  that 
gains  and  the  party  that  loses  by  the  existing  order;  the  party 
that  aims  to  promote  human  welfare  by  restraints  upon  libei-ty, 
and  the  party  that  bases  its  policy  and  its  hopes  upon  an  increase 
of  liberty.  There  is  room  in  these  two  natural  parties  for  all  men. 
In  the  party  now  called  Republican  would  naturally  be  found 
Protectionists,  Prohibitionists,  venerators  of  the  past,  poets,  dis- 
trusters  of  human  nature,  and  most  of  that  resj^ectable  clas3  who, 
to  use  Thackeray's  simile,  like  to  sit  with  their  back  to  the  horses, 
and  observe  the  country  which  has  been  already  traversed,  rather 
than  buffet  the  storm  beside  the  coachman  and  look  forward.  la 
the  Democratic  Party  belong  naturally  the  whole  uncomfortable 
(vnd  defeated  class,  whether  defeated  bv  their  own  fault  or  bv 
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the  fault  of  others — the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the  criminal,  the  lost ; 
but  also  the  optimist,  the  philosopher,  the  enthusiast,  the  dreamer, 
the  humanitarian.  To  this  great  party  should  resort  all  the  heter- 
odox in  all  the  kinds,  as  well  as  all  men  with  difficult,  right,  and 
odious  schemes  of  improvement,  because  this  party  alone  can  ever 
be  strong  enough  to  defend  and  protect  by  just  legislation  the 
natural  rights  of  man  against  powerful  classes  who  infringe  them. 

Here  again  we  meet  the  usual  discrepancy  between  theory 
and  practice.  Often  the  candidates  of  these  two  natural  parties 
have  been  selected  for  their  running  power  only,  their  litness 
being  merely  one  of  the  incidental  elements.  But  the  people, 
when  it  came  their  turn  to  act,  have  not  failed  to  make  the  least 
erroneous  choice  out  of  the  candidates  submitted  to  them.  They 
have  done  well  their  part  when  at  last  they  ha<l  the  chance ;  and 
hence,  thougli  the  coach  has  been  seriously  shaken  up  at  times,  it 
has  never  been  overset.  On  the  other  hand,  oui*  escapes  from 
getting  the  fatal  coachman  have  been  frequent  and  narrow. 
Several  defeated  candidates,  wlio  came  frightfully  near  being 
president,  have  been  proved  by  later  events  or  later  disclosures  to 
have  been  so  unfit  for  resj)onsible  office  that  we  look  back  u})on 
the  roafi  we  have  gone  over  as  mountain  travellers  sometimes 
do,  who  see  that  they  have  avoided  an  abyss  thousands  of  feet 
deep  by  a  fraction  of  an  inch. 

It  takes  tlie  breath  away  to  think  of  some  of  the  escapes  wo 
have  had.  There  was  Ilenry  Clay,  for  example,  the  brilliant 
and  captivating  representative  of  the  early  Protectionists,  whoso 
repeated  defeats  brought  tears  to  so  many  thousand  eyes,  and 
cruelly  wounded  the  class  most  susceptible  to  public  griefs. 
There  are  gray  and  good  old  heads  among  us  who  still  think  of 
those  defeats  with  a  reminiscent  pang,  and  cannot  forgive  the 
wise  majority  that  kept  liim  out  of  thn  presidential  chair. 
Younger  rnen,  who  see  nothing  of  him  but  his  unfhittcring  por- 
traits and  hi.s  unread  speeches,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  sway  and 
fascination  of  his  j;ublic  j>resence,  still  less  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  his  pul^lic  efforts  often  ex(;ited.  IF(;  had  a  genius  for 
popularity,  and  there  was  al.s(->  in  him  a  fund  of  sincerity  and 
patriotism  tliat  was  deeply  drawn  u])on  })ut  never  exhausted, 
lie  had  one  disqualification  tliat  neutralized  all  the  possibilities 
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of  good  wliich  lie  possessed.  For  many  of  the  best  years  of  liis 
life  liis  brain  was  always  suffused,  like  Bismarck's,  with  the 
alcoholic  poison.  The  history  of  parties,  from  Alexander  the 
Crreat's  time  to  this,  will  disclose  to  any  investigator  that,  of  all 
known  disqualifications  for  offices  of  trust  and  difficulty,  this  is 
the  most  entirel}^  fatal,  because  it  disturbs  the  judgment  while 
inflaming  all  the  passions  and  pro])ensities  which  constitute  the 
task  of  the  judgment.  Nine-tenths  of  a  president's  fitness  is 
judgment.  It  is  the  supreme  faculty  of  the  human  mind. 
Naturally,  Henry  Clay  had  an  ample  share  of  the  qualities  which 
enable  a  man  to  reach  conclusions  which  time  proves  to  be  cor- 
rect. But  no  judgment  is  proof  against  the  continuous  perturba- 
tion of  the  organ  through  which  it  acts.  The  scenes  described  by 
the  late  Governor  H.  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  in  his  "  Seven  Decades," 
are  almost  beyond  belief,  and  yet  we  are  compelled  to  believe 
them.  It  was  young  Wise  who  bore  to  Mr.  Clay  the  news  of  his 
failure  to  be  nominated  in  1840,  and  he  was  greeted  by  "a  storm 
of  desperation  and  curses."  For  several  years  after  that  great 
disappointment  Mr.  Clay's  habits  and  temper  reduced  him  to 
political  impotence,  and  it  was  not  without  approximate  justice 
that  Thomas  Marshall  styled  him  ''a  sublime  blackguard." 
Governor  Pope's  prediction  that,  if  Clay  had  been  elected  in  1840, 
we  should  have  witnessed  in  America  "  all  the  extravagances  of 
the  Bonaparte  dynasty,"  was  itself  an  extravagance.  America  is 
not  France;  but  Henry  Clay  in  the  presidential  chair,  between 
1840  and  1850,  would  have  been  a  personage  extremely  ill-placed. 
A  man  extremely  unlike  Henry  Clay  in  every  quality  of  mind 
and  ])erson  was  William  H.  Seward,  who  also  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  defeated  candidates.  With  nothing  of  the  grace  of 
demeanor  that  fascinates  and  wins  great  multitudes  of  men,  short 
of  stature,  methodical,  a  sober  church  warden,  without  dash  or 
brilliancy,  he  rendered  good  service  to  his  country  in  many  diffi- 
cult times.  Nevertheless,  at  the  supreme  moment  of  his  existence, 
when  wisdom  and  virtue  were  called  for  as  never  befoi*e  and  never 
after  in  his  day,  he  gave  official  advice  that  seems  the  very  uon 
plus  nltni  of  unwisdom  and  immorality.  I  mean,  of  coui'se,  the 
advice  he  gave  in  writing  to  President  Lincoln,  in  April,  L^^tU, 
urging  him  to  seek  :i  pretext  for  a  war  with  European  nations,  so 
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as  to  "  change  the  question  before  the  public  from  one  upon 
slavery  or  about  slavery  to  one  of  patriotism  or  union,"  and  offer- 
\mj:  to  take  charoe  of  the  business  himself.  That  is  to  say:  The 
southern  people  have  done  very  wrong;  therefore  let  us  go  and 
kill  a  large  number  of  Spaniards  and  Frenchmen.  He  makes  his 
position  veiy  clear.  He  advised  his  chief  to  "  demand  "  explana- 
tions from  Spain  and  France  and  "  seek"  explanations  from  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  and  "  if  satisfactory  explanations  were  not 
received  from  Spain  and  France,"  to  convene  Congress  and 
declare  war  against  them.  He  intimated,  too,  that,  after  a  whole 
month's  trial  in  the  presidency,  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  found 
wanting,  and  some  one  else  liad  better  take  a  hand  who  knew 
how  to  restore  empires  that  were  falling  to  pieces;  for  example, 
the  gentleman  from  Aubuni. 

When  this  disclosure  was  made  in  the  ''  Century"  of  last 
Februar}',  by  ^lessrs.  Nicolay  and  Hay,  in  their  excellent  work, 
some  readers  found  a  momentary  comfort  in  observini2f  at  the 
head  of  Mr.  Seward's  long  and  careful  letter  of  advice  the  date, 
"  April  1."  They  gra.sped  at  the  notion  of  a  hoax,  so  astounding 
and  incredible  was  tlie  document.  After  twenty  readin^is,  after 
making  eveiy  possible  allowance  for  the  novelty  and  dillicultv  of 
the  crLsis,  as  well  as  Mr.  Seward's  ignorance  of  Abraham  LinL-ohTs 
latent  power  and  resources,  many  people  are  still  unable  to  hv. 
lieve  tliat  any  man  near  the  head  of  a  goveniment  ever  wrote  so 
mon.'^trous  and  a))snnl  a  proposal — Ijcfore  dinner. 

And  how  near  we  were  to  liaving  this  man  in  tlie  ])lac('  of  the 
benign  and  patient  Lincr)ln!  It  seemed  but  an  accident  lluit 
kept  him  out.  One  man  went  to  Chicago  intent,  not  on  pntting 
Abraliain  Lincoln  into  tlie  presidency,  but  (tu  keeping  ^f^.  Sewaitl 
out,  and  that  man  happened  to  be  tlie  only  one  in  the  woi'ld  ca- 
[>a}»](;  of  a(!Conip]isliing  tlie  jmrpose.  Nor  had  Iforaee  (ireeley's 
objection  to  Mr.  Seward  the  slightest  reference  to  his  fitness  or 
want  of  fitness  for  executive  onic<».  In  his  moments  of  keenest 
exasperation  against  his  former  "j)artiier"  in  ])olitics,  he  could 
not  have  thought  liirn  eai)able  of  such  maniac  folly  as  is  rcvealf^l 
in  tho.se  "Thoughts  for  the;  President's  Consideration  "  which 
bear  the  (les<Tii)tive  date  of  April  L  Mr.  Greeley's  interest  in 
pol it ic'M  wa.H  intense,  Ijut  jn-euliar.      It    .seemed   sometimes  that  it 
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was  tlie  fierce  joy  of  the  chase  that  he  chiefly  valued,  not  the 
game  that  h\y  at  the  end  of  it.  Like  Thurlow  Weed,  he  wanted 
always  the  best  candidate,  but  more  he  wanted  the  candidate  that 
would  run  best.  Of  his  own  candidacy  he  once  wrote :  "  I  should 
have  hated  to  serve  as  lieutenant-governor,  but  I  should  have 
gloried  in  running  for  the  post." 

Unlike  Thurlow  Weed,  he  was  not  a  good  judge  of  a  candi- 
date's running  qualities.  Horace  Greeley  bore  his  character  in 
his  face — half  bab}^,  half  philosopher.  The  sweetest  child  that 
ever  looked  into  its  mother's  eyes  had  not  a  more  benevolent 
expression  than  his  countenance  habitually  wore.  The  worst 
portrait  does  not  quite  obliterate  it ;  the  best  renders  it  imper- 
fectly. The  politician  who  said,  "A  man  who  would  hurt  Horace 
Greeley  would  strike  his  own  mother,"  roughly  expressed  the 
feeling  which  the  childlike  part  of  his  face  often  excited.  His 
voice,  too,  was  the  pipe  of  a  child.  But  above  the  eyes  there  was 
such  a  noble  dome  of  head  that  a  Greek  sculptor  would  have 
been  glad  to  take  it  for  the  model  of  benevolent  wisdom.  His 
demeanor  showed  similar  contrasts.  From  that  baby  face  what 
torrents  of  bad  words  would  come,  with  no  more  malice  behind 
them  than  there  is  behind  a  child's  crying  when  some  one  has 
broken  its  toy.  With  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  a  subject  before 
him  suited  to  his  talents  and  disposition  as  well  as  to  the  momen- 
tary needs  of  the  "  Tribune,"  what  editor  ever  wrote  more  effect- 
ively ? 

Perhaps  such  an  attempt  was  illegitimate.  Possibly  the 
journalist  should  stick  to  his  news-gathering,  as  the  cobbler  to 
his  last,  and  if  he  happens  to  have  any  desire  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  his  countrymen,  he  should  keep  it  as  a  secret 
locked  in  his  own  heart.  Perhaps  the  old  ''  Tribune  "  suffered 
from  its  frequent  avowals  of  its  intention  to  do  something  more 
than  earn  its  right  to  exist  in  the  usual  way.  For,  truly,  the 
ruling  passion  of  the  famous  editor  became  at  last  to  carry  elec- 
tions, and  this  apparently  without  the  least  mingling  of  self- 
interest.  He  seemed  to  love  the  work  for  its  own  sake,  as  well 
as  for  the  sake  of  the  public  measures  which  he  desired  to  pro- 
mote. Nor  did  he  ever  lose  liis  disinterestedness.  When  lie  was 
first  spoken  of  for  the  governorship  uf  New  York,  the  thought 
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that  rose  spontaneously  to  liis  mind  appeared  to  be  that  it  would 
"please  his  old  mother"  to  hear  of  her  favorite  boy  being  thus 
distinguished.  Probably  many  other  candidates  have  had  a 
feeling  equally  innocent  at  the  beginning  of  their  public  life. 
But  no  matter  in  what  spirit  or  with  what  intent  a  man  steps  into 
the  arena,  he  does  not  wish  to  be  a  defeated  candidate.  Then 
comes  the  tug  of  war,  and  the  ex-philosopher  lays  about  him  like 
a  common  man. 

What  a  strange  error  of  judgment  was  his  running  for  the 
presidency !  What  a  heart-rending  tragedy  it  proved !  Attracted, 
first  of  all,  by  a  prospect  of  being  the  means  of  reuniting 
the  South  and  the  North,  so  long  divided  by  a  cause  which  he 
had  powerfully  assisted  to  remove,  he  went  into  the  contest  with 
an  earnestness  and  docility  rarely  e(][ualed.  His  scores  oi  little 
speeches  delivered  during  the  fatal  summer  were  wonderfully 
appropriate  to  time  and  place.  But  the  people  would  not  take 
him  seriouslv,  and  he  returned  from  his  enormous  labors  to  meet 
a  domestic  grief  and  a  physical  strain  too  severe  even  for  his 
strength  of  constitution.  The  country  escaped  the  hazard  of 
putting  into  its  chief  executive  office  the  least  executive  of  men, 
but  lost  an  editor  who  kept  alive  some  of  the  best  traditions  of 
his  profession,  and  a  citizen  wlio  was  part  and  parcel  of  an  in- 
teresting period. 

General  McClelhui  was  a  defeated  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. What  an  escape  was  tliat  for  us,  fur  him,  and  for  all  the 
world!  No  non-combatant  sliould  ever  speak  or  write  in  any 
but  a  respectful  and  grateful  s})irit  either  of  him  or  of  any  other 
man  who  served  in  the  fielcl  during  the  war  and  did  his  best  for 
his  country.  Such  have  a  claim  upon  our  consideration  similar 
to  that  of  the  men  wlio  created  and  defended  the  republic  a 
hundred  years  ago,  when  a  liandful  oi  country  lawyers,  farmers, 
and  mechanics  found  themselves  called  u])on  to  act  for  their  fel- 
low citizens  in  circumstances  wholly  new  and  extremely  dillicult. 
McClellan,  t^jo,  bore  his  defense  in  his  face,  lie  was  simply  a 
^o<xl  and  amiable  officer,  whirled  aloft  in  a  few  weeks  from  a 
Bubaltern's  rank  U)  the  command  of  forming  armies.  Lincoln 
had  the  j)atience  to  wait  and  let  himself  grow  to  his  work  before 
acting  a  decisive  ])art,  for  natiire  had  given   him  the  capacity  to 
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grow.  If  McClellan  could  not,  in  a  few  months,  rise  to  the  height 
niul  ex})an(l  to  the  breadtli  of  liis  new  position,  it  is  only  Avhat 
we  can  say  with  perfect  truth  of  every  other  man  then  living  on 
the  earth.  Bonaparte  thought  that  among  his  marshals,  long 
trained  in  commanding  large  ai'mies,  there  was  only  one  who 
couhl  wield  a  hundred  thousand  men.  After  readino^  McClellan's 
own  version  of  these  events  and  the  later  revelations  of  the 
Lincoln  biographers,  we  cannot  help  placing  him  near  the  head 
of  our  hicky  escapes.  Andrew  Johnson  was  a  trial;  but  what 
would  McClellan  have  been  in  his  place,  in  his  time?  At  mid- 
summer in  1861  Lincoln  and  McClellan  were  about  equally 
unformed  for  their  task;  but  Lincoln  had  patience,  modesty,  and 
good  sense.    He  became  at  length  master  of  the  situation. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  republic  there  Avere  some  remark- 
able escapes  of  a  similar  kind.  There  was  a  time  when  Aaron 
Burr  was  within  an  ace  of  being  elected  president,  and  for  some 
years  he  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  direct  road  to  the  office.  We 
have  had  respectable  gentlemen,  too,  who  seemed  to  be  defeated 
candidates  by  profession,  such  as  C.  C.  Pinckney  and  Kufus  King, 
steadfast  representatives  of  a  lost  cause — two  able  and  honorable 
Englishmen  born  in  America.  There  are  plenty  of  Americans 
all  over  Europe  who  never  trod  this  hemisphere,  as  there  are  also 
native  Americans  not  a  few,  who  cannot  forgive  their  country  for 
not  being  European.  Those  candidates,  estimable  as  they  were 
in  so  many  respects,  were  no  more  at  home  in  the  politics  of  the 
L^nited  States  than  their  young  chief,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 
in  the  presidency  they  might  have  proved  obstructive  and  in- 
jurious. No  man  has  yet  had  a  good  and  useful  career  in  the 
politics  of  America  wdio  was  not  formed  in  the  old  Whig  school, 
the  founder  of  which,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  always  said,  was  the 
English  Lord  Coke.  Roger  Williams  was  Coke's  private  secre- 
tary, and  Thomas  Jefferson  was  his  most  appreciative  disciple : 
and  these  two  men,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Roger  Williams,  repre- 
sent what  is  most  essential  in  the  public  })oliey  of  America.  Even 
the  ignorance  and  the  passion  of  Andrew  Jackson  could  not  jmv- 
vent  his  being  of  service  in  the  presidency,  because  he  derived 
his  political  instincts  from  them. 

The  other  defeated   candiiLites,    l)e   Witt   Clinton,   Winlield 
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Scott,  General  Hancock,  Blaine,  Tilden,  Douglass,  Cass,  Cal- 
lioiin,  Cra^^-ford,  Fremont,  Breckinridge — nearly  every  one  of 
these  men  gave  considerable  reason  to  believe  that  both  they  and 
we  had  fortunate  escapes  in  their  defeat.  Mr.  Tilden,  ahvays  a 
reluctant  candidate,  would  scarcelv  have  survived  a  term  of  the 
])residency.  Mr.  Blaine,  on  a  coach  in  England,  proclaiming 
unlimited  and  eternal  protectionism,  ^Yhile  at  his  side  sat  a  manu- 
facturer of  a  million  a  year,  and  his  men  on  strike  against  exces- 
sive hours  a  day,  was  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  self- 
refutation  ever  exhibited. 

To  the  list  of  defeated  candidates  the  people  have  recently 
added  another,  Grover  Cleveland,  who,  as  before  remarked,  has 
already  found  consolation.  Indeed,  he  was  richly  provided  with 
consolation  beforehand,  in  the  society  of  a  lady  of  whom  critics 
in  Washington  say  that,  in  a  place  bristling  with  difficulties,  she 
lias  never  made  one  mistake.  If  lie  has  not  been  able  to  follow 
her  example  in  this  particular,  the  fault  was  more  ours  than  his. 
It  was  our  fault  that,  in  the  selection  of  his  cabinet,  his  choice 
was  practically  limited  to  the  few  Democrats  who  can  afford  to 
give  their  serv^ices  for  several  thousand  dollars  a  year  less  than 
nothing,  and  to  live  away  from  home  while  they  are  doing  it.  It 
was  our  fault  that  a  hundred  thousand  offices  were  left  in  jiolitics 
as  ])ai1;  of  the  corruption  fund  by  which  all  political  life  has  been 
degraded,  and  the  task  of  every  executive  chief  rendered  artilici- 
ally  difficult.  With  the  unavoidable  and  natural  difficulties  of 
hi.s  po.st  lie  might  have  grappled  succes.«?fully,  if  lie  had  boeii 
free  to  pick  hi.s  advisers  from  the  whole  circle  of  the  com})eteiit. 

It  ainu.se.s  country  j)eoj)le  to  read  in  thr;  n('wspa})ers  those 
extremely  divergent  di.s(piisitions  ujion  the  causes  of  the  hite 
defeat  which  even  now  (^>ceasionally  appear.  The  editoi's  of 
daily  papers  jkuss  their  lives  in  circumstances  too  ])cculiar  and 
absorbing  to  admit  of  tlioir  knowing  much  of  what  jiasses  in  iIk^ 
minds  of  quiet  voters  who  care  absolutely  nothing  for  paitv 
names,  but  care  a  great  deal  about  the  honor  of  their  country  ;iii<l 
the  welfare  of  their  c;ountrymen.  Of  late  years  this  has  bcM'onu; 
a  numerous  cla.ss,  ])oth  parties  having  become*  sadly  <liscredited. 
With  many  of  them  j)olitics  ha<l  l»e(;oiiie  another  n.'iine  for  shame; 
and  dc'spair.     It  was  this  class  that  ndlied   to  Cirovei- (yleveland, 
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witli  a  passion  of  new-born  hope,  when  he  was  nominated  for  the 
governorship  of  New  York ;  and  it  was  this  class  that,  with  doubt 
and  fear,  gave  him  the  casting  vote  for  the  presidency  in  1884. 
These  foolish,  fond  people  looked  to  see  him,  from  his  very  first 
appointment  to  his  last,  keep  one  object  steadily  in  view — to 
rescue  the  once  great  and  glorious  Democratic  Party  from  the  con- 
trol of  rich  dummies  and  sharp  adventurers.  It  was  pathetic  to 
hear  them  say  to  one  another,  with  a  kind  of  desperate  enthusiasm, 
"Oh,  what  an  opportunity  is  his!  Can  he  rise  to  it?  Is  he  a 
reality?  Which  will  he  choose,  re-election  or  immortal  glory? 
Is  it  in  man  to  light  the  fight  that  awaits  him  if  he  should  choose 
to  serve  his  country?  "  It  was  in  such  sentences  that  these  harm- 
less people  occasionally  relieved  their  minds. 

Happily  he  did  not  keep  them  long  waiting.  The  guillo- 
tine was  soon  in  running  order,  and  the  heads  began  to  tumble 
into  the  basket  with  about  the  usual  rapidity.  To  the  distant 
observer  he  seemed  to  lapse  into  the  old  grooves  with  little 
effort ;  and  so  w^e  had  the  same  strife,  repeated  all  over  the  coun- 
try, for  the  little  ofhces,  and  the  same  nominating  convention  at 
St.  Louis,  without  even  the  semblance  of  volition ;  the  expenses 
paid,  as  politicians  tell  us,  "out  of  the  New  York  aqueduct." 

But  it  happens  that  these  soft  brethren  take  a  charitable  and 
compassionate  view  of  the  weakness  of  man.  They  forgave  this 
melancholy  lapse.  And  now  that  all  is  over,  who  shall  presume 
to  decide  which  of  the  eight  thousand  votes  it  was  that  he  might 
have  had,  and  failed  to  get?  Outside  of  the  whirlpool  of  New 
York  all  appeared  to  be  going  well  with  him,  until  the  retalia- 
tion message  created  the  impression  that  he  was  using  the  powers 
of  the  president  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  candidate.  The 
country  softs  aforesaid  do  not  approve  such  a  use  of  the  presi- 
dential opportunities.  They  rejected  with  indignation  the  whis- 
pered story  that  Mr.  Phelps  had  been  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy 
on  the  supreme  bench,  and  had  been  set  aside  because  an  Irish 
delegation  remonstrated.  They  rejected  it  as  too  monstrous  for 
belief;  but  the  tale  goes  the  rounds  of  the  papei*s  uncontradicted. 
Then  the  needless  severity  toward  the  British  minister,  for  an 
amiable  und  harmless  inadvertence,  gave  a  painful  shock  to  many 
without  conciliating  the  "Irish  vote,"  so  often  mentioned.     Tho 
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Irish  are  a  polite,  serious,  and  orderiy  people,  particulariy  in  the 
conduct  of  political  affairs,  as  any  one  can  see  who  attends  their 
political  meetings.  Nor  do  the  American  people  like  to  be  made 
parties  to  a  provincial  and  ridiculous  actioji.  Some  of  the  lost 
eight  thousand  votes  were  lost  through  these  du'cious  and  con 
fusing  actions.  Besides  alarming  some  voters  in  the  frontier 
counties,  they  estranged  many  who  revolve  these  political  matters 
in  disinterested  and  unworldly  minds.  If  the  President  had  been 
re-elected,  they  could  not  have  been  sure  that,  in  some  perilous 
crisis  of  public  affairs  involving  peace  or  war,  he  might  noo 
again,  and  once  too  often,  play  with  fire. 

It  was  natural  that,  as  soon  as  the  hurly-burly  of  the  elec- 
tion was  over,  there  should  have  sprung  up  all  over  the  country 
a  discussion  of  the  question.  Is  there  no  better  way  of  getting  a 
president — a  way  that  will,  at  least,  leave  the  candidates  quiet, 
bring  them  out  at  the  end  unharmed  in  reputation  and  estate,  and 
give  them  less  temptation  in  office  to  court  the  sweet  voices  by 
unworthy  means? 

There  was  much  in  the  late  canvass  to  encourage.  True,  the 
tariff  cannot  be  justly  amended  by  going  over  tlie  list  of  com- 
modities and  selecting,  here  and  there,  a  victim  for  the  sacrifice. 
The  victim  will  always  veliemently  object.  ''  Why  immolate 
rae^  and  not  the  rest?  "  he  will  ask.  His  question  is  fair,  and 
cannot  be  answered.  The  original  error  of  the  Protectionists  was 
in  not  fixing  a  term  of  years  to  every  tariff  bill,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  the  coddh.'d  child  should  run  alone.  That  error  remains 
to  be  corrected,  and  ])y  wliatcvci^  nieans  it  is  accomj^lished,  the 
remedial  act  should  apply  to  every  industry  alike.  Neverthe- 
less, the  ability  shown  by  Congress,  by  the  j)ress,  and  by  the 
stump,  during  the  long  debate  upon  the  tariff,  raised  the  standing 
of  them  all  in  ])ublic  estimation.  Many  of  the  campaign  writers 
went  t<^)  the  sources  of  information,  not  contentiiig  themselves 
with  "maxims"  nor  even  with  "markets,"  Ijut  going  to  the  men 
who  supply  the  markets  with  manufactured  goods. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact,  too 
evident  in  England,  in  France,  and  in  the  United  States,  tliat  an 
appeal  to  the  whole  j>eoj)le  involves  at  j)resent  a  vast  amount  of 
insincerity.      Take,    for  examjjlc,    the    course    of    the   London 
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"  Times"  ever  since  Mr.  Gladstone  brouglit  forward  his  plan  of 
liome  rule.  No  one  could  object  to  its  opposing  the  scheme, 
hut  it  is  lamentable  to  see  so  important  a  journal  always  evading 
and  confusing  the  issue,  directing  its  resources  of  talent  and  ex- 
perience to  making  tlie  other  side  personally  odious  and  con- 
temptible. The  assumption  that  ^Ir.  Cleveland  was  a  Free 
Trader  is  an  instance  of  the  same  perversity.  This  mode  of 
conducting  a  canvass  is  often  adduced  to  show  that  free  institu- 
tions are  incompatible  with  that  sincerity  and  love  of  truth 
which  form  the  basis  of  respectable  character.  It  cannot  be  that 
party  contests  of  free  and  equal  citizens,  having  a  common  in- 
terest in  the  adoption  of  a  sound  policy,  debauch  necessarily  the 
general  sense  of  truth.  If  freedom  does  not  promote  the  practice 
of  virtue  among  young  and  old ;  if  the  citizens  of  a  republic  are 
not  of  necessity  more  true,  more  generous,  more  valiant,  and  more 
polite  than  the  subjects  of  a  king,  then  republicanism  has  not 
yet  proved  its  superiority. 

But  we  improve  as  we  go  on.  In  the  year  1888  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  or  believe  in  the  extravagance  and  falsehood 
of  former  times.  During  the  Harrison  campaign  of  1840,  Ben 
Ilardin,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Kentuckv  bar,  used  to  describe 
Martin  Yan  Buren  as  ''a  little  duckdegged  man,"  a  ridiculous 
fop  who  received  his  guests  with  a  series  of  bows  and  scrapes,  of 
which  the  orator  gave  a  burlesque  imitation  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble extravagance.  He  described  ^Ir.  Yan  Buren  as  he  probably 
appeared  while  dressing  his  hair,  "  inserting  tortoise-shell  combs 
to  keep  it  in  curl."  He  used  to  finish  this  part  of  his  discourse 
by  giving  an  imitation  of  the  comic  figure  this  duck-legged  dandy 
must  make  when  he  tried  "  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illus- 
trious predecessor."  He  would  waddle  up  and  down  the  plat- 
form, and  stretch  himself  into  all  sorts  of  attitudes,  "  convulsing 
his  hearers,"  as  his  biographer  tells  us.  And  even  that  cam- 
paign was  an  improvement  over  those  of  an  (\irlier  day,  when 
the  imperfect  literary  development  of  the  speakers  and  writers 
compelled  them  to  n^oi-t  to  serious  libels  and  brutal  vitu])er- 
ation. 

The  system  of  hei'iMlitary  government  is  among  the  oldest  of 
human  devices.     Politicians  had  thousands  of  veai*s  in  which  to 
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modify  it  and  adjust  themselves  to  it,  placing  padding  where  the 
burden  bore  heaviest,  and  parrving  strokes  tliey  could  not  pre- 
vent. Readers  of  court  memoirs,  which  enable  us  to  understand 
the  courts  of  the  French  and  German  kings  better  than  the  kings 
themselves  understood  them,  know  how  many  practices,  good 
and  bad,  were  emploj'cd  to  render  the  reign  of  a  foolish  and 
arbitrary  monarch  bearable,  and  in  many  respects  salutary.  In 
some  way  a  bit  vras  got  between  the  teeth  of  the  king,  by  which 
he  could  be  controlled.  Tlie  French  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth's 
time  would  know  very  well  what  to  do  with  the  young  and  over- 
zealous  colonel  of  cavalry  who  is  at  present  astride  of  the  German 
empire.  "When  Louis  Fifteenth  was  made  of  age,  in  1725,  he 
was  a  rude,  shy,  moody,  ignorant,  intractable  boy ;  but  he  was  all 
there  was  between  France  and  civil  war.  We  can  perceive  how 
he  was  reduced  to  convenient  subjection.  Fleury,  his  old  tutor, 
a  gentle  and  resolute  priest,  became  prime  minister,  and  when 
the  ladies  of  the  court  discovered  that  thev  could  not  seduce  tlie 
king  to  mihler  manners,  they  found  a  wife  for  him,  who  kept 
him  for  some  years  reasonably  well-behaved. 

Government  by  sixty-five  millions,  or,  in  other  words,  govern- 
ment by  the  whole  intelligence  of  the  country,  being  a  new  enter- 
prise, requires,  and  will  rerpiire,  improvement  and  rectification. 
At  present,  some  of  the  machinery  greatly  needs  revision.  It 
creaks  abominably,  being  compelled  to  do  a  hundred  times  the 
work  it  was  originally  intended  for.  A  nominating  convention, 
for  example,  appears  to  have  developed  into  a  cnntrivance  for 
fru.stniting  the  popular  wish.  It  is  too  enormous,  Uk>  tumultuous 
to  execute  or  to  have  any  intention  of  its  own.  A  few  cpiiet  and 
resolute  men  wlio  have  been  there  ])efore,  can  IxiHle  the  manifest 
and  strongest  desire  of  the  people  at  home,  and  place  in  nomina- 
tion the  weakest  candidate,  because  lie  is  the  weakest.  It  is  a 
thing  Inghly  curious  to  consirlor  tliat,  of  .all  \]yo  men  whose  names 
are  presented  to  a  national  convention,  the  one  wiio  is  surest  not 
U)  be  norninatcfl  is  he  whom  almost  every  member  wishes  to 
nominate.  Hence,  the  unhappy  candidate  who  is  finally  chosen 
enters  upon  the  campaign  with  a  ])ainful  cojisciousness  that  Ik;  is 
a  disappointment  to  nine-tenths  of  his  supporters.  Absurd  as 
this  seems,  it  has  its  redeeming  side,  for  wc  do  not  want  in  tlie 
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presidency  the  exceptionally  gifted  man,  but  the  good  average 
man,  prudent,  slow  to  make  up  his  mind,  but  cajoable  of  hold- 
ing his  ground  when  he  has  taken  it.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
change  in  some  way  the  process  of  electing  a  president,  or  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  induce  competent  men  to  submit  to  the 
dreadful  ordeal.  We  have  been  trading  hitherto  upon  the 
divinity  that  was  once  supposed  to  hedge  about  a  king.  That 
illusion  lasted  long.  It  deceived  and  consoled  former  candidates 
for  the  presidency,  even  defeated  candidates,  by  investing  a  thank- 
less, underpaid,  undesirable  office  with  an  imaginary  charm.  The 
expense  to  the  ill-starred  candidate  in  money,  toil,  mortification, 
nervous  strain,  and  risk  of  destruction,  is  a  price  which  rational 
men  will  not  pay  for  anything  whatever  which  transitory  office 
can  bestow.  All  this  burden  and  expenditure  should  fall  upon 
uSj  the  interested  party.  The  candidate  should  not  lift  an  ounce 
of  this  load.  It  is  indecent  in  him  to  do  it,  and  indecent  in  us 
to  let  him  do  it. 

And  what  can  be  said  of  the  spectacle  afforded  by  the  nomi- 
nating convention,  the  incessant  drinking,  the  tumult,  the  intrigue? 
A  spectator,  on  returning  last  sunnner  from  one  of  them,  informed 
his  friends  that  the  only  people  who  were  benefited  by  such 
assemblages  are  the  hotel  keepers,  liquor  dealers,  and  barbei*s. 
He  epitomized  his  impressions  thus :  "About  the  whole  conven- 
tion is  drunk  and  has  been  the  whole  week.  The  bartenders  are 
exhausted;  they  cannot  find  time  to  wipe  off  the  countei*s." 
Supposing  this  an  exaggeration,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
extreme  probability  of  the  illicit  use  of  money.  It  is  in  vain  to 
hope  that  national  conventions  can  be  kept  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  money,  now  that  men  who  get  rich  in  dry-goods  or  lum- 
ber aspire  to  figure  among  the  defeated  candidates.  As  there  are 
now  no  able  men  of  leisure  in  the  United  States,  there  must  be 
a  considerable  number  of  delegates  who  represent  nothing  but 
the  purse  that  paid  their  travelling  expenses.  If  the  reader  will 
take  the  trouble  to  walk  slowly  through  a  train  of  palace  cai*s  on 
its  way  to  a  national  convention,  wliether  to  St.  Louis  or  to  Chi- 
cago, he  will  perceive  that  the  pAss(Migers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  be- 
long to  the  class  of  citizens  who  are  either  able  or  willing  to 
spend  two  hundred  dollars  for  their  country.     A  portion  of  the 
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money  which  these  conventions  cost  comes  m  various  ways,  more 
or  less  legitimate,  from  the  public  treasury.  One  of  the  problems 
of  the  future  is,  how  to  draw  it  all  from  the  public  treasury  in  a 
legitimate  and  lawful  manner.  How  marvelous  it  is  that  from 
such  scenes  of  tumult  and  excitement,  intrigue  and  corruption, 
we  should  have  drawn  such  -prizes  as  we  sometimes  have,  men  so 
respectable  in  so  many  ways  as  Van  Buren,  Lincoln,  Cleveland, 
and  both  Harrisons ! 

It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  no  future  defeated  candidate 
for  the  presidency  should  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  send  ten- 
thousand-dollar  checks  to  the  National  Committee,  least  of  all 
when  that  candidate  is  president  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
melancholy  enough  to  see  Horace  Greeley  selling  out  one  of  his 
few  remaining  shares  of  the  "  Tribune,"  that  he  might  send  some- 
thing liberal  to  his  committee ;  but  when  a  president  does  it,  it  is 
an  imp>erative  command  for  all  to  do  likewise  whose  places  he 
controls.  It  is  part  of  the  system  of  handing  over  the  government 
in  perjjetuity  to  a  small  class  who  make  a  business  of  politics. 
Why  not  open  the  polls  on  a  fine  day  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  give  to  every  voter  an  opportunity  to  signify  his  choice  of 
a  candidate,  and  when  these  votes  are  counted,  let  the  two,  the 
four,  or  the  six  at  the  head  of  the  list  be  declared  the  candi- 
dates? Then  require  each  of  them  to  remain  passive  and  silent 
until  after  the  election. 

The  presidency  is  a  public  trust,  a  })ublic  duty,  like  that  of 
mavor  or  school  trustee,  to  be  held  a  certain  time  and  handed  over 
with  plea-sure  and  alacrity  to  another.  If  it  is  not  attractive,  it 
need  not  be  misery.  Fortunately  for  all  candidate's,  whetlier  de- 
feated or  successful,  it  is  now  admitted  by  what  are  called  practical 
politician.^,  that  the  pos.scssion  of  the  offices  is  not  a  hclj),  but  a 
hiiiderance  and  a  disadvantage  in  contested  elections.  '^IMicy  iirr, 
bound  U)  bo  eliminated  from  the  politics  of  all  free  countries, 
and  it  then  will  not  be  a  dreadful  experience  even  to  l)c  a 
successful  candidate*  for  executive  office.  It  will  thru  probably 
\Hi  found  that  tlw  term  of  four  ycai*s,  with  a  chance  for  one  ns 
election,  is  a  very  haj)py  solution  of  a  diflicult  probh  ni. 

Jamks  {'akton. 
:J5 
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The  field-work  of  the  war  for  tlie  preservation  of  the  Union, 
that  part  in  the  great  struggle  which,  during  the  four  bloody 
years  from  1861  to  1865,  was  performed  by  armed  men  upon 
southern  battle-fields,  was  well  and  thoroughly  done.  The  fight 
was  fought  to  a  point  where  the  overwhelming  military  power 
of  the  Union  met  the  exhausted  war  resources  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. The  conduct  of  the  soldiers  of  both  armies,  after  the 
surrender  of  Lee  and  Johnston,  was  eminently  worthy  of  brave 
men  and  fellow-countrymen.  It  was  characterized  by  perfect 
good  faith,  and  by  wisdom  and  patriotism  as  marked  as  the  dis- 
play of  fortitude,  endurance,  and  gallantry  in  action  had  been 
conspicuous. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Union  divided  their  rations  and  left  to 
the  vanquished  their  horses  to  help  them  in  beginning  the  work 
of  restoration.  Both  armies  turned  their  thoughts  and  steps  to 
paths  of  peace.  Not  a  guerilla  band  was  formed  in  the  South. 
Throughout  all  the  States  where,  for  four  years,  the  entire  mili- 
tary power  of  the  United  States  had  been  unflinchingly  met  on 
every  field  of  battle,  a  single  file  of  soldiers,  representing  the 
power  of  the  national  government,  was  sufficient  to  enforce  its 
decrees.  The  soldiers  of  the  "  lost  cause  "  took  up  as  best  they 
could  the  work  of  making  their  land  habitable.  The  troops  of 
the  armies  of  the  Union  returned  to  their  homes.  Those  of  them 
from  southern  border  States,  and  a  few  others  who  cast  in  their 
lot  with  them,  went  home  to  meet  conditions  little  if  any  better 
than  those  which  confronted  the  defeated  Confederates.  But 
the  great  mass  of  tlie  Union  forces  were  from  Noi-thern  States, 
and  tliey  returned  to  j)articipate  in  a  growth  of  wealtli  whicli  had 
been  quickened  and  stimulated  in  every  branch  of  industry  by 
the  demands  growing  out  of  the  work  of  carrying  on  tlie  war. 
All  of  them,  the  boys  in  blue  and  the  boys  in  grey,  energetically 
set  about  the  work  of  construction,  or  reconstruction,  accordingly 
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as  thej  were  urged  by  tlie  prospect  of  reward  on  the  one  side  or 
driven  by  necessity  on  the  other.     Their  work  as  soldiers  was  done. 

Two  great  tasks  remained  to  be  accomplished :  First,  to  pay 
the  bills.  Secondly,  to  secure  the  great  object  for  w^hich  the  war 
was  fought — the  preservation  of  the  Union  in  its  integrity — by 
removing  the  causes  and  changing  the  conditions  which  had 
threatened  the  national  life,  so  that,  with  common  interests  and 
by  united  effort,  prosperity  might  come  to  all  parts  of  our  coun- 
try under  assured  and  permanent  peace. 

The  first  di  these  involved,  before  all,  provision  for  the 
widows  and  children  of  those  soldiers  who  had  paid  with  their 
lives  the  full  measure  of  their  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  main- 
tenance and  support  of  those  whose  wounds  or  hurts  had  dis- 
abled them  from  following  the  arts  of  peace.  Then  provision 
was  to  be  made  for  paying  the  bonded  and  other  money  debt  in- 
curred in  carrying  on  the  war.  Our  pension  rolls  attest  our  care 
for  the  soldier.  Nor  can  the  other  creditors  of  the  government 
comjjlain.  For  a  good  promise,  a  better  one  was  substituted; 
and  performance  has  exceeded  both.  A  credit  so  liigh  as  to 
compel  the  payment  of  large  premiums  for  bonds  not  due,  and  a 
revenue  so  greatly  in  excess  of  expenditures  as  to  create  a 
troublesome  surplus  in  the  national  Treasury,  are  the  only  finan- 
cial difficulties  which  our  government  has  had  to  contend  with. 
Nor  should  it  be  forL'"otten  that  the  South  has  cheerfullv  borne 
her  full  share  in  meeting  all  the  obligations  incurred  in  tlio  pros- 
ecution of  the  war. 

The  most  important  and  sacred  work,  made  possible  by  the 
result  achieved,  and  im]')osod  by  the  sacrifices  offered  upon  the 
battle-field,  was  the  unification  of  the  rej)ublic.  It  was  for  this 
priceless  hcrit'ige  of  all  our  people,  North  and  South,  and  of 
their  children  and  their  children's  children  to  tlie  end  of  time, 
that  }>lood  and  treasure  had  been  poured  out  without  stint  or 
counting  the  co.st.  In  this,  and  this  alone,  could  be  found  tliat 
security  and  guarant<;e  of  pro.sperity  for  the  future  which  would 
indemnify  the  sufTering  and  toil  of  the  past,  the;  life  laid  (h)wn 
and  wound.s  and  disease  endured,  on  whichever  side  men  fell  oi- 
fought,  and  the  wealth  exj)end(Ml  or  dcstrovc*!.  In  th(;  light  of 
wliat  was  done,  we  can  now  see  hyw  far  we  were  from  :ippre(;iat- 
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ing  the  magnitude  and  eliaracter  of  tlie  victory  we  liad  won,  the 
results  to  be  secured,  and  the  responsibilities  involved,  when  we 
imagined  that  such  things  as  constitutional  amendments  and 
laws  passed  to  enforce  them  had  covered  or  could  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case. 

To  allay  the  passions,  to  remove  the  prejudices,  to  change 
and  harmonize  the  conditions  and  interests,  and  to  bind  together 
and  direct  toward  a  common  object  the  will  and  energies  of  two 
peoples,  whose  institutions  and  ideas  had  for  generations  been 
utterly  hostile,  is  not  to  be  done  by  constitutional  amendments 
and  laws  alone.  An  attempt  so  great  would  demand,  as  condi- 
tions precedent  to  success,  inspired  wisdom,  exalted  patriotism, 
undaunted  courage,  unfaltering  faith,  indomitable  resolution,  in- 
finite patience,  untiring  industry,  and  harmonious  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  branches  of  the  government,  sustained  by  the  steady 
and  unwavering  support  of  all  our  people.  By  as  much  as  we 
lacked  these  essential  elements,  the  ambition  of  our  attempts 
exceeded  their  wisdom  and  chance  for  success. 

The  carrying  on  of  the  war  had  employed  a  million  men  in 
the  field  and  had  taxed  all  our  mental,  moral,  and  material  re- 
sources. Yet  that  was  only  the  plain  work  of  feeding,  transport- 
ing, and  fighting  our  armies  against  those  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  war  bore  the  same  relation  to  our  national  development  that 
surveying,  locating,  and  securing  the  right  of  way  bears  to  the 
construction  of  a  railroad.  It  opened  the  way.  The  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  to  carry  them  into  effect,  even 
though  they  had  been  all  that  inspired  wisdom  could  make 
them,  could  bear  to  the  remaining  work  of  nationalization  only 
the  same  relations  that  the  printing  of  a  company's  bonds  and 
stock  certificates  bears  to  the  grading,  bridging,  track-laying,  and 
equipment  of  the  railway,  to  say  nothing  of  what  would  remain 
to  be  done  by  other  forces  whose  labor  and  necessities  must 
create  the  traffic.  But  inasmuch  as  what  we  speak  of  as  the  "  re- 
construction measures  "  were  passed  in  a  period  of  excitement, 
reaction,  and  distrust  growing  out  of  ditferences  between  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  and  in  the  heat  generated  hy  the  fanned 
embers  of  the  struggle  which  had  just  closed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  were  likely  to  be  witliout  Haw. 
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The  war  had.  taught  us  to  depend  too  much  upon  leaders. 
However  necessary  this  may  be  in  war,  just  the  reverse  holds  in 
every-day  life.  The  triumphs  of  peace  must  come  from  the  pros- 
perous industry  of  the  people.  It  is  but  once  in  an  age,  and 
then  only  under  such  circumstances  of  compression  as  existed  at 
the  close  of  our  war,  that  one  man  is  able  to  impress  his  great- 
ness and  will  upon  a  nation.  Thrice  happy  the  nation  that,  in 
such  a  time,  has  such  a  man.  Our  great  war  President  who, 
more  than  any  man  of  his  time,  embodied  the  strength,  patience, 
faith,  tact,  and  mother- wit  of  the  people ;  who  possessed  the  confi- 
dence of  his  countrymen,  so  essential  to  their  unfaltering  sup- 
port and  the  consequent  control  and  leadership  of  his  party; 
and,  above  all,  whose  patriotism  steadily  impelled  him  onward 
"  with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  for 
the  right,"  could  have  helped  us  to  that  good  start  which  would 
have  been  half  the  battle ;  for  we  know  that  his  faith  was  in  the 
people,  and  that  he  would  have  called  upon  them  all,  North  and 
South,  to  join  in  the  great  work.  But  just  when  his  services 
were  most  needed  he  fell  by  the  bullet  of  an  assassin. 

In  the  differences  and  quarrels  which  arose  between  his  suc- 
cessor and  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  and  the  fear 
and  impatience  growing  out  of  them,  golden  hours  were  lost,  a 
great  oj)portunity  was  frittered  away,  and  reaction  and  confusion 
ensued  among  the  people,  North  and  South.  The  true  causes  of 
the  war  were  largely  lost  sight  of,  ctTects  were  mistaken  for 
cau.ses,  the  beginning  of  work  for  the;  en<],  and  wrong,  or  at  best 
j)a ft ial,  remedies  j)rovid('(l,  WIkhi  tlie  cool  head  and  steady  hand 
of  the  great  captain,  under  whose  lead  we  had  ctossimI  the  ]^'d 
Sea  of  war,  was  called  to  the  chief  command,  our  way  to  tlie 
promi.sod  land  was  tlirough  a  wildfmoss  of  doubt  and  distrust 
and  the  obstructive  measures  they  had  genc^rated. 

We  expect  t^>o  much  from  govenirncnt.  Political  cfTort,  when 
it  Htej)H  out  of  the  groove  of  j)roviding  for  (rlcarly-provecl  needs, 
and  essays  t^)  h-jid  instead  of  to  follow  development,  is  often  ex- 
erted for  c;vil,  seldom  for  good  results.  Natural  wealth  is  IIm^ 
material,  capital  the  steam,  and  skill  and  labor  the  maehinerv  of 
irKxlem  civilization.  TIkj  most  that  statesmanship  can  d<»  is  to 
oil    the    })(;aring-j)oiFits   nf  the   wIkmiIh   to   j)revent    fri(;tion.     Our 
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laws  have  exerted  progressive  power  upon  our  institutions  just 
in  proportion  as  they  were  passed  at  the  demand  of  the  people 
after  their  need  had  been  thoroughly  felt.  The  most  pressing 
need  developed  by  the  revolutionary  struggle  which  gave  birth 
to  our  republic  was  for  diversified  home  industries,  and  the 
first  general  law  passed  by  Congress  was  a  tariff  schedule  to  fos- 
ter and  protect  them.  The  greatest  need  of  the  fertile  plains  of 
western  public  land  was  settlers,  because  on  those  great  prairies 
multitudes  would  prosper  where  the  few  must  fail.  The  West 
needed  numbers  sufficient  to  support  the  large  railway  mileage, 
and  innumerable  points  and  facilities  for  exchange  through 
which  her  bulky  products  of  the  soil  must  be  collected  and  dis- 
tributed. A  homestead  law  brought  these  settlers  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  occupy  and  possess  free  homes,  w  hile  land-grant 
laws  brought  capital  to  build  the  railways.  A  few  such  great 
laws,  the  number  of  which  can  be  counted  upon  the  fingers  of 
one  hand,  springing  direct  from  the  imperative  needs  of  the 
people,  have  exerted  more  influence  than  all  the  remaining  thou- 
sands which  fill  the  books,  and  which  too  often  obstruct  and  re- 
tard rather  than  promote  the  public  welfare.  It  is  the  work 
which  is  performed  by  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  the  mil- 
lions, each  doing  with  his  might  what  his  hand  finds  to  do  about 
him,  that  tells  and  leads.  The  wise  statesman  watches  to  find 
any  point  where  a  bearing  wears  or  a  washer  is  needed. 

Looking  back,  we  can  see  that  for  forty  years  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  our  war,  two  civilizations,  whose  ideas  and  institu- 
tions had  become  utterly  hostile,  had  grown  up  side  by  side 
under  one  government.  That  of  the  North  led  the  advance  of 
modern  progress.  Its  labor  was  free,  and  all  its  ideas,  institu- 
tions, and  tendencies  were  in  the  direction  of  the  more  equal 
sharing  of  political  power,  the  more  general  distribution  of 
wealth  created  by  labor,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  This 
generated  individual  effort  in  every  field  and  branch  of  industry, 
with  adherence  to  the  national  policy,  born  of  the  Kevohitiou 
and  crystallized  in  our  earliest  laws,  as  a  central  idea.  All  the 
inventions  of  the  age,  the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  power  pn^ss, 
the  steamboat,  improved  implements,  machinery,  and  power  in 
every  division  of  labor,  worked  with  and  for  a  people  who  wol- 
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corned  them  all.  The  South  made  as  good  a  beginning  as  the 
Xorth  in  the  direction  of  nationality,  but  the  rapid  and  profita- 
ble increase  of  her  cotton-growing  interests,  starting  from  the 
invention  of  the  cotton-gin  and  acting  upon  the  southern  system 
of  slave  labor,  led  her  to  diverge  more  and  more  until,  beginning 
with  the  Missouri  Compromise,  she  turned  back  to  an  ancient 
civilization  whose  tendencies  were  all  toward  the  concentration 
of  power,  wealth,  and  knowledge  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  Indi- 
vidual effort  was  repressed.  Work  ran  in  grooves.  Modern 
ideas  were  looked  upon  as  fraught  with  evil.  The  torch  of  free- 
dom that  licfhted  the  wav  for  the  North  meant  destruction  in  the. 
South,  whose  repressed  power  and  explosive  institutions  de- 
manded gloom  and  darkness  as  the  price  of  safety.  For  a  time 
each  of  these  ci\'ilizations  had  room  to  grow.  As  the  line  be- 
tween them  narrowed,  the  strife  for  control  grew  more  and  more 
fierce,  becau.se  it  became  evident  that  both  could  not  survive. 
The  struggle  was,  in  its  very  nature,  a  war  to  the  death,  and  event- 
ually came  the  inevitable  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 

The  war  was  not  ended  because  of  any  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  South  that  their  cause  was  wrong,  but  by  the 
knowledge  forced  upon  them  that  tlieir  strength  was  exhausted. 
They  could  figlit  no  more.  They  submitted  to  the  inevitable. 
Their  cause  was  biased  upon  the  ideas  and  institutions  out  of 
which  tlieir  industries  had  grown.  Compared  with  tlu?  results 
which  would  have  been  produced  upon  the  great  natural  wealth 
of  the  South  by  a  policy  of  diversified  industries  such  as  are  now 
springing  uj)  tliero,  what  she  had  accomplished,  V)lindod  and  with 
lier  hands  tied,  was  p<K)r  enough  ;  but,  poor  as  it  wjus,  it  had  been 
mainly  destroyed  by  the  war,  and  nothing  had  been  substituted 
for  it  which  might  alter  the  views  of  the  j)eoj)le  as  to  the  right- 
eousness of  their  cau.se.  Defeat  and  di.saster  are  not  enough  to 
change  the  convictions  of  a  lifetime.  New  ideas  must  grow  out 
of  changed  conditions,  showing  a  better  means  to  a  greater  end. 

Hv  the  tenth  census  we  found  that,  in  round  numb(;rs,  about 
eighty  per  cent,  of  our  national  wealth  in  farms,  factories,  rail- 
roa/^l.s,  cities,  and  all  the  forms  of  fixed  wealth  ereate<l  juid  put 
into  use  })y  the  labor  of  man,  was  in  the  Northern  Statt.'S  v.nHi  of 
the  J{o<;ky  Mountains,  and  the  remaining  twenty  per  cent,  was 
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divided  between  the  South  and  the  Pacific  coast.  This  wide 
disparity  was  in  no  sense  due  to  a  corresponding  difference  in  the 
natural  wealtii  of  these  sections.  On  the  contrary,  great  and 
splendid  as  is  the  wealth  of  the  North,  that  of  the  South  far 
excels  it  in  abundance  and  variety  of  material  resources  and  in 
permanent  advantages  for  their  production  and  exchange. 

The  means  employed  to  meet  the  needs  and  ambitions  of  the 
many  who  I'uled  the  North  had  stimulated  to  the  utmost  all  her 
energies  in  the  creation  of  wealth.  Under  the  rule  of  the  few, 
the  strength  of  the  South  had  been  exhausted  in  attempting  to 
preserve  institutions  which  were  to  the  last  degree  obstructive 
and  restrictive.  The  war  cut  down  the  growth  which  had 
poisoned  and  put  the  southern  giant  to  sleep.  It  remains  yet  to 
burn  the  brush  and  put  the  land  into  cultivation.  Because  of 
her  great  natural  wealth,  no  part  of  our  country  can  receive  more 
benefit  from  the  Union  than  must  accrue  to  the  South,  and  no 
portion  of  our  territory  can  contribute  more  to  the  general  wealth 
and  welfare. 

The  northern  foundation  was  a  heavily-timbered  and  largely 
mountainous  region  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  and 
a  large  part  of  Ohio,  with  a  soil  having  but  a  moderate  degree  of 
variation,  of  only  medium  fertility,  and  with  a  climate  which 
restricted  its  natural  growth  of  forest  and  the  production  of  its 
fields  within  an  ordinary  range.  Its  mineral  wealth,  though 
since  found  to  be  great,  was  in  the  early  daj'S  but  little  known. 
Nor  could  it  have  any  value  until  a  demand  for  it  was  created 
by  works  involving  great  risks  to  large  amounts  of  capital.  It 
was  supposed  by  engineers  to  be  inaccessible  to  any  practicabk^ 
means  of  transportation.  The  labor  of  opening  up  this  region  to 
the  uses  of  man  was  very  great.  The  waste  of  wealth  and  energy 
was  enormous.  For  lack  of  a  market  at  home,  or  transportation 
to  get  it  abroad,  a  large  portion  of  the  most  vahiable  timber  of 
the  North  was  sacrificed  bv  fire  to  meet  the  demand  for  ck^xred 
land.  This  was  but  one  of  many  features.  The  commercial 
advantages,  both  along  the  sea-coast  and  on  the  lakes,  were  givat 
and  striking.  The  public  lands  of  the  West  possessed  advan- 
tages for  rapid  development,  being  treeless  and  level,  ami,  under 
the  stimulating  operation  of  laws  applied  to  them,  rtvults  worr 
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reached  such  as  the  world  had  never  before  seen.  The  only  limit 
of  growth  was  set  by  the  demand  for  the  products  of  the  soil. 
But  that  limit  has  already  been  approached  as  nearly  as  that  of 
cotton  production  in  the  South.  Additional  markets  cannot  be 
found ;  they  must  be  created. 

Compared  with  the  resources  of  the  North  and  the  forces 
which  have  brought  them  into  life,  the  southern  wealth  is  as 
much  greater  as  the  demands  and  energies  of  our  country  to-day 
exceed  in  magnitude  and  complexity  the  forces  of  civilization  in 
operation  at  the  close  of  the  war.  And  by  this  standard  we  may 
measure  the  increased  necessity  and  value  of  using  it  to  broaden 
and  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  Republic.  The  States  of 
our  Union  which  lie  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
bounded  on  the  east  and  south  along  three  thousand  miles  of 
coast  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  and  on  the 
dorth  by  kindred  States,  contain  a  world  of  wealth  which  lines 
of  latitude  and  longitude,  or  the  half-million  square  miles  of  area 
they  embrace,  but  faintly  indicate. 

The  highest  mountain  ranges  of  the  Appalachian  region, 
coming  down  from  the  north,  extend  through  the  center  of  the 
ten  States  which  lie  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  comprise  largo 
and  important  portions  of  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
Mississippi  and  Florida.  Their  highest  peaks  are  covered  with 
the  grasses  of  the  far  north  ov  the  balsam  lir  which  marks  the 
northern  limit  of  tree  growth,  and  their  climate  is  indicated  by 
tlicir  vcgctiition.  The  heavily-timVjcred  and  less  elevated  ranges 
of  mountains  and  plateaus  which  extend  through  the  Virginias, 
Kentucky,  and  '^remir'ssee  into  Alabama,  form  a  (continuous  coal 
field,  and  are  separaterl  from  the  east(!rn  range  tliroughout  their 
whole  disUmce  by  a  broad,  beautiful,  fertile,  (.'levated  valley, 
which,  in  different  pr)rtion8  of  its  length,  is  known  as  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  the  Valley  of  Vir^rinia,  and  llir  Valley  of  Kast 
Tennessee.  Its  eastc^ni  wails  (;oni[)rise  the  great  ranges  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  Unaka,  and  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  rising  in  tlu^ir 
highest  peaks  to  nearly  7,0()(j  feet  above  seji  level.  'IMieir  slopes 
are  covered,  and,  except  on  the  liighest  ])eaks,  tlieii-  summits 
crownc<l  with  every  kind  of  valuable  timber  known  to  our  con- 
tinent. Have  a  few   varieties   j)e('uli,'ir  to  Flori<l;i,  the  Gulf  c(jast, 
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Mexico,  and  tlie  Pacific  coast.  Because  of  the  long  growing- 
season  and  abundant  rainfall,  almost  all  the  valuable  trees  of 
our  American  forests  here  reach  their  largest  and  densest  growth. 
In  these  mountains  the  mineral  wealth  is  as  remarkable  as  that 
of  the  forest,  both  for  its  variety  and  extent. 

With  a  climate  and  conditions  of  health  unexcelled  in  the 
world ;  with  dynamic  forces  of  coal,  and  a  water  power  to  be  cal- 
cvdated  from  the  immense  area,  great  elevations,  and  heavy  rain- 
fall ;  with  every  form  of  mineral  and  forest  wealth  which  enters 
into  the  ai'ts  and  construction;  with  its  winter  garden  of  the 
coast  country  on  one  hand  and  the  grains  and  grasses  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  valleys  on  the  other,  the  Appalachian  region  of 
the  South  forms  the  basis  of  a  manufacturing  country  compared 
with  which  any  other  upon  our  continent,  or  within  the  known 
world,  is  insignificant. 

The  variety  of  soil  in  the  Southern  States  is  as  great  as  that 
of  climate,  and  yet  its  resources  will  one  day  be  required  to  meet 
the  diversity  of  agriculture  which  will  follow  industrial  diversity 
in  other  fields.  Here  in  the  South  is  the  field  upon  which  can  be 
created  a  home  market  and  differing  home  productions,  whether 
of  the  field,  forest,  or  mine,  whose  needed  exchanges  will  enrich, 
while  their  growing  demands  will  tax,  the  soil  of  the  West  and 
the  industries  of  the  East.  This  is  the  country  we  fought  to 
save  as  a  part  of  our  Union.  It  was  worth  fighting  for.  To 
broaden  the  general  foundations  of  our  continental  common- 
wealth by  bringing  into  supporting  relations  the  wealth,  institu- 
tions, and  interests  of  the  South,  is  the  unfinished  work  of  the 
war.  War  is  but  the  rear-guard  of  civilization.  Its  task  is  to 
hold  the  ground  until  the  broken  lines  of  progress  can  be  formed 
anew  for  a  still  further  advance.  The  school-house,  the  mill,  the 
furnace,  the  mine,  connected  by  railroadi%,  and  the  people  who 
man  and  operate  them,  must  constitute  the  permanent  forts  and 
garrisons.  By  this  sign  we  conquer.  All  can  lielp  in  the 
work;  all  must  share  in  the  reward.  As  we  learn  to  know 
each  other  better  we  shall  love  each  other  more.  As  industries 
multiply  sectionalism  will  pass  away.  The  new  lines  to  be  formed 
will  divide  the  colored  as  well  as  the  wliite  voters  of  the  South, 
and  j)olitieal  race  prejudices  and  fears  will  disappear. 
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The  forces  of  our  great  civil  war  so  completely  fulfilled  tlieir 
mission  upon  the  battle-field  that  the  soldiers  of  one  army,  moving 
to  the  West,  have  broadened  the  foundations  of  that  mighty  divi- 
sion of  our  empire  which  has  since  grown  up.  Those  of  the 
vanquished  hosts,  snatching  victory  from  their  defeat,  have 
restored  the  South  as  an  integral  part  of  our  national  domain,  and 
prepared  it  for  a  like,  or  even  greater,  development,  which  has 
now  become  equally  necessary  both  to  the  North  and  the  South. 

From  the  day  when  the  bugles  sounded  recall  from  the 
Southern  battle-fields,  the  wealth-creating  powers  of  peace,  how- 
ever obstructed,  have  pushed  steadily  forward.  Consolidated  and 
organized,  they  will  be  irresistible.  The  gathered  strength  and 
prestige  of  their  success  now  re-enforce  them  for  the  final  effort. 
HencefonN^ard  their  march  need  meet  only  the  obstructions  of 
triumph.  Flowers  strewn  in  its  path,  or  an  occasional  day's 
halt  at  some  camp-ground,  shaded  and  hallowed  by  the  memories 
and  sacrifices  of  the  past,  around  springs  whose  clear  waters 
sparkle  with  the  hopes  of  the  future,  will  rest  and  refresh,  not  de- 
lay, its  progress.  IIow  small  is  the  faith  that  can  doubt  the 
outcome  !  If  we  can  but  let  the  dust  of  strife  settle  long  enough 
to  give  the  American  [)eople  one  glimpse  of  the  wealth  within 
tlieir  reach,  our  final  and  comj^letc  vict<jry  will  be  assured. 

Gkukge  B.  Cowlam. 
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Twenty  years  have  sufficed  for  the  swing  of  the  political 
pendulum  through  the  entire  arc,  from  verge  to  verge.  In  1868 
the  United  States  and  China,  by  a  treaty  ratified  with  excessive 
pomp  and  display,  bound  themselves  together  in  the  closest  polit- 
ical relationship.  In  this  treaty,  with  profuse  protestations  of 
indissoluble  amity,  they  declare  that  "the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Emperor  of  China  cordially  recognize  the 
inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  man  to  change  his  home  and 
allegiance,  and  also  the  mutual  advantage  of  tlie  free  migration 
and  emigration  of  their  citizens  and  subjects  respectively  from 
one  country  to  the  other  for  the  purposes  of  curiosity,  of  trade, 
or  as  permanent  residents  ";  that  "  citizens  of  the  United  States 
visiting  or  residing  in  China  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges, 
immunities,  and  exemptions  in  respect  to  travel  or  residence  as 
may  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored 
nation,  and,  reciprocally,  Chinese  subjects  visiting  or  residing  in 
the  United  States  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  immunities, 
and  exemptions  in  respect  to  travel  or  residence  as  may  there  be 
enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation  " ; 
that  such  citizens  and  subjects  respectively  "  shall  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  the  public  educational  institutions  under  the  control  " 
of  either  government  "  which  are  enjoyed  in  the  respective 
countries  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation," 
and  "  may  freely  establish  and  maintain  schools  at  those  places 
where  foreigners  are  by  treaty  permitted  to  reside "  in  each 
country  respectively.  In  1888  the  United  States  have  enacted 
that  no  Chinaman,  being  a  skilled  or  unskilled  laborer,  shall 
come  into  this  country  at  all,  and  if  any  such  Chinaman,  already 
a  resident  here,  shall  go  out  of  the  country  he  shall  never  return. 
And  whoever  helps  such  a  Chinaman  across  the  line  is  liable  to 
the  penitentiary  for  the  offense.  In  making  this  swing  the  pen- 
dulum has  encountered  much  murky  atmosphere  and  many  oKh)- 
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trie  currents,  but  lias  overcome  them  all,  and  only  stops,  if  at  all, 
because  it  seems  to  have  reached  the  limit. 

Now  that  the  presidential  election  is  over,  and  there  is  no 
longer  occasion  or  temptation  for  either  political  party  to  mas- 
querade as  a  Chinese-hater,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  look  back  over 
the  space  traversed  in  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  the  American 
people  as  they  have  been  driven  before  the  political  herdsman,  all 
the  way  from  the  love-making  of  1868  to  the  absolute  divorce  of 
1888.  It  is  barely  possible  that  such  a  retrospect  may  help  to 
reveal  whatever  good  may  have  been  achieved  in  the  process,  and 
it  may  be  that  in  this  calmer  atmosphere  and  slackened  current 
the  sediment  which  has  been  carried  along  in  the  drift,  clouding 
vision  and  hiding  tendencies,  may  be  precipitated  and  thus  reveal 
to  us  the  real  character  of  the  force  which  has  been  moving  us, 
and  whither  the  path  leads  along  which  the  shouting  of  political 
cow-boys  has  been  driving  us. 

We  shall  not  get  very  far  into  this  inquiry  before  discovering 
that  it  is  not  the  poor  Chinaman  only  that  we  have  "  gone  V)ack 
on  "  in  this  matter.  Tlie  phraseology  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  "  Chinese  laljorers,  skilled  and  unskilled." 
It  is  not  a  law  aimed  at  "  bad  men  and  women  "  escaping  or 
driven  from  their  own  country  and  seeking  a  home  here,  and 
against  whose  malign  influences  self-preservation  compels  us  to 
legislate.  It  excludes  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad.  Only  two 
things  are  rorpiired  to  bring  a  foreigner  reaching  our  shores  within 
the  law.  He  mu.st  be  a  Chinaman  and  he  must  also  work  for  a 
living.  Come  he  from  any  other  country,  or  come  he  from  China 
in  any  other  garb  or  for  any  other  purpose;  than  to  labor  for  his 
bread,  he  is  welcome.  We  have  not  sought  to  justify  this  legis- 
lation by  the  plea  of  self-protection  against  the  evil  effect  upon 
ourselves  of  the  character  and  liabits  of  Chinamen,  ff)rif  n  China- 
man has  never  "labored"  at  home  and  will  plc'lgc  himself  to 
remain  idle  on  our  soil,  he  may  come  here  unmolesttMl.  If  ho 
will  but  array  hirnscilf  in  i)urj)le  and  fine  linen,  or  travel  uj)  and 
down  the  land  with  an  army  of  adhcn-nts  at  his  heels,  keep  a 
gambling  shop  where  no  work  is  done,  or  even  worse  houses,  if 
worse  tliere  be;  do  anything  or  nothing  that  man  nspires  to  or 
indulgc;H   in    wliieh   may   not   be   defined   as   a   pursuit    which 
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"  laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,"  follow — if  lie  will  do  any  of  tliese 
things,  no  obstacle  is  interposed  to  his  free  entrance  into,  residence 
in,  or  departure  from  and  return  to  this  country.  Even  bad 
women,  coming  of  their  own  motion,  would  find  nothing  in  this 
legislation  preventing  them. 

The  negotiation  of  treaties  and  the  legislation,  extending  over 
a  period  of  years  and  culminating  in  tlie  Exclusion  Act  of  Oct. 
1,  1888,  all  rest  on  an  avowed  purpose  of  excluding  from  a  share 
in  the  labor  of  this  country,  performed  on  our  own  soil,  members 
of  one  of  the  family  of  nations,  while  we  open  all  our  ports  to  the 
free  entrance  of  all  other  nationalities.  It  is  difhcult  to  find  jus- 
tification for  such  a  policy,  either  in  the  principles  upon  which 
our  government  is  founded,  in  its  attitude  toward  other  nations 
and  those  coming  to  us  from  them,  or  in  any  necessity  for  the 
protection  of  labor  or  society  here  from  this  particular  class  of 
foreign  laborers,  more  than  from  any  others  who  come  to  our 
shores.  Some  aid  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  will  be  found 
in  an  historical  retrospect  which  shall  make  a  note  of  some  of 
the  steps  taken  in  this  long  journey  from  the  Burlingame  treaty 
of  1868,  which  welcomed  with  open  arms  all  Chinamen  to  all  the 
opportunities  here  held  out  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  the 
Exclusion  Act  of  1888,  which  shuts  the  door  in  the  face  of  every 
Chinaman  who  is  a  laborer,  whatever  his  character  or  the  pur- 
pose of  his  coming  here. 

When  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  other  great  public 
works  in  California,  which  have  so  marvellously  developed  her 
wealth  and  filled  her  with  the  life  and  activities  of  a  great  State, 
were  a})p roach  ing  completion,  the  Chinese  laborers,  whose  patient 
and  persistent  toil  had  made  these  national  enterprises  possible, 
began  to  take  up  whatever  else  their  hands  could  find  to  do,  and 
to  carry  into  the  every-day  diversified  employments  of  tlie  people 
among  whom  they  found  themselves  that  same  diligence  and 
aj)titLule  which  made  them  so  useful  in  the  great  enterprises 
which  had  drawn  them  to  our  shores.  They  thus  came  to  be 
very  much  in  the  way  of  those  who  had  hitherto  liHed  those 
various  employments.  Labor  on  the  Pacific  coast,  outside  of  tlie 
public  works,  became  for  this  reason  greatly  deinonilized.  Tlioso 
who  had  hitherto  had  this  field  to  themselves   failed   io  hold   it 
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against  the  remarkable  faculty  of  the  Chinaman  for  making  him- 
self, by  incessant  application  and  patient  docility,  first  useful, 
then  indispensable,  in  the  every-day  diversity  of  work  around 
him.  This  trouble  of  overstocking  the  labor  of  California  natu- 
rally bred  discontent  and  friction,  which  grew  into  disturbance  and 
resistance.  Violence  came  to  be  more  and  more  frequent,  threat- 
ening the  public  peace  and  filling  with  anxiety  the  sober, 
thoughtful  citizen.  Labor  of  all  other  nationalities  made  common 
cause  against  this  inroad  of  Chinese  laborers  upon  the  domain 
hitherto  exclusively  theirs,  and  the  cry  went  up  for  deliverance 
and  riddance  from  this  threatening  element.  The  politician,  the 
demagogue,  and  the  "  sand-lotter  "  caught  it  up  and  reinforced  it. 
It  was  not  long  in  reaching  Washington  and  finding  echo  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  as  well  as  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government.  Mr.  Seward,  who,  as  our  Secretary  of  State,  had 
negotiated  the  Burlingame  treaty  with  the  Chinese  officials  here, 
when  on  a  visit  to  China  after  this  excitement  had  arisen — a 
visit  made  with  much  circumstance  and  appearance  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  our  government — undertook  in  discussion  with 
officials  tliere  to  deal  witli  tliis  demand  wliich  had  come  up  from 
the  Pacific  coast  that  Chinese  laborers  should  be  driven  out  of 
the  land,  and  to  obtain  a  modification  of  that  treaty.  But  lie 
could  find  no  other  basis  for  tlie  exclusion  of  immigrants  consistent 
with  the  traditions  and  policy  of  this  country  toward  those  seek- 
ing a  home  liere  excej)t  individual  character,  and  accordingly  ho 
propo.scd  to  the  Chinese  sucli  a  inodilication  of  the  treaty  as 
would  jicrrnit  us  to  exclude  by  law  "  jkiujxts,  lewd  women,  dis- 
eased persrjns,  and  contract  laborers."  This  was  a  proposition  in 
liannony  with  existing  law  in  respect  to  all  immigrants — poorly 
enough  enforced,  it  is  true,  in  any  of  our  j)oils  as  to  all  other 
nationalities  except  tlu;  Chinese;.  Nothing,  however,  came  of 
this  discussion  or  negotiation.  In  the  meantinu;  (yhinese  laborers 
already  resident  here,  and  new  ones  coming,  began  to  congregate 
in  San  Francisco  and  otlier  places  on  the  Pacific  coast,  ;ind  finnlly 
to  approy)riate  to  thr'ir  own  exelusiven.se  a  considerable  section 
of  the  first-nanKid  city,  which  carnc;  to  be  known  as  th(;  "CMiineso 
Qiiart,er."  Were  tin;  worst  characters  among  them  found  lodg- 
ment, and   the  worst  habits  and   i^ractiecx   indulge(l   in    hy   the 
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degraded  and  vile  of  the  race  ran  riot  without  restraint  or  rebuke, 
till  decent  society,  which  had  folded  its  hands  and  looked  on 
while  control  and  suppression  were  possible,  recoiled  before  the 
midnight  orgies  and  noonday  debauches  which  had  in  this 
''quarter"  outgrown  all  restraint  and  were  defying  every  sense 
of  decency.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  people  of  all  classes  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  lovers  of  law  and  order  and  of  all  that  was  good 
and  hopeful  in  the  future  of  that  people,  were  forced  by  what 
they  deemed  an  overpowering  necessity  for  self-preservation  to 
join  in  the  cry  of  the  demagogue  and  sand-lotter  that  "  the  China- 
man must  go."  Their  representatives  in  Congress  procured  the 
passage  through  both  houses  of  a  bill  which,  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  Burlingame  treaty,  was  intended  to  put  an  end  to 
Chinese  immigration  altogether.  It  did  not,  however,  in  a  plain, 
manly  way  prohibit  such  immigration,  but  by  an  indirect  method, 
which  would  have  done  more  credit  to  the  "heathen  Chinee" 
themselves  than  to  frank,  honest,  American  legislators :  it  under- 
took to  accomplish  the  same  thing  by  declaring  that  no  master  of 
a  vessel  under  a  penitenitary  penalty  should  take  on  board  his 
vessel  and  bring  to  the  United  States  Chinese  passengers  exceed- 
ing fifteen  in  number.  This  was  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  ; 
but  the  Senate,  competing  with  the  House  in  zeal,  added  to  this 
provision  another,  directly  abrogating  the  fifth  and  sixth  articles 
of  the  Burlingame  treaty,  which  contained  the  mutual  pledges 
of  the  two  governments  to  punish  the  cooly  trade  as  a  crime,  and 
to  accord  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  government  visiting 
or  residing  in  the  other  respectively  "  the  same  privileges,  immu- 
nities, and  exemptions  as  may  there  be  enjoyed  by  citizens  or 
subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation."  They  thus  cut  these  two 
articles  not  only  out  of  the  treaty  of  1868,  but  also  out  of  the 
treaty  of  1858,  on  which  the  Burlingame  Treaty  was  based  and  by 
which  the  two  were  made  one.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  was  done 
without  previous  complaint  to  the  Chinese  government  of  any 
evil  growing  out  of  immigration  countenanced  and  eiuv^uragtHl 
by  existing  treaty  stipulations,  and  without  any  step  taken  ti> 
})r()cure  their  modification.  Had  this  bill  become  a  law,  China 
would  have  been  released  from  all  obligations  contained  in  botli 
treaties,  and   this   nation,   with   its  missionaries,   merchants,  and 
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all  its  trade  relations  with  China,  would  have  been  thrown  back 
upon  the  condition  of  things  existing  prior  to  1858.  But  the  bill 
was  vetoed  by  President  Hayes,  because  of  its  harsh  provisions 
and  its  conflict  with  our  treaty  obligations,  and  thus  was  the 
honor  of  the  nation,  for  the  time,  saved  from  the  intensity  of  its 
own  zeal. 

President  Hayes  followed  this  veto  with  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  to  proceed  to  China,  and  by  negotiation  to  procure 
such  modification  of  existing  treaties  as  would  permit  legislation 
prohibiting,  if  possible,  and  if  not,  then  limiting  and  regulating, 
immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  to  this  country.  The  result  of 
this  mission  was  the  treaty  of  1880,  which  permitted  the  United 
States  to  "  regulate,  limit,  or  suspend,  but  not  absolutely  prohibit," 
the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  into  the  United  States  whenever, 
in  the  opinion  of  that  government,  such  coming  or  residence 
''  affects  or  threatens  to  affect  the  interests  of  that  country  or  to 
endanger  the  good  order  of  said  country  or  any  locality  therein." 
It  was  stipulated  further  that  "the  limitation  or  suspension  shall 
be  rea.sonable  "  and  that  there  should  be  onlv  such  legislation  as 
is  necessary  to  enforce  reasonable  regulation,  limitation,  or  sus- 
pension, and  that  immigrants  "  should  not  be  subject  to  personal 
maltreatment  or  abu.se." 

If  the  commissioners  who  negotiated  this  treaty  on  our  part 
were  to  be  lield  responsil^le  for  the  legislation  whicli  immediately 
followed  its  ratification,  or  had  knowledge  that  such  legislation 
wa.s  contemplated,  the  inducements  and  artifices  by  wliich  the 
Chinese  government  was  led  to  put  itself  and  its  subjects  c-oniing 
here  into  our  power  would  reflect  little  credit  on  our  diplomncy. 
Without,  liowever,  attempting  t^)  attach  any  responsibility  to 
tliesc  commi.ssioners  for  the  character  of  the  legislation  which 
followed  so  clo.sely  uj)on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  they  iiiadi; 
a.s  U)  excite  the  suspicion  that  their  purpose  was  to  open  the  way 
for  thi.s  very  legislation,  .still  no  true  estimate  of  the  real  ehaiacter 
of  our  dnaling.s  with  these  people  in  tlii.s  regard  could  be  made 
wliicli  omitted  to  consider  some  unusual  features  of  this  negotia- 
tion. Thf  r'hincse  officials,  supposing  that  our  coniniissioners 
lijid  cjnuit  to  renew  the  discussion  had  with  Mi-.  Seward  wh(^n 
"their  foreign  ollicc  consenti'd   to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
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liim  to  prohibit  the  four  dasscs  of  cooly  laborers,  criminals,  pros- 
titutes, and  diseased  persons  from  coming  to  this  country,"  ex- 
pressed an  entire  readiness  to  discuss  further  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Seward.  But  they  were  met  by  the  statement  of  our  com- 
mission that  they  had  come  for  an  entirely  different  purpose, 
namely,  to  effect  such  a  change  in  the  treaty  as  would  permit  the 
United  States,  at  their  own  will,  by  legislation  to  prohibit  alto- 
gether the  coming  to  this  country  of  Chinese  laborers,  without 
regard  to  their  individual  character,  or  whether  coolies  or  free 
laborers.  They  went  further,  and  repudiated  altogether  the  views 
of  Mr.  Seward  as  without  authority  or  approval  of  our  govern- 
ment. Of  this,  they  said,  "  the  appointment  of  a  new  minister  and 
our  presence  here  with  full  powders  to  negotiate  ought  to  be 
sufficient  evidence."  The  Chinese  officials,  however,  refused  to 
treat  on  the  basis  of  absolute  prohibition,  and  met  all  attempts 
to  obtain  that  concession  wath  the  offer  to  treat  on  the  basis  of 
the  Seward  negotiation  for  the  exclusion  of  "cooly  laborers, 
criminals,  prostitutes,  and  diseased  persons."  Failing  in  their 
main  object,  our  conmiissioners  then  proposed  to  withdraw  the 
word  "prohibit"  and  to  use  the  words  "regulate,  limit,  or  sus- 
pend." Before  this  withdrawal,  however,  the  Chinese  officials 
asked  of  our  commissioners  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
legislation  to  which  the  United  States  would  resort  in  enforcing 
these  provisions,  and  were  informed  that "  each  nation  could  safely 
trust  to  the  good  faith  and  friendship  of  the  other  " ;  that  "  the 
United  States  government  might  never  deem  it  necessary  to  ex- 
ercise the  power.  It  would  depend  upon  circumstances.  If 
Chinese  immigration  concentrated  in  cities  where  it  threatened 
public  order,  or  if  it  confined  itself  to  localities  where  it  was  an 
injury  to  the  interests  of  the  American  people,"  steps  would  be 
taken  to  prevent  such  an  accumulation  of  Chinese.  "  For  example, 
there  might  be  a  demand  for  Chinese  labor  in  the  South  and  a 
surplus  of  such  labor  in  California,  which  would  require  legisla- 
tion in  accordance  with  these  facts."  Ilavintj:  been  also  assured 
as  to  those  Chinese  already  here  that  "  tlie  United  States  govern- 
ment recognizes  but  one  duty,  aiul  that  is  to  maintain  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  treaty  j)rivik'ges  against  any  o]>j)osition,  whether 
it  take  the  shape  of  poj)u]ar  viok^nce  or  legislative  enaeUneut/' 
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tlie  Chinese  commissioners  said  tliis  explanation  ivas  satisfactory, 
and  the  treaty  was  accordingly  signed,  j^ermitting  the  United 
States,  at  their  discretion,  to  ''  regulate,  limit,  or  suspend,  but  not 
absolutely  prohibit,"  the  coming  or  residence  of  Chinese  laborers 
among  us,  the  limitation  or  suspension  to  be  reasonable,  and 
pledging  anew  to  those  already  here  "  the  same  rights,  privileges, 
immunities,  and  exemptions  as  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation  and  to  which  they  are  entitk^d 
by  treaty."  It  is  not  easy,  upon  a  review  of  what  passed  between 
the  high  functionaries  negotiating  this  treaty,  a  scanty  outline  of 
which  only  is  here  brought  out,  to  determine  which  most  im- 
presses us,  the  keenness  and  diplomatic  skill  of  our  representa- 
tives, or  the  simple  and  blind  confidence  in  their  frankness  and 
sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  Cliinese  with  whom  they  were 
dealing. 

The  ratification  of  the  treaty  had  not  been  proclaimed  six 
months  before  a  bill  liad  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  "  sus- 
pending "  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  this  country  for 
twenty  years,  and  requiring  of  those  already  in  the  country, 
entitled  by  treaty  to  every  right  and  privilege  of  any  other 
foreigner  here,  if  they  desired  to  leave  for  any  purpose,  first  to 
register  at  a  custom  house  and  take  a  passport  describing  thcni 
a.s  particularly  as  a  thief  is  described  in  a  rogues'  gallery,  and 
when  they  returned  to  bring  back  a  still  more  complicated 
paper,  with  the  adjudication  of  both  Chinese  and  American 
officials  that  they  w6rc  entitled  under  this  bill  to  return.  The 
bill  encountered  the  veto  of  President  Arthur,  for  reasons  siniilai" 
to  those  given  for  the  veto  of  its  j)rcdcccssor  by  President  Hayes, 
but  principally  because  in  liis  opinion  a  "suspension  for  twenty 
years  "  was  virtually  a  prohibition.  The  same  bill,  after  reduc- 
ing the  suspension  to  ten  years  and  slightly  modifying  the  harsh 
requirements  regarding  Chinese  already  here,  was  again  passed 
and  became  a  law  within  one  month  of  this  veto.  But  this  did 
not  sufTice.  Two  years  after,  the  same  bill  passed  Congress  and 
became  a  law,  amended  and  largely  re- written,  mainly  in  an  effort 
to  prevent  the  fraudulent  use  of  fprtifirTitos  and  ])assports  by 
Chinamen  never  liere  Ix'fore  Hceking  to  come  in  as  former  resi- 
dents.    Thes'c  provisions,  thf)n;.'-li  fh-r-rncl    necessary  to  prevent 
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fraud  upon  our  legislative  requirements,  bore  very  heavily  upon 
the  honest  Chinaman  entitled  by  treaty  on  his  return  to  enjoy 
every  "  privilege,  immunity,  and  exemption "  enjoyed  by  any 
other  foreigner. 

But  the  warfare  upon  Chinese  laborers  grew  in  intensity  hour 
by  hour.     All  political  parties  on  the  Pacific  coast  made  common 
cause  in  waging  it,  and  all  political  parties  away  from  there  vied 
with  each  other  in  urging  it  on.     Preparatory  to  the  presidential 
campaign  there  was  a  race  among  politicians  of  the  East  for  the 
cup  offered  by  the  voters  on  the  Pacific  slope  to  the  best  hater 
of  these  despised  Celestials.     During  the  late  session  of  Congress 
a  treaty  was  negotiated  at  Washington  by  the  Executive  with 
the  Chinese  minister  resident  here,  which  permitted  the  absolute 
exclusion  for  twenty  years  of  all  Chinese  laborers,  whether  once 
resident  or  not,  except  such  poor  fellows  as  had  left  here  a  wife, 
child,  parent,  or  one  thousand  dollars  of  property,  and  had  also 
left  before  going  away,  with  the  collector  of  the  port,  a  minute 
description  in  writing  of  these  various  articles,  and  had  come  back 
within  a  year.     When  this  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
approval,  that  body,  as  if  anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  share  in 
the  ultimate  opprobrium  which  must  rest  on  all  this  business, 
amended  the  text,  giving  the  screw  one  more  turn.     The  Chinese 
minister  acquiesced  with  a  sigh,  but  the  amendments  required 
ratification  in  China,  which  was  likely  to  consume  too  much  of 
the  valuable  time  which  was  needed  in  the  race.     Congress,  with- 
out waiting,  passed  an  act  dependent  upon  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty,  making  it  "  unlawful  for  any  Chinese  person,  whether  a 
subject  of  China  or  any  other  power,  to  enter  the  United  States," 
except  "  Chinese  officials,   students,   merchants,  or  travelers  for 
pleasure  or  curiosity,"  and  except  those  who  liave  left  behind 
them  when  they  went  away,  as  before  described,  wife,  child, 
parent,  or  property.    And  all  excepted  pei*sons  were,  before  setting 
foot  on  our  soil,  compelled  to  run  the  gantlet  of  the  most   com- 
plicated system  of  listing,   description,  certificate,  and  passport 
that  human  ingenuity  could  devise.     In  the  meantime  the  home 
government,  to  which  the  treaty  had  been  sent  back  for  ratilloa- 
tion,  began  to  show  some  signs  of  "  the  spirit  of  a  man,"  and, 
demurring  to  some  of  the  provisions  (»f  tlu*  treaty,  took  time  for 
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further  deliberation  and  discussion.  Upon  the  spur  of  a  mere 
rumor  that  the  treaty  had  been  rejected,  Congress,  in  hot  anger 
and  in  hot  haste,  for  there  was  no  time  to  lose  and  the  Pacific 
slope  had  its  ear  to  the  ground,  passed,  without  any  reference  to 
committee,  a  law  unqualifiedly  and  absolutely  forbidding  any 
Chinese  laborer  who  now  is  or  shall  hereafter  be  a  resident  of  the 
United  States,  who  may  leave  the  country,  from  ever  returning 
on  any  conditions  whatever.  President  Cleveland  approved  this 
bill,  after  the  receipt  of  ofiicial  information  that  the  treat}^  had 
not  been  rejected  by  the  Chinese  government,  but  that  there  were 
points  in  it  which  they  desired  to  reconsider  witli  us.  He  accom- 
panied this  approval,  however,  with  a  special  message  giving 
good  reasons  why  he  should  not  have  approved  it  at  all,  and 
suggesting  alterations  and  amendments  of  the  very  bill  which  he 
had  just  signed. 

This  is  a  brief  summary  of  our  dealings  by  treaty  and  legisla- 
tion with  the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration  during  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  culminating  in  an  absolute  exclusion  from  our 
shores  hereafter  of  all  Chinese  laborers,  botli  those  coming  for  the 
first  time  and  those  returning  here,  no  matter  wliat  relations  of 
business  or  family  they  have  left  behind  under  a  treaty  ])ledge 
of  safe  return  and  undisturbed  residence.  There  is  much  more 
of  the  same  color  and  tenor  left  unwritten  in  these  i)agcs,  but 
enough  is  here  disclo.sed  to  furnish  material  for  an  accurate  judg- 
ment of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  })olicy  to  which  we  are 
committed.  The  ]>osition  taken  by  our  government,  in  reversal 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Burlingamc  treaty,  that  every  nation  must 
reserve  to  itself  control  of  foreign  immigration  to  its  shores  and 
be  itiiclf  the  judge  (^f  the  extent  and  cliarat-ti-r  of  the  limitations 
to  be  [)Ut  upon  it,  i.s  without  question  a  sound  one.  Anything 
less  tlian  this  would  Ix;  fatal  to  its  indcjxMnhMK'e  and  ])o\ver  of  self- 
preservation.  It  is  not  the  assertion  of  tliis  power,  but  the  man- 
ner and  the  a.ssigncd  cau.se  f<;r  its  a.s.sertion,  which  will  be  likely 
to  occasion  criticism.  There  lias  been  nothing  open  or  manly 
either  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaties  that  coneech-d  it  or  in  the 
legislation  in  conformity  to,  as  w(;ll  as  that  in  eonfliet  witli,  those 
treaties.  There  is  nowhere  in  the  whole  series  an  avowal  of  the 
real  pur]>o.se   which   pronq)t<jd  our  jHjrsistcnt  zeal.      The  great 
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public  works  which  V)rought  Chinese  laborers  here  had  beeii 
accomplished,  and  they  were  in  the  way  of  laborers  of  other 
nationalities  and  must  be  got  rid  of.  "  Sand-lotters  "  like  Dennis 
Kearney  began  the  movement,  demagogues  took  it  up,  and  poli- 
ticians carried  it  forward.  It  would  not  do  to  put  exclusion  upon 
the  ground  upon  which  Mr.  Seward  based  it  in  his  approach  to 
tlie  Chinese  for  a  modilication  of  the  Burlingame  treaty,  namely, 
the  necessity  of  keeping  out  ''  cooly  laborers,  criminals,  prosti- 
tutes, and  diseased  persons,"  for  that  would  be  of  general  appli- 
cation and  must  be  enforced  at  Castle  Garden  as  well  as  at  the 
Golden  Gate.  Indeed,  recent  investigations  have  demonstrated 
the  absolute  need,  if  immigrants  of  either  of  these  four  classes  are 
to  be  excluded  in  the  interest  of  good  morals,  free  labor,  or  the 
safety  of  life  and  property,  that  the  work  must  begin,  and  in 
earnest,  too,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  among  the  immigrants  of 
other  nationalities  who  are  crowding  our  Eastern  ports.  These 
considerations  not  only  fail  to  appear  in  this  whole  business,  but 
were  openly  repudiated  by  our  commissioners  when  the  Chinese 
ofiered  to  make  them  the  basis  of  a  treaty  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Seward.  We  could  have  stood  justified  before  the  world  in  ex- 
cluding "  cooly  laborers,  criminals,  prostitutes,  and  diseased 
persons,"  provided  only  that  we  enforced  the  rule  right  and  left 
and  without  discrimination  of  nationality.  But  this  did  not 
answer  our  purpose,  and  we  put  away  from  under  our  feet  this 
solid  foundation  and  planted  ourselves  on  the  untenable  ground 
of  discriminating,  not  only  against  a  particular  race,  but  against 
those  alone  of  that  race  who  followed  a  particular  mode  of  seek- 
ing a  livelihood,  and  that,  too,  one  in  and  of  itself  lawful,  com- 
mendable, and  pursued  among  us  by  every  other  nationality 
under  the  sun.     It  is  Chinese  laborers  alone  that  must  go. 

Exclusion  for  any  other  reason  exeo})t  the  bad  character  or 
condition  of  the  individual  immigrant  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  traditions,  the  institutions,  and  the  policy  of  this  country 
from  the  foundation  of  tlie  government.  From  the  time  that  our 
fathers  charged  it  as  a  grievance  against  the  king,  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  IndepiMidence,  tliat  he  Imd  "o!)structed  the  laws  for  the 
naturalization  of  foreigners  and  refused  to  pass  othei's  to  eneounigo 
their  immigration  liither,"  to  this  day,  with  the  single  oxeoption 
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we  are  considering,  our  "whole  policy  has  been  that  of  encourage- 
ment and  facility  to  immigrants,  without  qualification  or  question 
save  as  to  individual  unfitness,  and  that  in  such  a  halting  and 
limited  manner  as  to  be  practically  of  no  value.  It  has  been  our 
boast  that  this  land  has  been  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  and 
down-trodden,  the  home  of  the  wretched,  and  the  refuge  of  the 
political  disturbers  of  all  other  lands.  Millions  of  all  nationali- 
ties have  flocked  hither  and  cast  their  lot  among  us  without  let 
or  hinderance.  We  have  by  law  created  commissions  and 
appropriated  large  sums  of  money  to  encourage  and  promote  im- 
migration. Even  while  the  Burlingame  treaty  was  pending  we 
put  upon  the  statute  book,  where  it  still  remains,  the  declaration 
that  "the  right  of  expatriation  is  a  natural  and  inherent  right  of 
all  people,  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  and  that  "in  recognition 
of  this  principle  this  government  has  freely  received  emigrants 
from  all  nations  and  invested  them  with  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship"; and,  further,  that  "any  declaration,  instruction,  opinion, 
order,  or  decision  of  any  officer  of  the  United  States  which  denies, 
restricts,  impairs,  or  questions  the  right  of  expatriation  is  de- 
clared inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Re- 
public." Side  by  side  with  this  formal  and  solemn  declaration 
that  every  man  has  a  natural  and  inherent  riglit  to  change  his 
country  and  allegiance,  stands  this  otiier  declaration,  that  if  the 
emigrant  be  only  a  Chinaman  and  toils  as  other  men  for  his 
daily  bread  he  shall  never  come  to  these  shores.  It  is  his  inherent 
right  to  take  passage,  but  not  to  land.  It  is  "inconsistent  with 
the  fundamental  principles  oi  the  Republic"  to  prevent  his 
severing  his  allegiance  to  China,  and  yet  there  is  no  inconsistency 
in  shutting  the  dfx)r  in  his  face  when  he  gets  liere.  He  thus 
becomes  "a  man  without  a  countrv,"  all  in  accordance  with  "the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Jiepublic." 

It  may  be  claimed  that  this  legislation  is,  after  all,  but  a  just 
exercise  of  the  admitted  power  to  exclude  bad  persons,  and  that 
the  term  "Chinese  laborer"  is  a  j)roper  description  of  a  man 
who.se  moral  rjualities  would  work  such  harm  to  the  Republic  that 
[iublic  safely  requires  his  exclusion.  Jiut  this  is  a  ])retense  cover- 
ing u[)  something  else.     Toil  dues  not  niake  a  man  bad.     Is  a 
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Chinaman  a  better  man  for  being  an  idler,  a  dissolute  rover  from 
place  to  place,  a  mountebank,  a  player  of  tricks,  a  showman,  than 
he  would  be  if  he  had  dug  the  earth  with  a  shovel  or  driven  a 
railroad  spike?  And  yet  the  idlers  are  received,  and  the  Chinese 
laborer  forever  shut  out,  by  the  act  of  October  1,  1888. 

Equally  unjustifiable  would  this  policy  be  as  a  warfare 
against  "  cheap  labor."  If  it  were  an  honest  effort  to  elevate  the 
character  and  enhance  the  compensation  of  labor  in  this  country, 
it  would  not  be  concentrated  on  Chinese  labor  alone.  Cheap 
labor  is  a  curse,  not  because  it  comes  from  China  but  because  it 
is  cheap,  and  consequently  sure  to  be  degraded,  and  is  equally 
so  come  it  from  China  or  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  tne  Pacific 
coast,  or  from  Italy  or  Bohemia  or  any  other  country  bed-ridden 
by  a  vicious  industrial  system  to  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  the  remedy  must  be  of  general  application  or  it  will  be  use- 
less. But  how  absurd  would  be  the  idea  of  establishing  a  labor 
quarantine  at  San  Francisco  and  New  York  and  other  ports,  not 
based  on  character,  but  solely  for  the  examination  by  experts  of 
laborers  before  landing  as  to  their  ideas  of  a  fair  compensation 
for  their  work,  and  as  to  what  security  they  could  give  that  they 
would  not  set  the  value  of  their  labor  below  the  existing  average. 
The  evils  whicli  cheap  and  degraded  labor  brings  in  its  train  are 
not  to  be  cured  by  making  laborers  scarce  but  by  making  em- 
ployment plenty. 

It  is  too  early  to  speculate  with  much  confidence  upon  the 
effect  of  this  legislation  upon  our  commercial  relations  with 
China,  or  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  government  and  people, 
consequent  upon  this  treatment  of  Chinese  subjects  here,  toward 
our  merchants,  missionaries,  and  teachers  domiciled  in  that 
country,  and  the  vast  interests  with  which  they  are  connected. 
The  little  that  has  as  yet  reached  us  from  the  Celestijd  Enquire 
upon  the  subject  is,  in  point  of  date,  between  the  time  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treatv  with  the  amendments  of  the  Senate, 
assented  to  by  the  Cliinese  ministiu'  at  Washington,  and  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  Oct.  1st,  but  that  little  augurs  an  uncom- 
fortable time  for  that  minister  and  all  connected  with  these  tnins- 
actions.  The  pco))le,  in  a  rage,  undertook  to  tear  down  the 
minister's    house,    and    a    Pekin   ollicial,    with    what    weight   of 
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authority  is  not  3'et  known,  published  a  letter  from  which  the 
following^  extract  is  taken : 

"If  the  obnoxious  American  bill  should  be  carried  into  effect,  there  will 
be  no  other  course  open  for  China,  consistent  with  her  dignity  as  a  nation, 
than  to  adopt  retaliatory  measures  by  prohibiting-  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  from  coming  to  China.  This  will  be  by  no  means  proportionate  to 
the  harm  done  to  the  Chinese  interests  in  America,  but  it  will  have  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Chinese  can  do  the  same  thing,  and,  if  this 
will  have  no  effect  in  bringing  the  United  States  Congress  and  the  United 
States  government  to  reason  and  fairness,  then  it  will  be  a  question  for 
China  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  time  for  her  to  cancel  her  treaties  made 
with  that  country,  to  recall  her  subjects  from  there,  to  expel  all  the  United 
States  citizens  from  this  country,  and  to  cease  all  relations  and  intercourse, 
diplomatic  and  commercial,  with  that  country." 

When  they  come  to  know  that  by  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
referred  to  not  only  are  all  Chinese  laborers  who  have  never  been 
in  the  country,  but  all  others  in  China  who,  under  a  treaty  pledge 
of  safe  return,  left  all  their  effects  and  wives  and  children  and 
parents  here,  are  forever  shut  out,  the  disturbance  can  only  be 
measured  by  the  manly  spirit  which  this  test  will  prove  to  exist 
in  that  government  and  people.  But  whatever  course  the  Chinese 
government  may  take,  this  chapter  in  tlie  history  of  our  diplo- 
macy and  IcgisL^ition  cannot  fail  to  meet  the  condemnation  of 
calmer  and  more  uii])rcjudiced  times.  The  descent  from  the  high 
plane  of  national  tradition  and  policy  to  this  low  level  has  been 
rapid  and  easy  and  the  recovery  may  be  slow  and  dillicult,  but 
if  it  does  nr^  come  the  republic  is  sure  to  suffer  irreparable  det- 
riment. 

n.  L.  Dawes. 
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It  is  not  uncommon,  among  children  of  lesser  or  of  larger 
growth,  to  meet  with  the  clear  and  guileless  conviction  that  in  a 
destructive  fire,  if  only  there  is  full  insurance,  nobody  loses  any- 
thing. A  more  striking  illustration  of  the  same  spirit  of  child- 
like and  optimistic  faith  came  to  m}"  knowledge  once  in  a  small 
southern  city,  from  which  they  told  me  that  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  a  month  was  sent  to  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery.  It  did 
not  seem  to  my  informants  that  there  was  in  this  any  loss  to  any- 
body, worth  speaking  of,  while  the  occasional  prize  of  a  few  hun- 
dreds or  even  thousands,  which  at  long  intervals  dropped  into 
their  town,  seemed  to  them  like  an  unmixed  and  heaven-sent 
blessing.  I  do  remember,  indeed,  some  sore  complaints  of  a  lack 
of  money  in  the  community,  inflicting  many  hardships;  but  it 
was  not  felt  that  the  Louisiana  Lottery  had  anything  to  do  with 
this,  except  to  alleviate  it  with  its  comfortable  prizes. 

What  wonder  then,  since  human  nature  is  capable  of  such 
happy  illusions,  that  the  general  public  should  take  the  like 
cheerful  view  of  the  subject  of  pensions.  It  is  a  subject  in 
relation  to  which  a  fatherly  government  appears  in  its  most  be- 
nignant aspect — not  as  exacting,  forbidding,  chastising,»but  simply 
as  bestowing  in  sheer  bounty ;  and  the  glory  of  this  beneficence 
is  that  it  costs  nobody  anything.  These  bountiful  millions  of 
money  that  make  so  many  worthy  people  comfortable,  do  not 
come  out  of  anybody's  pocket.  They  come  out  of  the  pot  of 
gold  which  some  of  our  poetic  statesmen  have  discovered  at  the 
foot  of  the  rainbow.  In  some  prosaic  and  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  we  all  contribute  toward  thorn 
in  hard — sometimes  very  hard — cash  paid  in  hand  to  the  custouis- 
collector.  But  if  this  churlish  thought  everoccui"s  to  us,  we  need 
only  remember  that  this  is  the  sort  of  taxation  of  which  the  more 
we  pay  the  richer  we  grow,  so  that  the  whole  business  is  a  bene- 
faction at  both  ends:    "  it  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
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takes.""  In  this  view  we  find  a  new  argument  in  favor  of  a  lib- 
eral pension  pay-roll — that  without  this  outlet  to  the  Treasury 
we  should  be  in  all  the  greater  danger  of  being  ruined  in  our  in- 
dustry and  commerce  by  a  reduction  of  our  tax-bills.  Which 
mav  heaven  forefend ! 

It  has  not  alwavs  seemed  to  work  so,  indeed.  The  most  thor- 
ough  experiment  of  this  method  of  national  beneficence  that  has 
ever  been  made,  perhaps,  was  in  progress  in  France  a  hundred 
years  ago,  when  it  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  Revolution,  so 
that  we  cannot  point  to  the  triumphant  ultimate  result  of  it  as  we 
might  otherwise  have  done.  We  cannot  even  deny  that  things 
just  at  that  time  were  in  a  bad  wa}^,  despite  all  the  blessings  of 
the  pension  system.  Business-like  Mr.  Neckar  took  the  public 
finances  in  hand,  and  was  greatly  dissatisfied  to  find  a  public 
pension-list  of  twenty-seven  millions  of  livres,  besides  a  private 
pension-list  the  amount  of  which  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
keep  very  private  indeed.  We  laugh  at  the  ridiculous  smallness 
of  the  sum — we  wlio  have  been  educated  up  to  far  more  splendid 
ideas  of  what  a  government  ought  to  disburse  in  the  way  of 
cliarit}'.  But  soV^er,  prosaic  Mr.  Neckar  had  no  such  sense  of  the 
humor  of  it;  and  Jacques  Bonhomme,  representing  some  millions 
of  not  very  well-to-do  people,  churlishly  declined  to  regard  it  as 
a  laughing  matter  at  all.  Notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  said 
to  him  of  the  advantage  of  having  so  much  public  money  annu- 
ually  disbursed  in  his  neighborhood,  thus  creating  a  home  market 
for  hi.s  produce  at  the  chdkau,  he  obstinately  looked  upon  it  as 
a  very  serious  matter;  thought  that  times  were  hard  and  his 
family  were  starving,  and  that  his  share  of  the  twenty-seven 
millions  would  do  him  more  good  if  the  government  would  kindly 
leave  it  in  his  pocket  where  it  belonged,  instead  of  taking  it  away 
to  Paris,  and  .sending  part  oi  it  back  to  cn(;ourage  a  lionu;  market 
in  which  he  would  not  be  able  to  buy  aiiytliing.  In  fact,  ho 
thought  sfj  positively  and  act<;(l  so  rashly  in  the  case,  that  he 
presently  smashed  in  pieces  the  fatherly  government  nnd  its 
benericent  pensitni  .system,  leaving  it  iiiipr)ssible  for  posterity  to 
[K>int  to  the  practical  demonstration  of  wiiat  it  would  have  ac- 
cornj)lished  if  it  had  gone  on  developing  at  the  S])leudid  rate  at 
wliich  our  Anicrican  systciii  is  moving. 
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But  is  it  fair  to  compare  our  American  pension  system,  even 
in  its  widest  contemplated  expansion,  with  that  iniquitous  abuse 
which  was  one  of  the  provocations  to  the  French  Revolution? 
Well,  not  exactly  fair.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  American 
system  is  at  some  points  by  far  the  worse  and  more  shameful  of 
the  two.  To  begin  with,  it  deals  with  immensely  greater  sums 
of  money.  Then,  secondly,  by  a  wider  distribution  of  these  sums, 
in  small  portions,  to  a  larger  number  of  persons,  it  effects  a  wider 
demoralization  of  the  recipients  of  the  largesses,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  intrenches  itself  more  securely  against  possible  measures 
of  resistance  and  reform,  behind  the  self-interest  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  voters  and  their  friends.  Furthermore,  the  American 
system  is  unpleasantly  differentiated  from  the  French  of  the  "  old 
re^z*??ie,"  by  enormous  enterprise  in  public  plundering,  carried  on 
with  a  peculiarly  disgusting  cant  of  pretended  patriotic  sentiment. 
Who  could  read  the  following  words  and  not  feel  that  they  were 
the  irrepressible  overflow  of  a  heart  welling  up  with  an  ecstasy — 
an  agony — of  love  to  the  country  and  its  defenders? 

**  No  government  can  afford  to  higgle  with  its  preservers  over  the  price 
of  their  blood;  nor  is  it  a  becoming  thing  to  thrust  a  contemptible  statute 
of  limitations,  the  last  resort  of  a  dishonest  debtor,  into  the  faces  of  the 
maimed  who  are  living  or  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  dead,  in  full 
payment  of  the  most  sacred  obligations  ever  incurred  by  a  nation  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  world." 

Who  would  guess  that  this  outburst  of  love  for  the  country's 
defenders  was  only  the  voice  of  one  of  the  most  venomous  of  the 
copperheads  who  during  the  war  were  busy  in  stinging  the  heels 
of  "Lincoln's  hirelings,"  and  who  is  here  spending  his  cheap 
rhetoric  in  pushing  in  Congress  the  fortunes  of  as  knavish  a  plot 
for  stealing  other  people's  money  as  was  ever  concocted  in  a  den 
of  thieves?  Such  nauseating  hypocrisy,  worthy  of  Pecksniff  or 
Tartufe,  showing  through  the  elfusive  j)hilanthropy  and  patriot- 
ism that  are  made  the  pretext  of  continually-renewed  attempts  at 
})ublic  robbery,  is  of  a  sort  to  provoke  honest  citizens  to  an  un- 
reasonable impatience  with  the  very  ideu  of  a  pension  system. 

For,  of  course,  there  is  an  honest  and  righteous  work  to  be 
done  by  military  pensions.  It  is  the  definite  work  of  providing 
for  the    relief  of   disabilities    incurred   in   and    l>v  tlio    jnilitarv 
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service  of  the  country.  No  one  objects  to  it.  Every  good  citizen 
is  heartily  in  favor  of  it.  From  the  beginning,  the  provision  for  it 
by  general  law  has  been  ample  and  generous.  No  hinderance 
has  been  put  between  any  soldier  disabled  in  the  service,  and  the 
public  treasury,  beyond  some  very  reasonable  conditions  to  pre- 
vent the  nation's  money  from  being  captured  by  fraud.  That 
frauds  have  been  frequent  in  spite  of  such  precautions,  and  that 
in  multitudes  of  instances  the  nation's  bounty  has  been  wasted 
on  worthless  objects,  we  have  all  known,  and  have  not  com- 
plained at  the  inevitable  large  percentage  of  loss  incurred  in  the 
fulfillment  of  a  plain  duty. 

It  is  just  this  simple  and  definite  duty  of  the  nation,  and  this 
honest  and  universal  disposition  to  fulfill  it  largely  and  liberally, 
that  have  furnished  the  basis  for  a  svstem  of  orfranized  thieveries 
from  the  public,  and  for  projects  of  open  and  wholesale  robbery, 
the  profits  of  whicli  (after  the  men  who  have  done  the  work  have 
pocketed  their  heavy  deductions)  are  to  be  a})plied  in  enabling 
able-bodied  men  to  live  in  idleness,  or  in  adding  gratuities  to  the 
incomes  of  people  who  do  not  pretend  to  be  in  want,  or,  at  best, 
in  relieving  necessities  that  are  nowise  traceable  to  the  effects  of 
military  service,  and  for  which  the  government  has  no  more  re- 
sponsibility than  for  any  other  cases  of  suifcring  among  its  citizens. 

To  what  dimensions  this  mischievous  and  demoralizing  abuse 
is  swiftly  growing  may  be  judged  from  the  way  in  which  it  has 
already  grown.  In  January,  1879,  fourteen  years  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  was  passed  an  a<-t  for  instigating  and  facilitating 
frauds  up(jn  the  public  treasury,  commonly  known  as  the  Arrears 
of  Pensions  Act.  In  1802,  tlic  law  had  been  that  ]iensions 
should  begin  from  the  dat(;  of  discharge  from  tlie  service,  when 
tlie  (rlaim  had  }>cen  filed  within  one  year  from  that  date,  other- 
wi.sc  tliat  they  should  ]>egin  from  the  date  of  (iling  tin;  claim. 
In  1804,  the  time  within  whifh  a  claim  filed  might  secure  arr(\ars 
of  pension  was  extcndccl  to  three  years,  and  in  1808,  to  i\\c, 
years.  And  there  it  rested,  everybody  being  satisfied  that  fivi; 
years  was  long  enough  for  a  man  to  finfl  out  whether  h(^  had 
}>ccrn  disabk'd  or  not.  There  was  no  pn^teiisc  that  any  considera- 
})\(t  cL'LHs  of  dfwrving  (;lairnants  suffered  hardship  on  account  of 
this  limiUition,  or  that  relief  ))y  j)iivate  bill  was  not  ready  to  fiow 
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forth  to  oxceptional  cases.  Tlic  pressure  for  a  change  did  not 
come  from  the  soldiers.  General  Ilawley  declared  this  in  the 
Senate,  and  no  man  better  knows  the  mind  of  the  soldiers  than 
he.  The  stimulus,  he  declared,  started  from  Washington,  and 
went  out  into  the  country  to  come  back  to  Washington  again. 

Wliere  the  carcass  is,  the  vultures  will  bo  gathered.  Where 
the  great  surplus  is  lying  in  the  Treasury,  the  hungry,  eager, 
able,  and  thoroughly-organized  thieves  of  public  money  will  be 
established  alongside,  and  will  have  their  accomplices  where  they 
are  most  needed.  There  is  absolute  genius  in  the  audacity  with 
which  the  Washington  ring  of  j^ension-thieves  laid  and  carried 
through  the  plan  by  which  the  sum  of  five  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  was  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  Treasurv.  Bv  diligent  corre- 
spondence  and  personal  operation  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
imder  the  stimulus  of  the  enormous  plunder  to  be  divided,  the 
appearance  of  a  demand  was  created.  The  bill  to  make  every 
pension  grant  retro-active  to  the  date  of  discharge  was  skillfully 
drawn  with  the  omission  of  obvious  precautions  against  fraud ; 
was  adroitly  brought  into  Congress  in  such  a  way  as  to  evade 
the  customary  scrutiny  of  committees  and  tests  of  debate;  Avas 
rushed  to  a  vote  (under  assurances  from  Senator  Blair,  of  New 
Hampshire,  that  it  would  cost  only  $19,000,000 — at  the  outside, 
$30,000,000"^");  and  then,  in  spite  of  warnings  from  Secretary 
Sherman,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  that  it  would  call  for  not 
less  than  $150,000,000,  was  signed  by  President  Hayes.  And 
when  it  became  a  law,  says  General  Hawley  in  the  Senate,  "  the 
soldiers  were  as  much  surprised  as  anybody."  Secretary  Schurz, 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  urged  that  some  provision 
be  made  against  frauds;  for  Secretary  Schurz  apparently  did 
not  understand  that  this  would  have  defeated  the  intent  of 
the  act.  But  Senator  Benjamin  Harrison,  when  the  great  rob- 
bery had  been  effected,  and  there  was  some  harmless  talk  of  re- 
pealing the  act,  ventured  the  safe  and  thoroughly  defensible 
remark  that  it  was  "  anomalous  that  five  hundred  millions  of 

*  Nothing;:  vvouUl  bo  moi'o  mijiist  tliun  to  insiniuite  that  this  senator  was 
a  willful  iiC'C'oiiiplice  of  the  thiev«'s  in  wiiose  interest  he  was  working-.  If 
he  had  been  a  less  honest  num  he  would  not  have  been  half  as  useful  to 
tlieni. 
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dollai-s  slioiild  be  j^^id  out  of  the  Treasuiy  on  mere  ex  'parte 
affidavits." 

The  consequence  was  what  might  have  been  foreseen.  The 
nation  had  offered  a  bonus  of  $1,000  cash,  besides  future  pay- 
ments, for  every  new  pension  claim  that  could  be  proved.  The 
gang  of  claim  agents  in  Washington  were  busy  urging  ex-soldiers 
ever^'where  to  solicit  goveiTiment  aid,  and  assuring  them  of  "  oui- 
unusual  facilities."  What  wonder,  considering  the  infirmities  of 
liuman  nature,  that  the  invitation  to  step  up  and  take  a  thousand 
dollars  apiece,  with  an  annuity,  out  of  the  Treasury,  "on  a  mere 
ex  parte  affidavit,"  should  be  accepted  in  the  same  large  spirit  in 
which  it  was  offered;  that  men  in  comfortable  circu«mstances, 
who  had  been  ashamed  to  ask  for  twelve  dollars  a  month,  should 
find  the  offer  of  a  thousand  dollars  in  a  lump  to  be  quite  a  differ- 
ent matter ;  and  that  men  in  comfortable  health  should  become 
conscious  all  at  once  of  hitherto  unsuspected  disorders,  traceable 
through  subtle  lines  of  causation  to  a  longer  or  shorter  military 
service?  Of  course,  as  everybody  (except  Senator  Blair)  might 
have  known,  and  as  everybody  now  does  know,  there  were  frauds 
innumerable.  And  the  senator  from  New  Hampshire,  whose 
guileless  hands  had  been  employed  to  pull  the  lanyard  to  exj^lode 
this  mine  under  the  Treasury,  could  only  remark,  as  lie  saw  the 
rogues  running  away  with  the  gold,  that  he  had  no  idea  that  it 
was  loaded  to  that  extent. 

We  have  had  General  Ilawlcy's  testimony  that  the  pressure 
for  this  great  robljery  did  not  proceed  from  the  soldiers.  It  was 
conccxjted  and  carried  througli  by  the  dens  of  pension-thieves  in 
Washington,  and  tlieir  confederates  in  Congress  nnd  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  But  the  .same  cannot  be  said  of  the  like 
schemes  tliat  have  followed  this.  One  of  the  most  pitiable  results 
of  tlie  Arrears  of  Pensions  Act  was  the  demoralization  of  the 
ex-soldiers;  not  mon.'ly  the  demoralization  indicated  by  such 
fa^!ts  as  were  U)V\  to  the  Senate  through  Mr.  Beck  by  the  officers 
of  the  various  Soldiers'  Ilomcs — that  the  payments  under  this  act 
rmpti^'d  their  institutions  for  weeks  thereafter,  the  pensi()nei*s 
drifting  bar'k  little  l^y  little,  suffering  the  rniseraV)le  conse(|uences 
of  a  long  d«;bauch.  '^I'o  a  ))ainful  extent,  the  ex-soldiers  through- 
out the  nation  w(rre  int^jxieated   bv  these  eojiious  drafts  fiom  the 
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Treasury,  tind  began  to  rave  and  threaten,  like  drunken  men  de- 
manding more  drink.  Their  organizations  for  mutual  aid  and 
good-fellowship  were  turned  into  ])olitieal  machines,  not  for  tlie 
promotion  of  public  ends,  but  for  the  one  purpose  of  public 
plunder  for  the  personal  profit  of  the  members.  Candidates 
for  office  were  pledged  to  the  suppoi't  of  new  projects  of  rob- 
bery, under  the  threat  of  being  opposed  by  '' the  soldier  vote." 
The  next  scheme  for  "distributing  the  surplus"  was  a  bill 
for  the  promotion  of  thriftlessness  and  the  punishment  of 
private  virtue,  which  provides  that  any  ex-soldier  who  by 
industry  and  thrift  shall  have  taken  good  care  of  himself  and 
his  family  and  laid  up  something  for  a  rainy  day,  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  privileges  of  that  act,  and  that  spendthrifts 
and  dead-beats  and  sharpers  with  wit  enough  to  put  their  prop- 
erty under  other  names,  shall  have  the  run  of  the  Treasury. 
And  the  two  houses  of  Congress  were  bullied  into  passing  this 
bill — the  "Dependent  Pension  Bill,"  so-called — under  the  open 
and  impudent  threat,  that  if  they  refused  to  pass  it  they  would 
presently  be  compelled  to  pass  something  a  great  deal  worse. 
The  Committee  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic  came 
before  the  Senate  Committee,  and  through  General  Merrill  served 
its  warning  upon  Congress.  General  Merrill,  in  behalf  of  his 
committee,  said  in  substance, 

**  We  are  opposed  to  a  universal  pension  of  eight  dollars  a  month  to 
every  soldier  irrespective  of  conditions.  We  have  been  endeavoring  to 
sustain  that  position;  but  the  pressure  for  the  eight-doUar-a-month  bill  is 
growing  more  formidable  than  ever.  If  j'ou  do  not  pass  the  '  disabihty 
bill '  soon,  5'^ou  will  have  to  pass  a  universal  pension  bill.  The  Pension 
Committee  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  cannot  stand  out  much 
longer  unless  something  is  done  speedily." 

And  Mr.  Blair,  of  the  Senate  Committee,  thought  this  was  worthy 
of  serious  consideration,  and  that  the  disability  bill  had  better  be 
adopted  as  a  compromise  between  the  United  States  and  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  In  the  last  Congress,  between  1,100  and 
1,200  posts  had  petitioned  for  a  service  pension.  Tliere  was  a 
strong  demand  for  it  from  the  "  soldier  element."  The  demand 
had  an  astounding  aspect  as  far  as  public  taxation  was  eoneornod. 
lie  believed  that  if  we  should  say  to  "  tlie  soUlior  element,"  We 
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are  not  able  to  pay  it,  but  we  will  go  further  than  we  have  ever 
gone  hitherto,  and  pass  the  disability  bill,  that  proposition  would 
"  be  met  by  the  soldier  element  as  fair  and  equitable  and  just." 

How  fully  justified  was  General  Merrill's  warning  to  Congress 
that  it  had  not  heard  the  worst  of  the  demands  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Eepublic,  and  how  effective  would  have  been  the 
costly  tub  which  Mr.  Blair  was  preparing  to  throw  over  to  that 
voracious  whale,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  Resolution 
and  Eeport  adopted  at  the  late  National  Encampment  of  the 
Grand  Army,  at  Columbus,  by  the  decisive  vote  of  856  to  22 : 

"Resolved;  That  this  Encampment favoi*s  the  presentation  of  a  bill  to 
Congress  which  will  give  to  every  soldier,  sailor,  and  marine  who  served 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  between  April,  1861,  and  July, 
1865,  for  the  period  of  sixty  days  or  more,  a  service  pension  of  $8  per  month, 
and  to  all  who  served  a  period  exceeding  800  days  an  additional  amount  of 
one  cent  per  day  for  each  day's  service  exceeding  that  period. 

**  Your  committee  also  earnestly  advocate  the  passage  of  a  bill  placing 
the  widows  of  Union  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  on  the  pension  list  with- 
out regard  to  the  term  of  the  service  or  the  cause  of  the  soldier's  death. 

"And  your  comniittee  further  report  that  we  do  not  withdraw  our  re- 
peat«,*d  approval  of  the  bill  now  before  Congress  which  was  proposed  and 
indorsed  by  the  National  Pension  Committee  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  known  as  the 
Disability  bill." 

Senator  Blair  savs  that  tins  lins  "an  astonndinL'"  ns])0('t"  in  its 
relation  to  taxation  ;  and  it  takes  a  good  deal  to  astound  Senator 
I^lair.  What  the  disability  bill  would  cost  he  does  not  know; 
$25,000,000,  he  says,  "would  not  lu'gin  to  cover  it" — u  safe 
8tat<imcnt.  The  f>roposcd  service  ])ensi<ni  bill  Ik;  thinks  would 
cost  from  $150,000,000  to  $200,000,000  annually;  and  if  he  is 
as  near  riglit  as  he  was  in  liis  estimate  of  iIk;  cost  of  arrears 
of  pensions,  it  r>u;rht  not  to  cost  over  thn^e  or  four  thousand 
millir)ns  a  year.  But  wlio  supposes  that  the  demands  of  the 
<^irand  Army  of  the  Republic  will  stop  hen;?  Is  then;  any  one 
of  the  speeches  nf  Mr.  Infralls,  <»i-  of  that  intense  patriot,  Mr. 
Voorhees,  in  favor  of  the  Arrears  of  J^cnsions  Bill  of  1871),  that 
will  not  apply,  without  changint^  a  sylla]>le,  to  the;  demand,  in 
the  name  of  eomnio?i  justi(;(;  and  a,  ^n-atefiil  eountr\',  for  arrears, 
running  back  to  tlic;  war,  for  every  one;  of  the  new  pensioners 
abr>ut  to  be  created?    And  will  Mi-.  lilair,  of  tin-  S<'nate  Commit- 

a? 
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tee  on  Pensions,  kindly  pull  out  his  pencil  and  oblige  us  with  a 
few  figures  as  to  the  probable  amount  of  this  little  bill? 

Already  the  enlarged  future  demands  of  "  the  soldier  element  " 
begin  to  be  formulated  with  a  lucidity  and  definiteness  which 
leave  little  to  be  desired.  In  the  columns  of  perhaps  the  most 
mischievous  of  the  journals  printed  at  Washington  in  this  inter- 
est, w^e  find  the  following  program  laid  dow^n : 

"We  must  have  $13  a  month  pension,  $144  a  year,  till  we  all  die.  We 
must  have  arrears  clear  back  to  the  war,  which  will  buy  us  all  homes." 

It  undoubtedly  would  suffice  for  this,  if  the  discount  to  the 

pension  agency  was  not  too  large.     The  amount  w^ould  be  $8,456 

for  each  man,  cash  down. 

"  We  must  have  all  our  bounties  equalized.  The  Republican  Party  is 
pledged  to  do  all  these  things.  The  election  of  Harrison  secures  to  us  all 
these  things.'" 

Can  w'e  afford  to  laugh  at  the  enormity  of  schemes  oi  public 
j)l under  such  as  these?  Is  there  anything  less  hopeful  in  the 
plot  for  stealing  five  thousand  millions  next  year  than  there  was 
in  the  plot  for  stealing  five  hundred  millions  ten  years  before? 
Is  there  a  leading  ])olitician  at  the  North,  of  either  party,  that 
dares  open  his  mouth  against  these  shameless  conspiracies  against 
the  nation  in  the  late  presidential  campaign?  Did  not  both  the 
j)arties  bid  against  each  other,  in  promises  of  public  money  for 
the  soldier  vote,  to  buy  the  presidency  by  largesses  to  this  pri\?- 
torian  guard? 

There  is  not  room  here  to  say  the  tenth  part  of  the  plain 

words  that  need  to  be  said  on  this  subject,  and  that  no  one  seems 

ready  to  say.      It  looks  highly  })robable  that  the  next  Congress 

and   the   next  Executive    will   unite  in  some   measure  unprece- 

dentedly  ruinous  and  infamous;  that  the  J^arty  whose  boast  has 

l)een  that  it  would  nuiintain  the  American  workingnian   in  his 

superiority  to  the  European  workingnian,  ^\\\\  deliberately  impose 

upon  American   industry  the  identical  burdcMi   of  war  taxation, 

to  be  borne  throuy;!!  ji'cnerations  to  come,  under  wiiich  the  indus- 

try  of  the  older  nations  is  bowed  into  the  dust;  so  that  it  shall  be 

said  of  us  as,  with  such  bitter  truth,  it  has  been  vsai«l  »>f  them,  that 

"  the  worknuin  goes  to  his  labor  carrying  a  soldier  strapped  upon 

his  back." 

Leonard  Woolsev  Bacon. 
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SoLOMOX  tells  us  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ; 
but  he  spoke  from  insufficient  data.  When  he  enumerates  the 
various  vanities  to  which  human  nature  is  subject,  he  omits  to 
mention  the  desire  of  seeing  one's  self  in  print,  because  that 
desire  was  born  a  good  many  years  after  his  time.  The  exact 
date  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  not  very  much  after 
1252,  in  which  year  printing  was  invented.  That  there  should 
be  nothing  said  about  this  natural  yearning  in  any  ancient 
publication  is  not  to  the  point,  because  each  writer  obviously 
must  have  obtained  his  wish,  and  no  doubt  forgot  all  about  it 
as  soon  as  it  was  gratified.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  one 
yeanling  to  have  his  thoughts  appear  in  black-letter;  but  Leigh 
Hunt,  in  his  charitable,  delightful  way,  contends  that  even  the 
habit  of  cutting  (jiie's  initials  on  historical  memorials  and  on 
trees,  is  not  only  natural  but  even  commendable,  since  it  arises 
from  the  desire  for  fame  on  the  ])art  of  those  who  have  no  other 
means  of  obtaining  it.  Only  a  few  people  read  black-letter  and 
initials  on  trees,  an<l  in  neither  case  was  there  any  lionnrdrlnin  for 
the  autlior.  Indeed,  to  do  it  justice,  the  desire  of  seeing  one's  self 
in  print  has  no  a.s.sociation  witii  tiie  lust  of  gain  ;  in  its  lii'st  bloom, 
at  lea.st,  it  is  as  far  removed  from  all  considerations  of  Incre  as  is 
tlie  desire  of  the  youthful  savage  for  his  first  scalp.  And  yet  om^ 
cannot  say  tliat  the  motive*  is  solely  honor  and  glory.  Tlici'c  is  a 
good  deal  of  egotism,  and  perhaps  not  a  little  vanity,  in  llic  ni:it- 
t<T.  As  the  young  warrior  is  admired  1)\  the  sfpinws  for  being 
" decoratcMJ  "  with  that  proof  of  his  prowess,  so  tiie  young  writ(;r 
with  his  first  "proof"  nu^eives  tlie  congratulations  of  his  female 
fricn<ls.  He  lias  emerged  from  the  ruck  of  mankind  and  become 
:jri  author. 

(Jf)on  tliis  it  may  justly  be  observed  that  in  niiu;  cases  out  of 
fen  lie  h;id  miu-h  better  not  have  eTnerg<'d  ;  but  then,  unless  this 
had    happened  in  the;  tenth  case,  even   tiie   man   of  genius  would 
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never  have  become  an  author  at  all.  There  are  simiLar  objec- 
tions to  marriage;  but  the  workl  must  be  peopled,  and  though 
the  great  majority  of  us  are  not  worth  much,  a  few  are  valuable 
members  of  society,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  nip  them  in  the 
bud.  At  all  events  here  we  are,  and  that  being  so,  those  that 
have  brought  us  into  the  world  are  bound  to  do  the  best  for  us. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  desire  of  seeing  one's  self  in 
print;  it  may  be  a  morbid  ambition,  but  the  thing  exists,  and 
those  who  harbor  it  increase  and  multiply.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  perhaps  only  reasonable  that  one  who  has  been 
the  literary  godfather  of  a  good  many  beginners  should  offer 
aspirants  a  few  words  of  advice. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  aspiration  of  the  would-be  man 
of  letters  is  of  modest  dimensions ;  that  he  wishes  to  contribute 
something  to  a  periodical,  and  not  to  publish  a  book.  Indeed,  if 
he  be  a  rich  man,  he  will  not,  in  the  latter  case,  need  any  help. 
Any  fool  can  bring  out  a  book  if  he  is  able  to  pay  for  its  publi- 
cation. People  with  literary  proclivities  are,  however,  generally 
poor ;  and  moreover  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  author  of  a 
volume  need  not  obtain  even  a  single  reader,  whereas  the  contribu- 
tor of  an  article  to  a  magazine  has  at  least  a  good  chance  of  find- 
ing some  among  its  many  subscribers.  The  mere  seeing  one's 
self  in  print,  though  no  doubt  a  delightful  experience,  is  not 
very  satisfactory  unless  we  can  get  other  people  to  look  at  us. 

I  do  not  pretend,  of  course,  to  suggest  the  character  of  the 
composition ;  if  that — with  one  exception,  however — does  not  sug- 
gest itself  to  the  writer  his  chance  is  small  indeed.  The  excep- 
tion is  poetry.  Almost  all  persons  who  have  made  their  mark  in 
the  world  of  letters  have  begun  as  poets ;  they  echo  more  or  less 
harmoniously  the  songs  of  their  favorite  bards;  tliey  think  they 
are  going  to  die  young  (though  not  before  they  have  made  them- 
selves immortal  by  their  touching  verses),  and  take  melancholy 
leave  of  a  world  with  which  thev  have  not  vet  made  acquaint- 
ance.  It  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  these  "  one-fo(H-in-the-grave- 
young-men,"  as  Mr.  Gilbert  calls  them,  to  take  any  counsel 
from  anybody.  Their  gtMiius  knows  no  law  and  needs  no  teach- 
ing. Still,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  to  them  that  if  they  want 
to   appear   in    print,   they  had    better   not,    just   at    tii*st,    write 
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epics,  hundreds  of  lines  of  blank  verse,  nor  indeed  blank  verse 
at  all ;  an  editor's  face  is  apt  to  reflect  the  blank.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  they  should  not  write  five-act  jDlays.  Translations  of 
the  "  Odes  "  of  Horace,  also,  perhaps  they  will  permit  me  to  sug- 
gest, are  not  recommendations  in  themselves  on  the  score  of 
novelty. 

I  suppose  a  poet  would  hardly  think  of  sending  his  lucubra- 
tions to  the  ''  Mechanic's  Magazine  "  or  the  "  Political  Economist," 
but  the  prose  writer  in  embryo  knows  nothing  of  anomaly  and 
inappropriateness.  It  is  quite  amazing  how  he  leaves  out  of  the 
question  the  suitability  of  his  contribution  to  the  publication 
which  he  ])roposes  to  patronize;  he  thinks  only  of  the  harmony 
of  his  own  com])Osition,  and  not  at  all  of  its  adaptability  to  the 
"organ  "  to  which  he  sends  it.  Yet  this  is  a  most  important  con- 
sideration. First  im])ressions  are  almost  as  valuable  in  litera- 
ture as  in  art;  and  what  S(jrt  of  an  opinion  must  an  editor  form 
of  a  contributor  wlio  has  not  taken  tlie  trouble  to  study  the  char- 
acter  of  his  magazine,  and  lias  ])erhaj)S  even  addresscMl  it  under 
a  wrong  title?  To  send  along  with  his  contribution  a  letter  of 
several  pages,  containing  a  little  ])iography  of  himself,  with  a 
pa.ssing  n.-ference  to  liis  ancestors,  and  concluding  with  his  litei*ary 
aspiration.s,  is  a  fc^rni  of  self-introduction  often  used  by  the  young 
autlior,  but  one  wliir-h  T  do  not  recommend.  H^hc  (•ontril)ution 
should  sjicak  for  itself.  'I'here  is  even  a  worse  j)laii  than  this, 
namely,  the  calling  with  it  in  jx-rson  and  demanding  an  interview, 
with  the  r>bje(!t  of  ex|)laining  it  viva  voce.  This  is  indeed  what 
Arternus  Ward  used  to  call  "a  high-handed  outrage  in  Utiea  " 
to  all  editorial  feeling.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  the  case  of 
a  young  and  pretty  female  contributor  this  scheme  may  hav(»  its 
advantiiges;  but  I  prot(?st  even  against  that  as  manifestly  unfair. 
liy  all  meariM  s(;nd  a  h.'tter  with  your  article,  but  let  it  be  a  very 
siiort  oTu;;  write  your  name  and  address  on  your  manuscri])t;  en- 
crlos<*  st'irnps,  ])Ut  not  a  stamped  env<*lo|K5  (that  is  really  t(M» 
tempting  for  human  naturej;  and,  in  a  word,  gi\c  ytmr  cdiu^r  as 
little  trou})le  as  })OHHiV>le. 

Tlie  question  of  privat*;  intro<lu(;tions  is  a  dillicult  one.  it 
in  right  to  hold  as  a  literary  dogma  that  "an  editor  lias  no 
fri<ind.s  " — though  it  seein.s  rather  haid  upon  him  since  he  makes 
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SO  many  enemies — but  this  must  he  taken  with  a  f^^rain  of  salt. 
Of  course  he  has  friends,  and  unfortunately  some  very  injudi- 
cious ones.  They  not  only  worry  him  often  with  yery  sad 
stuff  of  their  own,  hut  encourage  their  friends  to  shoot  their 
rubbish  at  him.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  those  who 
are  consumed  by  such  a  passionate  desire  as  that  of  ai)})earing 
in  print,  will  be  so  chiyalrous  as  Adehaide  Proctor,  who,  thougli 
well  known  to  Dickens,  always  sent  her  contributions  to 
"  Household  Words  "  anonymously  and  written  by  an  amanu- 
ensis; but  they  should  not  abuse  their  friendsliip  witli  an 
editor,  howeyer  much  they  may  priyately  abuse  him.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  is  not  the  proprietor  of  the  periodical 
he  conducts,  and  they  should  remember,  in  requesting  liim  to 
stretch  a  point  in  their  fayor,  that  he  must  do  it  at  another  per- 
son's expense.  One  cannot  expect  them,  being  human,  not  to 
take  adyantage  of  their  "pull";  but  I  wouhl  counsel  them  to 
pull  gently,  and  if  the  bell  is  not  answered,  not  to  pull  more  than 
half  a  dozen  times. 

While  we  are  on  these  delicate  matters,  I  would  also  respect- 
fully suggest  that  a  letter  sent  as  an  avant-coiirier  by  a  total 
stranger,  requesting  to  know  how  much  the  editor  pays  a  })age, 
is  not  as  a  rule  an  epistle  of  recommendation  as  regards  the 
promised  manuscript.  To  send  a  story  "by  the  author  of"  a 
great  many  otlier  stories,  which,  ten  to  one,  the  editor  neyer 
heard  of,  or  to  add  to  the  writer's  name  "  contributor  to  "  the 
"Sunday  Spy,"  the  "Saturday  Sledge-hammer,"  or  some  t)ther 
periodical  little  known  to  fame,  is  also  a  bad  phm.  It  is  some- 
thing like  putting  A.  S.  S.  after  one's  name,  wliich,  in  default  of 
the  initials  of  some  really  learned  or  well-thought-of  society,  had 
better  be  omitted. 

Unless  he  has  really  nothing  else  to  write  about,  let  the 
man  who  has  a  ])assion  to  appear  in  j)i-int  ayoid  "recollec- 
tions of  travel."  All  the  world  traA'cls  iio\vada\'s,  and  a  wi-itc)' 
of  exceptional  talent  is  rtHpiired  to  invest  the  sul)jei*t  with 
interest.  'J\)  (U\s{'ribe  \n  detail  what  a  had  breakfast  v*>u  not  at 
some  place  in  Asia  Minor,  oi*  how  y^m  \vm\  to  wait  foi-  dinnt'i- 
among  the  (^I'im  ^Fartars,  is  vei'\  htth'  nioie  inteii'sting  than  the 
same  ineidi;nt   in   New  Wn-k  <n'  iiondon.      If  the  w  litiT  has  had 
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an  exceptional  experience — was  driven,  for  example,  to  eat  a  Crim 
Tartar — this  observation  of  course  does  not  apply ;  but  your 
ordinary  traveler,  though  he  often  bores  jou  to  death,  is  rarely  a 
cannibal.  Another  subject  to  be  avoided  is  translations.  It  is 
quite  remarkable  how,  at  a  time  when  there  is  nothing  extraordi- 
nary in  the  possession  of  half  a  dozen  languages,  joeople  continue 
to  plume  themselves  upon  their  knowledge  of  French  and  German. 
To  make  a  translation  interesting  requires  not  only  a  good  sub- 
ject, but  one  that  recommends  itself  to  the  taste  of  English  read- 
ers, and  an  intelligent  as  well  as  accomplished  adaptor,  who  can 
free  himself  from  trammels  (the  style  of  progression  of  most 
translations  being  that  of  jumjnng  in  sacks).  But  even  when  all 
is  done,  and  done  well,  a  translation  is  generally  but  a  poor  thing. 

It  may  not  unnaturally  be  remarked  that  this  advice  to 
would-be  authors  is  mostlv  of  the  neorative  kind  ;  but  that  is  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case.  I  cannot  picture  to  myself,  though  I 
have  very  often  been  asked  to  do  so,  the  particular  line  that  a 
young  winter's  genius  may  happen  to  take.  His  turn  of  mind 
maybe  humorous,  in  which  case  let  him  avoid  tli})pancy;  or 
dramatic,  when  he  mu.st  steer  clear  of  too  much  "sensation,"  or 
he  will  be  humorous  without  intending  it;  he  may  be  theological, 
arti.stic,  or  Heaven  knows  what.  But  whatever  lie  writes  about, 
let  him  write  legibly.  Editors  are  not  so  much  in  want  of  con- 
tributions that  they  will  waste  their  eyesight  over  manuscripts 
which,  twenty  chances  to  one,  will  never  repay  their  pains.  M(U'e- 
over,  in  these  type-writing  times  there  is  no  sort  of  excuse  for  it. 
P'or  a  few  shillings  anything  can  now  be  copied  so  clearly  tliat 
it  is  almost  as  good  a8])rint.  while  :i  duplicate  of  the  article  is  at 
the  same  time  retained,  if  the  vvi-iter  loses  his  would-be  contri- 
]>ution  in  the  post,  it  at  once  becomes  "invaluable,"  just  as  when 
a  trout  gets  oir  one's  hook  w(^  immediately  persuade  ourselves 
that  it  was  the  biggest  lish  in  the  river. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  best  thing  to  which  a  young  writei-  can 
apply  Ills  wits  is  a  desi'ription  of  some  ])ersonal  exj)erience  of  his 
own.  ^riie  more  remarkable  it  is  of  courses  the  bettei",  siiu'c  the 
1(?SS  he  will  have  to  rely  upon  excellence  of  t  rcatnient  to  inakc! 
it  interesting.  It  is  far  i'asier  to  dcscrilx;  than  to  inuiginc,  to 
recall  an  incichmt  lo  memory  than  to  iii\riit  on(;.     Some  ]>ci'S(ins, 
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like  Single-speecli  Hamilton  in  another  line,  have  acqnitted  them- 
selves admirably  in  this  way  just  once,  and  never  entered  the 
lists  of  literature  again — an  example  not  encouraging  to  quote, 
but  their  desire  to  see  themselves  in  print  at  least  is  gratified. 

The  neophyte  in  letters  should  give  as  little  introductorj^ 
matter  as  possible;  there  is  nothing  like  a  preface  for  putting 
an  editor  out  of  temper.  He  exclaims  to  himself,  with  Mac- 
beth, "  Why  does  not  this  fellow  leave  off  making  his  damnable 
faces  and  begin?"  Only  a  very  few  people  can  perform  in  lit- 
erature what  is  called  in  military  drill  "marking  time";  the 
writer  should  make  haste  to  o'et  on  w^ith  his  stoi-v.  If  he  can 
open  with  a  striking  scene,  so  much  the  better;  but  this  necessi- 
tates a  somewhat  high  le\'el  of  interest  throughout.  It  must  not 
be  his  only  dramatic  situation ;  and  he  must  be  very  careful  to 
keep  what  the  postboys  call  "  a  gallop  for  the  avenue" — some- 
thing good  to  finish  with.  It  disappoints  an  editor  very  much 
to  find  a  narrative  which  had  at  first  favorably  impressed  him 
"fizzle  out"  like  a  spent  firework.  The  true  story-teller  always 
keeps  his  "  finis  "  in  mind,  and  leads  up  to  it  from  the  first. 

I  would  impress  also  another  thing  upon  the  neophyte  in  story 
telling:  that  he  must  have  a  story  to  tell.  It  is  no  use  for  him  to 
write  aimlessly  and  trust  to  "  inspiration,"  as  he  wildly  calls  it,  to 
provide  him  with  interesting  material.  The  mistake  of  the  young 
fictionist  is  to  narrate  a  series  of  adventures,  at  the  end  of  each 
of  which  all  interest  ceases,  and  he  has  to  begin  to  weave  his  web 
again,  when  perhaps  his  flies  escape  and  never  give  him  another 
chance  of  catching  them.  He  makes  very  hard  work  for  the 
reader,  who  has  no  momentum  to  carry  him  up  the  next  hill. 

The  personal  introduction  of  the  writer  into  his  story  is  also 
much  to  be  deprecated;  it  will  take  all  he  knows  to  give  rraiisem- 
hlance  to  his  little  drama,  and  he  should  be  careful  not  to  en- 
danger it  by  showing  his  head  before  the  curtain.  True,  Thack- 
eray did  it,  but  we  are  not  so  curious  to  see  every  writer  as  we 
were  to  see  Thackeray. 

The  j)lacing  the  scene  of  a  story  in  a  foreign  land  is  always 
disadvantageous.  It  may  be  mere  ignorance  which  causes  uu- 
traveled  readers  to  prefer  stories  of  their  own  hind,  but  such 
is  the  fact.     They  feel   tlie  same  want   of  reality  iu   stories  o{ 
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foreign  countries  as  in  a  fairj  tale.     All  editors  know  this,  and 
look  askance  at  such  productions.     This  is  still  more  true  of 
the  historical  story.     Mr.  Blackmore,  it  is  true,  has  delighted 
us  all  with  his  "  Lorn  a  Doone,"  and  Mr.  Besant  with  his  "  Chap- 
lain of  the  Fleet,"  but  the  gentleman  whose  desire  is  to  appear 
in  print  is  not  likely  to  be  either  a  Blackmore  or  a  Besant  at 
starting.     At  one   time,  thanks   to   Walter   Scott,  there  was   a 
rage  for  stories  of  the  middle  ages,  but  that  has  utterly  died 
out.     Even  genius  such  as  dwelt  in  George  Eliot  was  unable 
to  contend  against  the  two  drawl  jacks  of  a  distant  scene  and  a 
distant  age,  as  in  "  Romola,".  wliich,  notwithstanding  its  great 
merits,  never  obtained  the  popularity  of  her  home  novels.     "  This 
may  be   a  faitliful    j)icture   of   life  and  manners  as  they  once 
existed,"  says   the   reader   to   himself,    "but   I    have   onlv   the 
author's  word  for  it;  I  prefer  something  of  the  trutli  of  which  T 
can  judge  for  myself."     A  very  uncultured  view  of  mattei's,  no 
doubt,  but  not  an  unnatural  one,  and  for  my  own  part  I  confess  I 
sympatliize  witli  it.     ^fany  a  famous  writer,  such  as  the  autliors 
of  '' Ilereward  "  and  "The  Last  of  the  Barons,"  for  examph\  has 
broken  his  strong  teeth  over  this  lile.     L(jr  simihir  reasons,  ])ut 
al.so  because  it  smacks  of  affectation   and  sliows  ])ovortv  of  cx- 
j>re.ssion,  a  writer  should  never  interlard  his  dialogue  with  French 
])hrases;  it  is  quite  as  offensive  to  use  them  in  wj-itiiig  ns  in  con- 
versation.     A  still  worse  vulgarity  is  the  frccpicnt  use  of  italics. 
It  evinces  a  want  of  sen.se  of  j)roportion — a  thing  of  great  im])or- 
tance  in  comjxjsitiou — and  sets  an  editor  who  knows  his  l)usiness 
almost  as  mur;h  against  a  manuscript  as  bad  spclbng. 

A  very  common  ])ractice  with  young  writers  is  to  indicate*  the 
names  of  their  localities,  and  somc^times  even  of  their  chnractci-s,  bv 
an  initial  hitter.  ^I'licir  imagination  must  indeed  be  at  a  low  ebb 
\ji)  be  n^luced  to  sucth  a  strait  as  this.      It    is  di (lieu It    to  interest 

an  editor  in  what  goes  on  ''at  W ,  in  18 — ,"  and  still  more  so 

in  the  amatory  passages  between  "  Mr.  A "  and  "  Miss  H ." 

This  metliod  of  (;xpr(?ssion  may  arise  from  extreme  delieaey  of 
mind;  but  I  am  afraid,  as  in  )»hysieal  niatters,  the  delicncv  in- 
volves a  c(;rtain  W(5akness.  Ag.'iin,  it  may  Im^  due  to  modesty 
that  .H^ime  young  writers  never  <rxpress  themselves  with  eert;iinty, 
})Ut  always  put  in   an    "alm(;st"   ur  a   "perhii|.s"    in    ihcir  state- 
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monts,  wliicli  has  the  same  undesirable  effect  as  adding  water  to 
skimmed  milk.  These  are  trifles,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
whole  contribution  may  be  a  trifle,  and  only  preserved  from  re- 
jection by  its  freedom  from  these  irritating  drawbacks.  ''  The 
service  of  the  Creator,"  once  observed  a  certain  divine  to  a 
younger  member  of  the  same  profession,  of  whose  acquirements  he 
was  somewhat  jealous,  "stands  in  no  need  of  our  wisdom";  to 
which  the  other  not  unreasonably  rejoined,  "  But  it  still  less 
stands  in  need  of  our  folly  ";  and  even  in  less  im])ortant  matters, 
such  as  literature,  it  is  worth  while  to  avoid  affectation,  careless- 
ness, and  insolence. 

Genius  has  been  described  as  "  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains,"  and  even  without  genius  an  aspirant  to  literary  honoi's 
is  likely  to  be  successful  ])recisely  in  pro})ortion  to  the  cave 
and  attention  he  gives  to  every  portion  of  the  work  he  has 
set  himself  to  do.  The  best  motto,  indeed,  for  the  disciple  of 
literature  is,  "Take  pains,"  and  not  the  more  frequently  incul- 
cated maxim,  "Try  again."  Perseverance  is  in  most  cases  a 
necessity;  but  all  the  perseverance  in  the  world,  and  even  all 
the  taking  pains,  are  useless  unless  the  as])irant  has  some  natui-al 
gift.  His  case  is  not  that  of  Bruce's  spider,  who  had  only  to 
try  often  enough  to  obtain  his  object;  it  is  more  often  that 
of  the  moth  in  the  candle,  which  consumes  itself  "in  fruitless 
flame."  In  almost  all  other  things  the  old  })rovincial  })roverb, 
"It  is  dogged  as  does  it,"  holds  good;  but  it  is  not  so  in  lettei*s. 
The  conclusion  of  the  undergraduate,  plucked  in  many  examina- 
tions, who,  "at  last  disgusted,  took  and  cussed  it,  and  didn't  try 
again,"  is  one  which  he  who  has  a  desire  to  see  himself  in  print 
is  very  loth  to  come  to.  lie  ])refers  to  think  that  there  is  a  uni- 
versal conspiracy  to  suppress  his  genius.  Yet  if  what  he  writes 
is  really  good,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose*  that  a  dozen  editoi*s, 
one  after  another,  would  reject  it,  when  t\\c  very  thing  they  are 
looking  for,  for  tht>ii'  own  sakes,  is  a  good  contribution.  The 
want  of  this  in  fact  is  almost  the  sole  reason  whv  so  manv  bad 
ones  lind  their  wav  into  print.  ^IMie  editor  does  not  care  t)ne 
])ennv  whether  his  wouhl-bc  conti'ibutor  is  old  or  voung,  rich  tM* 
poor,  saint  or  sinnei',  hut  ()id\'  about  liis  ailieh'  being  act'eptal'h'. 
Nav,  as  one  who   "  kiunvs   tlic   I'opes  "   has   well   ex pi't'sstMl   it,  ho 
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is  "  apt  to  overvalue  the  merely  readable  Avork  of  an  unknown 
hand,  because  even  mediocrity  shines  out  against  the  general 
average  of  volunteered  contributions/'  Moreover,  there  are 
"dead  seasons,"  when  good  work  comes  sparel}'  in,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  provide  against  them  by  occasionally  accepting  what 
is  not  quite  up  to  the  mark. 

Nevertheless,  the  inveterate  persistence  of  the  "rejected  '"  has 
to  me,  who  have  known  hundreds  of  such  cases,  something  xevy 
patlietic  about  it.  They  cannot  understand  wh}'  this  passionate 
desire  of  tlieirs  to  appear  in  print  can  never  be  gratilied;  and 
when  at  last  they  recognize  that  all  is  over,  so  far  as  one  editor 
is  concerned,  who  may  have  rejected  them  witli  unusual  tender- 
ness, they  naively  ask  him  to  recommend  them  by  hotter  to 
aijother:  "  This  gentleman  is  not  good  enough  for  my  })eriodi- 
eal,  but  is  admirably  adapted  for  yours." 

There  is  no  more  unpleasant,  and,  too  often,  no  more  unthaiik- 
fid  task,  than,  in  answer  to  some  last  ap})eal  of  one  who  has 
mistaken  his  profession,  to  tell  him  the  honest  truth;  it  is  a  pill 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  silver.  Yet  editors  hav(^  sometimes 
even  more  j)ainfnl  duties.  A  great  author  once  found  his  editor 
looking  very  grave  and  embarrassed.  ''  I  have  got  to  wi'ite  to  a 
rnan,"  he  exj)lainfMl,  ''to  tell  him  his  stories  will  not  suit  us." 
"Well,  I   suppose   it   is  not  the  first  time  you  liave   had   to  do 

that."     "Ofcoui*s(;    n<jt,  but  this  is  S ,"  naming  a  writer  of 

great  eminence.  Tlio  author  stood  aghast.  ''Yes,"  continued 
the  ediU)r,  "Ik."  has  )»rokcn  down;  there  is  no  niorr  meat  on  his 
bones,  and  it  is  rather  diflicult  to  tell  him  so."  Terrible  news 
indeed;  jind  yet  unless  Death — a  ehamberniaid  who  soiiKitimes 
oversh'eps  herself  raps  at  our  door  in  good  time,  news  thai  must 
one  day  he  brought  to  eveiy  one  uf  us. 
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During  a  deliglitful  stay  of  six  montlis  in  the  United  States, 
I  was  asked  by  a  few  Americans  a  question  wliicli  I  notice  they 
sometimes  ask  of  the  foreigners  wlio  visit  their  liospitable  shores: 
"What  do  you  think  of  America?  "  Since  my  return  home  I 
have  set  about  answering  this  question  upon  paper,  and  the 
answer  has  filled  a  small  volume.  At  the  request  of  the  editor 
of  the  Forum,  liowever,  I  will  make  an  attempt  to  give  the  gist 
of  it  in  a  short  article. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  gain  a  deep  knowledge  of  so  large 
a  country  in  so  little  time,  but  one  is  bound  to  have  impressions, 
and  those  which  I  formed  I  distinctly  give  as  such.  An  eminent 
American  warned  me,  just  before  I  left  the  States,  not  to  make 
the  mistake  of  imagining  that  I  knew,  or  that  it  was  possible  to 
know,  his  country  in  six  months.  I  promptly  answered  that  his 
caution  was  needless,  and  that,  if  any  mistake  were  made  over  the 
book  I  might  write  on  America,  it  would  be  made  by  those  who 
would  take  simple  impressions  de  voyage  for  a  })ro found  study  of 
a  boundless  subject.  Without  pretending,  therefore,  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  America,  I  will  attempt  to  sum  up  the  impres- 
sions formed  during  my  stay  in  the  States. 

Let  me,  at  the  outset,  say  that  my  ideas  are  all  jostling  in  my 
poor  European  brain.  The  Americans  are  full  of  nnheard-of-nessy 
and  their  country  is  getting  very  much  like  the  land  of  conjur- 
ing. The  earth  is  small,  it  has  often  been  remarked ;  but 
America  is  large.  When  one  thinks  of  what  the  Americans 
have  done  in  a  hundivd  years  of  inde])endtMit  life,  it  looks  as  if 
nothing  should  be  impossible  to  them  in  the  future,  considering 
the  inexhaustible  resources  at  their  disposal. 

America  has  been  doubling  her  population  every  twenty-tive 
years.  If  immigration  continues  at  the  same  rate  as  it  lias 
hitherto,  in  fifty  years  she  will  have  more  than  20().0(HMHM)  in- 
habitants.     If,  during  that  time,  continental  Knrope  makes  prv>g- 
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ress  only  in  arts  and  sciences,  while  the  condition  of  her  nations 
does  not  imjDrove,  she  will  be  to  America  something  like  what 
barbarism  is  to  civilization.  While  the  Hohenzollerns,  the 
Hapsburgs,  and  the  "  Firebrandenburgs  "  of  Europe  review  their 
troops ;  while  her  standing  armies  cost  continental  Europe  more 
than  a  thousand  million  dollars  a  year  in  time  of  peace ;  while 
the  European  debt  is  twenty-five  thousand  million  dollars,  the 
American  treasur}^  at  Washington,  in  spite  of  corruption  which 
it  is  well  known  does  exist,  has  a  large  surplus.  While  European 
governments  cudgel  their  wits  to  devise  means  for  meeting  the 
expenses  of  absolute  monarchies,  the  Washington  government  is 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  an  ''  unmanageable  surplus." 
While  the  European  telegrams  in  the  daily  papers  give  accounts 
of  reviews,  mobilizations,  military  and  naval  maneuvers;  of 
speeches  in  which  the  people  are  reminded  that  their  duty  is  to 
serve  their  emperor  first  and  their  country  afterward;  of  blas- 
phemous prayers  in  whicli  God  is  asked  to  bless  soldiers,  swords, 
and  gunpowder,  the  American  telegrams  announce  the  price  of 
wheat  and  cattle,  and  the  quotations  on  tlie  American  markets. 
Happy  country  that  does  supply  the  press  with  sensational  news! 
Happy  country  that  can  get  into  a  state  of  ebullition  over  a  pres- 
idential election  or  the  doings  of  the  ])Ugilist  John  Sullivan,  while 
Europe  in  trembling  asks  herself  with  the  return  of  each  new 
spring,  whether  two  or  three  millions  of  licr  sons  will  not  l)e 
called  upon  to  cut  each  other's  throats  for  the  greater  glory  of 
three  emi^erors  in  search  of  a  little  excitement! 

Arncric;a  is  not  <^)nly  a  great  nation  geogrn])hically  sj)eaking. 
The  Aniericrans  an*  a  great  jtcojilc,  holding  in  tlirir  hands  their 
own  destiny,  learning  day  by  day,  with  the  help  of  liberty,  to 
govern  theinselves  more  and  more  wisely,  and  able,  tli:inks  to  tlie 
profound  security  in  which  they  live,  to  consecrate  all  their 
talents  and  all  their  energy  to  the  arts  of  jx'aee. 

IMiat  whieh  struck  rruMnost  in  Aiiicrlc;i,  f?v)in  first  to  hist,  is 
th(!  total  a}>senc(r  of  stupid-looking  fae(;s.  All  are  not  handsome, 
but  all  are  intelligent  juid  beaming  with  activity.  In  mv  opin- 
ion, it  is  in  this  tlijit  Aniei'icjin  beauty  nuiinly  <'onsists.  in  tlu^ 
large  eitics  oi  the  East,  the  first  thing  which  caught  my  attention 
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was  the  thinness  of  the  men  nnd  the  phinipuess  of  the  women. 
This  seemed  to  liint  that  the  foniier  lived  in  ii  fiirnaee  of  aetivity 
and  the  hitter  in  cotton  wool.  This  impression  soon  deepened 
into  a  conviction.  The  more  I  saw  of  these  Large  cities  and  the 
brilliancy,  wit,  and  refinement  of  society  in  them,  the  plainer  it 
became  to  me  that,  if  America  had  thus  early  rivaled  the  older 
nations  of  Europe  in  all  the  elegancies  of  fashionable  life,  it  was 
because  of  its  treatment  of  woman.  It  seemed  to  me  that  her 
lot  was  as  near  to  being  perfection  as  an  earthly  lot  could  be.  A 
respect  amounting  to  reverence  is  shown  for  her,  and  it  appears 
to  be  the  chief  aim  of  her  protectors  to  surround  her  with  luxury 
and  make  her  path  through  life  a  sunny  one.  So  far  as  adding 
to  her  mental  and  physical  grace  goes,  this  plan  of  making  every 
woman  an  uncrowned  queen  has  answered  completely.  Seeing 
her  high  position,  she  has  set  herself  at  work  to  lill  it  becomingly ; 
and  it  is  the  cultivation  of  America's  daughters,  it  is  their  charm- 
ing independence  and  a  consciousness  of  their  power,  that  make 
them  so  attractive  and  render  American  society  so  delightful  to 
the  stranger.  In  their  treatment  of  woman,  the  Americans  might 
give  more  than  one  lesson  to  the  men  of  the  Old  World,  even  to 
the  Frenchman  who,  in  the  matter  of  politeness,  lives  a  good 
deal,  I  am  afraid,  on  the  reputation  of  his  ancestors.  The  re- 
spect for  woman  in  America  seemed  to  me  to  be  perfectly  dis- 
interested, purely  })latonic.  In  France,  this  respect  almost  always 
borders  on  gallantry.  A  Frenchman  will  always  stand  back  to 
let  a  woman  j)ass,  but  he  will  generally  profit  by  the  occasion  to 
take  a  good  look  at  lier. 

If  an  outsider  be  c()mj)etent  to  form  an  o}>inion,  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  American  woman  does  not  render  to  man  a  tithe  of 
the  devotion  she  receives  from  him.  The  French  wife  repays  a 
husband's  devotion  by  protecting  his  interest;  an  American  one 
too  often  re})ays  it  by  breaking  into  his  capital.  JUit  .lonathan 
complains  not.  To  him  it  is  only  seendy  that '"  beautv  shtndd 
go  beautifully."  If  one  fortune  goes,  he  sets  to  wi)rk  to  make 
another,  ant  I  the  sweat  of  his  brow  is  soon  crystallizing  once 
more  upon  the  neck  and  arms  of  his  beloved  womankind  in  the 
foi'm  of  diamonds. 

The  dress  of  American  women  must  be  a  considerable  item  in 
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the  expenditure  of  the  country.  They  dress  well  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  portent  tres  hien  la  toilette;  but  they  have  yet  to  learn  the 
highest  effect  in  dress:  a  commingling  of  simplicity  and  elegance. 
To  see  the  street  toilettes,  one  would  think  that  only  the  looms  of 
Lyons  and  Genoa  were  capable  of  furnishing  the  material  for  a 
woman's  gown  ;  and  in  evening  dress  there  is  an  apparently  deep- 
rooted  tendency  to  over-elaboration.  It  must  strike  Europeans 
as  verv  droll  to  see  ladies  attired  in  low-necked  ball  dresses  to 
receive  aftenioon  callers,  but  I  found  the  practice  was  universal. 
Afternoon  teas  being  frequently  given  to  introduce  a  young  girl 
into  society,  one  could  understand  a  little  exti'a  toilette  being 
thought  necessary  in  her  case  (though  in  France  a  woman  play- 
ing hostess  carefully  avoids  eclipsing  her  guests) ;  but  it  is  not 
only  the  "bud,"  as  she  is  called,  who  is  in  full  war  paint,  it  is 
the  bud's  mamma,  or  aunt,  or  both,  in  looking  at  wliose  bare  necks 
I  have  often  been  inclined  to  exclaim:  "Ladies,  throw  a  veil 
over  the  past."  There  is  something  strikingly  incongruous  in  this 
jostling  of  the  white  satin  and  tulle  of  the  hostess  with  the  street 
dress  of  the  callers. 

Of  all  the  tiisks  I  set  myself  while  on  American  soil,  that  which 
T  found  most  diflicult  was  getting  at  the  national  cliaracteristic 
traits.  JU'  and  bv  it  bc(,-anie  clear  to  me  that  tliou<^li  there  are 
plenty  of  Americans,////-  American  does  lujt  exist  as  yet.  The 
American  of  tlic  West  differs  as  much  from  the  American  of  the 
East  a.s  this  latter  dors  from  the  Southerner.  In  all,  however,  I 
wfus  struck  with  tile  mixtuj(^  of  a  power  and  eneigy  most  manly, 
with  a  gentleness  almost  womanly.  'J'he  st<.?rnest  of  those  pale, 
often  careworn,  faces  light  nj»  with  a  smile  that  is  sweetness  itself. 

Another  thing  that  is  general  in  America  is  the  abscnc(M)f 
that  Britisli  crust  of  reserve,  which  it  sometimes  takes  a  stranger 
years  to  break  through  befon*  he  can  find  the  man  or  woman  un- 
rlcrneath.  An  American  may  be  lovabh^  or  the  contrary,  but, 
whichever  it  is,  you  an;  not  long  in  finding  out.  Aftci-  you  have 
met  him  two  (ir  three  times, «)'<ju  know  whether  you  have  on(3 
more;  frir-nd  in  the  world,  or  have  simply  made*  the  a<*(piaintance 
of  oiKj  m(;re  ])erson  between  whom  and  \(»ursull  there  never  can 
l>c  much  sympathy. 
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The  character  of  the  Americans  is  English  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  contrasts  and  contradictions.  Is  there,  for  instance, 
anjtliing  more  sublime  than  the  way  in  which  the  American  can 
combine  the  sacred  and  the  profane?  Why,  he  is  a  greater  adept 
at  it  than  John  Bull.  On  board  the  steamer  we  had  a  party  of 
Americans  who  passed  seven  days  of  the  voyage  in  playing 
poker.  The  smoking-room  rang  from  morning  to  night  with  the 
oaths  that  they  uttered  every  time  that  they  threw  a  card  on  the 
table.  They  were  so  fluent  with  them  that  they  hardl}^  used  the 
same  twice  in  an  hour.  Their  stock  seemed  inexhaustible.  On 
Sunday,  after  breakfast,  a  young  lady  sat  down  to  the  piano  and 
began  playing  hymns.  What  happened  then?  Our  poker  party 
gathered  round  the  young  lady,  and  for  two  hours  sang  psalms 
and  holy  tunes  to  the  edification  of  the  other  occupants  of  the 
saloon.  I  was  dumbfoundered.  In  France  we  have  men  who 
swear,  and  also  men  who  sing  hymns;  but  I  believe  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  alone  can  furnish  men  who  do  both  with  equal 
facility  and  gusto. 

There  is  a  pronounced  childish  side  to  the  character  of  most 
Americans.  In  less  than  a  century  they  have  stridden  ahead  of 
the  nations  of  the  Old  World ;  they  are  astonished  at  their  own 
handiwork,  and  like  children  with  a  splendid  toy  of  their  own 
manufacture  in  their  hands  they  say  to  you :  "  Look,  just  look ; 
isn't  this  beautiful?  "  They  like  compliments,  and  are,  in  spite 
of  all  they  may  say,  very  sensitive  to  criticism.  They  have  not 
yet  got  over  Charles  Dickens's  "American  Notes,"  nor  the  still 
older  criticisms  of  Mrs.  Trollope.  Scarcely  has  a  foreigner  set 
foot  in  their  country  before  they  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of 
America.  Sometimes  they  don't  wait  until  he  has  landed.  I 
had  just  arrived  on  board  the  "  Germanic  "  in  Liverpool  when 
the  ])urser  handed  me  a  letter  from  New  York.  It  was  from  the 
editor  of  a  great  literary  paper.     It  ran  thus: 

"Dear  Sir:  Could  you,  ihuin^-  the  voyage,  write  an  article  forme?  I 
should  like  to  publish  it  soon  after  your  arrival  in  the  States.  Subject, 
your  preconceived  notions  of  America,"  ^ 

I  had  heard  that  tlie  cabman  wlio  drove  you  from  the  docks  to 
your  hotel,  asked  you  as  he  ()])ened  the  door  of  his  vohicU': 
"  Well,  Sir,  and  what  is  your  first  im])ression  of  America?  "    lUit 
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to  be  asked  in  Liverpool  for  vaj  "preconceived  notions  of 
America  "  was,  I  thouglit,  somewtiat  humorous.  Tliis  is  a  ques- 
tion that  a  Frenchman  and  an  Englishman  never  ask  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  respective  countries.  The}^  are  both  so  sure  that 
nothing  can  approach  the  land  of  their  birth  that  they  would  save 
the  foreigner  the  risk  of  making  a  fool  of  himself  in  criticizing  it. 
Something  which  charmed  me  in  almost  all  the  Americans  I 
met  was  their  simplicity,  their  total  freedom  from  affectation. 
This  did  not  surprise  me.  Knowing  beforehand  something  of 
the  immense  fund  of  humor  they  possess,  I  had  expected  to  find 
this  naturalness,  for  humor  only  springs  in  simple,  unaffected 
people ;  it  is  an  unassuming  form  of  wit  that  one  never  comes 
across  in  a  vain,  pompous  person. 

America  is  the  home  of  all  forms  of  eccentricity  and  daring. 
Has  not  the  vastness  of  the  continent  the  Americans  inhabit 
something  to  do  with  this?  I  think  so.  There  is  that  bound- 
lessneSvS  about  the  notions  of  an' American  which  must  be  born 
of  the  vastness,  the  limitless  possibilities  of  such  a  great  territory. 
To  the  American,  his  own  daring  and  eccentricity  are  the  most 
natural  things  in  the  world,  and  this  is  what  makes  a  great  part 
of  his  charm.  Ue  talks  of,  or  does,  things  that  fairly  take  your 
breath  away  just  as  coolly  as  if  they  were  matters  of  cvery- 
<lay  occurrence.  Parisians  remember  to  this  day  the  American 
riiillionaire — T  was  going  to  say  billionaire — who,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  daughter's  wedding,  wrote  to  the  Town  Council  of  Paris 
to  a,sk  for  the  loan  of  the  Arc  de  Triornjifift^  which  he  was  anxious 
to  decorate  in  honor  of  the  wedding,  and  have  the  special  use  of 
during  the  day.  He  was  j)olitely  informed  that  the  arch  was 
not  to  let.  "  Then  T  will  buy  it,"  he  rej)lied  ;  "  name  your  price." 
An  American  wr)uld  ask  the  Queen  of  Kngland  to  Id  him  Wind- 
s^^r  Ciustle  for  the  shooting  season,  and  if  she  refused  a  good  prices 
for  it,  lur  would  ])robably  have  a  very  ])oor  idea  of  her.  'IMie 
lrK)king  upon  (everything  and  (;verybody  iis  being  to  be  luid  at  ;l 
price,  is  one  of  tin;  chief  forms  (jf  this  daring  of  the  Arneriejiri.  it 
would  br*  all  uglv  trait  in  his  eh.'iraeter  if  often  it  were  not  so 
preposterous  as  to  be  amusing,  and  if  it,  were  not  backed  l»v  a 
[lerfeet  hfmhfimir. 
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The  American  is  constantly  accused  hy  Europeans  of  worship- 
ing the  "almighty  dollar,"  and  great  was  my  curiosity  to  judge 
for  myself  of  the  justice  of  this  charge.  After  calm  observation 
of  the  ways  of  men  in  America,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
dollar  was  certainly  not  only  the  unit  of  the  monetary  system, 
but  that  it  was  also  the  unit  of  the  metrical  system.  However, 
I  soon  saw  that,  if  the  dollar  was  coveted  and  held  in  great 
respect,  it  was  not  so  much  for  itself  as  for  the  luxury  it  was  the 
key  to ;  in  other  words,  that  avarice  was  a  vice  almost  unknown 
in  the  land.  There  is  a  lavishness  in  the  American's  way  of 
expending  his  money  that  redeems  his  trick  of  taking  off  his  hat 
to  it  whenever  he  sees  it. 

In  America,  as  in  England,  there  are  two  great  political 
parties.  The  difference  which  exists  between  the  American 
Republicans  and  Democrats  is  about  the  same  as  that  which 
exists  between  the  English  Conservatives  and  Liberals:  one 
party  is  in  power  and  tries  to  stay  in ;  the  other  is  out  of  it  and 
tries  to  get  in.     It  is  not  patriotism,  it  is  parti-otism. 

An  impression,  which  deepened  into  conviction  with  me,  was 
that  the  Americans,  though  living  under  a  republic,  are  really 
less  free  than  the  English  under  a  monarchy.  The  reason  of  this 
apparent  anomaly  seems  to  me  clearly  due  to  the  apathy  of 
refined  and  enlightened  Americans  in  matters  political.  In 
England,  public  opinion  is  a  haughty,  Argus-eyed  patrician, 
accustomed  to  being  obeyed.  In  America,  public  opinion  is 
rather  an  apathetic  slave,  accustomed  to  being  ignored.  Good 
society  in  America  holds  aloof  from  politics,  and,  I  think,  from 
politicians  also.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  a  gentleman  has  but  to  mix 
himself  up  in  politics  in  America  to  become  a  declasse^  to  lose 
caste  in  polite  society.  The  influence  of  the  best  thus  withheld 
means  the  untrammeled  power  of  a  class  unfitted  by  education 
and  antecedents  for  rein-holding.  In  England  it  has  always  been, 
and  is  still,  considered  that  a  hand  in  the  ruling  of  the  nation  is 
an  lionor  of  which  the  proudest  gentleman  may  be  })roud.  I  am 
persuaded  that  tlie  P]nglish,  monarchists  though  they  be,  would 
obtain  even  a  (H)nstitutional  reform  far  sooner  than  the  so-called 
democrats  of  AiiHU'ica. 
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Contemporary  America  seems  to  me  to  be  governed  by  the 
Irish.  The  Grermans,  the  Scandinavians,  all  these  crowds  of 
foreigners  that,  year  by  year,  flock  to  the  New  World  to  find  a 
livelihood,  and  which  America  gradually  assimilates,  go  West  to 
fell  forests  and  reclaim  the  land.  But  the  Irish  pitch  their  tents 
for  the  most  part  in  the  large  cities,  where  they  congregate  to- 
gether and  take  up  j^olitics.  The  city  of  New  York,  which  has 
been  successively  in  the  power  of  the  Dutch,  the  English,  and  the 
Yankees,  is  to-day  the  real  capital  of  Ireland.  The  English  are 
always  wondering  why  Americans  are  all  in  favor  of  home  rule 
for  Ireland,  and  ready  to  back  up  the  cause  with  their  dollars. 
Why,  I  will  tell  you.  The  good  Americans  hope  that  when 
Ireland  is  restored  to  the  Irish,  all  the  Irish  will  go  home. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  I  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  summing  up  in  a  short  article  the  many  impressions  which 
I  formed  during  a  six-months'  stay  in  America.  I  may,  however, 
safely  assert  that  the  well-read,  well-bred  American  is  the  most 
delightful  of  men,  and  that  good  American  society  is  among  the 
wittiest,  the  most  genial,  relined,  and  hospitable  I  have  met  with. 

But  the  more  I  travel,  and  the  more  I  look  at  other  nations, 
the  more  convinced  am  I  that  the  French,  with  all  their  faults, 
are  the  happiest  people  on  earth.  The  Americans  are  certainly  on 
the  road  to  the  possession  of  all  that  can  contribute  to  the  well- 
being  and  success  of  a  nation,  but  they  seem  to  me  to  have  missed 
the  path  that  leads  to  real  happiness.  1  do  not  tiiink  they  know 
how  to  live.  Their  domestic  joys  are  mon*  shadowy  than  real. 
To  live  in  a  whirl  is  not  to  live  well.  America  sulTers  from  a 
general  [)](;thora.  The;  French  sh(>p-keej)er,  for  instance,  who, 
in  our  Hrnail  provincial  U)wns,  locks  the  door  of  his  shop  from 
half-{)ast  twelve  till  half-past  one,  so  as  not  to  be  disturlxvl  by 
cu.st4')fners  whilst  he  is  enjoying  his  dinner  with  his  wife  and 
childrcjn,  is  nean;r  to  the  solution  r)f  tliat  great  prf)bl('ni  of  life, 
hapf)inf;ss,  than  th(;  Arneri(!an  in  his  headlong  cliasc  after  aflhi- 
ence.  The  Frenchman  says  to  hirnscjlf:  "T  want  to  live  as  well 
and  as  long  as  I  can;  I  know  I  shall  never  have  another  chance." 

It  i.s  often  charged  against  the  Americans  that  tiny  ai-e  given 
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to  bragging.  But  so  are  wc  all,  in  a  different  manner.  And 
may  not  men  who  have  done  marvels  be  permitted  a  certain 
amount  of  self -glorilication  ?  It  is  said,  too,  that  tlieir  eccentricity 
constantly  leads  them  into  folly  and  sometimes  into  license.  But 
is  it  not  better  to  have  the  liberty  to  err  than  to  be  obliged  to 
run  straight  in  leash?  Their  politics  appeared  to  me  perfectly 
childish,  but  if  I  am  right,  I  may  add  that,  like  children,  they  will 
learn.     It  is  by  voting  that  people  learn  to  vote. 

Is  there  any  country  of  Europe  in  which  morals  are  better 
regulated,  work  better  paid,  or  education  wider  spread?  Is  there 
a  country  in  Europe  where  you  can  find  such  natural  riches  and 
such  energy  to  employ  them?  So  many  people  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  intellectual  and  moral  force?  So  many 
free  schools,  where  the  child  of  the  millionaire  and  the  child  of 
the  poor  are  seen  studying  side  by  side?  So  many  free  libraries, 
where  the  boy  in  rags  may  enter  and  read  the  history  of  his 
country  and  be  fired  with  the  exploits  of  its  heroes?  Can  you 
name  a  country  with  so  many  learned  societies,  so  many  news- 
papers, so  many  charitable  institutions,  or  so  much  comfort? 

The  greatest  French  prose  writer  of  the  day,  M.  Ernest  Eenan, 
one  day  wishing  to  turn  himself  into  a  prophet  of  ill  omen,  pre- 
dicted that,  if  France  continued  republican,  she  would  become  a 
second  America.     May  nothing  worse  befall  her ! 

Max  O'Rell. 


'Tlie     TTon^Lin. 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  between  three 
and  four  years  behind  its  docket.  An  aj)peal  or  writ  of  error 
taken  in  1884,  or  during  the  first  six  months  of  1885,  may  be 
reached,  argued,  and  decided  at  the  })resent  term.  An  aj)peal 
taken  now  cannot  in  tlie  onlinary  coui*se  be  dis])osed  of  until 
1892  or  1898.  A  curious  index  of  the  growth  and  j)rosperitv 
of  the  country,  tliis  docket!  After  the  court  was  organized, 
in  1790,  no  bu.siness  of  importance  was  transacted  for  several 
terms,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  commencement  of  the  j)ros(Mit 
century  that  the  average  of  causes  on  the  calenchir  exceeded  ten. 
Early  in  1800,  however,  the  nund)er  increased  to  lifty.  Twenty 
years  lat^.-r,  and  during  all  that  gold<'ii  ag(^  of  American  juris- 
pnidence  when  Marshall,  Story,  and  Livingston  were  on  the; 
bench,  and  \Vebst<;r,  Wirt,  J^inkney,  Clay,  and  JJallas  were  at  the 
bar,  there  were  still  less  than  two  liundrcc]  causos  on  the  docket, 
and  seldom  rlid  the  court  dispose  of  more  than  scvcnty-livc  at  a 
single  term.  To<lay,  although  the  amount  nccessarv  t<)  confri- 
jurisdiction  was,  in  1875,  increased  from  $2,00(1  to  $5,000,  tli(^ 
number  of  causf's  on  the  docket  is  about  L450.  '^Fhis  increase  has 
not  \)i'j'Ai  sporadic  and  (exceptional,  but  aiirc.  and  steady. 

During  the  period  from  1880  to  the  present  ve.'ir.  the  average 
number  of  (;auses  dis[)osef|  of  ,'innually  has  been  4'^  ;  the;  average 

Cojiyrltfht,  1H8H,  by  Uh*  Fornrii  I'uhllMhliiK  (-oinjuuiy. 
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number  added  to  the  docket,  461 ;  and  tlic  average  number 
actually  considered  by  the  court,  being  the  causes  orally  argued 
or  submitted  on  printed  briefs,  307.  The  rest  of  the  causes 
disposed  of,  above  the  latter  number,  were  stricken  from  the 
docket  or  dismissed  under  the  rules.  This  would  make  an  aver- 
age of  about  thirty -four  causes  annually  in  which  each  of  the 
nine  judges  is  required  to  write  out  the  judgment  of  the  couii. 

The  lesson  taught  by  these  figures  is  this :  Although  the  court 
has  each  year  increased  its  labors,  so  that  more  causes  are  dis- 
posed of  at  a  single  term  than  during  a  whole  decade  half  a  cent- 
ury ago,  the  fact  yet  remains  that  the  business  is  gradually  gain- 
ing upon  the  court.  Notwithstanding  its  heroic  effort  to  shake 
itself  free,  it  is  gradually  sinking  under  the  weight  of  fast- 
accumulating  appeal  records.  The  evils  of  the  present  condition 
of  affairs  are  grave,  immedicable,  and,  in  many  cases,  well-nigh 
intolerable.  He  suffers  wrong  who  is  denied  the  opportunity  to 
enforce  a  right.  Justice  postponed  is  injustice.  To  refuse  a 
hearing  to  a  litigant  is  to  do  him  affirmative  mischief.  The  cases 
are  not  few  in  which  a  court  might  as  well  turn  the  suitor  at 
once  from  the  temple  of  justice  as  close  the  door  in  his  face  for 
foar  years. 

Take  an  illustration.  A  patentee  obtains  a  decree  at  the  cir- 
cuit. An  injunction  issues.  Competitors  are  notified,  warned, 
and  threatened.  The  air  is  made  murky  by  fluttering  clouds  of 
circulars  "to  the  trade."  Industrious  agents,  vigorous  attorneys, 
collectors,  nimble  with  the  hope  of  coming  commissions,  appear 
with  the  unanimity  and  precision  winch  animated  the  followers 
of  Eodcrick  when  "  his  whistle  garrisoned  the  glen."  Nothing 
is  left  undone.  A  sculptor,  ambitious  to  ])ersonify  Activity,  could 
find  no  better  model  for  his  marble  than  a  successful  patentee 
with  a  newly-granted  injunction  in  his  hand.  The  result  is  easily 
imagined.  Infringers  are  remorselessly  pursued,  competition  is 
stifled,  monopoly  is  triumphant.  For  years  the  patentee,  unmo- 
lested, reaps  a  golden  harvest.  At  last  the  patent  is  considered 
l)y  the  Supreme  Court  and  is  j)ronounced  invalid.  Vnuxt  redress 
lijive  the  defendants  or  the  public?  None.  The  wrong  has  been 
successfully  consummated.  Judge  G rover  onee  said  tliat  a  »le- 
feated  party  had  two   remedies;   he  could  appeal,  or  he  could  go 
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down  to  the  tavern  and  swear  at  the  court.  In  the  circumstances 
suggested  neither  remedy  is  available. 

But  the  hardship  to  a  meritorious  inventor  may  be  equally 
disastrous.  His  patent  is  overthrown  at  circuit ;  infringers  appear 
in  swarms.  The  more  valuable  the  patent  the  more  diligent  and 
pestiferous  they  become.  The  patentee  has  no  power  to  prevent 
this.  He  is  as  harmless  as  a  caged  tiger.  His  teeth  are  drawn. 
When  his  appeal  is  reached,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  patent 
has  expired.  He  succeeds  in  the  appellate  court,  but  its  judg- 
ment is  mere  hruturn  fulraen.  The  opportunity  has  passed.  The 
princely  income  which  was  lawfulh'  his  has  been  appropriated 
by  others.  He  lias  been  ruined.  Another  instance  of  "  the  man 
from  Shropshire.''  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples. 
The  injustice  of  the  present  condition  must  be  manifest  to  all. 
It  is  entirely  clear  that  some  remedy  must  be  adopted.  What 
shall  it  be? 

Various  suggestions  liave  from  time  to  time  been  made  having 
ill  view  a  radical  reconstruction  of  the  judicial  system,  an  increase 
of  judges,  and  the  establishment  of  an  intermediate  appellate  court. 
All  these  plans  require  general  legislation.  Perhaps  the  most 
widely  approved  Las  been  the  so-called  "Davis  bill."  The  j)riii- 
cipal  features  of  this  measure  are  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of 
Appeals  in  each  of  the  nine  circuits,  to  consist  of  the  circuit  jus- 
tice, the  circuit  judges,  and  two  of  the  district  judges.  Two  ad- 
<litional  circuit  judges  for  each  circuit  arc  jjrovided  for.  Where 
the  8uni  or  value  in  dis[)Ute  exceeds  $10,()0(.),  the  judgments  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  maybe  reviewe<l  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  bill  pa.s.sed  the  Senate  Mmv  12tli,  1882,  :ind  tlicu  disnp]io;ii(Ml 
from  h.'gislative  cognizance. 

A  bill,  underst<Kxl  to  have  been  pre]»ar('(i  by  the  Attornev- 
General  and  referre<l  to  in  his  report  for  the  year  188."),  was  intro- 
duced in  \\\it  Senate  Januarv  oth,  188(5,  b\'  Srnntor  .lackson.  It, 
proposes  to  take  away  all  (original  jurisdiction  from  the  Circuit 
Courts  and  vest  it  in  tlic  District  Ci^urts.  It  adds  two  judges  to 
tin;  Circuit  Court  of  (lach  circuit  imd  gives  that  con  it  .ipix-Mate 
juri.sdiction  only.  A  similar  bill  wjis  introduce*!  ;ii  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Ilou.^e  of  l{cpres(;nt'itives  ])y  .Mr.  Uogers,  and,  though 
a  substituUj   was  repijiled   by  the  Committee  on  the  Judieiai'v,  it 
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met  tlie  same  fate  as  its  predecessors.  Measures  embodying  tne 
same  general  features  were  introduced  as  long  ago  as  1854  by 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  in  1863  by  Senator  Ira  Harris. 
Since  tlien  bills  based  upon  similar  principles  have  on  various 
occasions  been  introduced  by  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress, 
and  always  witli  the  same  result — failure. 

Of  the  objections  to  these  measures,  some  are  wise  and  some 
are  otherwise.  It  is  said,  and  said  truly,  that  the  Davis  bill  makes 
the  Supreme  Court  a  rich  man's  tribunal,  and  denies  to  a  poor 
litigant,  whose  quarrel  involves  less  than  $10,000,  the  benefit  of 
an  appeal.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  original  jurisdic- 
tion now  vested  in  the  Circuit  Courts  is  taken  away  and  given  to 
the  District  Courts,  in  addition  to  what  they  now  possess,  it  will,  in 
some  of  the  districts,  be  an  absolute  impossibility  for  the  district 
judge,  with  this  enormous  increase,  to  do  the  work  required  of 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts,  de- 
prived as  they  are  of  all  but  appellate  jurisdiction,  will,  in  some 
of  the  circuits,  have  hardly  enough  business  to  occupy  them  dur- 
ing three  months  out  of  the  t\v(3^ve. 

The  further  objection  is  urged  that  it  is  partial  and  unwise 
legislation  to  make  the  same  increase  of  the  judicial  force  in  all 
the  circuits.  The  circuit  having  the  greatest  volume  of  litigation 
transacts  ten  times  the  business  of  the  circuit  having  the  least. 
In  1886  there  were  pending  in  the  second  circuit  16,183  causes, 
and  in  the  ninth  circuit  1,600  causes,  and  yet  it  is  proposed  to  add 
two  judges  to  each.  This  is  manifestly  unfair.  Again,  it  is  in- 
sisted that  the  ultimate  end  to  be  attained,  the  relief  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  will  not  be  reached  by  any  of  these  measures, 
unless  the  objectionable  feature  which  increases  the  jurisdiction 
to  $10,000  be  retained.  There  will  be  more  judges,  more  courts, 
greater  opportunity  for  prolonging  litigation,  but  the  number  of 
causes  which  reach  the  court  of  last  resort  will  not  be  lessened. 

It  is  true  that  the  present  system,  especially  in  t'riminal 
causes,  furnishes  inadequate  opportunities  for  review  in  a  large 
number  of  instances;  but  the  complaints  have  not  been  loud  or 
bitter,  and  many  persons  ])refer  the  s])ee(ly  and  delinito  ivsults  of 
the  federal  practice,  abrupt  and  arbitrarv  though  it  may  some- 
times seem,  to  the  evils  resulting  fn)m  the  pernicious  system  of 
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perpetual  and  unrestrained  appeals  which,  is  permitted  in  manj 
of  the  States.  It  is  an  easy  matter,  under  some  of  these  codes, 
for  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  practitioners,  the  Quirks,  Grammons, 
and  Snaps  of  the  profession,  who  are  adepts  in  handling  the 
machiner}^  of  practice,  so  to  "gerrymander,  zigzag,  and  bewitch  " 
a  cause  with  the  delays  of  fribbling  and  unconscionable  appeals, 
that  a  meritorious  cause  of  action  is  frequently  lost  in  an  endless 
snarl  of  empty  litigation.  Is  there  not  wisdom  in  the  suggestion 
that  the  main  features  of  the  system  which  has  worked  success- 
fully  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  shall  be  retained?  Let  it  be 
added  to  and  improved  from  time  to  time  as  the  exigencies  of 
business  may  require,  but  permit  no  radical  and  sweeping 
chancres  to  be  made.  WIjv  not  let  well  enou2:h  alone?  AVe 
have  courts  enough  already — too  many.     AVhy  create  more? 

It  has  also  been  proposed,  as  a  solution  of  existing  difficulties, 
that  the  justices  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  shall  be  increased  from 
nine  to  fifteen  or  more,  and  tlic  court  divided  into  sections.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  constitutional  objection  to  this  scheme  (the 
Constitution  providing  for  ojie  Supreme  Court),  it  woukl  impair 
its  usefulness,  mar  its  prestige,  and  convert  it  into  an  unwiekly 
and  intractable  body — a  sort  of  town  meeting  or  committee  of 
the  whole.  P]xperience  teaches  that  a  judicial  body  composed  of 
more  tiian  nine  members  is  impracticable.  In  a  great  majority  of 
the  States  the  number  of  judges  composing  the  court  of  last  resort 
is  five  or  less  than  five.  In  none  is  it  more  than  nine.  Fifteen 
judges  sitting  in  banc  can  di.sp(jse  of  but  little  more  l>usiness  than 
nine,  and  to  divide  the  court  into  sections  would  lonfl  to  n  clasli- 
ing  of  authority  and  other  deplorable  n'sults.  Tlu^  country  is 
proud,  and  ju.stly  proud,  of  the  Suj)renie  Court.  With  rare  ex- 
ceptions its  menib(*rs  have  been  taken  from  the  wisest,  the  best, 
the  purest  of  the  land.  It  is  hardly  too  mudi  to  say,  taking  into 
consideration  the  ability  of  its  mend)ers  and  the  great  interests 
commitUid  t^)  thoir  care,  that  it  is  tho  ablest  court  in  Christendom. 
Let  it  }>(•  spared  trie  dangerous  surgery  of  legislation.  Let  it  Ix^ 
kejit  fonrvr-r  as  a  proof  that  even  in  a  n'j)ublic  the  vandal  hand 
of  changf;  r-an  leave  one  institution  invi(;late,  an  object  of  res])eet 
and  admiration  if  not  of  reverence. 

But  the  decisive  objc<;tion   to  any  of  these  plans  for  relief   is 
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that  tliey  are  impracticable.  To  judge  from  the  past,  no  general 
legislation  can  be  had.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  twenty  leading 
members  of  Congress,  fairly  representing  the  sentiment  of  the 
two  great  parties  and  actively  and  aggressively  in  earnest,  could 
pass  a  wise  and  prudent  measure  which  would  remedy  not  only 
the  evil  under  discussion,  but  other  defects,  inconsistencies,  and 
unfair  features  of  the  federal  judicial  system.  But,  apparently, 
the  men  are  not  to  be  found.  For  twenty-five  years,  certainly, 
has  the  necessity  for  some  relief  been  patent.  Urgent  appeals 
have  been  made  from  official  and  unofficial  sources,  in  vain.  The 
session  just  closed  was  the  longest  on  record,  but  the  only  measure 
relating  to  the  federal  courts  which  was  passed  was  one  of  re- 
trenchment and  reform.  It  reduced  the  number  of  bailifls  in  at- 
tendance upon  a  term  of  court  from  five  to  three.  Thus  is  saved 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  per  diem  allowance  of 
two  dollars  which  these  men  receive. 

Many  of  the  police  courts  of  our  large  cities  have  vastly 
greater  facilities  for  the  speedy  and  orderly  transaction  of  busi- 
ness than  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  When,  therefore,  the 
necessities  of  government  require  that  a  still  more  rigid  economy 
shall  be  practiced  toward  them,  it  would  seem  that  the  legisla- 
tive mind  is  not  in  so  serene  and  unbiased  a  state  of  receptivity  as 
to  justify  the  expectation  of  relief  from  tliat  source  based  upon 
any  general  and  radical  changes.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  can 
be  done  by  the  Supreme  Court  itself,  aided,  perhaps,  by  some 
simple  legislation  to  which  no  valid  objection  can  be  urged. 

As  already  noted,  the  court  is  now  able  at  each  term  to  dispose 
of  nearlv  as  many  causes  as  are  added  to  its  calendar.  In  other 
words,  the  average  number  disposed  of  has  been  4ol,  and  the 
average  number  added  has  been  461.  Were  it  possible  to  devote 
twice  as  much  time  to  the  sessions  of  the  court,  it  is  clear  that  twice 
as  many  causes  would  be  disposed  of.  If  a  bahmce  of  but  one 
hundred  causes  were  in  favor  of  tlie  court,  assuming  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  last  eight  years  hold  good  for  the  next  eiglit  yeai-s, 
tlie  court  will  in  that  time  have  cleared  oil"  its  arrearages.  Once 
abreast  with  its  work,  it  will  probably  have  little  dilhcidtv  in 
keeping  up,  for  the  present  indications  are  that  tlic  nninbci-  of 
causes  will  not  be  increased.    The  act  of  1887  material Iv  restricts 
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tlie  right  of  removal  of  causes  from  the  State  to  the  federal  courts. 
The  effect  of  this  act  is  already  manifest  in  the  Circuit  Courts, 
and  must  soon  make  itseK  felt  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  court  now  begins  its  sessions  on  the  second  Monday  of 
October,  pursuant  to  statute.  It  adjourns  usually  about  the 
middle  of  May,  to  enable  the  justices  to  go  to  their  several 
circuits.  Deducting  the  holiday  recess  of  ten  days,  and  the 
February  recess  of  a  month,  there  remain  twenty-six  weeks  dur- 
ing which  the  court  is  actually  in  session.  But  Monday  in  each 
week  is  devoted  principally  to  reading  opinions  and  hearing 
motions,  and  Saturday,  being  conference  day,  the  court  does  not 
sit.  But  four  days  a  week,  therefore,  are  devoted  to  the  hearing 
of  causes.  The  sessions  last  four  hours  each  day,  from  twelve 
until  four  o'clock.  The  remaining  time  is  devoted  to  consulta- 
tion, study,  and  the  preparation  of  opinions.  In  other  words,  out 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  the  court  hears  arguments 
on  about  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  disposes  on  the  average  of  four 
causes  a  day.  If  Mondays  were  utilized,  twenty-six  more  days 
would  be  added ;  and  should  the  court  begin  a  month  earlier  and 
sit  a  month  later,  that  would  again  increase  the  working-days  by 
forty.  Thus  would  two  hundred  and  sixty  causes  be  added  to 
the  list  of  those  disposed  of. 

But  the  question  is  asked,  How  can  this  be  done?  How  is 
the  additional  time  to  be  obtained?  The  justices  are  hard  and 
con.scientiouH  workers.  Their  time  is  now  fully  employed,  in 
court  in  hearing  arguments  and  out  of  court  in  examining  the 
law  and  preparing  their  decisions.  When  not  at  Washington 
they  are  occu])ied  largely  in  liolding  Circuit  Courts.  They  can 
do  no  more.     Three  answers  suggest  themselves. 

1.  While  the  present  ex i^rency  exists,  let  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  give  up  holding  CircMiit  Courts.  Th(Mr  time  can 
be  spent  at  Washington  more  advantageously  than  elsewhere.  2. 
Let  the  reading  of  o])inions  be  omitted,  in  order  that  anothei- 
working-day  may  be  added  to  the  week.  o.  Where  jndgments 
arc;  afhrnie^l,  dis[>ensc  with  long  written  oj)ini(>ns,  exciipt  in  suits 
involving  rtonstitutional  questions  or  questions  of  gen(;rnl  int(!rest. 

There  ifl  no  longer  rejison  or  necessity  for  j)hieing  the  addi- 
tional  burden  of  holding  Circuit  Courts  upon  the;  justi(;es  oi  the 
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Suj)reme  Court.  The  reason  for  tliis  anomalous  feature  in  the 
federal  judiciary  was  apparently  two-fold ;  it  was  both  practical 
and  sentimental.  Practical,  because  it  gave  the  justices  some- 
thing to  do,  there  being  little  or  no  appellate  business  for  years 
after  the  court  was  organized ;  and  sentimental,  because  it  was 
thought  that  in  this  way  they  would  be  brought  nearer  the  peo- 
ple and  prevented  from  organizing  a  species  of  judicial  aristoc- 
racy. In  the  fierce  and  bitter  contentions  which  succeeded  the 
revolution  and  crystallized  in  the  Constitution,  it  appears  that  the 
fear  of  class  and  caste  was  the  animatins:  force  which  actuated  a 
great  majority  of  the  men  who  helped  to  frame  that  inspired  docu- 
ment. They  gi^ew  pallid  with  apprehension  before  the  faintest 
phantom  of  privilege,  and  saw  a  menace  to  the  republic  in  many 
harmless  and  necessary  measures  which  the  most  fanatical  re- 
publican of  to-day  views  with  indifference.  It  was  the  logic  of 
the  situation,  the  reaction  from  tyranny.  The  necessity  for  re- 
sisting monarchical  tendencies  has  passed  away.  There  is  no 
longer  ground  for  fear  in  that  direction.  Kespect  and  reverence 
for  authority  is  surely  not  a  national  vice.  The  highest  in 
station,  the  noblest,  the  most  refined  must  take  their  chances  in 
the  pushing,  driving,  heedless  multitude.  There  is  more  danger 
now  from  the  anarchist  than  from  the  aristocrat.  The  despotism 
of  license  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  tlie  despotism  of  law. 

No  valid  objection  can  be  urged  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
justices  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  shall  be  confined  to  the  labors  of 
that  court.  Nor  would  their  withdrawal  from  the  circuits  occa- 
sion any  serious  inconvenience  so  far  as  tlie  ])rompt  discharge  of 
business  is  concerned.  Why,  then,  should  this  unnecessary  pro- 
vision of  the  law  be  retained?  The  reasons  which  created  it  are 
obsolete.  It  compels  the  justices  to  discharge  duties  which  can 
be  discharged  by  others,  and  withdraws  them  from  duties  infinitely 
more  important,  which  no  one  else  can  ])erform.  It  enables  a 
judge  of  an  a])pellate  court  to  sit  in  two  courts,  and  review  in  one 
the  decision  he  has  rendered  in  the  other.  This  power  is  thought 
by  many  wise  and  honest  men  to  be  not  only  unbecoming  but 
dangerous.  It  has  been  discarded  in  most  of  the  States.  Should 
the  attention  of  Congress  be  caHed  to  the  subject  bv  the  justices 
themselves,  or  by  the  executive,  or  by  some  otht^r  rtH-t^gnized 
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authority,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  a  repeal  of  this  law  would  oe 
refused.  But  even  if  Congress  should  neglect  to  act,  why  is  not 
the  remedy  still  with  the  court?  Suppose  that  while  the  docket 
is  so  overburdened,  the  justices  should  simply  refuse  to  do  circuit 
duty ;  who,  having  knowledge  of  the  facts,  would  criticise  their 
course  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  court  was  organized  it 
was  a  serious  question  whether  the  judges  could  legally  be  re- 
quired to  hold  Circuit  Courts.  During  the  last  days  of  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Adams  an  act  was  passed  (February  IStli, 
1801)  which  settled  the  question.  It  relieved  them  from  circuit 
duty  entirely,  and  confined  them  to  the  labors  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  two  sessions  of  which  were  required  to  be  held  annually. 
The  repeal  was  not  popular  under  the  new  order  of  republican- 
ism which  succeeded  to  power  under  Jefferson,  and  the  old  sys- 
tem was  restored  by  the  act  of  iVpril  29th,  1802.  The  restoration 
was  carried  only  after  a  vigorous  and  fierce  opposition,  its  oppo- 
nents insisting  with  great  force  and  spirit  that  it  was  both  unwise 
and  unconstitutional.  One  of  tliose  who  entertained  this  opinion 
was  Chief-Justice  Marsliall.  lie  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  his 
associates,  stating  that,  after  giving  the  subject  careful  considera- 
tion, lie  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  be  re- 
quired to  hold  other  courts  (;r  perform  judicial  functions  not  con- 
nected with  the  court  of  which  they  were  members.  He  said 
that  if  his  brethren  concurred  with  these  views  he  would  ])ercmj)- 
torily  decline  to  sit  at  circuit  and  abide  the  consequences.  On 
the  legal  pro])Osition  they  were  unanimous,  but  from  motives  of 
))ublic  policy  they  thought  it  wi.ser  to  ])ow  to  the  will  of  llic  hy- 
islature,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  precedent  was  in  fav<jr 
of  such  a  course.  So  Marshall  went  down  to  thn  YirLnnin  cinMiit. 
His  right  to  hold  it  was  challenged  on  tlie  ground  that  lu^  held 
no  commission  as  circuit  judge.  The  cause  whi(;h  presented  this 
point  was  carried  to  th(^  Suj)reme  Court,  and  th(}  (piestion  set  at 
rest  on  the  grf)Uiid  of  precedent.  The  court  held  th:it  it  w;is  not 
illegal  ff>r  judges  of  the  Suy)renie  Court  to  hold  Circuit  Courts.* 

There  lias  never  been  a  dettision  that  it  was  illegal  for  them 
not  to  hold  Circuit  Courts.     Even  if  the  (juestion  {;ouI(i    he   pre- 

♦  Htiiurt  V.  Laird,  1  Crunch  Krports,  21)9. 
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sented,  and  it  is  diiTicult  to  see  how  it  can  be,  it  is  thought 
that  the  well-known  views  of  Marshall  must  prevail.  It  is  not 
possible  to  comply  literally  with  the  law  imposing  this  duty, 
and  if  it  should  be  suspended  altogether  while  the  great  tribunal 
is  struggling  under  its  increasing  load  of  work,  not  only  would 
no  censure  attend  the  act,  but  it  would  be  greeted  with  approval 
and  acclaim.  But  it  is  only  in  the  improbable  event  that  Con- 
gress should  refuse  to  act  that  such  drastic  measures  need  be 
resorted  to. 

How  else  can  business  be  expedited?  One  of  the  time-hon- 
ored and  impressive  ceremonies  of  the  court  is  the  public  reading 
of  its  judgments  on  Mondays.  In  this  manner  a  large  part  of  the- 
session  of  that  day  is  consumed.  No  one  with  any  regard  for  the 
past  should  wish  to  see  a  custom  so  full  of  dignity,  so  ancient,  so 
imposing  swept  away.  Surely  here  if  anywhere  the  irreverent  de- 
mand for  change,  the  all-leveling  processes  of  modem  reform, 
should  be  withstood.  And  yet  even  in  this  high  tribunal  a  cere- 
mony which  has  little  but  antiquity  to  commend  it  must  at  some 
time,  sooner  or  later,  succumb  to  the  restless  march  of  progress. 
An  age  of  type-writers,  stenographers,  and  telephones  will  not 
patiently  wait  upon  the  methods  of  a  half-century  ago. 

"  New  occasions  teach  new  duties; 
Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth." 

The  decisions  thus  promulgated  may  be  of  causes  which  orig- 
inated in  Maine,  California,  Michigan,  or  Florida.  The  coun- 
sel who  argued  them  have  long  since  reached  their  respective 
homes,  and  there  await  the  telegram  which  is  to  announce  glory 
or  the  grave  to  their  clients.  No  one  who  has  the  slightest  in- 
terest in  the  decisions  thus  announced  is  present  unless  by  acci- 
dent. So  far  as  any  practical  result  is  obtained,  the  maniiscri})ts 
mio^ht  as  well  be  delivered  to  the  court  crier  and  read  bv  him  at 
midnight  from  the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
this  system  has  been  discontinued  bv  every  State  court.  In  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  a  list  of  the  decisions  is  tiled  and 
published,  and  a  copy  of  the  opinions  can  be  obtaintnl  from  the 
reporter. 

Again,  what  objection  could  tlici'c  be  to  adopting  a  ruh'  that 
until   the  arrearages  are  chuired  oil*  no  opinion  shall  bo  written 
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where  the  judgment  is  affirmed,  except  in  cases  of  general  interest 
and  those  involving  constitutional  law?  Very  much  time  would 
thus  be  economized.  The  preparation  of  a  legal  opinion  requir- 
ing great  care  in  the  use  of  language,  an  accurate  and  painstak- 
ino-  statement  of  the  facts,  and  a  summarv  of  the  law  deemed 
applicable,  is  often  the  work  of  weeks ;  the  manual  labor  alone  is 
immense.  All  this  would  be  saved.  And  besides,  the  example 
thus  set  by  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land  would  be  followed 
by  inferior  courts,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  lawj^ers,  judges,  clients, 
everybody — the  booksellers  alone  excepted. 

Within  the  memorv  of  men  still  livinp^  it  was  not  a  difficult 
task  for  a  lawyer  in  active  practice  to  familiarize  himself  with  all 
the  leading  American  decisions.  How  is  it  now^?  Unless  his 
memorv  is  abnormallv  developed  he  cannot  retain  the  names  of 
the  reports  even,  much  less  their  contents.  There  are  State 
reports  of  assorted  varieties,  big  and  little,  district  reports,  and 
federal  reports.  The  surrogates'  courts  and  courts  of  the  larger 
cities  contribute  their  volumes,  while  an  innumerable  mass  of 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  publications  from  the  North-west, 
the  South-west,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Pacific  flutter  about  the 
head  of  the  bewildered  practitioner  in  a  confusion  of  legal  tongues 
— a  judicial  Babel.  The  result  is  that  in  this  multitude  of  au- 
thorities, both  luminous  and  fuliginous,  no  proposition,  however 
absurd,  is  required  to  stand  without  a])})arent  su])p<)i't.  The 
lawyer  of  the  present,  instead  of  basing  his  judgment  upon  broad 
general  principles  of  right,  is  too  apt  to  spend  his  time  and  waste 
his  faculties  in  delving  and  searching  among  the  yellow-covcrcd 
literature  of  a  pu})lif'  law  library  (no  one  but  a  Tuillionniro 
can  afTord  one  of  his  own)  for  some  case  simihir  to  the  one  in 
hand.  He  shrinks  into  a  mere  *' (le(!ision-in(lex  or  an  ('<  lio."  lie 
Ixjcomcs  a  jjaticnt  toil(;r  searching  for  the  tli reads  of  j)reee(lent  to 
twist  a  rope  with  which  to  strangh*  princij)h*.  ^IMien*  is  "aiilhoi-- 
ity  "  enough  at  j^rcscnt  t(j  last  witliout  addition  for  a  hiUKhcd 
vcarH. 

A  writer  who  took  the  pains  to  gather  the  statistics  asserts 
tliat  from  Dccrinber,  iHHf},  to  August,  IH^7 — a  period  of  eight 
inonthft — the  Supreme  (yourt  and  the  <'ourts  of  l;ist  resort  of  the 
various  St'ites  rendcTed  >S,o2rj  decisi(;ns,  in  most  (jf  vviii(;h  opinions 
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were  written.  This  for  a  part  of  a  year  and  a  part  only  of  the 
courts.  Is  it  surprising  that  this  deluge  of  reports  has  diluted 
legal  science  and  almost  swept  away  the  great  landmarks  of  the  law? 
The  American  wants  results,  not  reasons.  He  frequently  gets 
reasons  without  results,  No  other  country  can  in  this  respect 
compare  with  us  in  fecundity.  English  reports  are  comparatively 
few  and  English  judges  comparatively  brief.  The  writer  heard 
Lord  Coleridge  say  that  it  was  the  boast  of  one  of  the  most 
learned  jurists  who  ever  adorned  the  bench  of  England,  that  he 
never  kept  but  one  case  over  night,  and  in  that  one  he  rendered 
his  I'udo-ment  on  the  mornino-  foUowino^  the  trial.     In  the  French 

Jo  o  o 

Cour  de  Cassation  the  decisions  are  rendered  orally  immediately 
after  the  argument.  They  go  in  for  a  right  determination  in  each 
case,  and  are  not  hampered  by  what  they  may  have  said  in  a 
similar  cause  years  before.  The  only  way  to  stop  this  advancing 
flood  is  for  judges  to  write  less.  So  long  as  decisions  are  put  in 
23rintable  form,  some  one  will  be  found  to  publish  them.  If  the 
highest  and  ablest  court  in  the  land  should  set  the  example,  who 
would  complain?  The  change  in  procedure  might  excite  a  pass- 
ing: comment,  but  the  few  who  would  criticise  would  be  lost  in 
tlie  multitude  who  would  applaud. 

Unless  these  or  kindred  measures  are  adopted  the  court 
will  fall  hopelessly  behind.  Nothing  then  remains  but  some 
heroic,  and  probably  empirical,  remedy.  Some  measure  may 
be  adopted  as  a  last  recourse  which  will  destroy  the  court 
or  irretrievably  im])air  its  dignity  and  power.  To  increase  the 
present  number  of  its  members  and  split  the  court  into  sections 
would  be  a  grievous  error.  The  court  should  be  left  as  it  is,  the 
one  institution  in  the  country  to  which  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  bow  with  pride  akin  to  veneration.  If  the  present  exi- 
gency can  be  met  the  future  can  be  controHod.  The  existing 
system  lias  w^orked  well  for  nearly  a  hundred  years ;  let  it  alone. 
Give  the  justices  time  to  do  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Cease  to  vex  them  with  the  business  of  the  hnver  ct)urts.  Make 
them  appellate  judges  solely, 

•'And  all  is  miule  right  which  so  pu/zlos  us  l»ere." 

AlFKKD    (\)NK1JN(1    COXK. 
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It  is  not  verv  easv  to  over-estimate  the  extent  to  wliicli  the 
modem  mind  has  been  stirred  by  the  doctrines  popularly  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  the  late  Charles  Darwin.  There  is  no 
department  of  human  thought,  no  sphere  of  human  life,  in  which 
the  influence  of  what  is  called  the  evolutionary  philosophy  is  not 
felt.  I  say  advisedly,  "  what  is  called  ";  for  evolution  really  ex- 
hibits the  mode,  not  the  cause,  of  development,  and  its  ascer- 
tained facts  lend  themselves  to  various  interpretations.  When, 
however,  the  evolutionary  philosophy  is  spoken  of,  the  hypothesis 
of  the  universe  so  elaborately  formulated  by  Mr.  Spencer  is  very 
generally  meant.  It  is  this  hypotliesis  which  Professor  Huxley 
has  blessed  and  approved  as  the  "  only  complete  and  metliodical 
exposition  of  the  theory  of  evolution"  known  to  him,  "a  work 
that  should  be  carefully  studied  by  those  who  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  tendencies  of  scientific  thought."  This 
seems  to  be  fair  enougli.  No  one  can  deny  to  ^fr.  Spencer  the 
praise  of  method,  or,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  conipleteness;  and  un- 
questionably he  does  exhibit  clearly  the  tendencies  of  an  in- 
fluential school  of  contemporary  physicists.  His  "system  of 
philosophy  "  is  an  attemj^t  to  rebuild  the  edilice  of  human  knowl- 
edge on  the  one  foundation  of  evolution;  he  seeks  to  explain 
the  wondrous  All  by  his  one  law  of  "the  persistence  of  force." 
Well,  I,  for  my  jiart,  do  not  doubt  that  idl  future  theories  of  the 
universe  will  have  to  reckon  with  the  facts  so  industriously  col- 
lected by  Mr.  S])enccr,  and  with  the  sj)eculati()ns  into  wliicli  he 
lias  HO  ingeniously  fitted  tliem.  I  take  lejive  to  doubt,  liow(^ver, 
whether  the  reading  of  the  (io(;trine  of  evolution  of  which  he 
is  the  pre«acher  will  ultimately  bo  neeepted  as  the  true  one.  Tt 
a[)penrs  to  nie  too  narrow,  too  mechanical,  too  inadecjuate  to  life. 
Cornphite  Jis  it  may  be  in  itself,  it  leaves  out  of  sight  vast  ranges 
of  f}u;ts  not  less  but  far  more  ini|)f)rtant  than  those  with  which  it, 
deals.      It  does  not  comjiletely   harmonize  and   synthesizi;   the 
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totality  of  lininau  experience.  At  present,  however,  it  is  un- 
questionably a  most  potent  factor  ni  tlie  world's  thought. 

A  recent  writer  has  truly  observed :  ''In  England  and 
America  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  the  philosopher."  His  philoso- 
phy falls  in  with  the  general  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking races.  We  boast  ourselves  a  practical  people. 
For  abstract  speculation  we  have  little  taste.  In  every  depait- 
ment  of  intellectual  activity  this  is  so.  We  have  had  many  able 
lawyers,  but  no  great  jurisprudents ;  many  eminent  physicians, 
but  no  founders  of  new  medical  schools ;  many  excellent  clergy- 
men, but  no  masters  of  theological  speculation,  or  even  of 
biblical  exegesis.  We  dwell,  and  we  are  proud  of  it,  in  the 
relative,  the  phenomenal,  the  concrete.  The  absolute,  the  nou- 
menal,  the  abstract  we  relegate  to  those  whom  we  contemptu- 
ously characterize  as  transcendental ists,  doctrinaires^  dreamers. 
We  like  to  go  by  the  facts.  We  leave  it  to  German  and  French 
professors  to  give  to  those  "airy  nothings,"  as  we  esteem  them, 
which  they  call  ideas,  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

Nothing  could  be  less  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  meta- 
physics than  this  national  temper.  For  the  object  of  metaphysics, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  that  very  absolute  from  Avhich 
the  English  mind  turns  away.  Hence  it  welcomes  a  philosophy 
which,  like  Islv.  Spencer's,  is  avowedly  a  philosophy  of  relativity. 
He  labels  the  absolute  "  unknowable."  He  restricts  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  relations  between  relations.  He  follows  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  the  experimental  sciences.  He  puts  aside  the 
inquiry  into  final  causes  and  substances  and  the  nature  of  things, 
and  bids  us  confine  our  attention  to  plienomena.  He  disclaims 
the  name  of  materialist,  and  I  certainly  have  no  wish  to  impose 
it  upon  him.  But  in  good  logic  the  outcome  of  his  teaching 
regarding  the  relativity  of  knowledge  and  the  persistence  of  force, 
is  the  doctrine  of  self-existing  matter.  Indeed,  he  tells  us  in 
terms,  in  a  well-known  passage  in  his  "  p]ssays  ": 

"The  proposition  that  an  originating;"  niiiul  is  the  cause  of  evoUition  is 
a  proposition  that  can  be  entcitained  only  so  long  as  no  attenjpt  is  nuule 
to  unite  in  thought  the  two  terms  in  the  alleg"eil  relation." 

Take  away  th(i  unknowable,  and  Mr.  Sp(MU't'r's  doctrine  is 
])rnctic;illv   materialism,  and    that   of   a   wvy   crude    kind.      And 
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what  difierence  can  the  unknowable  make  to  the  mass  of  men? 
I  am  far  from  denying  that  to  Mr.  Spencer  himself  and  his 
more  cultivated  disciples,  it  may  make  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence to  be  able  to  turn  from  his  speculative  physics  to  worship 
in  silence  they  know  not  what.  But  systems  of  philosophy 
gradually  penetrate  the  general  mind,  and  exercise  influence  over 
the  vast  mass  of  men,  who  are  not  subtle  and  refined.  And 
assuredly  the  portion  of  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy  which  will  be 
most  widely  received  and  believed  is  not  his  doctrine  of  the 
unknowable.  ''Parson,  this  is  no  time  for  conundrums,"  said 
the  wounded  Confederate  soldier  to  the  minister  of  relis^ion  Avho 
inquired,  '*Do  you  believe  in  God?  "  The  vast  majority  of  the 
combatants  in  the  battle  of  life  will  assuredly  treat  Mr.  Spencer's 
unknowable  as  a  conundrum,  and  will  give  it  up.  For  them 
his  teaching  will  assume  the  form  of  a  crude  disbelief  in  what- 
ever lies  out  of  the  senses'  grasp.  He  calls  his  system  "  trans- 
figured realism."  But  the  multitude  are  and  ever  must  be  ndice 
realists.  I  feel  very  sure  that  the  practical  effect  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
philosophy  has  been  to  promote  the  elevation  of  materialism  into 
the  reigning  creed  of  the  day  in  the  English-speaking  races. 

There  are  those  of  my  critics  who  lose  patience  with  me  when 
I  sj)eak  of  materialism  in  this  way.  But  the  more  closely  I  ex- 
amine the  intellectual  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  world,  the 
more  clearly  does  it  seem  to  me  that  the  great  issue  is  between  a 
conception  (jf  life  Vjased  wholly  on  the  senses  and  a  conception 
based  on  reason,  intellect,  spirit.     T  have  elsewhere  said: 

"All  syHterriH  of  philosophy  may  h»!  nKliiced  Ui  two  ^rout  classes. 
Everything  tlfjponds  upon  th<>  point  of  (l««parture.  The  recognition  of  the 
conHfiousn«*SH  of  tho  E[)o  hy  itself,  or  the  non-recoj^nition — there  isthnrad- 
ical  (iiiren*n(;*'.  There  is  ;i  wljole  nnivensi;  i>ctween  th<;  system  whi<h  starts 
from  the  soul  as  the  true  K<jo,  the  form  of  the  body,  anil  the  philos()|)hy 
which  stiirts  from  the  physical  organi.sm."* 

When  T  sjK'ak  of  the  materialism  of  Mr.  Spencer's  philosopliv, 
I  u.s(;  the  word,  nr)t  as  a  term  of  vitujHTation,  l)ut  njerciy  for 
want  of  a  better  to  expr(,'ss  my  meaning.  Of  course;  then^  is 
inat/Tialisrn  and  matorialisni.  TIm-H'  is  the  materialism  of  La 
Mettric;  witli  his  "/>  //om?//^  Miulnin^'^  ;in<l  the;  niatci-ialism  of  Mi*. 
SjKjncer  with  his  unknowable  in  the  })ackgroMiid.  And  l)etwccn 
♦"Chapters  in  European  History,"  Vol.  II.,  p.   \m. 
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these  two  there  are  many  gradations.  So  it  is  with  the  opposed 
doetrine.  Who  shall  reckon  the  varieties  which  lie  between  the 
purely  subjective  idealism,  so  noble  and  poetical,  of  Berkeley, 
''moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized  "  of  spirit  and  mere  ideas, 
and  the  absolute  idealism  of  Hegel,  cold,  hard,  and  lustrous  as 
a  palace  of  ice?  Moreover,  it  is  quite  possible  that  both  doctrines 
may  be  held  by  one  and  the  same  person.  Mr.  Spencer,  for  ex- 
ample— althpugh,  as  Professor  Green  has  pointed  out,  his  con- 
ception of  idealism  seems  to  be  pretty  much  that  which  a  raw 
undergraduate  might  form — not  unfrequently  teaches  it  in  com- 
plete unconsciousness,  apparently,  that  he  is  doing  anything  of 
the  kind.  So,  too,  Professor  Huxley,  who  is  said — I  know  not 
whether  truly  or  not — to  have  once  laughingly  observed,  '"  I  am 
a  materialist  before  dinner  and  an  idealist  afterward."  Certainly 
in  the  writings  of  this  eminent  man  there  are  passages  of  strictly 
idealistic  meaning.    Thus,  in  one  of  his  "  Lay  Sermons,"  he  says : 

"  It  is  an  indisputable  truth  that  what  we  call  the  material  world  is  only 
known  to  us  under  the  forms  of  the  ideal  world  :  our  knowledge  of  the  soul 
IS  more  intimate  and  certain  than  our  knowledge  of  the  body." 

But  in  another  of  these  Sermons  he  asserts : 

''The  progress  of  science  means  the  extension  of  the  province  of  what 
we  call  matter  and  causation,  and  the  concomitant  gradual  banishment  from 
all  regions  of  human  thought  of  what  we  call  spirit  and  spontaneity." 

This  certainly  seems  to  me  pure  materialism.  Professor  Hux- 
ley objects  to  being  called  a  materialist.  In  controversy  with 
myself  a  short  time  ago,  he  protested  that  if  he  "  may  trust  his 
own  knowledge  of  his  own  thoughts,"  this  is  "an  error  of  the 
first  magnitude."  Of  course  I  accept  unhesitatingly  Professor 
Huxley's  own  account  of  his  own  thoughts.  But  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion — and  my  opinion  rests  upon  facts  within  my  own 
knowledge,  only  too  numerous  and  too  cogent — that  the  practical 
issue  of  his  teaching  is  materialism;  that  he  is,  in  truth,  among 
the  most  successful  of  its  preachers.  In  another  of  his  Sermons 
he  proposes  to  lead  his  hearers  "tlirough  the  territory  of  vital 
phenomena  to  the  materialistic  slough,  and  then  to  point  to  the 
path  of  extrication."  But  I  am  sure  that  the  vast  majority  of 
his  readers  never  find  that  ])ath.  From  the  materialistic  slough 
they  never  emerge.     Tiiey  carry  away  from  his  writings  tlie  eon- 
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viction  that  matter  gives  rise  to  mind  by  a  process  of  natural 
causation,  in  which  the  series  of  causes  and  effects  is  unbroken ; 
in  other  words,  where  there  are  physical  causes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  chain  and  mental  effects  at  the  end  of  it.  The  practical 
outcome  of  his  writings,  as  of  Mr.  Spencer's,  is  materialism. 

Now  this  way  of  thinking  appears  to  me  directly  hostile  to 
what  I  must  account  a  most  precious  element  in  our  modern 
civilization — I  mean  the  tendency  to  look  within  and  to  seek 
there  the  source  of  our  conceptions,  our  decisions.  This  is,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  a  root  idea  of  Christianity,  underlying  its  theol-. 
ogy,  its  ethics,  its  philosophy.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  bound 
up  with  Christianity.  In  these  latter  days  its  most  distinguished 
preacher  has  been  the  illustrious  Kant.  The  contrary  doctrine 
sets  out  with  the  conviction  that  the  thoughts  and  wills  of  men 
are  purely  the  effect  of  forces  inherent  in  external  things,  of  which 
the  true  account  is  [>ti  rri  rA-^ra^  which  are  ever  changing  and 
" are  essentially  constituted  by  the  sum  of  tlieir  relations" — a 
somewhat  absurd  plirase,  I  may  observe,  for  how  can  relation  be 
e.s.sence?  It  is  like  saying  that  the  outside  is  the  inside.  The 
correlations  of  things  and  forces  in  their  varying  modes  is  the 
theme  of  the  new  pliilosophy,  the  newness  of  which  indeed  is 
only  relative,  for  it  is  at  the  least  as  ancient  as  the  atomistic 
theory  of  Democritus.  It  denies  the  absolute,  or,  what  in  ])rac- 
tice  comes  to  the  same  thing,  relegates  it  to  the  domain  of  the 
unknowable.  But  that  old  pliilosophy  which  has  hitherto  dom- 
inated our  civilization  reposes  upon  the  idea  of  the  absolute — the 
aVjsolute  within  u.s  and  the  absolute  without  us.  "  What  we  call 
the  -fij/o,"  the  new  philosophy  tells  us,  "is  merely  a  succession  of 
states  of  con.sciousness."     "  No,"  answers  the  old, 

**  *  We  all  aro  chan^od  by  still  degrees, 
All  but  the  basis  of  the  soul.' 

That  abides.  Arid  the  supreme  reality,  with  wliifh  wc  have  to 
do,  abides  also;  in  it  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  r)f  turn- 
ing. There  is  the  category  of  being  as  well  as  the  category  of 
becoming."  That  is  the  old-world  view,  which  the;  })liilosoj)hy 
of  evolution,  fis  pro|)Ound('d  by  Mr.  Spencer,  Is  attempting  to 
8U[)erHerle.     And  this  new  philosophy  is  gradually  instilling  its(ilf 

into  our  praetical    life,  our  daily   habits  of   thought  and  H])eech> 
40 
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our  methods  of  viewing  all  things.  I  am  writing  as  a  moralist, 
and  intend  to  keep  altogether  outside  of  the  sphere  of  theology. 
It  seems  to  me  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  the  two  spheres 
distinct.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  well- 
founded  when  he  tells  us  in  his  "  First  Principles  "  :  "  The  moral 
code  is,  in  all  cases,  a  supplementary  growth  to  a  religious  creed." 
Ethics  does  not  found  itself  upon  a  divine  command,  but  upon  a 
natural  and  permanent  revelation  of  the  human  reason.  The  moral 
law,  which  is  the  indefeasible  rule  of  right  and  wrong,  existed 
before  the  ephemeral  race  of  man  was  evolved  upon  the  earth, 
and  will  exist  after  our  globe  shall  have  ceased  to  be  the  abode  of 
human  life.  Wholly  independent  of  empirical  deductions,  and 
immutably  true,  it  is,  as  the  tragic  poet  speaks,  "  from  everlasting 
and  no  one  knows  its  birthplace."  It  is  binding,  absolutely  bind- 
ing, upon  us  as  upon  the  totality  of  existence. 

Of  course  to  the  vast  majority  of  men,  religions  are  the  only 
philosophies,  and  ethical  notions  present  themselves  in  the  guise 
of  divine  commands,  enforced  by  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
appealing  to  sensuous  conceptions.  But,  in  a  true  sense,  morality 
is  independent  and  would  subsist  though  churches,  sacred  books, 
and  hierarchies  were  swept  into  oblivion.  The  theistic  idea  is 
not  the  starting-point,  but  the  goal  of  the  moral  law.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  true  teaching  of  Kant,  the  concept  of  duty 
reached  in  the  depths  of  the  human  consciousness  implies  the 
notion  of  a  supremely  just  judge,  to  whom  we  have  to  give  ac- 
count. The  right  order  is  to  ground  our  religion  on  our  ethical 
principles,  absolute  and  eternal ;  not  our  ethical  principles  on 
our  religion.  But  for  these  principles  the  new  philosophy  sub- 
stitutes the  shibboleths  of  a  sect.  Its  moralitv  is  not  absolute 
but  relative.  It  excludes  all  immutable  morality  and  allows  to 
man  no  inviolable  rights  entitled  to  respect  seinper^  xihique,  et  ah 
omnibus.  Thus,  Professor  Huxley  expressly  grounds  the  new 
ethics  upon  "  the  laws  of  comfort  " : 

**  I  say  that  natural  science,  in  desirinprto  ascertain  the  laws  of  comfort, 
has  been  driven  to  discover  the  laws  of  conduct,  and  to  lay  the  foumlatiou 
of  a  new  morality."  * 

Mr.  Spencer's  ultimate  test  of  right  and  wrong  is  "  agroeablo 

*♦*  Lay  Sermons,"  \^.  11. 
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feeling."  For  liim,  virtues  are  founded  upon  expediencj^;  not 
indeed  upon  a  direct  calculation  of  what  is  expedient,  but  upon 
the  registration  of  it  in  the  human  organism.  But  if  morality  is 
not  a  formal  law,  absolute  as  are  the  laws  of  mathematics,  trans- 
cending all  persons  and  all  conditions,  and  sovereignly  obligatory 
upon  all,  without  regard  to  its  consequences  and  without  refer- 
ence to  any  personal  end — if,  I  say,  it  is  not  all  this,  it  is  noth- 
ing. And  as  I  look  around  the  world  I  find  only  too  abundant 
evidence  how  fast  it  is  becoming  nothing  in  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant provinces  of  man's  activity,  through  the  debased  concep- 
tion of  it  which  the  new  philosophy  has  diffused.  I  have  not 
now  in  view  individual  deflections  from  the  moral  code.  Whether 
those  deflections  are  more  or  less  numerous  at  one  time  than 
another,  is  a  question  of  comparatively  small  importance,  if  the 
idea  upon  which  this  code  rests  is  generally  acknowledged  and 
revered ;  for  then  there  is  always  left  a  principle  of  recovery. 
But  if  that  idea  falls  into  discredit,  and  loses  its  hold  upon  the 
popular  mind,  the  civilization  based  upon  it  is  certainly  doomed. 
Kant,  if  I  may  again  quote  him — and  assuredly  I  may,  for  he,  of 
all  the  teachers  of  our  age,  has  a  right  to  be  heard  in  this  con- 
nection— Kant  speaks  in  a  famous  passage  of  "  the  wonderful 
idea  of  duty,  self-sustained  in  the  soul  by  its  own  bare  law,  and 
ever  compelling  respect,  if  not  always  securing  obedience."  But 
this  respect  must  vanish — and  vanishing  it  is — when  duty  is  ac- 
counted merely  the  fashion  of  ap])rehending  that  "adjustment  of 
external  relations  to  internal  relations"  called  life;  when  the 
categorical  imperative  is  explained  by  inbred  selfishness  jdiis 
the  fear  of  the  constiible;  when  comfort  or  agreeable  feeling 
is  exhibit^id  as  the  ultimate  rule  of  ethics.  The  phil<)S()j)hy  of 
relativity  empties  truth  of  its  old  meaning.  And  in  every  de- 
j)artment  of  human  activity  I  noU;  the  invalidation  of  the  moral 
idea  as  this  philoso])hy  wins  its  way  into  j)o])ular  a(;(u;ptation. 
Everywhere  I  discern  tokens  of  tlu;  lowering  of  the  ctliical 
Ht'indard.  T  find  them  in  art.  I  lind  them  in  journalism.  T  rin<l 
tlicm  in  politics.  I  find  them  in  the;  vi(?w  commonly  taken  of 
that  penal  law  whicth  is,  in  a  true;  sen.se,  the  bond  of  civil  society. 
I  j»ropose  U)  consitler  these  several  subjects  in  future  numbers  of 
this  review. 

\V.  S.  I.ii.i.v. 
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The  population  of  the  United  States  is  made  up,  mainly,  of 
two  races  of  men,  the  Caucasian  and  the  African,  more  than 
one-seventh  being  of  the  latter.  In  thirteen  contiguous  States 
nearly  -10  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Negroes.  In  three 
States  the  Negroes  outnumber  the  whites.  In  all  political 
matters  the  law  declares  these  races  to  be  equal,  and  secures 
to  men  of  each  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of 
citizenship  that  belong  to  men  of  the  other.  In  the  relations 
of  these  races,  so  different  from  each  other  in  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  characteristics,  is  the  "Negro  question,"  which  is 
now  receiving,  and  will  hereafter  demand  in  greater  degree,  the 
most  serious  consideration  of  thinking  men  of  every  class  and  of 
all  sections  of  the  country.  In  its  calm,  considerate,  and  coura- 
geous treatment  from  time  to  time  as  it  presents  itself  for  action 
is  involved  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  both  races,  and  no 
one  who  rightly  estimates  its  difficulties  and  importance  will  ap- 
proach a  discussion  of  it  in  any  prejudiced  or  partisan  temper. 
For  twenty  years  politicians  have  been  playing  with  it  as  children 
with  fire,  gaining  nothing  themselves  and  aggravating  a  situation 
fraught  with  danger  from  the  beginning.  There  are  indications 
that  its  gravity  is  now  impressing  itself  on  the  minds  of  men  of 
broad  views  and  serious  purpose,  who  begin  to  realize  that  much 
more  is  at  stake  than  the  gain  or  loss  of  the  doubtful  political 
advantages  of  inconsequential  party  conflicts,  and  who  manifest  a 
disposition  to  study  and  investigate  it  in  a  fearless,  earnest,  and 
patriotic  spirit.  In  any  honest  consideration  of  this  question  one 
must  confront  unj)leasant  facts  at  the  very  outset,  and  these  will 
multiply  as  in(|uiry  progresses. 

It  is  a  question  of  race  conflict.  In  whatever  connection  it  is 
considered,  whether  in  church  or  social  relations,  in  business, 
professional,  or  industrial  employments,  or  in  ])olitics,  it  is  a 
matter  of  race.     Every  result  that  we  have  reached,  or  that  we 
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can  reacli,  whether  it  has  been  worked  out  by  the  Negroes  in  their 
natural  progress,  or  by  the  whites  in  their  endeavors  to  elevate 
the  Negroes,  is  a  consequence  of  race  conflict.  Neither  race  is 
responsible  for  the  conditions  that  make  this  conflict  instinctive 
and  irreconcilable,  and  neither  can  avoid  the  issue  or  its  conse- 
quences under  the  circumstances  in  which  both  are  placed. 

These  races,  brought  together  here  on  terms  of  political 
equality,  are  not  equal  or  homogeneous.  Their  amalgamation  is 
impossible,  because  it  is  forbidden  by  the  instincts  of  both.  The 
whites  of  the  United  States  have  been  remarkably  firm  and  per- 
sistent in  their  insistence  upon  the  maintenance  of  race  distinc- 
tions in  everything  that  relates  to  social  existence  and  progress, 
and  the  Negroes  have  as  distinctly  shown  their  aversion  to  any 
relaxation  of  race  ties  and  exclusiveness.  The  aversion  is  mutual, 
and,  in  a  general  sense,  fixed. 

Our  native  Indians  are  a  strong  race,  mentally  and  physically. 
Many  examples  of  the  liighest  ability  in  military  and  civil  gov- 
ernment have  been  furnished  in  the  history  of  the  tribes  of  In- 
dians. With  unquestioned  capacity  for  the  highest  attainment  in 
civil  government,  they  have  rejected,  practically,  every  effort  we 
have  made  to  incorporate  and  identify  them  witli  our  civil  pol- 
ity. The  pride  of  race,  attachment  to  tribal  relations,  the  ties  of 
kindred,  and  the  craving  for  the  j)owers  of  independent  self-gov- 
ernment have  caused  them  to  refuse  our  most  sincere  endeavors 
to  raise  them  to  the  j)lanc  of  our  civilization.  The  ])ride  of 
race  has  always  lived  in  every  Indian's  blood,  and  is  now  the 
only  remaining  element  of  his  former  power.  Intermarriage 
with  Indians  has  not  been  regarded  by  the  whites  as  in  deroga- 
tion of  race,  nor  is  amalgamation  of  tho  races  forbidth^i  by  any 
recognizf'd  natural  law,  or  made  impossible  by  any  distinct  and 
admitted  aversion;  but  even  with  this  advantage,  very  litth;  im- 
pression hits  })een  made  on  the  Imlians  toward  in(lu(ting  them  to 
any  relaxation  of  their  j)ri(le  of  race  in  social  or  governmental 
affairs.  They  remain  unaffected  by  the  relaticnis  and  intercourse 
of  centuries,  at  enmity  with  our  civilization,  and  in  conflict  with 
the  wliites.  Kace  aversion,  ainounting  to  iiatriMl,  exists  also 
}>etween  the  whit<;H  and  tli<.'  C'liinese.  J(ecent  legislation  in  C\)n- 
grcHS  proves  this,   if  proof  were  neede<l.     Betw(!en  these  inferior 
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races,  also,  tlie  division  is  as  marlvcd  and  the  repulsion  as  decided 
as  it  is  between  either  of  them  and  the  whites. 

Between  the  African  and  the  white  race  the  bar  to  union  is 
still  more  absolute.  To  remove  it,  if  it  could  be  removed,  would 
be  to  lower  the  whites  to  the  level  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
social  condition  of  the  Negroes.  It  would  be  to  destroy  the  white 
race.  One  drop  of  Negro  blood  known  to  exist  in  the  veins  of 
a  woman  in  this  country  draws  her  down  to  the  social  status  of 
the  Negro,  and  impresses  upon  her  whole  life  the  stamp  of  the 
fateful  Negro  caste,  though  she  may  rival  the  Easter  lily  in  the 
whiteness  of  her  skin.  The  Negroes,  though  they  may  accept 
almost  any  form  of  association  with  the  whites,  are  never  satis- 
fied with  any  admixture  of  the  blood  of  the  races.  It  relaxes  the 
hold  of  their  own  race  upon  their  affections.  Negroes  of  mixed 
blood  are  inferior  among  the  race  to  which  they  belong. 

It  is  irrational  to  attribute  these  race  antipathies  and  aver- 
sions to  the  laws  of  this  country  or  to  anything  in  the  manner  of 
their  administration  and  enforcement.  They  rest  upon  founda- 
tions that  men  have  not  built,  and  are  supported  by  ordinances 
that  human  power  can  neither  enact  nor  amend  nor  repeal.  After 
we  have  done  all  that  we  can  to  abolish  or  to  neutralize  these 
race  distinctions  and  the  feelings  that  grow  out  of  them — attempt- 
ing to  set  aside  the  eternal  laws  of  nature — we  shall  find  that 
we  have  only  marked  more  plainly  the  differences  between  the 
races,  and  that  we  have  rooted  race  prejudices  more  deeply  in 
the  hearts  of  the  inferior  races  and  the  whites,  .at  least  so  far  as 
the  Chinese  and  Negroes  are  concerned.  The  Negro  question 
is  not,  therefore,  a  southern  question,  but  a  race  question,  that 
appears  in  every  phase  of  human  existence  as  distinctly  in  tlie 
North,  wherever  a  considerable  number  of  Negroes  is  found,  as 
in  the  South. 

The  personal  relations  between  the  Negroes  and  the  white 
people  are  more  friendly  in  the  South  than  in  the  Nc^rth,  because 
in  the  South  they  are  based  upon  the  recognition,  by  botli  races, 
of  the  leadership  and  superiority  of  tlie  white  race.  This  recog- 
nition of  a  natund  and  obvious  fact  is  not  (^tlensive  to  the 
Negroes,  and  the  relatione  that  accord  with  it  are  not  constrained 
or  disagreeable  to  either  race. 
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Tlie  southern  white  man,  from  long  association  with  the 
Kegroes  as  a  dependent  and  inferior  race,  can  afford  to  indulge 
for  them  an  honest  and  cordial  regard ;  while  the  white  man  in 
the  Xorth  feels  that,  in  any  exhibition  of  regard  for  the  Negro, 
he  is  sacrificing  the  dignity  of  his  race  and  making  a  personal 
condescension.  He  is  willing  to  punish  himself  with  a  certain 
self-abasement  to  prove  to  the  Negro  that  he  is  no  more  than  his 
equal,  while  the  Negro  is  compelled  to  lower  his  opinion  of  the 
white  man  in  order  to  believe  what  he  says. 

If  these  race  instincts  and  proclivities  are  wrong,  and  ap- 
peal to  humanity  for  their  correction,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  within  the  domain  of  the  legisla- 
tive power,  either  State  or  federal.  As  our  Constitution  care- 
fully reserves  the  settlement  of  all  religious  and  social  questions 
within  the  great  mass  of  powers  that  were  never  surrendered  to 
any  government,  but  were  retained  by  the  people,  we  must  look 
to  tho.se  i)owers  and  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  people,  through 
the  ordinances  of  public  opinion,  for  the  safe  and  final  settle- 
ment of  race  questions  in  our  country.  The  most  serious  and 
important  questions  connected  with  the  African  race  will  be  set- 
tled in  the  "  high  chancery "  of  puVjlic  opinion.  When  we 
come  to  make  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  political  })owers 
accorded  to  the  African  race,  this  iinj)ortiint  factor — public  opin- 
ion— cannot  be  disregarded.  Without  its  support  such  laws  will 
fail  of  their  purpose,  however  they  may  be  su.staiiied  by  force. 
Public  opinion,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  will  ultimately 
neutralize  stiitutes  that  violate  the   instincts  of  the  white  race. 

The  13th,  14th,  and  15th  Amendnients  of  the  Constitution 
of  the; United  St^itcs  placed  the  entire  Negro  jK)])ulati<)n,  in  the 
States,  in  their  basis  of  national  rcprescMitatiori.  ^riiey  also  gave 
to  the  Negroes  entitled  to  vote  under  the  perniission  of  Stjite  laws, 
a  guarantee  that  such  penni.ssion  should  not  he;  withheld  by  the 
States  "on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude." Kach  of  the  States  confernMl  uj)on  Negro  men  of  a  certain 
age  the  privilege  of  voting.  The  Negroes  thus  enfranehis(Ml 
were  selected  and  set  apart  by  tlu;  St'ite  laws  jls  voters,  without 
any  p^^rsonal  seleetirm  })a.sed  on  merit  or  eapaeity,  and  wen;  in- 
dued with  |>ower  to  influence  the  destiny  of   the  wIkjIu  cijuntry 
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through  their  votes.  This  is  the  extent  to  which  this  subject  was 
pushed  by  the  law-making  power.  As  this  privilege  of  voting 
was  the  only  political  power  that  was  conferred  upon  any  class  of 
Negroes  under  these  laws,  that  is  the  only  point  at  which  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  country  can  be  exercised  rightfully 
in  favor  of  the  Negroes  as  a  race  or  class  of  people. 

The  personal  rights  of  the  people  of  all  races  and  classes  are 
secured  alike  under  our  Constitution  and  laws,  but  a  designated 
class  of  the  Negro  race  is  the  only  class  of  that  race  in  whose 
favor  there  is  any  pretense  of  the  existence  of  any  special  power 
or  duty  of  legislation.  The  political  privilege  given  to  this 
limited  number  of  Negroes  contains  the  whole  subject  upon 
which  Congress  could  legislate,  if  it  has  any  power  to  regulate 
the  voting  of  Negroes  or  white  people  in  the  States.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  safety  of  the  Negro  race  is  not  involved  in  this 
controversy,  unless  we  insist  that  Negro  voters  alone  can  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  Negro  race.  The  Negro  question  relates 
only  to  the  political  power  of  those  Negroes  who  have  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  under  the  State  laws.  They  constitute  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  Negro  population.  The  other  four-fifths  are  no  more 
interested  personally  in  preserving  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of 
the  Negro  voter  than  are  so  many  white  people.  With  one- 
fifth  it  is  a  privilege ;  with  the  remaining  four-fifths  it  is  only  a 
sentiment,  or  question  of  race. 

The  States  have  the  exclusive  right  to  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters.  They  are  prohibited  from  giving  any  preference 
to  a  white  voter  over  a  Negro  voter,  but  tliey  may  give  such 
preference  to  the  white  voter  over  the  Indian  or  Chinaman,  even 
if  he  is  a  citizen.  Without  the  assistance  of  the  laws  of  the  States, 
respectively,  the  right  of  suffrage  could  not  be  completely  exer- 
cised. If  we  grant,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  Congress 
may  legislate  in  favor  of  the  right  of  the  Negro  to  vote  in  cer- 
tain elections,  still  the  siip})()rt  of  the  people  is  as  much  needed  to 
enforce  that  legislation  as  if  it  were  a  law  of  the  State.  AVithout 
this  sustaining  sentiment  any  law  will  fail.  Coercion  may,  for 
a  time,  repress  the  practical  expression  of  ]>ublic  sentiment,  but 
such  {H'essure  must  ultimately  cease.  However  great  it  may  be, 
it  will  only  intensify  o})})ositi()n  to  laws  that  are  in  lu>stility  to 
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the  settled  convictions  of  the  white  race  in  this  country.  The 
reaction  of  public  opinion  against  such  laws  usually  results  in 
thoroughly  removing  the  subject  from  further  controversy.  It  is 
certain  that  no  law  can  long  be  enforced  among  a  people  as  free 
as  ours  when  their  opposition  to  it  is  sincere.  This  is  especially 
true  when  such  laws  demand  the  humiliation  of  the  white  race, 
or  the  admission  of  the  Negroes  to  a  dangerous  participation,  as  a 
race,  in  the  afiairs  of  our  government. 

Each  voter  in  this  country  represents  a  group  of  five  persons, 
including  himself.  In  his  selection  as  the  trustee  of  such  power, 
the  law  alone  speaks.  Nobody  selects  him ;  in  many  instances 
nobody  would  select  him  as  a  representative,  and  he  is  not  in  the 
least  responsible  to  those  he  represents  for  his  opinions  or  con- 
duct. The  remaining  four  persons  of  the  group,  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  voting,  have  no  sort  of  control  over  their  repre- 
sentative, except  through  the  influence  of  public  opinion.  This 
is  therefore  the  only  check  upon  the  representative  voters,  who 
are  otherwise  more  autocratic  in  their  powers  tlian  any  other  class 
of  men  in  the  world.  In  the  States  of  this  Union,  13,000,000  of 
men  rule  65,000,000  of  people  in  everything  that  relates  to  the 
making  of  laws  and  the  choice  of  all  the  ofHcers  concerned  in 
government,  whether  civil  or  military.  If  we  could  silence  the 
press  and  repress  the  utterances  of  the  people,  leaving  the  con- 
trol of  our  destiny  solely  to  the  uninstruct(Ml  and  unrestrained 
will  of  the  voting  cla.s.s,  our  liberties  would  perish  in  the  hands 
of  our  guardians,  created  by  law;  and  "the  ]>('()ple,"  who  are 
the  natural  guardians  of  the  country,  would  find  no  moans 
through  which  to  exert  the  ])owers  rosorvcd  to  them  in  the  Con- 
stitution. I^ublic  opinion  is,  at  last,  the  nii;i;hti('st  agency  in  free 
self-govenimcnt,  and  it  will  ultimately  dispose  of  the  Negro 
question  according  to  the  enlightcncMl  judgment  and  the  will  of 
the  white  race  in  the   United  States. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  bring  ab<;ut  a  general  in- 
fusion of  the  blood  of  the  Nogro  race  into  that  of  the  whit<^  race, 
and  with  this  infusion  to  Africanizes  our  j)eople  in  their  social  in- 
stincts anrl  in  their  ideas  of  goveniment.  ^JMn;  common  law  of 
Afri(;a,  whic;h  is  slavery,  cannot  ])e  substitutctl  in  the  United 
States  for  the  coninion  law  of  England,  which  is  liberty,  :iii<l  which 
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is  to  us  as  much  an  inheritance  as  slavery  is  to  the  African  race. 
Public  opinion  will  never  sanction  so  radical  a  change  in  the 
condition  and  relations  of  these  races  in  this  country,  and  all  the 
laws,  of  whatever  dignity,  that  look  in  that  direction  will  fail  of 
their  purpose.  The  votes  of  the  Negroes  will  be  arrayed  in  con- 
stant opposition  to  this  sentiment  and  resolution  of  the  white 
race,  but  they  will  never  reverse  this  current  of  public  opinion. 
They  will  only  increase  and  strengthen  it. 

The  laws  that  give  the  ballot  to  one-fifth  of  the  Negro  race 
appeal  to  the  race  prejudice  which  incites  them  to  persistent  effort 
to  accomplish  the  impossible  result  of  race  equality.  "  Equal- 
ity before  the  law  "  is  the  phrase  in  which  this  demand  is  ex- 
pressed, but  this  condition  is  impossible  without  equality  in  the 
opinion  and  conscience  of  the  white  race.  The  question  is  the 
same  in  every  State,  North  or  South,  where  any  considerable  body 
of  Negroes  is  found,  and  the  decree  of  public  opinion  is  the  same. 

The  Negroes  are  no  more  capable  than  we  are  of  setting  aside 
the  natural  influence  of  race.  The  honest  Negro  will  vote  with 
his  race  at  every  opportunity,  just  as  the  honest  white  man  will 
vote  with  his.  Every  sentiment  and  affection  of  the  human  heart 
is  engaged  in  behalf  of  the  race  to  which  the  voter  belongs.  It 
is  impossible  that  any  man  can  vote  impartially  when  a  question 
is  presented  in  which  his  race  is  believed  to  be  vitally  con- 
cerned, and  it  is  folly  to  expect  such  a  vote.  The  sentiment  or 
public  opinion  of  his  race  will  control  him  beyond  his  power  of 
resistance.  Education,  refinement,  wealth,  and  the  consciousness 
of  personal  merit  add  a  stronger  jealousy  to  the  power  of  race,  and 
continually  widen  the  separation  between  the  white  and  Negro 
races.  This  effect  is  more  decided  with  the  Negro  than  it  is  with 
the  white  race.  It  has  increased  every  day  since  the  Negroes  were 
emancipated.  They  demand,  with  greater  earnestness  than  ever 
before,  that  tlieir  representatives  shall  be  Negroes,  and  not  white 
men.  No  solidity  of  political  affiliation  can  resist  this  burn^wing 
suspicion  of  the  Negro  race  that  a  white  man  is  the  natunil 
enemy  of  the  Negro  power  in  government. 

We  have  not  accomplislied  any  good  to  either  race  by  con- 
ferring upon  1,500,000  Negroes  the  privilege  of  vt)ting.  Its 
effect  is  only  to  neutralize  the  same  niiiuber  of  \vhitt>  votes  that 
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would  otherwise  be  cast  with  reference  to  tlie  general  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  It  is  needless  to  recall  the  history  of 
the  race  contests  that  have  pervaded  the  ballot-box  under  this 
mistaken  policy.  The  facts  are  present,  in  every  election,  to 
establish  the  existence  of  this  national  misfortune.  Unless  the 
voter  can  sink  his  race  proclivities  and  aversions  in  his  sense  of 
duty  to  his  country,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  endeavor  to  compel  by 
law  the  harmonious  action  of  the  white  and  Kegro  races,  either 
in  voting  or  in  conducting  the  government.  This  impossible 
condition  is  hidden  in  the  core  of  the  Negro  question,  and 
neither  law-makers,  judges,  nor  executive  officers  can  remove  it. 

Whether  the  aversion  and  inconofruity  of  the  races  is  the  result 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States  or  of  slavery  in  Africa,  whether 
it  dates  back  two  centuries  or  ten,  it  is  fixed  and  irreconcilable. 
No  human  law  created  this  condition  and  none  can  destroy  it. 
All  the  laws  we  can  enact  of  a  coercive  or  compulsory  character 
will  only  intensify  this  aversion.  They  will  only  force  the  races 
wider  apart  the  more  we  attempt  to  compel  their  accord,  or  their 
union  into  a  homogeneous  society  or  into  political  fellowship. 

As  to  the  domination  of  the  Negro  race  in  the  government  of 
any  State  of  this  Union,  the  American  people  have  already  de- 
creed that  it  is  impossible.  As  to  the  control  of  the  government 
of  any  State  by  a  few  self-seeking  white  men,  su})ported  by  the 
votes  of  the  Negroes  as  a  class,  acting,  as  they  would  do,  u])()n 
their  race  instincts  and  aversions,  the  impracticability  of  such  a 
plan  has  already  been  demonstrated.  That  cxpcriincuit  has  cost 
the  country  Ux)  dearly  to  admit  of  its  l)eing  tried  again.  AVe 
may  take  the  history  of  the  Negro  in  politics  for  the  last  twenty 
years  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  future  influence  of  that  race  in 
our  government,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  increase  in  the  ratio  of 
the  growth  of  that  class  of  poj)ulation.  By  whatever  means  their 
political  influence  has  been  reduced,  even  if  it  has  })een  unlawfully 
reduced,  it  shows  a  want  of  governing  j)ow('r  in  that  rac(^  that 
makes  it  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  [)lace  them  in  supremacy  over 
the  white  race.  Increase  their  numbors  as  we  may  in  any  State 
or  pwilitical  division,  and  h'uvv.  to  the  Negroes  alone  th(^  work- 
ing out  of  the  result,  yet  they  will  f.iil  to  achic'vc  the  ])olitieal 
C^>litrol  of  thf;  whit<!  peo|)l(;.      Unite  with  them  enough  of  I  Ik;  or- 
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ganizing  and  governing  power  of  tlie  white  race  to  enable  tliem  to 
reach  a  desired  result  in  the  elections  or  in  legislation,  and  it  will 
be  temporary  and  fruitless.  Their  jealousy  of  the  white  men,  or 
of  the  mulattoes,  whom  they  permit  to  help  them  into  power, 
always  leads  them  to  dismiss  both  as  soon  as  possible  from  their 
confidence  and  support.  They  go  overboard,  and  the  Negro 
takes  the  helm.  The  men  who  lend  themselves  to  the  Negro  race 
for  such  purposes  perish  in  reputation  under  the  silent  condem- 
nation of  the  white  race,  in  virtue  of  a  law  of  public  opinion  that 
they  cannot  escape. 

Outside  pressure  from  people  who  are  in  no  immediate  danger 
and  have  nothing  at  stake  but  their  sentiments  of  justice  or 
philanthropy,  cannot  change  the  conduct  or  modify  the  opinions 
of  those  who  have  at  risk  and  in  charge,  as  a  trust  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  blood  of  kindred,  all  that  is  sacred  in  society  and  in 
family.  Such  pressure  must  result  in  permanent  harm  to  the 
Negro  race,  while  it  may  also  seriously  injure  the  white  race 
temporarily.  If  the  laws  of  the  States  in  reference  to  elections,  of 
which  no  complaint  is  made,  are  evaded,  or  if  they  are  not  en- 
forced, it  is  because  public  opinion  sets  too  strongly  against  them. 
Laws  of  Congress  which  can  be  executed  only  through  the  assist- 
ance of  the  people  of  the  States  would  meet  a  similar  fate. 

It  is  not  because  the  southern  white  people  were  once  slave- 
holders that  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  the  Negro  race  is  regarded 
by  them  as  a  dangerous  power.  If  all  the  Negroes  in  South 
Carolina  were  transferred  to  New  Hampshire,  the  people  of  that 
State  w^ould  dread  the  power  of  the  ballot  in  their  hands  far  more 
than  the  southern  ex-slaveholders  do.  The  great  body  of  south- 
ern white  voters  never  were  slaveholders;  but  the  fartlier  we 
draw  away  from  the  slave  era,  the  greater  is  the  aversion  of  the 
white  people  to  Negro  rule,  and  the  weaker  the  Negro  becomes 
in  the  use  of  political  power.  We  may  attribute  this  to  the  per- 
verseness  of  the  white  race,  and  ascribe  to  the  negro  the  virtue 
of  integrity  in  his  ])urposes  and  meek  submission  in  his  conduct, 
if  we  prefer  to  revile  our  own  race  in  order  to  make  excuses  for 
the  impotence  of  the  Negroes  as  a  ruling  class.  But,  in  that  case, 
it  is  plainly  a  hopeless  task  to  reform  the  white  }HH>ple  so  as  to 
render  tliem  cajxible  of  (h)ing  justice  to  the  Negroes  as  joint  rnlers 
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of  the  States,  or  to  elevate  the  Negro  race  so  as  to  make  them 
capable,  aside  from  mere  race  proclivities  and  race  advantages,  of 
estimating  the  privileges  and  power  of  the  ballot.  It  is  still  more 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  compress  into  one  the  races  of  men  that 
God  has  separated  into  great  families,  to  each  of  which  he  gives 
the  ideas  of  self-government  best  suited  to  its  development  into  a 
higher  ci\'ilization. 

The  southern  people  are  not  mistaken  as  to  the  dangers  of  the 
ballot  in  the  hands  of  the  Negro  race.  Twenty  years  of  experi- 
ence, beofinninD:  with  eiofht  vears  of  the  horrors  of  enforced  Neo-ro 
rule,  has  demonstrated  to  them  that  a  relapse  into  that  condition 
would  be  the  worst  form  of  destruction.  They  are  no  more 
amenable  to  moral  censure  for  attempting  to  avoid  that  desperate 
fate  than  are  the  people  who,  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  punish 
with  instant  death  the  Indian  or  Chinaman  or  Negro  who  inflicts 
a  worse  fate  than  death  upon  an  innocent  woman.  Congress  can 
do  nothing  to  prevent  such  violations  of  tlie  laws,  even  in  the 
Territories  and  against  its  wards  the  Indians  and  Negroes,  or  its 
protegis  the  Chinamen.  Our  history  is  full  of  such  instances, 
where  the  laws  of  the  United  States  were  violated  in  spite  of  the 
powers  of  this  great  government.  Congress  has  often  shrunk 
before  public  opinion  in  such  cases,  and  has  paid  the  damages  to 
the  sufferers  while  the  violators  of  the  law,  thus  securely  fortified, 
have  gone  scot-free. 

Congress  is  looked  to,  by  ambitious  aspirants  for  office  and 
power,  as  the  tribunal  to  furnish  the  corrective  for  the  alleged  de- 
linquency of  the  people  of  the  States  in  the  execution  of  the  State 
laws,  whereby  the  Negro  is  said  to  })e  dcprivxMl  of  his  suffrage. 
If  Congress  has  such  powers  and  can  substitut(^  in  tlui  States  a 
body  of  people  who  will  better  execute  the  laws,  tlit.'re  may  be  a 
chance  of  the  success  (jf  these  interested  speculators  in  political 
"futures."  But  if  the  substituted  people  are  of  th(^  Negro  race, 
or  if  they  arc  made  uj)  of  a  combination  of  the  two  races,  the  evi- 
dent eff(K;t  would  be  to  inflame  the  ra(;(^  animosities  and  aver- 
sions, and  to  base  the  success  of  the  experiment  upon  that  eondi- 
tion.  The  Negroes  would  enter  eagerly  on  this  ])lan  hecause  it 
would  arou.sc  their  race  instincts,  and  the  white  contingent  would 
join  them  for  purposes  of  y)lunder — such  as  the  South  snfTere<j  in 
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every  public  office,  and  man  by  man,  from  1866  to  1875.  The 
result  of  this  forced  combination  would  be,  if  it  were  successful, 
the  domination  of  the  Negro  race  in  the  invaded  States.  They 
would  furnish  the  power,  and  their  mercenaries  would  furnish  the 
skill,  through  which  the  capture  of  the  State  governments  would 
be  accomplished.  Power  thus  gained  could  not  be  enduring,  for 
the  Negro  would  insist  upon  the  full  measure  of  his  rights,  and 
would  soon  kick  his  hirelings  out  of  the  places  of  honor  and 
profit.  Then  the  unconquerable  power  of  the  white  race,  if  it 
never  raised  an  arm  in  forcible  resistance  to  such  a  degradation, 
would  so  express  itself  through  the  silent  but  omnipotent  influ- 
ence of  public  opinion,  that  all  who  fostered  such  a  warfare  on 
the  honor  of  the  race  would  perish.  But  Congress  has  no  power 
to  force,  or  to  make  possible,  such  a  condition  of  affairs.  Pass- 
ing by,  for  this  occasion,  the  discussion  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress in  the  control  of  the  ballot  in  the  States,  the  policy  of  such 
an  effort  would  be  unwise  and  fearfully  injurious. 

If  this  is  a  race  question  that  the  existing  amendments  of  the 
Constitution  could  not  settle  or  suppress,  and  if  it  must  be  solved 
at  last  by  the  will  of  the  people  as  it  shall  be  expressed  either  in 
support  of  or  against  the  safety  of  entrusting  political  power, 
under  our  system  of  government,  to  the  inferior  Negro  race,  the 
question  will  be  whether  the  public  sentiment,  or  public  opinion, 
or  the  laws,  which  shall  furnish  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, shall  be  those  of  the  people  of  the  States  respectively  which 
have  this  trouble  to  meet,  or  whether  other  States  must  interfere, 
through  the  action  of  Congress,  to  settle  the  matter  in  all  its 
details. 

In  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  people  of  the  States 
respectively  should  be  left  free,  under  the  Constitution,  to  deal 
with  this  difficult  problem  without  the  interference  of  other 
States,  it  is  first  assumed,  with  evident  reason,  that  Congress  can- 
not successfully  control  the  suffrage  of  the  people  in  the  States 
by  any  means.  Military  coercion  would  only  increase  the  diffi- 
culties, and  that  resort  may  be  dismissed  as  impossible.  AV hat- 
ever  is  done  to  secure  to  the  Negroes  the  full  use  of  the  ballot 
must  be  done  through  State  laws  and  through  ]>ublic  o]>inii>ii  in 
the  States.     If  the  belief  of  the  white  race  is  that  tlie  enforce- 
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ment  of  these  laws  will  destroy  their  civilization,  the  laws  will 
not  be  executed,  though  the  refusal  to  execute  them  should  cost 
the  States  their  representation  in  Congress. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  an  entire  race  of  people  that 
we  enfranchised  with  the  ballot,  and  not  the  individuals  of  that 
race  who  may  have  been  personally  competent  to  use  it  with  judg- 
ment for  the  general  good  of  the  people.  Our  process  of  enfran- 
chising the  Indians  is  just  the  reverse  of  this.  We  make  citizens 
of  them,  man  by  man,  and  upon  the  condition  of  their  proving 
their  capacity  for  citizenship  by  dissolving  their  tribal  relations 
and  taking  lands  in  severalty.  A  plan  looking  to  some  personal 
fitness  of  the  Negro  for  the  high  duties  and  corresponding  powers 
of  citizenship  would  not  have  shocked  the  common  sense  of  the 
people,  and  would  have  collected  into  the  body  of  voters  in  the 
States  those  Negroes  who  had  at  least  some  idea  of  the  uses 
and  value  of  the  ballot.  The  plan  we  adopted,  of  transferring 
the  whole  of  this  inferior  race  into  the  body  of  our  citizenship, 
with  the  powers  of  government,  was  a  rash  experiment,  that 
has  not  succeeded  in  accomplishing  any  good  to  either  race. 

Unfortunately  it  was  thrust  into  the  Constitution  with  incon- 
siderate haste,  and  we  are  repenting  at  our  leisure  tlie  having 
dealt  with  this  political  and  temporary  question  in  the  heat  of 
our  national  animosities,  as  if  it  had  been  an  essential  ])art  of  the 
liberties  of  "ourselves  and  our  posterity."  Being  in  the  Consti- 
tution, it  must  be  respected  and  obeyed  by  the  States,  for  that  is 
the  injunction  and  corresponding  pledge  of  every  State.  But  the 
people  will  take  the  liberty  of  lending  their  moral  and  matc^rial 
support  U)  the  States  in  the  cnforrjomcnt  of  this  awful  blunder, 
U)  the  extent  and  in  the  degree  and  in  the  manner  that  will 
cause  the  least  interference  with  the  "rights  reserved  to  the 
per)ple  "  in  the  same  Constitution,  among  which  is  the  right."  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  onr  [)osterity," 
and  also  "to  insure  domestic  tranrjuillity." 

WitlK)ut  the  moral  and  material  support  of  the  whiter  peojjlc 
who  are  afTected  by  tin;  pn.'sencre  of  masses  of  the  Negro  race, 
those  State  laws  cannot  be  enforced  which  j)roniote  the  idea  of 
Negro  supremacy.  This  support  will  never  be  given,  and  tin; 
op[K)Mitir)n  to  this  possible  result  will  be  so  strong  that   it  will 
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draw  within  its  depressing  power  the  Negro  vote  and  the  Negro 
voter,  until  the  dread  of  Negro  supremacy  is  dissipated. 

If  the  Negroes  can  be  worked  into  the  representative  charac- 
ter which  every  voter  has,  under  our  laws,  as  a  useful  and  safe 
repository  of  such  power,  while  in  their  family  connections, 
in  all  social  relations,  and  in  every  business  pursuit  they  are 
doomed  to  stand  apart  from  the  white  race  as  a  class  condemned 
to  an  inferiority  of  position  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  it  will 
be  done  through  the  impression  they  will  make  on  those  among 
whom  they  live,  and  not  by  impressions  made  through  acts  of 
Congress,  expressive  of  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  people  who 
know  but  little  about  them  and  care  less,  except  as  the  means  of 
increasing  their  own  political  power. 

Protestations  of  good  will  for  the  Negro  race,  when  made  by 
southern  people,  are  not  accepted  as  being  sincere  by  those  who 
believe  that  the  ex-slaveholder  and  his  posterity  are  incapable 
of  sympathy  or  regard  for  that  race  of  men.  The  argument, 
if  applied  to  the  ex-slave-catcher  and  his  posterity,  would 
carry  with  it  much  more  logical  strength.  If  we  compare  the 
condition  of  the  Negro,  caught  in  his  native  land  and  enslaved, 
with  that  of  his  posterity  in  the  South  as  it  was  at  the  date  of 
the  13th  Amendment,  simple  justice  cannot  deny  to  the  former 
slaveholding  South  the  credit  of  having  dealt  far  more  generously 
with  the  Negroes  than  those  who  caught  them  in  Africa  or 
bought  them  from  the  slave  ships. 

The  southern  people  do  not  desire  to  deprive  the  Negro  race 
of  any  power  or  facility  that  will  make  freedom  a  blessing  to 
them.  What  they  seek  to  avoid  is  the  consolidation  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Negro  race  that  will  be  used,  through  the 
incentives  of  race  aversion,  to  put  them  in  control  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  white  race. 

Agitation  in  Congress  and  in  political  clubs  will  keep  the 
prospect  of  such  ascendency  ever  before  the  Negroes,  and  will 
create  opposition  to  the  Negro  voter  that,  otherwise,  would  be 
of  little  effect  in  any  respect,  and  would  never  endanger  the 
personal  rights  of  that  race.  If  these  questions  are  permitted  to 
await  the  solution  that  experience  alone  can  ])rovide,  through  the 
conduct  of  tlie  people  who  liave  befriemlcd  tliis  race  when  they 
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had  no  other  counselors  or  guides  than  the  slave-hunters,  and 
who  have  developed  this  class  into  a  condition  that  no  African 
Kegro  ever  aspired  to,  the  solution  will  not,  at  least,  cost  us  the 
shame  of  surrendering  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  to  the  rule  of 
ignorance  and  race  prejudice.  If  they  are  forced  into  such  shape 
as  Xegro  instincts  and  the  greed  for  power,  common  to  them  and 
their  white  leaders,  shall  compel  them  to  assume,  the  world  can- 
not censure  the  southern  people  if  they  do  not  welcome  such  a 
solution  of  the  questions  as  will  degrade  the  race  to  which  we 
belong  from  its  traditional  prestige  and  wipe  out  the  memory  of 
its  former  grand  achievements.  This  will  not  be  expected  of  the 
South ;  neither  will  it  be  done. 

The  safe,  benevolent,  and  wise  solution  of  the  Negro  ques- 
tion can  be  left  to  the  people  of  the  States  respectively,  under 
the  Constitution,  with  far  ;rreater  securitv  for  everv  ri<2:ht  now 
accorded  to  the  Neorroes,  and  for  everv  blessinfj  that  may  follow, 
than  it  can  be  to  the  politicians  and  agitators  in  other  States. 

John  T.  Morgan. 
41 
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Assuming  the  conditions  of  an  average  community  of  6000 
people  to  be  substantially  as  stated  in  the  last  number,  we  find 
but  three  ways  of  improving  them,  namely:  First,  by  increas- 
ing the  quantity  of  the  product,  and  finding  a  market  for  the  in- 
crease, in  order  that  it  may  be  converted  into  money  and  distrib- 
uted. Secondly,  by  changing  the  present  methods  of  distribution 
of  that  which  is  now  produced,  without  increasing  the  quantity ; 
that  is,  by  finding  a  way  by  which  those  who  have  not  quite 
enough  for  comfort  and  welfare  may  rightfully  secure  a  share  of 
that  which  is  wastefully  consumed  by  those  who  have  too  much 
or  who  spend  unwisely.  Thirdly,  by  improving  the  mode  of  using 
what  is  now  produced,  without  increasing  the  quantity  or  mate- 
rially altering  the  present  method  of  distribution,  so  that  it  will 
yield  a  better  subsistence  to  all. 

What  is  now  somewhat  indefinitely  called  the  *'  labor  ques- 
tion "  must  of  necessity  consist  in  solving  one  or  all  of  these 
three  problems.  What  other  way  is  there  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  the  community?  If  all  that  is  produced  by  each  aver- 
age community  of  6000  people  comes  within  the  limit  of  what 
will  sell  for  $1,200,000,  or  what  that  sum  will  buy  at  present 
prices,  surely  that  fund  constitutes  the  source  of  all  earnings, 
wages,  rents,  profits,  and  taxes.  We  can  consume  no  more  unless 
we  can  re-convert  into  food,  fuel,  and  clothing  a  part  or  all  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  which  has  been  saved  in  our  two  hundred 
years  or  more  of  existence,  amounting  to  less  than  three  years' 
product,  the  whole  of  which,  if  consumed,  would  save  us  only 
two  or  three  years'  work  and  serve  us  only  until  it  was  ex- 
hausted. What  sliould  we  do  then?  We  cannot  have  more 
than  all  there  is;  therefore  the  limit  of  all  that  is  j)r(Hliu'ed  must 
be  regarded  in  all  ])hins  of  social  reform  by  all  alike.  This  fact 
must  be  considered  by  the  anarehist,  the  soeialist,  the  eonnnun- 
ist,  the  advo(!ate  of  tlu*  single  tax  on  land,  tlu*  n^presentative  of 
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the  Anti-Poverty  Society,  the  wage-earner,  the  co-operator,  the 
knight  of  labor,  the  profit-sharer,  the  free-trader,  the  protectionist, 
the  eight-hour  advocate,  the  advocate  of  fiat  money,  the  mono- 
metallist,  and  the  bi-metalhst.  The  theories  of  all  these  doctors 
of  social  philosophy — quacks,  or  regular  practitioners — must  deal 
either  with  what  is  now  produced  or  else  with  plans  and  methods 
by  which  the  gross  product  can  be  increased  and  more  equitably 
distributed.  The  question  in  plain  prose  is,  How  much  can  you 
add  to  fifty  cents'  worth  a  day? 

If,  then,  the  average  product  at  retail  prices  is  what  I  have  es- 
timated, to  wit,  not  exceeding  fifty  cents'  worth  per  day  for  each 
person,  from  which  sum  all  profits,  wages,  earnings,  and  taxes 
must  of  necessity  be  derived ;  or  even  if  I  have  made  an  error  of 
five  to  ten  centsadav,  which  wouki  come  to  one  thousand  million 
or  two  thousand  million  a  year  in  computing  the  gross  value  of  the 
product  of  the  United  States — not  a  probable  error;  then  fiftj^-five 
to  sixty  cents  a  day  is  the  limit,  and  even  that  limit  is  a  very  nar- 
row one ;  it  leaves  little  margin  for  saving  either  time  or  work. 

This  special  community  of  6000  ])ersons  would  have  fur- 
nished itself,  according  to  the  average  of  the  whole  country,  with 
fifteen  miles  of  railway;  but  being  a  more  ])r(i8])erous  community 
than  the  average,  it  has  j)erhaps  twenty,  tliirty,  or  possibly  forty 
miles.  Of  the  2000  jKTsons  occupied  for  gain,  140  may  be  en- 
gaged either  in  operating  or  in  constructing  railways,  36  as  en- 
gineers and  firemen  or  otlicr  cm])loyees,  the  rest  as  inrchanics 
an<l  laborers.  Of  the  nineteen  to  twenty  millicm  men,  women, 
and  children  nr)W  carrying  on  the  w<;rk  of  this  country,  probably 
moHi  than  twelve  hundred  thousand  men  are  occupied  either  in 
operating  or  in  constructing  railways.  'J'his  railway  force  is  our 
standing  army ;  while  other  nations  prepare  for  war  we  jn-epare 
for  j)cace  and  plenty  by  0])oning  the  ways  for  commerce. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  only  relics  of  tlie  great 
Koinan  Knipin;  which  now  have  any  actual  utility  among  men  are 
the  Roman  road  and  the  Roman  law.  Th<'  one,  which  was  coii- 
Htru(;ted  U)  ojK'ii  tlie  way  for  c<>ii(jucst,  i-ciii:iins  an  open  way  for 
commerce;  the  (jther  remains  at  the  founchition  of  (jur  civil  or- 
ganiziition;  all  else  lius  vanished  exee])t  Rotikui  litcnitiiic  ;iimI 
art.     Of  all   the   fonns  of  cajtital   whi<-h   at   the   j»i«s<'iit,  d.iy  are 
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springing  into  existence,  perhaps  less  will  remain  even  a  century 
hence  than  now  remains  of  the  capital  or  products  of  the  Eoman 
Empire,  if  we  except  the  opening  of  the  ways.  The  term  "  hxed 
capital  "  is  sometimes  used  to  distinguish  the  less  perishable 
forms  of  capital  from  those  which  are  useful  only  for  the 
day;  but  there  is  nothing  fixed  except  the  law  of  change. 
There  are  factories  in  existence  which  purport  to  be  fifty  years 
old ;  but  within  that  time  the  motive  power  and  all  the  machin- 
ery has  been  changed  once,  twice,  or  thrice.  Where  land  can  be 
had,  true  economy  may  now  consist  in  taking  down  the  high 
building  of  five  or  six  stories  piled  one  upon  another,  and  in 
reconstructing  the  mill  only  one  or  two  stories  above  the 
ground;  such  changes  are  now  being  made.  Who  can  tell 
when  the  next  inventor  will  appear  who  will  destroy  all  the 
rolling-stock  of  the  railways  ?  Who  can  tell  how  long  people 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  present  crude  and  unscientific  meth- 
ods of  constructing  dwelling-houses?  What  useful  factor  or 
form  of  capital  exists  in  a  material  form  to-day  that  is  more 
than  a  few  years  old?  What  permanent  improvement  have 
we  made  on  the  face  of  the  l^md  even  in  this  country,  except 
in  leveling  the  hills,  piercing  the  mountains,  filling  up  the  val- 
levs,  and  lavins:  down  the  wavs  of  commerce?  All  that  we  can 
do  is  to  move  something ;  we  can  make  nothing.  And  when  we 
have  opened  the  way,  laid  the  rail,  and  brought  the  line  to  the 
seaboard,  why  do  we  obstruct  the  distribution  of  our  own  prod- 
ucts? Why  do  we  construct  legal  barriers  to  commerce  with 
Canada  and  Mexico,  for  instance,  more  difficult  and  costly  to  sur- 
mount than  any  of  the  heavy  grades  over  the  mountains. 

This  community  of  6000  people  would  have  furnished  itself, 
at  the  average  of  the  whole  country,  with  $150,000  in  lawful 
money,  consisting  of  gold  or  silver  coin,  legal-tender  notes  re- 
ceivable for  taxes,  convertible  bank  notes,  and  certificates  based  on 
silver  or  gold.  The  iiK^rc  dense  the  po])ulation,  the  greater  will  be 
the  proportion  of  checks  substituted  for  actual  money;  and  the 
more  widely  scattered  the  ]>opulation,  the  more  actual  money 
must  be  carried  in  the  ])ockets  of  the  people.  All  \vc  have  to  tlo 
is  to  ke(»p  the  (juality  of  the  money  good  and  the  quantity  will 
take  care  of  itself. 
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It  is  admitted  tliat  there  may  be  a  small  margin  of  error  in 
each  and  all  of  these  computations.  The  proportion  of  people 
engaged  in  the  different  arts  varies  materially  in  different  States, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  proportions  assumed  should  ex- 
actly correspond  with  those  of  any  particular  State.  These 
small  figures  represent  ver\'  nearly  the  proportions  of  the  work 
and  of  the  product  of  the  whole  community.  In  taking  the 
United  States  Census  returns  of  the  occupations  of  the  people, 
the  margin  for  error  is  small,  and  the  errors  would  alter  the  pro- 
portions assigned  to  each  occupation  in  this  small  community 
only  by  a  fraction. 

We  haye  become  so  accustomed  to  treat  income  in  terms  of 
money  that  a  person  is  apt  to  stop  at  the  figures  without  giv- 
ing thought  to  what  the  money  will  buy.  Now  the  money  meas- 
ure of  the  income  is  but  an  evidence  that  productive  work  has 
been  done  from  which  the  income  has  been  derived.  The  work 
itself  varies  in  quantity  and  in  quality :  the  income  of  eacli  ]ier- 
son  depends  more  u{)on  the  quality  than  upon  the  quantity  of 
Lis  work.  Therefore  the  apparent  paradox  comes  within  easy 
comprehension,  to  wit,  that  in  determining  tlie  cost  of  any  given 
service  the  rate  of  wages  in  money  is  no  sure  standard,  but  if 
the  quality  of  the  work  from  which  the  wages  or  earnings  are 
derived  is  good,  the  rate  (jf  wages  will  be  highest  where  the 
actual  cost  of  production  is  lowest. 

Again,  the  rate  of  earnings  not  commonly  called  wages  but 
counted  under  salaries  or  })rolits,  will  be  highest  in  proj)()rti'on  to 
the  quality  of  the  mental  factor  by  which  the  manual  or  nitclianical 
work  is  guided.  In  this,  again,  the  paradoxical  rule  will  hold  good, 
that  the  highest  earnings  or  salaries  an<l  the  lai-gest  profits  iivr, 
derived  from  the  largest  j)ro(luct  made  at  the  lowest  cost  by  the 
]>ayment  of  the  highest  wages  which  the  sale  of  the  product  will 
pennit,  and  by  the  application  of  the  most  efTectivc;  ])roportioii  of 
mental  rather  than  of  manual  work,  it  is  in  this  wjiv  that  the 
function  of  the  capitalist  is  justified.  liy  his  mental  power  in 
guiding  find  controlling  the  aj»])lication  of  cripit;il  in  the  most 
eire(rtiv(;  way,  he  adds  to  the;  product  of  tli<?  communitv  ten-fold  or 
twenty-f(»ld  what  Ik;  t^ikes  from  it  for  his  own  consumption,  lb; 
thus  reduce-s  the  cost  of  all  ])r(j<lucti(;n,  and  increases  the  real  wages 
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or  earnings  of  all  the  manual  or  mechanical  workers  who  join  with 
him  in  the  conduct  of  all  the  industries  and  occupations  of  the 
country,  because  he  not  only  assures  the  highest  wages  to  those 
who  perform  the  most  skillful  and  effective  work,  but  he  is  engaged 
in  a  perpetual  effort  to  make  his  capital  more  effective,  so  that  the 
proportion  of  his  capital  to  the  quantity  or  value  of  his  product 
steadily  diminishes.  Under  this  imperative  law  the  rate  of  wages 
of  the  workman  is  raised,  and  at  the  same  time  each  dollar  or 
unit  of  the  wages  will  buy  more  of  the  product  of  the  establish- 
ment in  which  he  works,  or  more  of  the  materials  for  shelter, 
food,  and  clothing  for  which  the  product  of  that  factory  may  be 
exchanged.  If  such  are  the  methods  of  progress  under  the  com- 
petitive system  w^hich  now  prevails,  we  may  well  hesitate  in  at- 
tempting to  reconstruct  society  by  any  of  the  processes  submitted 
by  ardent  reformers,  whether  quacks  or  regulars. 

Now,  then,  how  can  we  reform,  change,  alter,  or  improve  the 
present  condition  of  any  6000  people  consisting  of  a  few  rich,  a 
considerable  number  of  well-to-do,  a  large  number  of  busy,  fairly 
well-housed,  and  fully-nourished  working  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  a  moderate  proportion  of  poor? 
There  are  Protestant  and  Catholic,  temperate  and  intemperate, 
well-instructed  and  ignorant,  as  there  are  in  each  community 
wherever  we  take  the  average.  It  is  possible  that  many  difficul- 
ties may  arise  in  the  application  of  special  and  theoretic  methods 
when  the  attempt  is  made  to  deal  in  a  practical  way  with  this 
typical  community  of  6000  people,  which  do  not  appear  to  the 
minds  of  those  persons  who  think  they  can  reform  the  whole  na- 
tion by  an  act  of  legislation.  Many  men  think  themselves  fully 
competent  to  regulate  the  operation  of  150,000  miles  of  railway 
and  to  bring  it  all  under  very  simple  rules,  but  I  have  never  found 
one  who  was  willing  to  take  the  whole  regulation,  charge,  and 
direction  of  the  bakers'  carts,  the  butchers'  and  grocei's'  wagons, 
or  the  job  teams  of  a  single  city,  or  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  cost 
even  of  distributing  bread  after  it  is  baked.  The  distribution  of 
bread  after  it  is  baked  now  costs  the  avemee  workman  in  a  citv 
as  much  as  it  does  to  grow  the  wlieat,  mill  it,  barrel  it,  move  it 
1500  miles,  and  convert  it  into  brt^ad,  all  put  together.  It"  the 
theories  of  obstruction  and  rcguhition  whii-h  liaxe  been  attempted 
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in  the  control  of  tlie  railway  system  were  fully  applied  to  tlie 
traffic  even  of  a  city  of  moderate  size,  it  would  almost  surely  hap- 
pen that  some  of  the  inhabitants  would  starve  everj  week  unless 
put  into  the  almshouse. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  conditions  of  a  small  community  of 
6000  persons,  some  of  them  far  distant  from  the  rest  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  300  square  miles  occupied,  others  living  in  closer 
neighborhood,  as  in  villages;  while  in  a  district  close  to  the 
coast-line  there  may  be  a  town  in  which  people  are  crowded  to- 
gether as  they  are  in  many  of  our  great  cities.  We  can  also  im- 
agine in  each  community  a  certain  number  of  *'  cranks,"  a  certain 
number  of  dishonest  people,  a  certain  number  of  thieves  who 
steal  either  within  or  without  the  forms  of  law ;  also  a  certain 
number  of  sentimentalists  who,  finding  things  all  wrong,  are  ab- 
solutely certain  that  they  can  put  them  all  right;  and  also  a  cer- 
tain number  who  promote  pauperism  by  indiscriminate  almsgiv- 
ing; finally,  a  good  many  who  think  they  could  build  up  a 
community,  if  they  only  had  their  own  way,  in  a  much  bettor 
form  than  that  in  which  this  community  finds  itself.  Would  it 
not  be  judicious  to  apply  a  little  common  sense  to  some  of  the 
methods  which  are  indicated  by  the  names  or  titles  already  given 
U)  the  several  classes  of  stK^ial  reformers  and  economic  tlieorists? 

We  may  perhaps  find  in  oar-h  community  of  6000  people  one 
or  two  anarchists,  wlio  have  been  bred  in  a  foreign  land  under  a 
despotism,  and  who  tliink  that  because  there  may  be  no  way  out 
from  tliat  dwpotism  excej>t  by  assassination  or  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  existing  forms  oi  society,  therefore  the  same  nietliods 
should  be  applied  in  this  community;  so  they  slioot  a  ])oli(;eni;iii 
in  place  f>f  a  military  ruler.  Is  there  nny  better  wnv  of  dealing 
with  tliem  when  tliey  lu-come  violent  than  the  ('hi(;ago  metiiod? 

^riiere  will  be  a  few  scx^ialists,  or  advocates  of  what  is  (;alle(| 
the  collective  metliod  of  regulating  society  under  tlu;  control  of 
the  Htat^;,  who  desinr  to  luring  all  the  ])roperty  of  the  eoinniunitv 
under  Htiite  contn)!,  and  to  do  away  with  j»rivatc  ('nter])ris(i  ami 
private  [jro|>erty  TK)t]i  in  land  and  caj)it^il.  Tbey  present  a  gnnid 
Bclieme  under  whicli  ev(;ry  one  sliall  hav(!  enough  and  none  sli;ill 
have  Ux)  rnueh.  Suppose;  this  grain]  sehenie  liinite<l  to  ihc;  (ron- 
ditioiiH  of  any   iUnU)   prople,   2000  of  wliorn — men,  women,  and 
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children — are  occupied  for  gain,  perhaps  one  in  five  of  whom 
may  be  a  voter  or  a  man  of  arms-bearing  age,  and  of  whom  800 
may  sometimes  vote.  Now  in  what  community  of  6000  people 
will  any  considerable  part  of  the  800  men  who  vote,  or  of  the  800 
women,  a  part  of  whom  want  to  vote  but  who  are  not  permitted, 
ever  agree  to  put  the  conduct  of  all  the  business  and  the  control 
of  all  the  capital,  all  the  farms,  factories,  forests,  and  mines  into 
the  hands  of  the  town  officers  by  a  majority  vote?  Who  would  be 
the  aldermen,  the  councilors,  or  the  selectmen  chosen  to  become 
the  managers  of  all  the  railways,  factories,  shops,  and  warehouses? 
How  would  thev  be  selected?  What  would  be  the  condition  of 
the  civil  service  of  that  community?  Who  would  be  "  boss  " ? 
Would  such  a  method  of  controlling  the  capital  of  the  commu- 
nity increase  the  product  so  that  there  would  be  more  than  $200 
worth  per  head  each  year,  or  about  fifty  cents'  worth  a  day  per 
head?  Would  this  plan  be  apt  to  improve  the  methods  of  dis- 
tribution? If  it  did  not,  who  would  be  any  better  off?  If,  on 
the  contrary,  it  were  to  diminish  the  present  product  and  put  the 
distribution  under  the  control  of  the  superintendent,  might  not  a 
good  many  people  starve  who  now  get  some  sort  of  a  living?  Is 
not  despotism,  either  of  one  or  more,  the  necessary  complement 
of  socialism?  Fully  admitting  that  there  are  many  functions  of 
society  which  the  state  or  the  municipal  corporation  can  perform 
for  the  citizens  better  than  they  can  perform  them  for  themselves, 
yet  if  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible  even  for  a  small  town  of 
6000  people  to  charge  the  officials  with  all  that  the  advocates  of 
socialism  or  of  the  collective  system  propose,  is  it  not  yet  more 
impossible  for  the  Congress  of  the  nation  to  interfere  in  the  di- 
rection of  many  of  the  functions  now  attempted  by  it  ? 

The  communist,  of  whom  a  few  examples  are  always  to  be 
found  in  every  community,  proposes  to  divide  the  annual  prod- 
uct equally  among  the  members  of  the  community  —  to  have 
all  things  in  common.  There  have  been  some  examples  of 
successful  communism  in  a  limited  way;  as  for  instance  in  the 
Shaker  communitias;  but  the  Sliakers  impose  a  strict  limit  upon 
population,  besides  requiring  an  equal  distribution  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  labor.  Tliis  is  logical.  Tlu*  giMUM-al  application  of  their 
princi])le  would  lead  to  complete  success;  that  is,  there  would  bo 
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enough  for  all,  for  the  reason  that  all  would  soon  be  none. 
"When  we  ask  a  communist  whether  or  not  the  apjDlication  of  the 
policy  suggested  by  him  would  lead  to  a  product  exceeding  that 
of  the  present  day,  about  fifty  cents'  worth  daily  per  head,  he  is 
incapable  of  giving  any  affirmative  answer;  all  such  undertak- 
ings, except  that  of  the  Shakers,  having  failed  and  broken  up. 

Of  late  the  renewal  of  the  proposition  long  since  j^i'esented 
by  the  economists  who  were  known  as  the  physiocrats  of  France, 
that  all  value  comes  from  land,  coupled  with  a  plan  for  collect- 
ing the  entire  revenue  of  the  country  by  the  imposition  of  a  sin- 
gle tax  upon  the  value  of  land,  has  led  many  hopeful  persons  to 
believe  that  the  panacea  had  been  found,  and  that  all  that  is 
needed  to  bring  about  uniformly  better  conditions  is  to  adopt 
the  single-tax  system  and  to  organize  anti-poverty  societies.  It 
is  held  by  them  that  the  rent  of  land  would  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  the  expenditures  of  city,  town.  State,  and  nation 
combined,  and  that  by  so  converting  what  is  now  ]iaid  as  rent 
into  taxes,  no  rent  could  thereafter  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  pri- 
vate persons.  The  advocates  of  the  single-tax  system  admit  that 
the  private  possession  of  land  is  necessary  to  its  productive  use; 
they  only  propose  to  tax  land  more  and  other  property  less,  and 
they  object  only  to  the  private  ]X)Ssession  of  land  under  any 
other  conditions  than  their  own.  There  is  no  absolute  ])rivate 
ownci*ship  of  land  in  this  country.  All  land  is  now  licld  in 
conditional  j)osscssion  only.  It  is  subject  U)  the  right  of  enii- 
nent  domain,  siibJGct  to  be  tiiken  for  public  use,  and  subject  to 
the  condition  of  paying  taxes  lawfully  assessed  upon  it.  It 
therefore  follows  that  the  advocates  of  tlu;  single-tax  system  ])ro- 
pose  only  to  change  the  conditions  uinhT  which  land  shall  be 
held  in  private  ])oss<*ssion  hereafter,  as  coniparcd  with  ihe  condi- 
tions under  whieh  it  has  been  so  hehl  heretofore.  Will  tliis 
cliange  increase  the  product?  Will  it  tend  U>  the  application  of 
more  capital  or  of  less  (!apital  to  the  improvement  of  land?  J{a\v 
land  lias  no  value.  When  n  hi;_di  price  is  paid  fr)r  a  corner  lot  in  a 
city  it  is  paid  for  the;  eiioiecr  of  position,  not  for  anv  inherent  value 
in  the  land  itself.  Thtil  the  town  house  is  built  upon  it  the(;()nni" 
lot  will  yield  neither  rent  nor  tax.  Where  land  can  Ix*  occupied 
and  UH*',(\  the  highe-st  price  is  j)aid   for  the  selection,  in  nrdcj-  that 
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the  occupiint  or  possessor  of  the  corner  lot  may  distribute  the 
greatest  amount  of  products  at  the  lowest  charge  for  the  service. 
Land  attains  value  only  in  proportion  to  the  labor  and  capital 
which  are  aj^plied  to  its  use  and  ©ccu})ancy.  There  is  more  free 
land  waiting  to  be  used  at  this  time  in  this  country  than  ever 
before,  for  the  reason  that  capital  applied  to  the  construction  of 
railways  has  brought  the  whole  country  within  the  reach  of  set- 
tlers at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  In  the  older  seaboard  States 
land  is  available  for  use  on  better  terms  than  it  could  have  been 
obtained  by  the  original  settlers,  who  paid  nothing  for  it  and  wdio 
were  not  subject  to  any  rent,  for  the  reason  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  agricultural  land  of  the  Eastern  States  coald  now  be  pur- 
chased at  much  less  than  the  cost  of  clearing  and  improving  it, 
or  at  less  than  the  cost  of  the  buildings  upon  it. 

It  is  also  probably  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  present  rental 
value  of  land,  taken  by  itself,  including  that  somewhat  indefinite 
factor,  the  so-called  "  unearned  increment,"  even  if  it  could  all  be 
converted  to  public  use  in  payment  of  taxes,  would  suffice  to 
meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  government  even  for  State,  city, 
and  town  purposes.  For  several  years  the  assessors  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  where  the  present  valuation  of  land  is  very  high,  have 
kept  the  valuation  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  separate 
from  that  of  buildings  and  personal  property.  The  valuation  of 
the  city  for  the  year  1888  w^as  $764,000,000,  on  which  a  tax  is  to 
be  assessed  of  $10,000,000  for  city,  county,  and  State  purposes, 
at  the  rate  of  $13.50  on  each  $1000  worth  of  property.  Land 
and  buildings  are  assessed  nearly  if  not  quite  up  to  the  market 
value.  Personal  property  is  readied  by  the  assessors  of  the  city 
of  Boston  in  larger  measure  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  coun- 
try. At  the  average  of  recent  years,  the  value  of  land  is  $o33,- 
000,000 ;  of  buildings  and  improvements,  $230,000,000 ;  of  per- 
sonal property,  $201,000,000.  In  order  to  raise  $10,000,000 
revenue  the  tax  upon  the  whole  must  be  $13.50  on  each  $1(HH>. 
If  the  assessment  were  made  upon  real  estate,  including  land  and 
biiiklings,  the  rate  would  be  $17.75;  or,  making  allowance  for 
abatements,  $18.50.  If  assessed  on  land  value  only,  the  assess- 
ment would  be  a  little  over  $33,  allowing  for  abatements  about 
535,  on  each  $1000.    It  is  doubtful  if  the  rental  now  obtained  by 
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tlie  owners  of  all  the  land  of  Boston  would  more  tlian  meet  the 
$10,000,000  expenses  of  the  State  and  city,  omitting  wholly  the 
amount  requii'ed  by  the  nation.  It  must  be  remembered  that  our 
national  taxes  amount  to  a  sum  as  large,  if  not  larger  than  all 
the  State,  county,  city,  and  town  taxes  combined. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  all  the  taxes  are  levied  upon  land  at 
$S6  per  $1000 ;  the  first  question  which  arises  is,  would  not  this 
heavy  rate  immediately  depress  the  value  of  land?  It  has  done 
so  in  other  cases  where  even  indirect  taxes  on  land  customarily 
assessed  upon  occupiers  and  not  upon  owners  have  become  exces- 
sive. I  heard  of  good  land  in  England  last  summer  on  which  the 
rates  and  tithes  were  so  heavv  that  its  market  value  was  onlv  five 
shillings  an  acre.  The  rates,  tithes,  and  other  burdens  upon  wheat 
land  in  Great  Britain,  where  there  is  almost  no  direct  tax  upon 
land  value,  come  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  producing  wheat 
in  Illinois,  Minnesota,  or  Dakota.  If  the  value  of  land  were  thus 
reduced,  the  revenues  would  of  necessity  be  derived  in  some  other 
way  than  by  an  assessment  on  value.  It  would  then  become  nee . 
essary  for  the  city  assessors  to  determine  the  relative  rental  value 
and  not  the  salable  value  of  each  j)arcel  oi.  land ;  they  must 
then  assess  a  tax  on  it  in  tlie  form  of  rent  without  regard  to  what 
it  would  bring  in  the  market.  The  end  of  that  would  be  tliat 
the  city  would  become  the  landlord  and  the  assessors  would  11  x 
the  rent.  IIow  would  they  change  the  rental  from  time  to  time, 
tc)  meet  new  conditions  as  the  value  of  eadi  j)articular  site  for 
use  or  occu{)ation  cliangcd,  jR-rmanent  j)ossession  of  land  being 
mlniitUjdly  necessary  to  its  productive  use  and  occujcmcv?  When 
the  rental  tax  had  been  fixed  for  a  long  term — without  wliich  fix- 
ity of  tenure  no  permanent  buildings  would  be  constructed — if  the 
site  value  incrciused  the  tenant  would  sell  his  lease  for  a  bonus 
and  thus  H(!cure  the  unearned  increment.  If  the  site  value  de- 
creased, he  eouhl  no  longer  |)ay  the  tax:  who  would  compensate 
liirn  for  the;  unearned  d<*erenient  ?  Witness  the  failure  of  th(^ 
atUimpt  U)  fix  judicial  rents  in  Ireland  l)y  the  decision  of  u  court. 
In  many  ea.ses  the  tenant  has  secured  a  reduetion  b\'  rcjiresenting 
U)  tlif;  salisfar^tion  of  the  court  th.'it  he  cf)uld  pay  no  nion;.  As 
Boon  as  the  rent  has  been  fixed,  the  tenant  has  sold  his  new  h'ase  at 
a  larg(i  bonus  or  ]»reniiuni.    WIkj  would  j)Ut  a  building  upon  hmd 
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under  such  a  no-private-rent  and  single-tax  tenure,  unless  lie 
could  obtain  a  permanent  lease  from  the  authorities  at  a  fixed 
rental  or  an  agreement  for  taxation  at  a  fixed  rate  ?  Who  would 
then  put  a  building  upon  such  land  unless  he  could  obtain  the 
average  income  from  his  capital,  and  unless  he  could  recover  in 
addition  thereto  the  rent  or  taxes  due  to  the  city,  from  those  who 
should  occupy  or  use  the  buildings  upon  the  premises?  Would 
land  subject  to  an  annual  tax  of  $35  per  $1000  on  the  present 
value  be  more  widely  distributed  than  it  now  is?  This  tax  must 
be  the  first  lien  upon  the  land ;  could  any  man  except  a  large 
capitalist  aEord  to  occupy  land  on  such  terms?  How  would  a 
single  tax  on  land  affect  farmers,  who  can  now  barely  earn  the 
tax  imposed  on  their  land  and  who  seldom  get  more  than  a  fair 
return  for  their  labor  out  of  tlieir  land,  as  compared  with  the 
returns  from  other  occupations?  Most  of  the  farm  land  of  this 
country  is  no-rent  land ;  it  yields  no  more  than  a  fair  return  for 
labor.  How  would  country  towns  obtain  any  revenue,  where  all 
the  land  yields  but  a  meager  support  to  those  who  either  occupy 
or  cultivate  it? 

The  fallacy  of  this  proposition  lies  in  the  fact  that  land 
is  only  the  source  of  primary  production,  and  is  not  the  only 
source  of  income.  If  taxes  are  to  be  strictly  assessed  on 
land  in  ratio  to  its  capacity  to  yield  rent  or  a  rental  tax, 
then  the  possession  of  land  in  the  hands  of  those  most  capable 
of  using  it  as  an  instrument  of  the  utmost  production  must 
become  necessary  in  order  that  the  tax  may  be  met.  Low- 
taxed  land  now  serves  for  the  support  of  many  who  have 
neither  the  capital  nor  the  capacity  to  get  the  utmost  produc- 
tion from  it;  but  if  all  taxes  are  put  upon  hind  only  and  the 
rate  thus  becomes  very  high,  it  can  be  used  or  cultivated  only  in 
the  most  productive  way,  and  this  implies  large  capital  and  full 
capacity.  Would  not  this  again  tend  to  the  concentration  of 
land  in  fewer  hands  than  now  possess  it?  Would  not  the  capi- 
talist, or  any  other  pers(Mi  who  might  possess  the  land  iindor  the 
new  conditions,  be  enabled  to  distribute  the  whole  of  the  single 
tax  among  the  consumers  of  all  ]iroducts  more  surely  than  he 
does  n(^w? 

Finallv,  woidd  this  chanixe  in  the  svsteni  of  land-tenure  lead 
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to  an  increase  of  production?  If  the  present  product  is  fifty 
cents"  worth  per  head  of  the  population,  more  or  less,  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  sinofle-tax  svstem  in  increasino-  or  diminish- 
ing  this  product  ?  T\'  hen  the  advocates  of  this  system  put  their 
proposed  measure  into  the  form  of  a  bill  to  be  submitted  to  any 
legislature,  their  difficulties  will  begin  and  the  fallacy  of  their 
reasoning  will  at  once  become  plain.  I  may  suggest  that  it  is 
often  a  sufficient  test  of  an  a  jjriori  theory  to  ask  the  proponent 
to  put  his  proposed  system  in  the  fomi  of  a  bill  to  be  passed 
upon  by  any  legislature.  This  brings  the  subject  to  a  practi- 
cal issue,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  theorists  are  incapa- 
ble of  framing  an  act  that  will  work,  because  their  propositions 
are  impracticable. 

Edward  Atkinson. 


INTERNATIONAL   EXTRADITION. 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  of  law  that  criminal  prosecu- 
tions are  local  and  not  transitory.  A  wrong-doer  whose  wrong 
consists  in  a  civil  injury,  or  arises  out  of  a  breach  of  contract,  can 
ordinarily  be  required  to  answer  for  the  wrong  done  wherever  he 
may  be  found.  But  a  di£[erent  principle  is  applied  to  the  case  of 
one  who  has  committed  a  crime.  As  one  nation  does  not  enforce 
the  penal  laws  of  another,  and  as  the  process  of  the  courts  of  a 
state  can  confer  no  authority  beyond  its  own  territorial  limits, 
punishment  can  be  avoided  by  escaping  from  the  boundaries  of 
the  government  where  the  crime  was  committed,  unless  the  state 
whose  asylum  is  sought  shall  decline  to  harbor  the  offender. 
That  international  law  imposes  no  obligation  to  surrender  the 
fugitive  is  now  understood,  although  at  one  time  so  distinguished 
an  authority  as  Chancellor  Kent  contended  that  every  state  is 
obliged,  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  refuse  an  asylum  to  such 
persons,  provided  their  surrender  is  asked  for  by  the  offended 
government.  But  inasmuch  as  no  such  obligation  is  imposed  by 
the  law  of  nations,  the  right  to  require  such  a  surrender  to  be 
made  can  be  secured  only  under  treaty  stipulations.  It  is  quite 
true  that  there  have  been  instances  where  fugitives  from  justice 
have  been  surrendered  by  one  nation  to  another  without  any 
treaty  on  the  subject.  Such  instances  are  few,  and  the  surren- 
der has  been  made  on  principles  of  comity.  The  surrender  of 
Argueles  by  the  United  States  to  Spain  in  1864  was  a  case  of  this 
kind.  At  that  time  there  was  no  extradition  treaty  between  the 
two  countries,  but  Mr.  Seward,  then  secretary  of  state,  made  the 
surrender  with  the  consent  of  President  Lincoln.  A  few  veai-s 
later  there  was  another  case  of  the  same  kind,  wlien  Spain  sur- 
rendered to  our  government  the  notorious  William  ^f.  Tw^hhI. 
The  action  of  our  government  in  the  Argneles  case  has  boon 
generally  and  unsparingly  condemnod  as  a  naked  nsurpation  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  executive.    A  matter  of  such  grave  ini- 
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portance  must  be  governed  bj  established  rules,  and  not  left  to 
the  arbitrary  fancy  or  whim  of  a  department  of  government. 
Moreover,  if  the  executive  department  of  our  government  has  no 
right  to  surrender  a  fugitive  on  principles  of  comity,  neither  can 
it  with  any  propriety  ask  a  foreign  power  to  make  such  a  sur- 
render to  us.  It  ought  not  to  ask  a  favor  which  it  cannot  return. 
In  1791,  Governor  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  asked  Presi- 
dent Washington  to  request  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  who  had 
sought  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  state.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  at  the  head  of  the  State  Department.  At 
that  time  we  had  no  extradition  treaty  with  any  nation.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  replying,  said: 

"  The  laws  of  the  United  States,  like  those  of  England,  receive  every 
fugitive,  and  no  authority  has  been  given  to  our  executives  to  deliver  them 
up.  If,  then,  the  United  States  could  not  deliver  up  to  General  Quesnada 
fugitives  from  the  justice  of  another  country,  we  cannot  claim  as  a  right 
the  delivery'  of  fugitives  from  us.  And  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
thfc  demand  proposed  in  Governor  Pinckney's  letter,  should  it  be  complied 
with  by  the  other  party,  might  not  commit  us  disagreeably  and  perhaps 
dishonorably." 

Accordingly  no  request  was  made,  and  tlic  matter  was  allowed 
to  drop.  Mr.  Bayard  a})])ears  to  have  acted  on  the  same  princi- 
])le  in  not  requesting  the  surrender  of  McGarigle,  wlio,  under  ex- 
a.sperating  circumstances,  liad  escaped  from  Illinois  to  Canada. 
Under  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain  we  could  not  domand  liis 
surrender  as  a  matter  (;f  right,  and  we  llicit-fore  declined,  and 
very  properly,  to  request  it  as  a  matter  of  favor.  If  we  wisli  to 
ol)tain  from  foreign  nations  a  surrender  to  our  jurisdiction  of 
tho.se  who  liave  ]>roken  (jur  hivvs  and  fled  from  ])unishnient,  there 
is  only  one  l(;gitiniat<3  and  honorable  way  to  accomplish  it;  it 
must  be  attained  und<.T  extradition  treaties. 

It  is  U)  be  c;bserv(Ml,  t(;o,  that  the  British  crown  is  as  ])o\ver- 
lcs8  in  such  matters  as  the  executive  of  the  Unitef]  States.  The 
sovereign  has  no  inlierent  authority  to  surrendci-  to  a  foreign 
country  fugitives  from  jtisticte,  it  ]>eing  no  ]»art  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  t^>  exp(.'l  a  foreigner  from  the  nialrn,  even  though  Ik; 
may  have  entered  it  red-handed  from  the  Idood  of  ;i  niurdei-  com- 
mitted on  fcjreign  mnl.     That  such  surrenders  can   be  niade  oidy 
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in  accordance  with  treaties  or  statute  law,  is  as  true  a  principle  of 
English  law  as  of  our  own.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  right 
to  order  an  extradition  was  deemed,  at  one  time  at  least,  a  pre- 
rogative of  the  chief  executive  of  the  state. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  government  on  this  subject 
has  been  somewhat  extraordinary.  The  Constitution  confers  on 
the  president  the  power  to  make  treaties,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Senate;  and  a  treaty  so  made  is. declared  to  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  the  judges  in  every  State  being  bound  thereby. 
Congress  is  also  empowered  to  make  all  laws  which  are  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  any  treaty  which  may  be 
made  and  confirmed.  The  government  has  thus  been  possessed 
of  plenary  power  from  the  beginning  to  enter  into  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  foreign  nations  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive 
criminals.  Not  only  has  it  had  the  power,  but  every  considera- 
tion of  the  public  interest  should  have  induced  its  exercise  in  a 
liberal  way.  It  is  the  duty  of  government  to  provide  that  laws 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  good  order  among  men,  shall  be  enforced. 
The  principle  should  not  be  tolerated  which  would  allow  any  one 
to  violate  the  laws  on  condition  that  the  offender  retire  beyond 
the  boundary  line. 

If  the  interests  of  good  government  lead  a  nation  to  desire  the 
surrender  of  those  who  have  violated  its  laws  and  escaped  from 
its  jurisdiction,  there  are  reasons  equally  strong  leading  the  coun- 
try whose  asylum  has  been  sought  to  consent  to  the  surrender  of 
such  persons.  The  same  reasons  that  incline  one  nation  to  ask 
for  the  surrender  of  its  fugitives,  operate  to  incline  other  nations 
to  desire  the  surrender  of  theirs,  so  that  in  matters  of  this  kind 
there  may  be  a  reciprocal  giving  and  receiving.  Moreover,  no 
nation  can  be  desirous  of  having  added  to  its  population  a  colony 
of  murderers,  assassins,  incendiaries,  burglars,  highway  robbei*s, 
and  embezzlers.  Their  very  presence  in  any  particular  neighbor- 
hood conduces  only  to  make  life  the  less  desirable  in  that  vicinity, 
and  persons  of  that  description  would  not  have  received  a  very 
cordial  welcome  at  the  liands  of  the  tithing  or  the  hundred  in  the 
days  when  the  law  made  the  whole  district  liable  for  a  crimo 
committed  by  any  one   within   its  boundaries,  and   wlu'n  every 
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freeman  had  to  be  able  to  name  his  tithing  or  be  considered  an 
outLaw  whom  anybody  might  put  to  death. 

The  power  of  the  government  being  ample,  and  the  induce- 
ments to  its  exercise  being  great,  we  may  now  consider  to  what 
extent  the  orovernment  of  the  United  States  has  made  use  of  it. 
The  first  treaty  provision  on  this  subject  which  the  government 
of  the  United  States  secured  from  any  foreign  power  was  con- 
tained in  the  treaty  negotiated  with  Great  Britain  in  1794.  It 
covered  only  two  offenses,  murder  and  forgery.  The  treaty  was 
not  confined  to  the  subject  of  extradition,  but  included  other 
matters  as  well,  the  provision  relating  to  extradition  being  con- 
tained in  the  twenty-seventh  article;  and  while  the  rest  of  the 
treaty  was  to  continue  in  force  for  an  indefinite  time,  it  was  ex- 
pressly provided,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  that  this  article 
should  expire  in  1806.  It  was  not  renewed  on  its  expiration,  and 
from  that  time  down  to  the  year  1842,  although  we  negotiated 
treaties  with  all  the  imj)ortant  nations  of  the  world,  not  one  of 
them  contained  a  syllaljle  relating  to  the  surrender  of  fugitives 
from  justice.  Only  one  case  arose  under  the  treaty  of  1794,  and 
tlie  experience  which  the  administration  had  with  that  was  not 
encouraging.  The  case  occurred  in  1799,  and  was  that  of  Robbins, 
alifis  Nash,  who  had  committed  mnnler  on  board  a  British  shi)) 
upon  the  high  seas,  lie  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
liis  extradition  having  been  demanded  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams  surrendered  him. 
Tlie  surrender  was  the  occasion  of  much  ])itter  criticism  on  the 
part  i)i  tlic  ojj]K;nents  oi  Mr.  Adams,  it  being  stn^ngly  contended 
tliat  the  treaty  wjus,  in  its  article  of  extradition,  contrary  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  it  could  rehite  only  to 
foreign(;rs,  and  that  Kol^bins  should  never  have  been  given  up. 
Tlie  ciusc  of;cupied  the  attention  of  Congress  during  a  large  }>or- 
tion  of  tlni  winter  of  1800.  It  is  eonsidenMJ  to  hav(^  Ikhmi  oik;  of 
the  causes  of  the  (overthrow  (jf  the  Adams  administration,  and  it 
fireventcd  the  United  States  for  almost  half  a  century  from  con- 
nid^Ting  another  treaty  of  extradition. 

But  in  1842,  what  is  known  as  tin*  Webster- Ash  burton  Treaty 

w.'w  rnrgotiated    with  firejit   Hrit.'iin,  and  it  is  still    in    fonte.      Its 

tenth  article  provides  for  the  surrender  of  pers(jns  charged  with 
42 
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"  the  crime  of  murder,  or  assault  with  intent  to  eommit  murder, 
or  piracy,  or  arson,  or  robbery,  or  forgery,  or  the  utterance  of 
forged  paper."  For  other  crimes  than  those  enumerated  above 
the  United  States  cannot  obtain  the  surrender  of  any  criminal 
who  has  fled  from  our  shores  to  those  of  Great  Britain  or  any  of 
her  provinces.  The  result  has  been  that  persons  could  commit 
the  common  crime  of  embezzlement,  and  escape  punishment  by 
simply  crossing  the  Canadian  frontier.  Many  there  are  who  have 
not  been  slow  in  making  that  journey.  It  would  be  a  long  cata- 
logue of  names,  longer  than  Homer's  catalogue  of  ships,  were 
one  to  enumerate  those  who  thus  have  taken  their  departure. 
We  may  say  that  they  left  their  country  for  their  country's  good, 
and  that  the  Canadian  Dominion  is  welcome  to  them.  But  there 
is  more  than  this  involved.  It  is  little  less  than  an  encourage- 
ment to  embezzlement  when  an  officer  of  a  bank  at  Buffalo  or 
Detroit,  for  instance,  who  handles  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, can  help  himself  to  so  much  of  this  money  as  he  covets,  and 
escape  the  penalty  of  our  laws  by  crossing  the  Detroit  or  the 
Niagara  River  into  Canada.  During  all  these  years  we  have  had 
no  arrangements  with  Great  Britain  for  the  surrender  of  persons 
charged  with  the  common  offenses  of  larceny,  embezzlement, 
perjury,  bribery,  burglary,  bigamy,  false  pretenses,  and  counter- 
feiting. In  a  great  many  cases  it  might  not  be  worth  while  to 
ask  for  the  surrender  of  persons  charged  with  some  of  the  above- 
enumerated  crimes,  but  it  should  be  possible  to  make  this  de- 
mand in  any  case  where  the  circumstances  seem  to  warrant  it. 
Indeed,  one  may  well  ask  why  it  should  be  thought  necessary  to 
embody  any  list  of  extraditable  offenses  in  such  treaties.  What 
objection  can  there  be  to  an  agreement  (political  offenders  being 
excepted)  that  each  country  shall  hand  over  to  the  other  any 
fugitive  from  justice  whose  offense  is  a  crime  under  the  laws 
of  the  state  from  whose  jurisdiction  he  has  fled?  This  is  the  rule 
as  between  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  it  might  be  well  to  ex- 
tend the  principle  to  cases  of  international  extradition,  if  for  no 
other  reascm  than  to  avoid  dilliculties  like  those  encountered  in 
the  Eno  case.  Eno  had  been  guilty  of  forgery,  and  that,  under 
the  treaty  of  1842,  was  an  extraditable  offense.  He  was  not 
given  u])  because  the  courts  held  that  the  term  "  forgery  "  nu^ant 
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the  act  or  acts  known  as  forgery  when  the  treaty  was  made,  and 
that  it  was  immaterial  that  the  acts  done  by  Eno  amounted  to 
forgery  under  the  statutes  of  both  countries  thereafter  enacted. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1885,  President  Cleveh^nd  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  what  he  proposed  as  a  new  treaty  of  extradi- 
tion with  Great  Britain.  In  the  message  which  accompanied  it 
he  said:  '' The  inadequacy  of  the  existing  arrangements  for  ex- 
tradition between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  has  been 
long  apparent."  The  proposed  treaty,  known  as  the  Phelps- 
Rosebery  Treaty,  makes  comprehensive  provision  for  the  extra- 
dition of  offenders.  It  has  been  allowed,  however,  to  lie  on  the 
table  of  the  Senate  for  three  years  without  hnal  action.  The 
Senate  cannot  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  existing  extradi- 
tion relations  of  the  two  countries  are  inadequate,  and  a  con- 
stant menace  to  the  business  interests  of  both  nations,  particularly 
so  to  all  financial  institutions  in  either  country.  JSTeithcr  can  the 
Senate  be  unaware,  for  its  attention  has  been  called  to  it  in  a 
memorial,  that  Vjetween  the  time  when  tlic  treaty  was  sent  in,  and 
February,  1888,  when  action  was  again  deferred,  postponing  it 
to  the  present  session,  a  partial  list  of  embezzlements  committed 
in  the  United  States,  by  persons  wlio  fled  to  Canada,  amounted 
to  $3,840,570.  Most  of  the  eni])czzlenients  noted  had  taken  phicc 
within  a  single  year.  The  largest  of  them  was  that  of  an  insur- 
ance man  of  Hartford,  for  $1,000,000. 

The  failure  of  the  Senate  to  take  action  on  this  treaty  seems 
to  many  scarcely  creditable,  and  the  friends  of  the  Cleveland  ad- 
ministration have  professed  to  see  in  it  .-m  unworthy  p;ii-tisan 
purjK^so.  But  whether  or  not  there  arc  any  just  groimds  for  this 
o|)inion,  it  docs  not  conciorn  us  h(;re  to  inrpiire.  The  inipoilant 
far't  confnjiiting  us  is  that  nothing  has  been  accomplished,  and 
that  our  extradition  arrangements  with  Great  Jiritain  arc  to-day 
no  better  than  they  were  in  1842.  '^Fhosc  relations  arc  wholly 
inadequate  and  strangely  prejudicial  to  tlu^  best  interests  of  both 
nations,  whose  criminal  law  is  weakened  because  the  seouiKh'c^ls  of 
either  country  can  enjoy  impunity  for  all  but  a  few  crimes,  by  es- 
cajjing  from  tin;  jurisdiction  of  one  to  tlu^  jurisdiction  of  the  other. 

'^riiat  tin;  blame  for  this  sUitc;  ol  things  has  foi-  sonic  time  |»ast 
rested  uj)on  the  government  of  the  United  States  rather  than 
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upon  that  of  Great  Britain,  seems  to  be  evident,  although  the  ac- 
knowledgment is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  make.  In  earlier  times 
the  two  nations  did  not  diii'er  widely  in  opinion  on  this  subject, 
neither  being  favorable  to  the  extradition  of  offenders.  In  Lord 
Coke's  "  Institutes  "  will  be  found  strong  denunciation  against  the 
surrender  of  such  })ersons  to  foreign  governments,  with  or  without 
treaty.  And  in  his  time  the  feeling  was  pronounced  in  England, 
and  on  the  European  continent  as  well,  that  "  all  kingdoms  were 
free  to  fugitives,"  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  kings  "to  defend 
every  one  of  the  liberties  of  their  own  kingdoms,  and  therefore 
to  protect  them." 

At  the  time  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence  England 
had  no  treaty  of  extradition  with  any  foreign  power.  That  it  has 
finally  outgrown  its  ancient  and  narrow  prejudices  on  this  subject 
appears  sufficiently  from  its  extradition  act  of  1870,  and  its  trea- 
ties negotiated  within  recent  times.  In  the  United  States  the 
history  of  opinion  on  this  subject  has  not  been  very  different 
from  what  it  has  been  in  England.  The  views  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
our  first  secretary  of  state,  seem  to  have  differed  very  little  from 
those  of  Lord  Coke,  above  referred  to,  and  many  of  his  successoi-s 
in  the  State  Department  apparently  imbibed  something  of  his 
prejudices.  However,  the  treaties  which  this  country  has  nego- 
tiated of  late  show  that  we,  too,  have  largely  outgrown  those  old 
and  narrow  notions.  But  while  we  have  negotiated  comprehen- 
sive treaties  with  other  nations,  extradition  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  and  her  provinces  is  still  left,  through 
the  Senate's  inaction,  to  the  meager  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
1842,  although  it  is  more  important  to  this  government  to  have  a 
liberal  treaty  with  that  country  than  with  any  other  European 
])ower.  The  failure  to  negotiate  such  a  treaty  was  for  a  time  due 
to  a  misunderstanding  between  some  of  our  statesmen  and  the 
British  government  as  to  the  construction  to  be  given  to  the 
treaty  of  1842.  Tliat  treaty  contains  no  express  provision  against 
the  trial  of  extradited  persons  for  other  offenses  than  those  for 
which  they  are  surrendered;  and  the  question  was  raised  whether 
a  person  who  had  been  extradited,  charged  with  a  speeiiied  crime, 
could  be  tried  for  a  totally  different  one,  without  having  an  op- 
})ortunity  to  return  to  the  country  from  which   he  was  ivmoved. 
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In  1876  this  question  involved  the  two  governments  in  a  sharp 
diplomatic  correspondence,  carried  on  bj  Mr.  Fish,  then  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  United  States,  and  Lord  Derby,  at  that  time 
the  British  foreign  secretary. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  for  the  better  understanding 
of  the  matter,  that  it  had  happened  in  several  cases  that  persons 
surrendered  to  this  country  under  the  existing  treaty  had  not 
been  tried  at  all  on  the  charges  upon  which  they  had  been  sur- 
rendered, but  had  been  indicted,  tried,  convicted,  and  punished 
for  totally  different  crimes,  and  crimes  for  which  they  could  not 
have  been  extradited.  The  right  to  do  this  had  been  maintained 
by  certain  of  our  courts.  For  instance,  in  1870,  Canada  had  sur- 
rendered to  us  one  Caldwell,  charged  with  forgery.  Once  within 
our  juri.sdiction,  he  was  put  on  trial,  not  for  the  forgery,  but  for 
bribery  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States — an  offense  for  which 
he  could  not  Lave  been  extradited.  The  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  in  "  The  United  States  v.  Caldwell,"  *  sustained  the  right  to 
do  this,  asserting  that  while  abuse  of  extradition  proceedings  and 
a  want  of  good  faitli  in  resorting  to  tlieni  constituted  a  good 
cause  of  complaint  between  the  two  governments,  yet  it  was  not 
an  abuse  of  which  the  prisoner  could  avail  himself  in  order  to 
defeat  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts.  Thcn^  have  been  other 
cases  to  the  same  effect. 

This  was  the  situation  when,  in  1876,  the  government  of  the 
United  Stiites  asked  Great  Britiiin  for  the  extraditiou  of  Wins- 
low,  who  was  charged  with  forgery.  In  nply,  the  iiritish  gov- 
ernment, througli  L<ird  Derby,  asked  of  tlie  United  States  a  guar- 
antee, as  a  j»rere(|uisite  to  the  surrender,  that  Winslow  sliouhl 
not  be  iricA  for  any  olfcn.se  otiicr  than  the  one  sjK'cilicd  in  iIk^ 
extradition  n.*(pi('st.  To  this  Mr.  Fish  rrplircl  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  original  treaty  which  prechided  oiii-  government 
from  trying  a  criminal,  once  surrendered,  "for  any  oU'ense  oLh(.;r 
tliari  tlie  particular  ollcnsc  for  which  lie  was  extnidited,"  ])ut  that, 
on  the  eoMtrary,  the  riglit  to  do  so  under  the  treaty  was  fully 
Hust^'iined  by  judieial  <leeisions.  Much  correspondence;  passed 
Ixrtween  the  tw<j  governments  without  either  of  lh<ni  receclincr 
frf>m  its  jx^sition.     '^^I'he   result   was  that  Winslow  escape(l  piose- 

*b  lilatcljforil,  C.  C.  U.,  i:{l. 
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cution,  the  British  government  declining  to  give  him  up.  Presi- 
dent Grant,  treating  the  extradition  stipuhxtion  as  practically 
inoperative,  thereupon  announced  to  Congress  that  the  United 
States  would  thereafter  wholly  refrain  from  asking  the  surrender 
of  fugitive  criminals  from  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  The 
surrender  of  such  criminals  has,  however,  since  been  made,  the 
British  government  simply  ceasing  to  insist  on  a  guarantee,  with- 
out abandoning  its  view  of  the  legal  effect  of  the  treaty  itself. 

That  the  United  States  government  was  wrong  in  the  con- 
struction which  the  State  Department  undertook  to  put  upon  the 
treaty  is  evident  from  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  "  The  United  States  v.  Kauscher."  *  The  court 
in  that  case  said : 

**  We  feel  authorized  to  state  that  the  weight  of  autiiority  and  of  sound 
principle  is  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  that  a  person  who  has  been  brought 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  tiie  court  by  virtue  of  proceedings  under  an  ex- 
tradition treaty  can  only  be  tried  for  one  of  the  offenses  described  in  that 
treaty,  and  for  the  offense  with  which  he  is  charged  in  the  proceedings  for 
his  extradition,  until  a  reasonable  time  and  opportunity  have  been  given 
him,  after  his  release  or  trial  upon  such  charge,  to  return  to  the  country 
from  whose  asylum  he  had  been  forcibly  taken  under  the  proceedings." 

In  the  light  of  that  decision  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
State  Department  at  Washington  began  to  clear,  and  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  miff  at  Great  Britain,  in  which  some  of  our 
statesmen  had  been  indulging,  was  based  on  erroneous  grounds. 
Whereupon  the  Cleveland  administration  at  once  set  itself  to  the 
task  of  negotiating  a  new  and  much  more  coTuprehensive  treaty 
than  any  we  had  previously  had  with  that  country.  The  ad- 
ministration seems  to  have  ex])erienced  little  dithculty  so  far  as 
Great  Britain  w^as  concerned,  but  it  has  encountered  an  o])posi- 
tion  in  the  Senate  which  it  hardly  anticipated. 

It  is  understood  that  the  treaty  in  question  contains  an  ex- 
])ress  ])rovisi{)n  that  })()litical  oirenders  shall  not  be  surrendered 
by  either  government,  but  it  is  alleged  that  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  are  so  com})rehensive  that  })ersons  guilty  of  dynamite  out- 
rages and  the  like  may  be  surrendered  thereunder.  Consequently 
tliere  Las  been  a  demand  on  tlu^  part  of  certain  Irish   "  ]>atriots  " 
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that  the  treaty  be  rejected.  No  doubt  tlie  people  of  the  United 
States  thoroughly  sympathize  with  the  cause  of  home  rule  for 
Ireland,  but  no  lover  of  his  kind  can  tolerate  for  a  moment  the 
daorcfer  of  the  assassin  or  the  dvnamite  bomb  of  the  anarchist. 
Men  who  resort  to  these  means  to  promote  any  cause,  however 
worthy,  are  inhuman,  and  they  commit  high  treason  against 
humanity  and  civilization.  It  is  little  less  than  an  insult  to  ask 
the  government  for  their  protection.  They  are  not  political 
offenders,  but  outlaws  and  the  enemies  of  human  kind.  A  pro- 
test on  behalf  of  such  persons  is  not  less  unwarranted  than  is  that 
of  "Stepniak,"  the  apostle  of  Russian  nihilism,  who  has  taken  it 
on  himself  to  address  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  j)rotest 
a^zainst  the  ratification  of  a  treatv  wdiich  the  President  has  nesroti- 
ated  with  the  Czar  of  Eussia,  under  which  a  person  who  should 
attempt  the  life  of  the  Czar  could  be  extradited.  Law  and  justice 
are  a  mockery  if  anarchists,  nihilists,  assassins,  and  dynamite 
fiends  are  to  be  harbored  by  civilized  governments.  AVliy  should 
the  enemies  of  law  and  the  foes  of  humanity  call  upon  law  and 
humanity  for  j^rotection? 

IIenkv  Wade  Piogers. 
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Regarding  the  position  of  Wasliington  as  a  center  in  wliicli 
are  brought  together  great  educational  resources,  and  from  which 
are  radiated  vast  influences  upon  American  life,  the  first  main 
point  is  that  it  is' the  permanent  or  temporary  residence  of  very 
many  leading  men  upon  whom  a  university  might  draw  for  its  lect- 
ure rooms  or  council  chambers.  In  Congress,  from  which  most 
people  expect  little  of  the  sort,  are  many  who  can  speak  with  ac- 
knowledged authority  on  subjects  which  every  university  worthy 
of  the  name  has  to  consider.  We  sometimes  hear  sneers  at  west- 
ern congressmen,  and  yet,  out  of  the  small  number  I  have  the 
honor  to  know,  I  can  at  this  moment  recall  two  who,  apart  from 
large  diplomatic  experience,  stand  in  the  highest  rank  of  Ameri- 
can scholars. 

Next,  as  to  men  specially  known  in  literary  pursuits,  the 
veteran  historian  and  statesman  who  years  ago  chose  Washington 
as  his  residence  has  proved  to  be  a  far-sighted  pioneer ;  others 
have  followed  him,  and  the  number  consequently  increases. 
Everything  combines  to  attract  them :  the  salubrity  of  the  place, 
save  in  nddsummer,  the  concourse  of  men  best  w^orth  knowing 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  attractiveness  of  a  city  in 
which  intellectual  eminence  has  thus  far  asserted  itself  above 
wealth.  So  well  known  is  this  that  the  various  s(x^ieties  of  a  lit- 
erary tendency  are  more  and  more  making  Washington  their 
annual  j)hice  of  meeting;  the  American  Historical  Society  was 
one  of  the  first  to  do  this,  and  others  are  following  its  example. 

But  it  is  more  esj)ecially  as  a  source  of  scientific  activity  that 
Washington  has  taken  the  foremost  place  in  the  nation ;  it  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  great  scientific  centei's  of  the  world. 
The  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Museum,  the  great 
government  sui'veys,  sundry  governnuMit  conunissions  and  bu- 
reaus whose  Work   is   hii-gcly  scientitie,  ami  nuiny  retireil  otVu'ci's 
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of  the  army  and  navy  who  have  interested  themselves  in  scien- 
tific pursuits,  all  combine  to  lay  strong  foundations  for  scien- 
tific activity.  About  the  year  1870  was  established  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Washington,  under  the  presidenc}^  of  Joseph 
Henry.  In  the  number  of  its  meetings  as  well  as  in  the  variety, 
range,  and  importance  of  the  papers  presented,  this  society  soon 
took  a  leading  place.  Neither  in  Boston,  Pliiladelphia,  New  York, 
nor  elsewhere  in  our  country  are  meetings  of  similar  societies 
held  with  the  frequency  and  regularity  which  characterize  these ; 
nor  are  the  papers  presented  elsewhere  on  the  whole  of  as  much 
consequence  in  promoting  research  as  those  thus  brought  out  at 
Washington. 

Owing  to  the  development  of  scientific  work  which  has  fol- 
lowed its  establishment,  the  Philosophical  Society  has  been  found 
unable  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it,  and  five  more  special  scien- 
tific organizations  have  been  successfully  established  as  off-shoots. 
The  latest  of  these,  the  National  Geographical  Society,  has  already 
a  mend>ership  of  five  or  six  hundred.  The  natural  effect  of 
bringing  t<^)gether  the  large  body  of  scientiiic  workers  em])l()yetl 
in  the  various  bureaus  of  the  government  is  not  only  to  give 
vigor  U)  these  societies,  but  to  create  a  likin'g  for  the  j)ursuits  of 
science  which  extends  far  beyond  the  society  limits.  And  an- 
other effect  of  the  spirit  thus  engendered  is  to  attract  various 
other  nationfil  Sfjiontific  organizations  to  Wasliington  as  tlie  best 
place  for  tlieir  annual  meetings. 

This  aggrc^/ation  of  so  many  investigators  in  so  many  fields 
has  naturally  led  to  tiie  gathci'ing  of  aj»paratns  and  means  for 
carrying  on  scientific  inquiry,  and  these  may  be  considered  under 
the  headings  of  Li})rarios,  Laboratories,  and  Collections. 

As  U>  the  first,  T  give  from  the  ''Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  pjducation  "  a  few  statistics  of  tin;  principal  libraries  in  llie 
citv.  Some  of  these  libraries,  sueli  as  thosc^  of  the  Patent  Ofliee, 
t}i<;  Bureau  of  Kdncation,  the  (leological  Survey,  tin'  Naval  Obser- 
vat^)ry,  the  Museum  of  Hygiene,  th(;  Surgeon-Ccncrars  Olliee, 
and  tlu!  l)ei)artrnents  of  State  nnd  Agriculture,  as  well  as  tlu; 
Tooiiwr  and  other  s|)ecial  collections  in  the  Libniry  of  Congress, 
are  partJcuhirly  valuable  by  reason  <»f  their  strength  in  cert:iin 
definite  lines  of  research. 
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Libraries  in  Washington. 

No.  of  Vols. 

American  Medical  Association 7,000 

Bar  Association  (subscription) 4,500 

Bureau  of  Education 17,500 

Columbian  University 7,000 

Department  of  Agriculture 18,000 

of  Justice 20,000 

'                 "          of  State 22,625 

*'          of  the  Interior 8,000 

Gonzaga  College 10,000 

House  of  Representatives 125,000 

Howard  University 11,509 

Light-house  Board 2,711 

Museum  of  Hygiene 13,000 

Navy  Department 17,000 

Patent  Office 50,000 

Signal  Office 10.540 

Surgeon-General's  Office 76,733 

Treasury  Department 18,000 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey 17,255 

Coast  Survey 4,500 

Congress 565,134 

Hydrographic  Office 2,306 

Naval  Observatory 12,000 

Senate 30,000 

War  Department 17,500 

Georgetown  College 35,000 

Total 1,122,813 

Pamphlets. 

Bureau  of  Education 45,000 

Library  of  Congress 191,000 

Total 336,000 

Here  we  have,  then,  a  hhrary  of  over  a  million  volumes  selected 
by  the  foremost  specialists  in  every  field,  easily  accessible,  main- 
tained, enlarged,  and  administered  without  any  cost  to  the  pro- 
])osed  university,  and  ready  for  its  work  at  the  momeut  of  its 
organization.  All  that  would  be  needed  by  such  an  institution 
would  be  a  small  library  for  reference,  similar  tt)  that  so  admi- 
rably planned  for  Johns  Hopkins  University  by  l*residont  Gihuiiti. 

Next,  as  to  laboratories.  For  (chemical  work  the  government 
has  at  least  ei<rht:    the  laboratoi-its  of    tin*   Unittsl  Static  GtH>- 
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logical  Survey,  of  tlie  Agricultural  Department,  of  the  Surgeon- 
General's  Office,  of  the  Kavy  Department,  of  the  Museum  of 
Hygiene,  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  of  the  Mint  Bureau, 
and  of  the  District  Chemist.  There  is  also  a  small  chemical 
laboratory  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  was  originally 
organized  for  work  connected  with  the  Fish  Commission.  Most 
of  these  are  organized  for  special  work  in  testing  materials  or 
supplies,  but  the  laboratories  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  are  necessaril}^  so  carried  on  that  a  large 
amount  of  work  is  also  done  in  the  line  of  purely  scientific  in- 
vestigation. In  the  laboratory  of  the  Geological  Survey  the  work 
mainly  relates  to  the  chemistry  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  while  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  Agricultural  Department  investigations  are 
undertaken  relative  to  agricultural  problems  and  to  various  adul- 
terations of  articles  of  food.  In  both,  much  research  is  conducted 
which  results  in  the  improvement  of  analytical  methods.  In  the 
physical  laboratory  of  the  Geological  Survey,  which  is  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  chemical  laboratory  forming  part  of  the 
same  division,  phy.sical  investigations  relating  to  geological  prob- 
lems are  actively  can'ied  forward;  for  exam})le,  the  physical 
constants  of  rocks  are  determined,  and  investigations  have  been 
made  upon  sedimentati(jn.  Here,  too,  researches  have  ])een  made 
on  the  physical  properties  (jf  iron  and  steel,  on  the  formation  of 
alloy.s,  and  on  methods  r)f  ineasnring  high  temperatures,  ''i^liese 
(lifFrrent  chemi(;al  laboratories  of  the  government,  inchiding  the 
force;  of  chemists  jn  the;  Patent  Oflicc,  represent  at  least  forty 
skiHcd  rnen  actively  engaged  in  chemical  work. 

Besides  this,  witiiin  aii  honr's  distance'  northward  nic  th(; 
cherriica],  physical,  an<l  biological  laboratories  of  Joiins  ]it)j)kiiis 
University,  in  wliich  advanced  students  eonld  iniike  frc(piciit 
observations,  e)r  even  take;  ste'ady  work.  A  litth;  more  distant 
se)Uthvvanl  is  the  Unive-rsity  of  Virginia,  which  could  easily  be; 
lironght  into  rclatieins  with  the;  j»ropos«'d  institution  in  ;i  iii;iiiiici' 
j)re)(it^d»h;  te)  l)oth  ;  and  at  various  points  me)rc  oi'  hss  remote  an; 
inHtitutie>ns  which  we^uld  doul)tless  alTord  some  sujijilcnicntaiy 
fiu;i]itie;a,  and  aine)Tig  tliern  is  tlie;  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

Here;,  t}ie;n,  an;  iaborateiries  afTonling  tin;  most  admirable  op- 
jKjrtunities    foi-    just    those    kinds    of    advanc(<l     investigations, 
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methods,  and  processes  with  which  a  university,  as  distinguished 
from  an  intermediate  college,  has  to  do.  The  proposed  university 
should  indeed  have  large  general  laboratories  and  probably  some 
special  laboratories  of  its  own,  over  which  it  could  have  complete 
control;  but  these  outlying  special  laboratories,  in  which  the 
most  advanced  work  is  constantly  conducted  by  leading  special- 
ists, would  give  a  university  character  to  the  work  such  as  could 
hardly  be  attained  at  any  other  point  in  the  country. 

I  come  next  to  illustrative  collections.  The  chief  of  these 
are  to  be  found  in  the  National  Museum ;  and  these,  already  great, 
and  in  some  respects  unequaled  in  the  world,  are  steadily  in- 
creasing. They  embrace  the  results  of  man's  activity  in  almost 
every  foi*m  in  which  such  results  admit  of  representative  exhibi- 
tion. To  enumerate  them  would  be  impossible  in  any  space  which 
I  could  claim,  and  useless  in  view  of  their  rapid  increase.  Under 
the  existing  laws  the  collections  made  by  the  Geological  and  other 
surveys  are  deposited  in  the  National  Museum  after  they  have 
been  used  by  the  organizations  collecting  them.  This  has  been 
the  practice  for  years,  so  that  there  are  already  gathered  a  number 
of  very  valuable  special  collections,  such  as  those  of  the  Fortieth 
Parallel  Expedition,  the  Washoe  Expedition,  and  others,  besides 
an  immense  amount  of  ethnological,  archyeological,  pala3ontologi- 
cal,  and  mineraloo;ical  material. 

The  pahx^ontological  collections  of  invertebrate  fossils  are  ex- 
tensive, and  embrace  all  the  material  collected  by  the  various 
government  expeditions  in  the  far  West,  and  also  large  collec- 
tions made  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  the  East  to  illustrate  the 
study  of  stratigra[)liic  geology  in  connection  with  the  faunas. 
The  collection  of  vertebrate  fossils  is  at  present  in  charge  of  Vvo- 
fessor  Marsh,  of  Yale  University,  but  will  ultimately  be  deposited 
in  the  National  Museum.  It  is  of  such  interest  that  some  of  the 
foremost  naturalists  of  Eurojie  have  made  a  study  of  it  their  main 
object  in  visiting  our  country.  The  collection  illustrating  })al:et>- 
botau}^  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  Uniteil  States; 
this  may  also  be  said  of  the  (H)llections  from  the  Cand)rian  system 
and  the  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  roeks. 

TUv.  mintsral  collection  of  tlit^  National  Museum  niav  be  ili- 
vided  into  tlii-ee  ijarts:    fii-st,  a  laive  exhibition  series;   secondly, 
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a  reserve  or  study  series ;  and,  thirdly,  a  duplicate  series  which  is 
used  for  purposes  of  exchange.  Incidental  to  the  mineral  collec- 
tion there  are  two  special  collections ;  one  a  collection  of  gems 
and  ornamental  stones,  mostly  cut  and  polished ;  the  other  a  col- 
lection of  meteorites,  which  is  already  one  of  the  larger  collec- 
tions of  the  world.  The  policy  of  the  mineral  department  is  to 
encourage  research,  and  to  well-accredited  students  are  always 
given  opportunities  for  work  and  assistance  as  far  as  possible. 
Immediatelv  related  to  the  mineral  collection  is  the  collection  of 
rocks  and  building-stones,  the  geological  collection  proper,  and 
the  metallurgical  collection,  consisting  mainly  of  ores,  fuels,  fur- 
nace models,  and  metallurgical  products  generally.  Taken  alto- 
gether, the  facilities  for  mineralogical  investigation  in  Washington 
will  compare  favora:bly  with  the  opportunities  offered  anywhere 
in  the  world.  All  these  collections  are  increasing  with  very 
great  rapidity. 

But  these  are  by  no  means  all  the  stores  of  material  for  illus- 
tration and  research  available  for  university  purposes  at  Washing- 
ton. There  must  also  be  named  the  Museum  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  which  affords  line  opportunities  for  study,  some  of 
the  collections  being  unusually  complete  and  well -arranged.  So, 
too,  the  large  I^otanical  Conservatory,  generally  supposed  to  have 
a.s  its  sole  object  the  supj)ly  of  bouquets  to  enterj)rising  con- 
gressmen, already  carries  on  the  more  serious  business  of  botani- 
cal research,  and  wouM  do  so  to  still  higluT  and  broader  purpose 
were  a  university  \a)  organize  study  in  connetttion  with  it. 

Next  may  be;  nanuHl  the  Unit(.'d  States  Fish  Connnission, 
which  rnaint^iins  its  y)rincipal  station  ;it,  Washington,  where  sub- 
jects through  great  ranges  in  zoology  )ii;iy  be  well  studiccl.  As 
for  the  sup[)leinentary  facilities  ofT(;rcd  forsunniHr  woik  in  the; 
government  est^iblisliment  at  Wood's  lloll,  thc\'  .-ii-c  siin|>lv  tin; 
most  (!ornpl(;t<;  in  th<;  world.  P'rw  Americans  know  how  <'re(lita- 
})le  this  work  has  ))e(;n,  and  how  useful  to  their  eoiiutrv.  It  was 
once  ma<](;  th(;  duty  of  tin;  writer  of  this  article  to  c()n<luet  th(^ 
lat*;  Emperor  l'Ved(;ri('k  of  Germany  through  some  of  the  eollee- 
tions  made  by  this  commission.  IFe  was  a  cotnpetent  ju<lg(!.  His 
exclamations  of  .'kI miration  were  unafTeeted  ;ind  he.irtv,  find  it 
was  no  surj)riHe  that  at  the  close  of  the    I'rrlin    P'ish(!ri(;s   Kxposi- 
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tion  the  first  great  prize  sliould  have  been  awarded  to  Professor 
Spencer  Baird,  who  liad  organized  this  service. 

The  collection  of  models  in  the  Patent  Office  also  presents 
great  opportunities  for  those  who  would  study  the  development 
of  the  vast  industries  represented  in  it.  The  collections  at  the 
Museum  of  Hygiene  and  the  Surgeon-General's  Office  are  noted 
tliroughout  the  world  as  in  all  respects  precious,  and  in  some 
respects  unique.  And,  finally,  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  though  only 
in  its  beginning,  can  easily  be  made  to  stimulate  study  in  art, 
and  to  afford  facilities  for  carrying  on  such  study. 

I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  list  of  collections,  but 
what  is  already  given  will  serve  to  show  that  few  universities  in 
Europe,  and  none  in  America,  have  such  a  mass  of  tlie  best 
material  for  the  training  of  students  and  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  as  one  whicli  might  be  created  at  our  national  capital, 
and  brought  into  proper  relations  with  what  already  exists  there. 

I  come  next  to  the  observatories.  Under  tliis  head  are  sev- 
eral centres  of  scientific  activity,  but  I  will  name  only  one,  the 
Naval  Observatory.  It  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  world,  and 
connected  with  it  is  a  chart  and  chronometer  depot,  an  extensive 
collection  of  instruments  used  in  taking  astronomical  photographs, 
and  a  magnetic  observatory,  besides  the  celebrated  telescope  and 
transit  instruments  used  in  carrying  on  its  ordinary  work.  The 
proposed  university  would  indeed  need  an  observatory  of  moder- 
ate size  for  training  purposes,  but  in  the  work  of  research  by 
young  astronomers  likely  to  be  of  use  and  honor  to  the  nation 
all  this  ample  provision  would  be  immediately  available. 

So  much  for  the  literary,  scientific,  and  technical  side  of  the 
university ;  and  a  brief  exhibit  may  now  be  made  of  tlie  oppor- 
tunities Washington  offers  to  the  students  of  what  were  formerly 
known  as  the  "learned  professions" — to  the  students  of  law, 
medicine,  and,  I  might  add  with  Faust,  "  und  leider  auch  Ttieologie^'' 
had  other  relifjjious  bodies  in  the  countrv  shown  anvthini?  of  the 
foresight  and  zeal  exhibited  in  the  pre{)arations  for  the  theologi- 
cal school  of  the  new  Roman  Catholic  University. 

Amonii^  the  facilities  for  the  study  of  medicine  the  city  offei"s 
at  least  six  hospitals,  at  each  of  whieh  clinical  instruction  is  given, 
and  one  of  these,  Providence  Hospital,  has  over  three  hundivd 
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beds.  The  Army  Medical  Museum  is  declared  by  a  competent 
and  unprejudiced  authority  to  comprise  the  most  complete  collec- 
tion of  recent  pathological  specimens  in  the  world,  and  is  open 
to  the  public  every  week-day.  In  the  National  Museum  there  is 
the  most  complete  collection  in  the  country  illustrating  the 
materia  raedica  of  the  United  States  pharmacopoeia,  and  that  of  for- 
eign countries ;  and  the  whole  is  arranged  and  classified  so  as  to  be 
immediately  available  for  studies.  The  immense  library  of  the 
Surgeon-General's  office  is  also  available  for  the  use  of  medical 
students  and  practitioners. 

For  a  university  law  department  Washington  ]-)resents  almost 
unparalleled  advantages.  The  Law  Library  of  Congress  con- 
tains over  50,000  carefully-selected  volumes,  exclusively  legal  in 
character,  and  provision  is  already  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  students  in  using  it.  The  State  Department  has,  by  a  wise 
policy  steadily  pursued  during  many  3^ears  past,  accumulated  the 
most  valuable  collection  of  works  relating  to  international  law 
in  the  western  hemisphere — a  collection  undoubtedly  sujiorior 
even  to  that  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  which  is  becoming 
one  of  the  boasts  of  that  university. 

In  the  Suj)renie  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  Court 
of  Claims,  the  foremost  American  lawyers  may  be  heard  making 
arguments  on  the  most  imjK>rtant  questions.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  has  the  common  law,  equity,  and  ])n)bate 
juri.sdiction  of  a  State  court,  besides  that  of  the  Circuit  and  Dis- 
trict Courts  of  the  United  States.  The  absence  of  any  code,  even 
of  one  governing  procedure,  encourages  the  study  of  the  common 
law  in  exceptional  sinq)licity;  and  already  sundry  institutions, 
notably  the  Columbian  University,  have  endeavored  lo  bring 
these  advantages  to  bear  uj>on  the  countr}'.  T^ut  these  inst it u- 
tion.s,  though  embracing  men  (jf  liigh  seholarshij)  an<l  nbility,  are 
trn;atlv  liarnnered  bv  the  want  of  the  means  ne(;esMarv  to  provide 
full  university  instruf^tion. 

So  mu(;}i  for  tlie  a,'<S(!mbhige  at  Washington  of  men,  books, 
apparatus,  and  material  neces.Hary  for  the  high(.'st  university  iii- 
Btruction.  I  como  now  to  tlic  two  questions:  What  sh.ill  \\\v. 
j»rf)poflrMl  university  ])e?  How  sliall  it  Ik?  organi/etl?  I  will 
suppose  that  some  gn;at  milli(inaire  or  <'ombination  of  millionaires 
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has  given  tlie  five  or  six  millions  required.  Certainly  such  a 
supposition  is  by  no  means  beyond  the  possibilities,  in  view  of 
the  sums,  even  larger  than  these,  either  given  or  to  be  given  by 
some  of  our  wealthy  fellow-citizens  for  similar  purposes. 

The  first  duty  will  naturally  be  to  choose  with  care  a  board 
of  trustees,  and  these  should  be  men  who  will  give  the  in- 
stitution a  national  but  not  a  partisan  or  sectarian  character. 
There  should  be,  as  a  fundamental  feature  of  its  organic  law,  a 
provision  that  persons  of  every  party,  and  of  every  religious  sect 
or  of  no  religious  sect,  and  of  every  nationality,  shall  be  equally 
eligible  to  all  offices  and  positions  of  every  sort  in  the  institution ; 
and  that  neither  for  service  in  the  board  of  trustees,  nor  for 
service  in  the  faculty,  nor  for  any  other  service  in  the  university 
shall  any  candidate  be  accepted  or  rejected  on  account  of  any 
political  or  religious  views  which  he  may  or  may  not  entertain. 

The  board  of  trustees  will  have  to  erect  necessary  buildings, 
which  should  be  in  some  central  position,  giving  ample  space. 
Having  visited  almost  every  university  of  any  note  either  in 
our  own  country  or  in  Europe,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the 
new  university  buildings  at  Strasburg  and  Zurich  will  probably 
afford  more  valuable  hints  and  suggestions  than  any  others. 
But  buildings  should  not  be  undertaken  until  a  considerable 
faculty  has  been  called  together  who  can  suggest,  advise,  plan, 
and  superintend  the  accommodations  necessary  for  their  respect- 
ive departments. 

Here  comes  in  the  most  important  duty  imposed  upon  the 
trustees — the  calling  together  of  the  faculty.  This  body 
should  be  made  up  of  men  who  lead  the  country  in  power  to 
investigate  and  teach.  Tliere  shouhl  be  resident  professoi^s,  non- 
resident j)rofessors,  associate  and  assistant  j^rofessors,  instructoi-s, 
and  lecturers,  with  such  other  grades  as  experience  may  show 
to  be  required.  With  suitable  means  witliin  the  control  of  tlio 
trustees,  all  the  foremost  universities  of  the  world  miirht  bo  hiid 
under  contribution  for  courses  of  lectures  by  men  standi ni:^  at 
the  heads  of  their  respective  departments  of  knowledge. 

With  all  the  vast  material  for  investigation  and  illustration 
at  its  disposal,  the  proposed  university  will  be  no  better  tlian  its 
faculty;  and  its  income  should  be  so  usimI  as  to  secure  \]\v  uu^i 
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who  either  have  taken  or  may  fairly  be  expected  to  take  a  fore- 
most place  in  their  respective  fields.  Of  these,  the  resident  pro- 
fessors will,  in  the  lecture-rooms,  laboratories,  libraries,  and 
collections,  direct,  lead,  and  organize  instruction  and  research  in 
the  highest  sense ;  the  non-resident  professors  and  lecturers  will 
give  stimulus,  suggestion,  and  force  to  the  work. 

As  a  rule,  I  would  have  a  reasonable  fee  charged,  but  I  would 
have  the  experiment  tried  of  competitions  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  the  persons  passing  the  best  examinations 
Vjeing  entitled  to  scholarships  giving  them  free  instruction.  In 
spite  of  the  present  outcry  in  England  against  competitive  exam- 
inations at  the  universities,  they  have  in  this  country  succeeded 
well.  They  need  not  be  carried  to  the  pedantic  extreme  which 
has  disgusted  so  many  people  with  them  in  the  Old  World. 
Practical  common  sense  will  easily  obviate  the  difficulties  com- 
plained of.  I  would  also  have  elections  to  fcllowshijis  made  upon 
the  basis  of  merit,  as  is  at  jjresent  done  in  \'arious  American  uni- 
versities; indeed,  I  would  gladly  see  grafted  upon  this  teaching 
university  the  system  of  fellowships  and  scholai*shi})S  sketched 
out  in  the  first  of  this  series  of  articles. 

One  point  as  regards  election  to  trusteeships,  ])rofossorships, 
and  fellowships  should  be  carefully  guarded.  All  such  elections 
and  aj^jw^intments  sliould  be  made  by  ballot.  A  provision  for 
this  should  form  j)art  of  tlic  organic  law  of  the  university.  In 
this  way  alone,  as  experience  has  sliown  in  some  of  our  existing 
institutions  of  learning,  can  a  firm  and  lasting  barrier  Ih^  ercctcvl 
agjiinst  overweening  j)ersonal  influence. 

I  fully  beli(;ve  that  within  a  few  years  such  a  university  would 
be  one  of  tlif;  most  useful  and  flourishing  in  the  world,  nnd  that 
it  might  fairly  exj)ect  finally  to  equal  in  the  numbers  jind  diar- 
iu:U'.r  ()(  its  students,  as  well  fis  in  the  attainments  and  reputations 
of  its  faculty,  the  TTniversiiy  of  Berlin  thr  highest  point  which 
any  university  organization  has  yet  reached. 

It  is  true  that  ol)jcctions  will  be  raised;   and  first,  that  such 

an  institution  will  draw  somewliat  frf)ni   those  now  existing.      I 

grant  tliat   at   first  this   may  be   tlie  case   in  sonu^   slight  degree, 

but  would  st'ike  everytliing  on  the  Ixlief  that  w  itliin  ;i  few  years 

every  oilier  r-ollogo  or  university  in   tlic   njition    wliicli    li.is  any 
43 
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real  vitality  will  be  strengthened  by  it.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
three  or  four  universities  in  the  country  to  set  high  standards  of 
qualification  and  attaimnent;  it  will  send  back  strong  men  into 
the  faculties  of  the  existing  universities ;  it  will  be  a  perpetual 
incentive  to  the  best  men  in  the  existing  institutions  throughout 
the  country  to  do  their  best  in  view  of  possible  promotion  to 
lectureships  and  professorships  at  Washington. 

It  will  also  doubtless  be  said  that  Washington,  as  a  great 
capital,  is  not  the  best  place  for  young  men ;  that  there  are  too 
many  distractions  and  temptations.  This  is  true  as  regards  what 
may  be  properly  called  collegiate  or  intermediate  students,  but 
not  true  regarding  men  ready  to  undertake  university  work. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  while  the  ordinary  undergraduate 
work  thrives  best  at  institutions  in  small  towns,  the  advanced  and 
post-graduate  work,  such  as  is  undertaken  in  schools  of  tech- 
nology, of  mining,  of  mechanical,  civil,  and  electrical  engineering, 
of  architecture,  and  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  is  equally 
well  carried  on  in  our  great  cities,  as  is  already  shown  at  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans. 

Again,  it  may  be  said  that  Washington  has  disadvantages  of 
climate.  To  this  I  answer  that  they  are  no  greater  than  those 
at  very  many  other  seats  of  learning.  By  pursuing  the  plan  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  extreme  hot  weather  can  easily  be 
avoided.  There  is,  indeed,  an  impression  that  Washington  is 
hopelessly  malarious,  but  it  is  certainly  more  favorably  situated 
in  this  respect  than  English  Cambridge,  in  its  region  of  fens ;  or 
than  at  least  two  of  the  most  important  colleges  at  Oxford,  situ- 
ated close  to  the  unctuous,  slimy,  reeking  banks  of  the  Isis;  or 
than  the  University  of  Berlin,  in  an  ancient  marsh,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  dark  and  sluggish  Spree.  I  have 
observed  that  the  talk  about  the  malarial  character  of  Washing- 
ton is  periodical,  and  comes  usually  when  news})apor  corre- 
spondents and  subordinates  in  the  public  service  think  it  about 
time  to  enjoy  leave  of  absence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  statistics 
of  the  Health  De})artment,  which  are  very  carefully  kept,  and 
which  present  comparisons  of  the  mortality  rates  in  AVasliingtou 
and  other  cities,  clearly  show  our  national  ca])ital  to  W  an  un- 
usually healthy  city.      About  one-third  of   the  pt>pulatioii   aiv 
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Negroes,  and  among  these  is  generally  about  fifty  per  cent, 
of  tlie  mortality.  The  mortality  rate  among  the  white  population 
is  low.  There  is  no  need  to  place  the  imiversity  buildings  in 
any  particularly  insalubrious  spot,  or  under  any  especially  un- 
sanitary conditions,  like  those  in  which  we  compel  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  live.  And  even  here  matters  are  becom- 
ing better;  the  Potomac  improvement,  with  the  filling  in  of  the 
miasmatic  region  adjacent  to  the  White  House  grounds,  will  give 
even  the  President  healthy  surroundings. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  all  the  advantages  accruing  to 
the  country  from  such  an  organization ;  most  of  them  can  be 
easily  seen ;  but  I  will  touch  on  one  which  might,  at  first  sight, 
not  be  thought  of.  The  city  of  Washington  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  great  metropolis ;  it  is  developing  the  atmosphere  which  is  to 
give  character  to  the  executive,  the  judicial,  and  especially  the 
legislative  business  of  the  nation.  What  shall  that  atmosphere 
be?  Shall  it  be  made  by  luxurious  millionaires,  anxious  only 
for  new  fields  in  which  to  display  their  wealth?  Shall  it  be  an 
atmosphere  of  riotous  living,  without  one  thought  of  better  things? 
Shall  it  be  redolent  merely  of  political  scheming  and  stock-job- 
bing by  day,  and  of  canvas-backs  and  terrapin  by  night?  In 
such  a  future,  legislative  cynicism  and  corruption,  and  eventually, 
perhaps,  executive  and  judicial  cynicism  and  corruption,  will  be 
of  course;  for  they  will  j)resent  the  only  means  by  which  men 
can  adjust  their  lungs  to  the  moral  atiiios])here.  Shall  it  not 
rather  be  a  capital  wliere,  with  the  higher  satisfaction  and  graces 
of  civilized  living,  there  shall  be  an  atmosphere  of  thought  upon 
the  highest  subjects,  of  work  in  the  most  worthy  fields,  of  devo- 
tion to  the  noblest  aims?  Such  an  atmosphere  a  great  university 
with  th(5  men  and  work  involved  in  it  would  tend  to  develop, 
and  in  it  dernagogism  would  wither  and  corrujjtion  lose  tln^  main 
clement  of  its  su[)port.  We  may  well  suppose  that  some  consid- 
erations of  this  kind  passerl  through  the  mind  of  him  whose  great 
name  our  capital  bears,  and  tluit  these  were  among  the  thoughts 
wliich  prompted  him  to  urge,  again  and  again,  th(»  fouiiding  there 
of  a  university  worthy  of  the  nation. 

Andkkw  T).  White. 
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Professor  Goldwin  Smith  has  lately  written  in  the  Forum 
one  of  his  interesting  articles  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  be. 
tween  Canada  and  the  United  States.  As  usual  his  English  is  as 
good  as  his  matter  is  un-English.  He  has  long  desired  to  live  in 
Canada  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  although  he  has  chosen 
to  quit  the  republic  and  to  live  only  in  intellectual  communion 
with  her.  He  is  so  good  a  citizen  of  Toronto  that  all  who 
know  him  there  will  hope  that  his  present  domicile  may  con- 
tinue to  be  his  choice,  even  though  he  may  occasionally  be  an- 
noyed by  a  passing  visit  to  that  city  of  the  Britisher  who  is 
sent  to  represent  the  Queen  in  Canada.  The  gentleman  filling 
this  office  is  regarded  as  a  "social  fetich  "  by  the  Professor,  and 
always  provokes  bitter  language  from  him.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
the  reason,  for  the  Governor  is  described  by  his  detractor  as  po- 
litically powerless,  generally  ignorant  of  the  condition  and  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  and  a  mere  mouth-piece  of  the  ministry  of 
the  day.  It  would  'be  cruel  to  make  the  Professor  more  an- 
noyed with  this  functionary  than  he  is  at  present,  so  we  will 
not  dispute  with  him ;  rather  would  we  soothe  him  by  denying  to 
the  Governor-General  even  the  power  of  "fetichism,"  for  this 
surely  implies  a  very  debased  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
worshipers  of  the  fetich.  We  are  willing  to  believe  that  the 
Professor  ranks  the  unamalgamated  Canadians  higher  than  the 
untaught  tribes  of  the  Congo.  A  reassurance  on  this  point  would 
tend  greatly  to  inspire  fresh  confidence  in  the  breasts  of  his'frieuds 
of  the  North.  Seriously  speaking,  why  cannot  the  Professor  leave 
himself  and  his  fellow-citizens  in  peace?  Does  Canada  want  a 
chanfi^e?  Does  En<2^1and  want  a  chanoo?  Do  the  United  States 
want  a  change?  All  three  are  getting  on  very  well,  are  well 
satisfied  with  their  political  condition,  and  are  not  anxious  to 
come  together  "like  two  (li-o]>s  of  water."  May  there  not  bo 
reasons   discernible   from    both   sitles   of    the  line  wliv  Canada 
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should  continue  to  govern  herself  ?     It  may  be  worth  while  to 
talk  a  little  about  these. 

Much  is  said,  and  justly,  of  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the 
French  population  of  what  was  called  Lower  Canada,  and  is 
now  called  Quebec  Province.  "  Families  of  twenty  are  known." 
Families  of  twenty !  why  we  have  heard  of  a  family  of  thirty ! 
Of  course  this  number  is  not  common,  but  children  are  very 
numerous.  They  swarm.  Jean-Baptiste's  first  thought  has 
always  been,  greatly  to  his  credit,  to  build  a  church,  to  place  an 
excellent  priest  in  a  good  house  alongside,  and  then  to  proceed 
with  all  speed  to  give  the  reverend  father  the  very  largest  youth- 
ful congregation  that  can  be  j)rovided.  And  the  system  pays 
well,  thanks  to  the  elbow-room  afforded  in  the  new  world.  The 
race  seems  to  become  more  vigorous  as  generation  after  genera- 
tion thrives  and  multiplies.  The  Bretons  and  Normans  are  a 
hardy  folk,  but  they  are  equaled  if  not  surpassed  by  their  cousins 
in  Canada.  Two  centuries  and  a  half  have  passed  since  the  first 
military  settlements  were  made,  so  that  the  effect  of  climate  on 
tlie  race  has  been  amply  proved  to  sustain  it  in  increased  vigor. 
Not  long  ago  a  Scots  })liysician  in  Montreal  reported  that  after 
making  examination  for  a  long  series  of  years  into  the  physical 
powers  of  tlie  young  men  of  different  blood  in  that  city,  he  had 
found  the  Frencli  Canadian  youth  to  excel  all  the  others — Eng- 
lish, Scots,  Iri.sh,  or  Scandinavians — in  general  musculnr  j^ower. 
This,  from  a  S<;ot,  was  striking  testimony,  and  T  liave  no  doubt 
of  its  accuracy.  A  strong  j)eoj)lc  is  growing  up,  ])urely  French  in 
thought,  language,  and  religion.  11i<y  keep  together  as  a  ])oliti('al 
fon;e.  With  them  it  is  alwjiys  "?/''>'/r^' ;/^///<>/i,"  "  7<o//.s- r'rr//r/r//V'//.s  " — 
a  homogeneous  p(jpulation,  allowing  \u)  mixture  with  others  of 
rliffercnt  religion.  Their  chureh  is  against  mixed  mnrringe,  and 
that  is  enough.  What  tluy  must  have  is  ''^  ims  inslilution.^'' — 
French  law,  French  customs,  none  other,  ^riiesc;  wei'c  guar- 
ant^jed  liy  treaty,  and  remain  prot(»(;ted  by  the  inviolable  honor 
of  liritish  law  within  the;  great  Provincf;  of  Quebec*,  ^riiis  terri- 
tory u.sed  to  be  reganhid  as  a  UKjn;  strip  of  land,  at  its  widc^st 
ern}}ni<!ing  the  St.  Tjawnuice  and  thr;  moose-he.'Hl-like  projection 
of  the  cr)untry  l»ounded  on  the  south  bv  the  gre;it  l^-iy  of 
(yhaleurs.     But  now  popuh>us  settlemeFits  have  ])(;en  formcMJ  one 
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hundred  miles  to  tlie  north  of  Quebec  city.  There  is  hind 
along  the  Lake  St.  John  quite  as  good  as  that  which  satisfies  the 
''^  habilans  "  in  many  of  the  older  portions  of  the  eastern  seaboard. 
A  back-country  is  thus  being  quickly  filled,  and  it  will  in  time 
join  the  colonies  on  the  afUuents  of  the  Ottawa,  and  be  a  territory 
largely  contributing  to  the  numbers  of  the  French.  Southward, 
as  it  is  truly  remarked,  they  are  Bretonizing  New  Britain.  New 
England's  factories  are  full  of  French,  invited  because  their  labor 
is  cheap,  and  settled  in  many  a  Puritan  village  and  farm  because 
satisfied  with  land  from  which  the  more  ambitious  man  of  Engr. 
lish  blood  has  gone,  to  seek  better  in  the  West.  I  have  heard 
Scotsmen  speak  quite  angrily  and  half  contemptuously  of  the 
poor  soil  that  will  give  content  to  a  French  Canadian.  "  Just  look 
at  that !  Can  j^ou  conceive  of  any  intelligent  man  being  satisfied 
with  that?  "  would  be  the  remark.  But  it  is  surely  an  advantage 
to  a  country  to  have  people  content  to  fill  the  barren  places,  as 
well  as  to  have  others  who  move  to  master  fresher  fields.  Nor 
is  it  to  the  south  only  that  the  peaceful  conquest  of  English 
farms  is  made.  To  the  west  also,  along  northern  Ontario,  a  steady 
stream  is  flowing  in  to  occupy  the  rougher  parts  of  that  forest- 
covered  country.  The  church,  the  school,  and  the  priest,  to  guide 
and  subdue  the  people  who  shall  subdue  the  earth,  arise;  and  on 
the  paths  of  the  first  explorers,  who  were  of  their  race,  a  new 
French  nomenclature  covers  the  spaces  between  the  old  portages 
and  trading  places  which  were  named  long  since  by  the  coureurs 
des  hois. 

As  compared  with  the  increase  of  the  other  races,  not  except- 
ing the  Irish,  the  progress  of  the  French  Canadian  is  most  notable. 
Nothing  can  stop  it.  The  crowding  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  never  tends  to  make  the  sturdy  American  Breton  adopt 
tliose  baleful  precautions  which  are  sapping  the  energies  of 
P' ranee,  and  causing  her  numbers  to  recede  rather  than  to  advance. 
The  Canadian  villager  and  small  farmer  knows  there  is  ample 
room.  The  "  re})atriation "  societies  organized  to  entice  him 
back  to  the  old  homestead  have,  as  has  been  truly  said,  no  power 
to  prevent  him  from  wandering.  Wherever  he  goes  he  ci»u- 
gregates  to  a  great(M'  degree  tlian  even  tlie  Trisli,  but  unlike 
them  he  prefers  the  country  to  the  town.     The   Irishman  h'aves 
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his  earth-hunofer  beliind  him  when  he  leaves  Ireland  and  the 
spongy  mosses  which  there  absorb  his  love  and  energy,  and  with 
characteristic  light-heartedness  he  does  not  care  for  good  land 
in  the  States,  but  crowds  the  cities.  The  Canadian  keeps  to  his 
liking  for  the  woods  and  the  country.  When  he  becomes  an  in- 
haljitant  of  cities,  it  is  because  he  is  tempted  thither  by  American 
capitalists  who  desire  his  cheap  labor.  He  goes  to  earn  a  living 
and  the  power  to  take  up  land  before  he  dies.  These  tendencies 
keep  him  sober,  industrious,  thrifty,  and  retain  him  under  the 
wholesome  influence  of  his  spiritual  guides. 

He  remains,  too,  a  consen^ative  of  conserv^atives.  During  all 
the  last  hundred  years,  it  has  been  the  steady  effort  of  his 
church  to  keep  from  him,  or  to  counteract  within  him,  the  "  Vol- 
tairian "  thouglit  of  modern  France.  The  old  Legitimist  feel- 
ings in  church  and  state  prevailing  in  Europe  during  the  best 
times  of  the  French  monarchy,  are  the  ideals  after  which  lie  is 
taught  U)  strive.  There  is  also,  it  is  true,  much  sentiment  for 
the  ''^  mhepatrie''  of  to-day.  The  tricolor,  as  its  emblem,  is  a 
flag  lioisted  with  even  greater  j)ride  than  the  union  jack.  As 
for  the  stars  and  stripes,  that  is  a  flag  which  is  regarded  with 
utter  indifference,  for  it  does  not  as  a  rule  present  to  his  mind 
even  the  idea  of  "  ec?/,?."  But  the  tricolor  is  that  adopted,  mis- 
takenly perhaps,  by  his  kinsmen,  in  lieu  of  the  old  and  revered 
white  ensign  with  the  golden  lilies  under  which  his  fathers 
fought.  His  own  immediate  ancestors  rallied  under  the  lilies 
when  " /^'.s  Artf/lfi/.s^/'  were  undivided,  and  the  guns  of  Louisburg 
and  Quebec  thundered  equally  against  the  "  Britishers  "  and  the 
"loyal  Americans."  Since  those  days  " /r.s  Anglais^'  had  an 
incomprehensible  quarrel  about  a  teapot.  ^Fhe  result  was  that 
the  unir>n  jack  (continued  to  protect  his  religion  and  usages, 
and  that  the  " e^y/Tf-.**, "  although  aceonipanied  with  "striju's" 
for  the  Knglish,  seemed  to  liglit  in  tiieir  courses  against  him. 
He  hji8  Been  his  brethren  in  Louisiana  stamped  out  so  far  as 
their  sentiments  of  separatism  arc  eoneerne*!.  lie  knows  that 
American  institutions  do  stamp  out  any  nationality  but  that  of 
the  Knglish-speaking  nrpublicans,  who  look  to  Washington  as 
tlieir  regulating  governor  in  any  general  shock  to  h'gislativi; 
miiehin(rry.      He  kn(jws  tliat  the  Union  is  one  big  amalgamation 
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mill,  ana  he  does  not  like  to  be  amalgamated  with  anybody. 
Bather  than  this  he  would  welcome  aid  from  France.  Even  now 
does  he  not  like  to  christen  his  child  "Napoldon,"  and  are  not 
the  victories  of  the  grand  army  dear  to  his  imagination?  Indeed, 
were  it  not  that  his  own  people  had  greatly  helped  the  English 
royal  government  in  the  early  wars  of  this  century,  would  not 
Quebec,  the  sacred  Quebec,  be  American  to-day?  If  the  royal 
English  have  to  be  watched  in  Canada,  how  much  more  to  be 
watched,  nay  how  much  to  be  dreaded  would  the  republican 
English  to  the  south  of  the  border  be,  if  they  were  to  become 
masters  of  "Za  Nouvelle  France ^  No,  the  Canadian  of  Quebec  is 
still  a  Frenchman,  and  is  not  even  sure  whether  he  ought  to  go 
on  board  such  a  British  war  vessel  as  the  "  Bellerophon."  Why? 
Because  it  was  a  ship  bearing  this  name  that  carried  the  great 
French  hero  to  his  island  exile.  The  sentiment  is  there.  The 
power  is  growing  to  assert  a  separate  policy  and  to  have  a  French 
state  in  the  northeast,  conserving  its  "  national  "  traditions  apart 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  continent.  Would  the  United 
States  allow  the  assertion  of  such  "home  rule?  "  Never!  This 
Jean-Baptiste  knows.  Yery  sensibly  he  continues  to  make  the 
best  of  present  circumstances.  He  advances  in  numbers ;  he  re- 
mains exactly  where  he  was  in  his  sturdy  belief  in  God,  in  his 
church,  in  the  virtue  of  his  laws,  in  his  determination  to  assert 
his  freedom  and  to  use  his  own  language  over  as  wide  a  territory 
as  his  children  can  possess  by  the  divinely -given  power  of  increase. 
"Oh,  but  they  can  be  changed,"  say  you?  Not  unless  they 
forswear  all  that  they  hold  sacred.  No;  the  church  forbids. 
Even  in  local  elections  it  is  told  how  a  good  priest  once  opened 
his  discourse  on  the  eve  of  a  trial  of  strength  between  two  politi- 
cal parties: 

"  My  children,  you  know  the  church  never  meddles  with  politics. 
Her  sons  are  forbidden  to  speak  of  the  worldly  contests  that  engage  yoiu* 
attention,  unless,  indeed,  impious  hands  be  raised  a^i^ainst  the  foundations 
of  faith.  But  oh,  my  children,  remember — what  is  the  color  of  the  sky? 
Is  it  not  the  serene  and  glorious  blue  ?  What,  my  children,  is  the  color  of 
the  flames  of  hell  ?    Is  it  not  the  dreadful  and  satanic  red  ?  " 

The  local  Conservatives   were  called   "Blues."  their  opponents 
"  Reds." 
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It  is  onlj  because  the  fullest  exercise  of  the  freedom  which 
his  people  in  olden  days  gained  by  their  blood  is  assured,  that 
the  old  Canadian  consents  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  Dominion. 
"When,  in  1837,  it  was  thought  in  Lower  Canada  that  despotic 
use  was  to  be  made  of  the  power  of  the  majority,  and  a  fear 
arose  that  constitutional  government  would  be  withheld  from 
them,  a  formidable  rising  took  place.  The  man  who  afterward 
became  the  French  Canadian  leader,  the  trusted  and  honored 
colleague  of  the  present  prime  minister.  Sir  John  MacDonald, 
and  the  devoted  friend  of  British  rule,  was  then  a  youngster 
named  Cartier.  He  died  a  privy  councillor.  He  fought  against 
the  government  troops  at  St.  Eustache  as  a  young  rebel.  Men 
tell  how  hotly  the  fire  poured  into  a  farm-house  held  by  the 
insurgents  under  Nelson.  The  boy  Cartier  saw  that  more  am- 
munition was  needed  for  the  defense.  He  knew  that  some 
was  to  be  obtained  near  at  hand,  but  that  it  could  not  be  got 
except  by  crossing  open  ground  under  the  full  fire  of  the 
British  regulars.  "May  I  go  and  fetch  some  more  ammunition?  '' 
he  asked  of  Nelson.  "Go,  my  boy,"  was  the  answer,  "go  back 
to  your  mother."  The  leader  naturally  thought  that  his  young 
follower  had  had  enough,  and  that  he  made  a  j)rctext  for  retreat- 
ing. Cartier  said  nothing,  ])Ut  quietly  travei*sed  the  dangerous 
ground,  reached  the  cartridges,  strung  them  around  his  neck  and 
body,  coolly  walked  ])ack,  thus  laden,  to  his  friends,  nnd  snyv 
[»lied  them  with  the  fresh  ammunition.  This  young  hero  was  a 
type  of  the  PVench  Canadian  sjtirit.  They  would  die  to  a  ni;in 
rather  than  yield  the  proud  privih^gps  they  have  won,  and  which 
they  well  know  how  to  use.  Whatev/T  the  future  may  bring, 
there  is  no  dtjubt  that  this  large  and  rapidly-augmenting  people, 
of  one  faith,  one  blood,  and  animated  by  so  intense  a  f<'('ling  of 
nationality,  will  exist  as  a  facU^r  largely  influencing  the  condition 
of  tlie  northeastern  c-onior  of  the  American  contiiKMit. 

When  Knglishmen  visit  N(;w  York  they  are  so  hospitably  re- 
ceived an<l  beeonie  so  en(thanted  with  their  hosts,  th;it  it,  is  not 
t^>o  much  U)  Hiiy  that  they  arc  often  (lin('(l  and  wined  out  of  nil 
rnnjwnousness  of  national  existenr-e.  Not  so  the  citizen  of  iIk^ 
Dominion.  Many,  very  many  (;migrate  to  the  Unite* I  States  and 
b<xorne  naturalized,  and   get  to  nyAvd  \]\('.  great  rcj)ublie  as  th(Mr 
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country ;  but  tliej  who  remain  north  of  the  line  have  an  abid- 
ing consciousness  that  they  have  a  country  of  their  own  that  they 
mean  if  they  can  to  keep  as  theirs.  The  exceptional  Englishmen 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  may  care  little  to  see  their  flag  to  the 
north  of  the  lakes,  but  the  people  over  whom  it  waves  have  a 
passionate  love  for  that  emblem,  because  it  signilies  to  them  that 

*'  We  are  a  people  yet, 
Though  all  men  else  their  noble  dreams  forget." 

And  a  dream  it  did  appear  for  some  time,  when  Canadians  spoke 
of  becoming  a  nation.  But  now  it  is  no  longer  a  dream.  The 
Professor  whose  writings  have  led  to  these  remarks  cannot  have 
shut  his  eyes  and  ears  to  the  evidences  that  his  neighbors  now 
know  that  they  have  a  country  well  capable  of  supporting 
a  nation.  It  is  always  supposed  by  him  that  "  natural  markets 
of  the  continent "  must  force  all  trade  along  lines  leading  north 
and  south,  and  that  political  union  must  follow.  He  might  as 
well  write  that  Scandinavia  must  become  Russian  and  German, 
that  Holland  must  become  Prussian,  or  Belgium  French.  If 
there  be  no  visible  frontier,  there  is  the  abiding  difference 
between  the  institutions  of  the  countries  to  account  for  the 
friendly  separation  that  divides  them. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  the  ear  of  most  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  hear  the  undoubted  truth,  namely,  that  every  Cana- 
dian regards  his  political  system  as  securing  far  freer  play  for 
democratic  institutions  than  does  that  prevailing  to  the  south.  A 
vote — an  adverse  vote — of  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives,  can  in 
Canada  at  once  dispossess  the  existing  government  of  power,  and 
it  must  be  succeeded  by  one  more  in  consonance  with  the  opinion 
of  the  country.  Ministerial  responsibility,  represented  by  the 
presence  of  the  ministers  in  the  popular  Assembly  and  their 
easy  removal  from  oifice,  is  regarded  as  a  system  that  brings  the 
people  more  immediately  into  toucli  with  the  executive  than  does 
the  American.  Tlie  Canadian  would  never  consent  to  sacrifice 
this  greater  freedom.  He  knows  that  tlie  Governor-General  rep- 
resents only  the  sovereign,  who  reigns  but  does  not  gtn'ern.  He 
represents  only  tlie  good  will,  countenance,  ami  suj>}HU't  of  the 
imperial  government.  lie  imposes  no  hivvs,  no  taxes,  no  obliga- 
tions.    He  counsels  onlv  ns  a  friend,  lie  acts  onlv  through   min- 
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isters  responsible  to  the  nation  and  removable  by  them.  He  is 
at  once  the  ambassador  of  Britain,  and  the  first  champion  of 
Canadian  nationality.  He  no  more  inoculates  Canadians  with 
aristocratic  ideas,  as  feared  by  the  Professor  on  account  of  the 
knighting  of  some  eminent  men,  than  the  Professor  himself 
might  be  inoculated  with  vanities  were  his  admiring  lady  friends 
to  present  him  with  a  new  silk  gown  or  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles. 
In  these  cases  the  ceremony  is  the  recognition  of  undoubted 
merit,  acclaimed  by  the  popular  voice,  as  shown  in  the  bearing 
of  popular  office.  America  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  devouringly 
military  conglomerate,  because  military  titles  are  not  unknown 
among  her  citizens.  This  alarms  no  one,  and  knights  among 
Canadians  are  men  who  have  achieved  fame  and  who  lay  down 
their  honors  in  their  graves,  whereas  an  "  aristocracy  "  involves 
the  idea,  in  modem  parlance,  of  the  devolution  of  titles  to  sons. 
The  title  of  "honorable  "  is  one  familiar  in  America,  and  should 
be  enough  to  throw  the  Professor  into  an  ecstasy  of  terror.  It 
is  probable  that  as  long  as  the  descendants  of  colonels  and  "  hon- 
ora))les  "  arc  not  bred  to  inherit  what  they  have  not  earned,  tlie 
assumption  of  distinctive  prefixes  will  be  held  to  concern  only 
the  individuals  so  burdened.  Thus,  the  social  action  of  the 
Queen's  representiitivc  is  confined  to  making  himself  as  agreeable 
as  lie  can  in  an  innocent  manner.  He  no  longer  represents  what 
used  to  be  known  as  "  Downing-street  government,"  because 
London  has  ceased  t<^  dictate  t^>  Ottawa. 

In  all  foreign  negotiations  affecting  Canada,  the  Dominion  is 
represented  by  one  of  her  own  trusted  servants.  The  "  British 
J Vov i nccs  "  arc  therefore  in  the  cnjoyinent  of  one  of  tluMuost 
untraniineled  constitutions,  if  not.  tlie  most  independent,  known 
among  civilized  peoples.  Its  independence  is  moreover  gujiran- 
tced  by  the  alliance  with  liHtain.  Ignorance  of  her  great  (h'- 
pendency  was  of  old  common  "at  home."  All  this  is  alterecl 
now,  and  the  assertion  of  tin;  Canadians  that  they  possess  one  of 
the  best  sections  of  the  (continent  is  admitted  to  In;  true.  ^IMk; 
political  separation  is  no  bar  to  the  employment  of  cnjtital  by 
Americans.  On  the  contrary,  American  capital  is  employed  in 
Canadian  Provinces  quite  as  much  as  in  many  of  the  western 
Territ^iri('S.     There  is  also  no  stint  in  the  amount  of  P>ritish  gold 
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invested,  and  the  finances  of  the  country  are  in  so  good  a  state 
that  the  Dominion  government  can  borrow  in  London  at  the 
cheapest  rate. 

Free  commercial  intercourse  with  America  is  desired,  for  the 
okl  reciprocity  brought  gain  and  good  all  round,  and  the  volume 
of  trade  increased  steadily  during  its  continuance.  Any  non- 
intercourse  promoted  by  tariff  or  temporarily  imposed  by  polit- 
ical motives,  would  throw  the  trade  of  Canada  yet  more  and 
more  along  lines  of  latitude  instead  of  along  lines  of  longitude — 
with  Britain  and  Asia  rather  than  with  the  United  States.  Such 
policy  would  injure  to  a  certain  extent  both  countries.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Canada  would  not  desire  to  lessen  her  intercourse  with 
her  friends  and  neighbors.  Her  desire  has  consistently  been  to 
act  the  friend  and  neighbor.  Of  course  she  does  not  wish  to  fur- 
nish in  her  own  person  "  a  square  meal  "  for  her  big  brother,  but 
short  of  this  she  would  do  almost  anything  to  oblige  him. 

Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  Great  Britain  is  a  loser  by  the 
existing  relations.  Her  commerce  is  enormously  greater  with  her 
colonies  than  with  any  people  under  foreign  flags.  If  the  Cana- 
dian tariff  seems  hard  upon  her,  it  is  less  hard  on  her  by  one-half 
than  is  the  American.  She  may  groan  and  shudder  at  her  chil- 
dren's taking  to  the  repudiation  of  her  own  favorite  nostrum  of 
free  trade,  but  as  she  cannot  help  herself  in  this  respect,  and  as 
the  Canadians  have  their  own  ideas  in  favor  of  raising  their  reve- 
nue by  indirect  rather  than  by  direct  taxation,  she  submits.  Does 
she  refuse  to  send  her  goods  to  such  a  Chinese-walled  country,  as 
John  Bright  calls  it?  Certainly  not.  The  new  country  forms, 
too,  an  excellent  field  for  her  emigrants,  although  she  sends  more 
to  the  States.  But  every  man  sent  to  Canada  consumes  tliree  or 
four  times  as  much  of  her  manufactures  as  does  his  fellow 
emigrant  who  has  landed  at  Castle  Garden.  It  is  therefore  not 
her  interest  to  lose  the  political  connection  which  brings  in 
money  ^s  well  as  honor,  '^l^lie  British  politician  who  now-a-days 
might  advocate  separation  from  the  colonies,  would  liave  many  a 
black  mark  scored  against  his  name,  to  be  remembered  on  the 
next  (flection  (hiy. 

May  tli(\sc  not  b(^  considerations  which  shouhl  weigh  with 
Americans  in  previMiting  them   from  desiring  the  acquisition  of 
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Canada?  TVould  it  be  advantageous  to  have  a  big  home  rule 
French  Canadian  question  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States  ? 
The  sagacious  instinct  of  the  United  States  people  has  led  them 
to  reject  jDlans  and  schemes  for  adding  territory  occupied  by 
incurably ''  foreign  "  populations.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  great  French  section  in  the  north-east  will  ever  become  angli- 
cized, and  it  forms  too  large  a  stone  to  break  up  in  any  amalga- 
mation mill. 

The  swallowing  of  a  country  is  no  easy  matter,  and  digestion  is 
yet  more  difficult.  There*  is  no  doubt  that  the  balance  of  political 
parties  in  the  United  States  would  be  overthrown  forever  were 
Canada  to  be  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  ever-recurring  presi- 
dential election.  She  finds,  by  the  way,  that  her  own  parliamen- 
tary elections  come  often  enough,  and  she  would  hate  the  idea  of 
having  scarcely  two  years  free  from  the  pest  to  business  that 
electioneering  involves.  Once  in,  however,  she  would  lead  party 
managers  a  pretty  dance  in  voting  for  a  ])resident.  Finally,  is 
not  the  territory  already  comprised  in  the  Union  large  enough 
for  safety?  Would  not  a  greater  spread  of  the  fabric  increase 
dangers  wliicli  have  croj)pcd  up  already?  Tlie  fi'deral  irovern- 
ment  at  Washington  lias  enough  on  its  hands  for  many  a  year  to 
come.  There  are  reasons  on  all  sides  why  we  may  see  with 
pleasure  the  northern  Provinces  run  their  appointed  career. 
They  know  how  to  shape  their  own  destinies.  Their  sentiments 
of  jjride  in  what  they  liave  dared  and  done,  in  what  they  j)os- 
sess,  and  in  what  ]>y  j)erseverance  they  shall  attain,  arc  likely  to 
be  the  most  j)otent  elements  in  providing  that  j)eace  which  is 
bom  of  mutual  respect  and  toleration — (pialities  of  which  the 
hist/)ry  of  the  United  States  displays  the  greatest  example  in 
histr^ry. 

LuKNK. 


AEE   GOOD  WOMEN  CIIARACTEKLESS? 

The  world  is  never  weary  of  talking  about  women,  dissect- 
ing and  discussing  them,  as  if  each  fresh  generation  had  found  a 
new  creature  whose  "  life  history "  had  hitherto  been  as  un- 
known as  that  of  a  monad  never  before  discovered.  In  this  dis- 
cussion men  degrade  them  or  adore  them,  according  as  the  indi- 
vidual humor  runs;  describe  them  with  bitterness  or  address 
them  with  adulation,  as  their  own  love  affairs  have  been  fatal  or 
propitious.  The  satirists  of  olden  times  likened  them  to  all 
manner  of  uncomfortable  beasts,  and  placed  them  on  the  same 
level.  The  poets  of  all  times  have  exalted  them  above  the 
angels,  and  the  modern  method  holds  them  as  the  sole  proprie- 
tors of  all  the  virtues.  To  their  detractors,  their  supreme  quali- 
ties are  those  of  the  bee,  in  the  industry  and  economy  which 
make  for  the  advantage  of  men ;  and  their  highest  claim  to  moral 
merit  is  to  be  found  in  utter  slavishness  and  self-effacement.  To 
their  adulators,  their  worst  vices  are  but  regrettable  follies ;  their 
waywardness  is  as  a  charm  which  renders  their  amiability  more 
delightful.  In  any  case  they  are  treated  as  of  a  human  nature 
different  from  that  of  men ;  and  this  difference  is  not  one  of  de- 
gree nor  of  angle,  but  of  kind  and  original  structure.  Mi-s.  Poy- 
ser's  shrewd  remark  that  God  Almi^htv  made  the  women  to 
match  the  men,  does  not  hold  water  with  these  analysts  of  the 
feminine  character;  and  the  fact  that  every  man  has  been  born 
of  woman — has  been  formed  out  of  the  very  substance  of  lier 
body  and  has  received  from  her  his  first  impressions  and  instruc- 
tion— does  not  incline  them  any  the  more  to  accept  the  doctrine 
of  identity,  modified  by  differences  in  degree  and  direction. 

Many  men  have  agreed  to  hold  the  faith  that  the  better  the 
woman  the  more  entirely  she  is  destitute  of  distinctive  character. 
This  faith  they  maintain  in  face  of  the  spk'iidid  examples  given 
to  us  by  history,  through  nil  times  and  in  all  countries,  as  well  as 
in  face  of  the  known  biographical  fact  that,  though  clever  fathei*s 
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have  seldom  had  clever  sons,  almost  all  great  men  have  had 
superior  women  for  their  mothers.  Milton's  well-known  phrase 
struck  the  keynote,  which  however  had  been  struck  before  as  well 
as  after.  The  echoes  have  vibrated  powerfully  through  litera- 
ture ever  since,  and  those  echoes  have  only  lately  died  away. 
We  must  in  fairness  confess  that  they  have  wholly  died  way  in 
this  generation,  and  that  the  charm  of  self-effacement,  of  modesty, 
of  devotion  to  love,  and  of  obedience  or  respect  to  man,  is  now 
made  a  reproach,  not  a  virtue.  This  charm  ranks  with  the  for- 
gotten arts  of  spinning  and  weaving,  with  Penelope's  web  and 
the  Bayeux  tapestry.  Milton's  Eve  is  the  ideal  goddess,  with  one 
human  frailty  superadded ;  but  who  will  say  now  that  this  is  a 
desirable  division  of  function  ? 

"  For  contemplation  he  and  valor  formed, 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace; 
He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him." 

What  woman  among  us  would  hohl  that  phrase  as  indicative 
of  her  true  honor  or  her  natural  attitude  ?  Far  from  seeing  her 
God  in  and  through  her  husband — making  liim  her  priest,  her 
guide,  her  direct<;r — the  nineteenth  century  woman  is  more  likely 
to  hold  meetings  "  for  women  only,"  where  tlie  young  Eves  are 
in.structed  to  despise  tlieir  Adams;  to  regard  tlie  institution  of 
marriage  as  a  mistiike,  and  tlie  function  of  maternity  as  a  dis- 
grace; and  to  consider  themselves  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  men 
— well,  men  as  the  meat  not  salted.  The  result  of  which  is,  of 
course,  corruption  and  abomination. 

Pope's  more  stinging  words  gave  women  as  much  plasticity  of 
habit  but  less  grace  of  mind.  His  famous  libel  robs  even  their 
softness  of  its  beauty,  a.s  it  takes  from  their  self -assertion  all  true 
dignity,  all  nobility  of  pride.  He  stiirts  oif  with  a  bold  twang  of 
lii.s  disturbing  lyre,  and  goes  on  with  notes  as  smooth  in  execution 
na  tliey  are  liarsh  in  intention. 

**  Nothin;^  so  true  a.s  what  you  onco  lot  fall, 

'Most  womon  have  no  chanuU'rs  at  all.' 

Matt<?rtoo  8ofta  lastin;;'  mark  to  hear  ; 

And  host  distin^uisird  hy  hlack,  hrown,  or  fair. 
*  •  * 

"In  mon,  wo  various  ruling  [)a.sHionH  And; 

In  women,  two  almost  divide  the  kind; 
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Those,  only  fixM,  they  first  or  last  obey; 
The  love  of  pleasure  and  the  love  of  sway. 

*  *  * 

'*  By  man's  oppression  curst, 
They  seek  the  second  not  to  lose  the  first. 

*  *  * 

**  INIen,  some  to  business,  some  to  pleasure  take; 
But  ev'ry  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake; 
Men,  some  to  quiet,  some  to  public  strife; 
But  ever^'^  lady  would  be  queen  for  life." 

And,  when  all  is  said  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  these  puz- 
zling C3mthias  of  the  minute,  these  charmers  who  now  sinner  it 
and  now  saint  it,  the  disappointed  lover  of  Lady  Mavy  Wortley 
Montague,  who  laid  the  lash  so  heavily  on  the  white  shoulders  of 
the  fair  Follies  he  judged  so  harshly,  sums  up  the  question  with 
this  not  very  consoling  assertion : 

"And  yet,  believe  me,  good  as  well  as  ill, 
Woman's  at  best  a  contradiction  still." 

For  the  matter  of  that,  so  is  human  nature  generally,  because 
of  its  complexity  of  motives  and  our  inability  to  trace  events  to 
their  causes  or  to  know  the  feeling  which  gave  rise  to  certain 
actions,  tempers,  moods,  words.  But  Pope's  reasoning  some- 
what contradicts  itself.  His  characters,  in  their  sharpness  of  out- 
line and  boldness  of  modeling,  give  the  lie  to  his  first  assertion; 
and  Narcissa,  Atossa,  and  the  others  are  certainly  not  of  that 
l)rotoplastic  quality  he  speaks  of  in  the  beginning — creatures 
fashioned  out  of  so  much  variously-colored  wax,  too  soft  to  bear 
a  deep  or  lasting  impression.  But  poets  have  always  had  the 
trick  of  sacrificing  truth  to  an  epigram ;  and  Po})e  was  nothing 
if  not  epigrammatic,  and  as  aphoristic  as  epigrammatic. 

We  do  not  fnid  the  idealization  of  characterlessness  in  the 
greatest  poets.  Homer's  women  are  all  strongly  individual ;  so 
are  the  women  of  tlie  Greek  dramatists.  Chaucer's  Prioress  is 
made  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  as  gentle  as  she  is  in  her  own  way 
strong.  In  Shakespeare,  too,  though  much  is  said  in  pmise  of 
gentleness,  tenderness,  modesty,  and  the  like,  there  is  no  idealiza- 
tion of  colorless  and  characterless  wisps  of  stmw  and  muslin  doing 
duty  for  living  women.     Shakespeare's  most  essentially  feminine 
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creations  have  their  own  distinctive  characteristics,  and  Miranda, 
Imogen,  Ophelia,  and  Juliet  are  by  no  means  casts  run  out  of 
the  same  mold  differently  labeled.  Nor  is  one  what  can  be 
called  characterless.  Grant  the  faults  and  crimes  which  stain  the 
record  of  the  stronger  women ;  grant  the  fell  tenacity  of  purpose 
of  Lady  Macbeth,  the  virago-like  violence  of  Constance,  the 
luxurious  love  of  Cleopatra,  we  yet  have  strength  and  softness, 
character  and  loveliness,  in  Portia,  in  Beatrice,  in  Rosalind,  and 
even  in  "  Kate  the  Curst,"  in  Isabella,  in  Hermione.  In  none  of 
his  utterances  nor  of  his  characters  can  we  see  that  the  distinctive 
charm  of  womanhood,  as  Shakespeare  conceived  it,  was  simple 
negation  and  colorlessness.  The  thesis  maintained  by  Coleridge, 
that  "the  perfection  of  woman  is  her  characterlessness,"  is  not 
borne  out,  turn  where  we  will,  either  in  historic  fact  or  poetic 
fancy.  All  history  disproves  the  idea  that  the  virtue  of  a  woman 
is  commensurate  with  her  want  of  character.  The  best  and  the 
most  purely  womanly  women  have  had  strong  individuality  and 
marked  character.  In  tliis,  however,  are  not  included  aggressive 
energies  nor  contentious  opposition.  But  it  seems  to  us  that, 
master  of  words  and  logical  subtleties  though  Coleridge  was,  he 
has  somewhat  confused  these  two  ideas  of  aggressiveness  and 
character.  He  has  not  separated  strength  from  rudeness,  and 
softness  he  has  made  synonymous  with  weakness  and  flatness. 
How  can  we  reconcile  the  following  extract  with  the  short,  sharp 
aphorism  already  quoted,  if  not  by  this  confusion  of  ideas  ?  Is 
what  he  praises  Jiere  to  be  classed  under  the  iiead  of  character- 
lessness ?     Surely  not  ! 

•*  In  Sliukspeare  all  tho  ol«;monts  of  wonianiiood  ai«'  holy,  aiul  llu'ic  is 
the  sweet,  yet  digriifled  f«.'clin^  of  all  that  continudteH  society,  as  s«mis(;  of 
ancestry  and  of  sex,  with  a  purity  unassailal)l<?  hy  sophistry;  because;  it 
rfjsts  not  on  the  analyti(;  processes  but  on  the  same  e<iuip()is<M>f  the  facul- 
ties, during  which  the  fer'lin^H  are  represenUitive  of  all  past  exiM'iirncc — not 
of  the  individual  only,  but  of  all  those  by  whom  she  has  been  educated 
and  their  predecessfjrs,  even  iif»  totln'  fii-st  mother  that  lived." 

What    a    long     p('rij)hrasis    to    express     environment    and 

lien'dity ! 

8hakMf>eare  saw  that  the  want  of  f)romiri«'n(re,  which   Pope  means  for 
sarciism,  wjis  the  blessed  Ixrauty  of  the  woman's  character,  and  knew  that 
it  arf>He  not  from  any  deficiency,  but  from  the  more  ex«piisite   harmony  of 
44 
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all  the  parts  of  the  moral  being-,  constituting-  one  Uving"  total  of  liead  and 
heart.  He  has  drawn  it,  indeed,  in  all  its  distinctive  energies  of  faith,  pa- 
tience, constancy,  fortitude — shown  in  all  of  them  as  following  the  heart, 
which  gives  its  results  by  a  nice  tact  and  happy  intuition,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  discursive  faculty — sees  all  things  in  and  by  the  light  of  the 
affections,  and  errs,  if  it  ever  err,  in  the  exaggeration  of  love  alone.  In  all 
the  Shakspearian  women  there  is  essentially  the  same  foundation  and  prin- 
ciple; the  distinct  individuality  and  v^ariety  are  merely  the  result  of  the 
modifications  of  circumstances,  whether  in  Miranda  the  maiden,  in  Imo- 
gen the  wife,  or  in  Katherine  the  queen." 

Does  not  the  fallacy  here  lie  in  making  identity  of  principle 
do  duty  for  likeness  of  character  ?  The  passion  of  love  which 
possessed  Cleopatra  and  Juliet  did  not  make  the  same  women  of 
them,  as — leaving  Shakespeare  and  going  into  the  world  of  fact 
— the  self-devotion  of  Joan  of  Arc,  of  Catherine  of  Siena,  and  of 
Mrs.  Fry,  though  the  one  same  energizing  principle  in  each,  did 
not  make  identical  characters  differing  only  by  the  outside  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  the  one  to  patriotism,  the  other  to  relig- 
ion, and  the  third  to  philanthropy.  The  difference  was  more  ele- 
mental than  in  the  mere  direction  of  energies ;  and  the  command- 
ing beauty  of  each  was  certainly  not  in  characterlessness,  though 
two  at  least  were  purely  and  especially  feminine.  Some  of  the 
loveliest  women  in  history  were  also  purely  and  essentially 
feminine,  and  yet  they  had  abundance  of  character,  of  distinctive 
force,  of  pronounced  moral  and  mental  qualities.  The  antique 
Roman  matron  was  certainly  somewhat  hard  and  granitic,  but  the 
Greek  women  were  as  soft  as  flowers  even  when  they  were  most 
heroic.  Panthea,  the  fair  wife  of  Abradates,  is  as  lovely  and 
seducing  as  Bathsheba,  and  purer ;  as  sweet  and  tender  and  gentle 
as  Ruth,  and  more  self-respecting.  And  where  have  we  more 
pathetic  figures  than  we  find  in  the  mother  and  grandmother  of 
Agis;  they  who  met  death  with  so  much  heroism,  so  much  pas- 
sionate })atriotism,  and  yet  with  the  true  dignity  of  noble,  modest, 
womanly  women  ?  Were  these  wouitn  characterless  ?  Yet 
they  were  soft  and  sweet  as  women  sliould  be.  Arria,  the  wife  of 
Pcx3tus — "It  docs  not  hurt  much,  my  Pcutus  " — Luoretia;  Agrip- 
pina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus;  Plotina,  tlie  wife  of  Trajan — she 
who,  as  empress  ascending  tlie  st(*ps  of  the  royal  palace, 
where  her  liusband  had  been  already  hailed  as  emperor,  turned 
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round  to  tlie  assembled  people,  and  took  them  as  witnesses  to  her 
oath  to  be  always  the  true,  simple,  clean-handed  woman  she  had 
ever  been ;  many  English  queens ;  many  of  the  heroines  of  the 
mediaeval  times — the  beautiful  countess  of  Salisbury  as  one  ex- 
ample only;  Lady  Fanshawe;  Lady  Eussel;  Lady  Nithsdale; 
Madame  Eoland ;  these  and  countless  more — had  they  no  char- 
acter ?  Yet  were  they  not  supremely  feminine,  supremely 
beautiful  and  good ;  lovely  to  a  proverb  and  as  womanly  as  they 
were  strong  ?  Surely  Coleridge  had  forgotten  both  his  classics 
and  his  history  when  he  flashed  out  that  fallacy,  and  was  think- 
ing only  of  his  own  Christabel  and  Genevieve,  who,  we  admit, 
have  no  more  distinctiveness  of  character  than  we  find  in  a 
couple  of  wax  dolls.  The  dolls  are  pretty,  and  these  two  creations 
are  lovely  from  the  first  line  to  the  last ;  but  they  have  no  dis- 
tinctive character,  for  all  the  maidenly  modesty  of  the  one  and 
the  maidenly  innocence  and  frankness  of  passion  in  the  other. 

In  fact,  characterlessness,  as  Coleridge  conceived  it,  is  simple 
weakness ;  and  weakness  is  by  no  means  synonymous  with  good- 
ness in  a  woman.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  weak  and  negative  and 
colorless  women  may  be  incapable  of  large  crimes,  but  they  are 
invariably  given  up  to  small  sins.  They  are  untruthful,  for  want 
of  courage  to  be  sincere;  they  are  selfish,  for  want  of  strength  to 
be  self-sacrificing.  They  are  dishonest  to  their  husbands  in 
money  matters,  and  pilfer  from  them  and  from  the  housekeeping 
allowance  the  margin  for  their  own  expenses,  which  they  have 
not  the  boldness  to  claim  as  tlieir  right.  When  they  are  pretty 
and  besieged  they  yield  to  temptation,  because  they  have  not 
enough  backbone  to  stand  firm.  When  they  give  way  to  co- 
ercion, as  they  must,  they  never  give  way  with  the  grace  of 
voluntary  submission,  but  writhe  and  whine  like  a  reluctant  dog 
held  down  by  the  collar.  They  cannot  render  obedience,  which 
is  the  willing  act;  they  only  submit  to  the  stronger  hand  and  the 
liarder  will,  which  is  quite  another  thing.  Th(;y  are  character- 
less, if  you  like;,  but  thc;y  are  not  teniperless;  an<l  the;  negative 
qualities  which  it  has  bi'cn  the  fa.sliion  to  idealize,  are  in  most 
cases  the  direct  causes  of  active  evil.  Too  flu'vid  to  resist,  too 
pla.stic  to  resi'iit,  tliey  Hu)>mit  to  indignities  which  make  them 
weep,  but   which   they   are   j>ovverlcss   to   prevent.     .Jealous  and 
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wounded  to  the  core,  tliey  receive  their  husband's  mistresses, 
and  kiss  the  Delilah  who  has  robbed  them  of  their  happiness  and 
who  despises  them  in  proportion  to  their  complaisance.  But  they 
indemnify  themselves  by  confidential  complaints  over  the  tea 
table,  and  Delilah's  reputation  in  rags  is  the  form  their  weak 
revenge  takes.  As  mothers,  they  leave  their  children  in  full 
liberty  to  grow  up  as  chance  and  natural  inclination  may  deter- 
mine. They  have  not  character  enough  to  direct,  to  guide,  to 
instruct.  From  early  infancy  these  children  govern  themselves 
and  set  their  mother  at  defiance ;  as  time  goes  on  they  govern  her 
and  reverse  their  respective  positions.  As  mistresses,  if  these 
weak  women  have  more  temper  than  fear,  they  quarrel  with  their 
servants  and  are  bullied  even  as  they  themselves  bully.  If  they 
are  more  timid  than  contentious,  the  servants  have  it  all  their 
own  way,  like  the  children;  and  the  mistress  is  their  moral 
prisoner,  to  be  treated  as  badly  as  they  may  desire.  Intellect- 
ually these  women  never  grow  up.  They  grow  old  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  which  is  another  matter.  But  the  Doras  of  David 
Copperfield's  young  love  are  transformed  into  the  Floras  of 
antiquated  feebleness  and  imbecility,  and  the  beauty  of  charac- 
terlessness becomes  the  deformity  of  folly.  This  want  of  char- 
acter, of  which  the  poets  make  so  much  account,  is  about  the 
very  worst  working  quality  that  a  woman  can  have ;  and  Me- 
dora,  after  a  week,  would  have  sent  Conrad  back  to  his  piracy 
out  of  sheer  weariness  of  her  society. 

Far  better  than  this  sickly  sentimentalism,  this  invertebrate 
and  molluscous  plasticity,  is  the  womanly  grandeur  which  pos- 
sesses those  two  characteristics  of  strength,  the  jx:)wer  of  self 
support  and  that  of  voluntary  obedience  and  self-effacement.  If 
all  women  were  kept  in  harems,  protected  by  men  and  provided 
for  by  men ;  if  they  were  only  playthings  or  slaves,  creatuivs  to 
be  caressed  while  young  and  beautiful,  and  made  useful  drudges 
when  old  or  impersonal;  if  society  denied  them  freedom  and 
gave  them  in  return  absolute  ])rotection,  then  the  doctrine  of  mol- 
luscous plasticity  might  have  sonu^thing  to  say  for  itself.  l)Ut  as 
things  are,  it  carries  its  own  contradiction  and  its  own  refutation 
with  it.  The  hypothetical  beauty  of  characterlessness  includes 
the   positive   deformity   of    hel])lessness ;    and    liel]>less    wi>men. 
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thrown  on  their  own  resources,  are  no  better  than  so  many  jelly- 
fishes  cast  up  by  the  storm  on  the  sands.  What  can  they  do 
to  help  themselves  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  The  consequence 
is,  they  must  either  sink  in  the  social  scale  till  they  come  to  the 
dust,  or  accept  that  outside  aid  which  degrades  them  into  pau- 
perism. Far  better  that  they  should  have  so  much  character 
and  faculty  as  would  enable  them  to  "fend"  for  themselves 
when  thus  cast  on  their  own  resources,  and  that  they  should 
fail  to  be  paupers  while  not  ceasing  to  be  women.  And,  indeed, 
the  best  women  are  those  who  have  this  faculty,  this  character, 
but  always  covered  over  by  the  satin  softness  of  sex ;  as  the 
most  really  intellectual  women  wear  their  skirts  long  enough  to 
cover  their  blue  stockings. 

No  greater  mistake  was  ever  made  than  to  suppose  that 
the  sweetest  virtues  are  the  product  of  the  weakest  natures. 
Virtue  means  strength;  and  even  in  patience,  that  distinctive 
feminine  quality,  is  more  conscious  endeavor  than  negative 
acceptance.  Patience  is  not  the  same  as  supineness;  but  the 
panegyrist  often  confounds  the  two,  and  gives  to  weakness  and 
characterlessness  the  credit  of  a  beauty  belonging  emphatically 
to  moral  force.  That  brutish  submission  to  brutal  strength 
which  Zola  has  used  as  one  of  the  hereditary  traits  in  liis 
"  liougon-Macquart "  series,  is  a  very  different  tiling  from  the 
grand  and  noble  [)atience  in  the  presence  of  the  inevitable,  the 
irn-sistible,  which  is  so  divine  a  quality,  so  Godlike  an  attribute. 
Adelaide's  subservience  to  Macquart,  Nana's  cowering  under  the 
blows  of  Fantin — are  these  the  same  as,  say,  a  strong,  brave 
woman's  endurance  of  contumely  for  the  sake  of  Ikt  childroii, 
li(T  name,  lier  dignity;  endurance  voluntarily  unjh'rtakcn,  con- 
tumely accej)ted  of  free  will  for  the  Ix'tter  portion  lying  bcliiiid  ? 
And  what  is  true  of  patience  is  true  of  all  the  rest.  Virtue  has 
no  dealings  with  weakness  while  it  is  one  with  strength.  T\n' 
characterlesH  have  no  merit  l^ecau.se  no  conscious  struggle.  Only 
to  those  with  will  and  intelligence  belongs  the  meed  of  prnise  for 
8f'lf-cr)ntrol  and  the  forcibh;  bending  of  the  inclination.  Without 
frliaraetcr  tliere  is  no  courage,  without  courage  no  truth.  Justice, 
magnanimity,  Hclf-devotion  cannot  Im*  found  in  the  dun-colore(l 
we);  of  a  colorless   material;    and   the   facile   whinjj)cring  of   an 
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anaemic  constitution  can  scarcely  be  ranked  as  belonging  to  the 
noble  force  of  heroic  forgiveness.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that 
qualities  which  men  obtain  only  by  long  and  toilsome  self -culture 
are  integral  to  womanhood,  qua  womanhood;  and  that  woman 
does  by  the  grace  of  nature,  without  difficulty  or  training,  things 
which  men  touch  only  after  years  of  endeavor.  But  this  is  what 
people  mean  when  they  speak  of  the  superiority  of  women  in 
proportion  to  their  characterlessness,  when  they  make  the  strange 
discovery  that  plants  can  grow  without  roots  and  fire  burn  with- 
out fuel.  No;  rather  than  characterlessness  ouo-ht  Ave  to  laud 
that  infrequent  possession  of  woman,  her  reasonableness.  By 
this  she  is  able  to  estimate  comparative  values  and  to  understand 
relative  spheres,  duties,  and  responsibilities.  By  this  she  would 
know  when  to  yield  was  to  conquer,  when  to  submit  was  to  be 
strong,  when  patience  was  heroism,  when  self-effacement  was 
dignity.  Eeasonableness,  not  colorlessness ;  judgment,  not  want 
of  character :  this  is  the  grand  desideratum  for  woman,  coupled 
always  with  love,  without  which  indeed  her  life  has  no  mean- 
ing and  her  nature  no  charm. 

E.  Lynx  Linton. 
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**  Superfluity  on  the  one  hand,  and  dire  want  on  the  other — the  miUion- 
aire  and  the  tramp — are  the  complements  of  each  other.  ...  As  tlie 
two  classes  of  rich  and  poor  grow  more  distinct,  they  will  become  more 
estranged;  and  whether  the  rich,  like  Sydney'  Smith,  come  to  regard  pov- 
erty as  '  infamous,'  it  is  quite  certain  that  man}'  of  the  poor  will  look  upon 
wealth  as  criminal."  * 

"The  disproportion  between  the  few  who  are  attendants  at  Christian 
churches,  and  the  multitude  who  never  cross  the  threshold  of  one,  is  a  terri- 
ble reality.     The  churches  are  united  in  admitting  the  unwelcome  fact."f 

The  Lssue  is  clearly  defined,  the  proposed  remedy  vague  and 
indefinite.  The  opinion  of  Christian  teachers,  as  expressed  on 
the  platform  and  in  print,  seems  to  be  that  our  social  and  indus- 
trial systems  are  beyond  criticism ;  that  the  wage-earner,  ignorant 
and  untliankful,  despises  his  employer;  and  tliat  the  moral 
reformation  and  eternal  salvation  of  the  working  chisscs  depend 
ujx)n  the  erection  of  chapels  and  the  employment  of  missionaries 
by  those  whom  "  God  has  blessed  with  wealth."  K  the  exponents 
of  the  thought  of  the  churches  are  correct  in  their  premises,  their 
conclusions  may  V^e  admitted;  but  if  they  are  ignorant  of  tlie 
real  cause,  of  which  the  condition  they  discuss  is  simply  an  effect, 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  failure  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  time  was  when  in  our  land  there  was  no  recognized  an- 
tagonism between  the  working  classes  and  the  churches.  It  is 
a  new  problem  in  our  civilization.  The  cause  should  be  easily 
discovered  by  unclouded  eyes.  Fifty  years  ago,  aristocratic  jirc- 
tcnsir>ns  were  hx)ked  u[)on  jus  vagaries  and  treated  with  contciupt. 
In  tlie  churches  people  felt  nothing  of  the  chill  of  caste.  A 
glance  at  the  c;criU.'rs  of  population  must  convince  us  that  now  all 
is  changed.  Th(;n;  is  an  evident  rivalry  in  the  erection  of  s])lcn- 
did  edifices  and  in  the  8cx;ial  and  oratorical  qualifications  of  the 
ministry.     Tlie  poverty  of  the  working-man's  home   is  accentu- 

•  •♦  Our  Country,"  by  lit'V.  JoHiuh  Strong:,  I).  D. 

f  Hihliop  John  K.  IIuPHt,  at  Uuj  (ieneral  (Jhristian  ('onfonMK^c,  1H87. 
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ated  by  comparison  with  the  richness  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
chief  seats  are  vivid  with  purple  and  fine  linen.  Outside  the 
house  of  Grod  exists  a  social  aristocracy,  bulwarked  by  inferior 
cliques,  and  governed  by  unwritten  rules  marking  distinctions 
between  man  and  man.  We  have  a  moneyed  aristocracy,  a 
political  dictatorship,  landed  proprietors,  a  rapidly-increasing 
tenant  population,  the  "working-man"  and  the  "tramp."  With 
the  vast  augmentation  of  wealth  in  the  possession  of  the  few  and 
the  increasing  pressure  of  poverty  in  the  homes  of  the  many,  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  there  will  exist  between  classes  gulfs  as 
impassable  as  that  between  Dives  and  Lazarus.  Intensifying 
social  struggles  are  working  a  transformation  in  the  character  of 
the  church,  as  is  manifest  from  the  new  terminology  coming  into 
general  use,  such  as  "star  preachers,"  "first-class  churches," 
"wealthy  congregations,"  and  "our  poor  charges."  The  obverse 
of  this  is  found  in  the  expressions  of  the  working-men:  "We 
can't  dress  well  enough  to  go  to  church  " ;  "  your  leading  members 
don't  notice  us  on  the  street";  " your  preachers  run  after  the 
rich";  " the  ministers  side  against  us  in  the  matter  of  strikes." 
If  present  social  conditions  can  be  justified,  these  phrases,  caught 
from  the  lips  of  the  toilers,  are  simply  excuses  inspired  of  the 
devil  for  non-attendance  upon  religious  services.  The  discontent 
has,  however,  a  basis  in  fact ;  but  they  who  give  utterance  to  it 
do  not  understand  the  underlying  principle,  and  hence  cannot 
formulate  it. 

With  social  inequality  among  members  outside  the  church, 
there  cannot  be  religio-social  equality  within  it.  The  great  human 
heart  of  tlie  people  comprehends  in  some  measure  the  fact  that 
Christianity  is  not  a  cement  to  hold  a  rich  veneer  to  a  body  of 
inferior  materials,  but  a  furnace  to  fuse  all  elements  into  one 
homogeneous  mass.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  sheer  folly  to 
talk  about  the  rich  and  the  poor  meeting  together  in  the  house 
of  God ;  the  poor  decline  the  invitation. 

Beginning,  then,  with  this  assumption,  we  must  glance  once 
more  at  the  play  of  tlie  social  influences  which  liave  brought  us 
to  our  present  confessed  dilemnux.  When  the  "  ^raN'Hovver " 
sailed  from  the  mother  country  the  churcli  was  au  aristtu'ratio 
institution.     Ju  this  country  the  very  reverse  was  true,  as  a  gen- 
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eral  rule.  With  our  broad  domain,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  with  unrestricted  and  unlimited 
access  to  the  soil,  and  in  the  absence  of  monopolistic  agencies 
and  a  moneyed  aristocracy,  all  men  here  were  in  a  position  of  sub- 
stantial equality.  The  aristocratic  spirit  was,  they  believed,  an 
old-world  barbarism  from  which  they  had  forever  escaped.  Men 
gained  social  and  political  elevation  by  their  own  personal  merit 
and  effort,  were  respected  accordingly,  and  ''  one  man  was  as  good 
as  another."  But,  with  the  flight  of  time  and  the  development  of 
our  institutions,  the  character  of  society  began  to  change. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  century  men  were  independent  land- 
holders, or,  because  of  more  profitable  returns,  were  engaged  in 
mechanical  pursuits  or  in  trade.  They  were  independent,  because 
they  could  always  have  recourse  to  nature  to  supply  their  physi- 
cal necessities,  regardless  of  "capital."  Now  the  majority  of  men 
are  landless.  They  cannot  gain  a  livelihood  with  the  gun  or  rod ; 
they  cannot  cultivate  the  soil,  l^ecause  it  is  held  in  private  owner- 
ship by  others;  their  little  shops  are  dismantled;  they  have 
nothing  but  their  labor  to  exchange  for  the  necessaries  of  life; 
they  must  accept  what  wages  are  offered  or  stance ;  and  hence 
they  have  fallen,  by  a  8imi)le  train  of  events,  from  a  ])osition  of 
indef)endcnce  into  a  condition  of  wage  slaverv  which,  in  some 
respects,  i.s  worse  than  that  of  the  Ijlack  man  in  (inte-helluDi  days. 
They  are,  in  stern  reality,  at  tlic  mercy  of  emjdoyers;  are  coni- 
j)elled  to  stand  in  tin*  mark<'t-])lac('  and  .sell  their  lalxn'  ;il  a  late 
fixed,  not  by  the  golden  rule,  but  by  the  ceaseless,  grinding  coni- 
])etition  of  the  hungry  unemployed.  As  a  result  of  this  condi- 
tion, their  situati#)n  is  Ijcconiing  daily  more  aggravated.  One 
million  oi  uncmploycMl  men,  constantly  recruited  by  the  drift 
from  foreign  sewers,  compete  with  those  who  are  at  work,  eon- 
tent  if  they  receive  but  a  ])ittanee  for  their  toil.  'I'he  iron  hiw, 
uni\'ersally  accepted,  that  tlu;  tendency  of  wages  is  to  the  lowest 
]K)int  of  subsi.stence,  is  in  our  time  absf)luto. 

Tlere,  then,  is  developed  th<!  ])robleni  that  confronts  us,  and 
in  tlie  statement  of  which  is  presente<l  the  rehition  nf  ihr  chunli 
to  labor,  ^riie  two  great  ehtsses  of  our  pojmlation,  capitalists  and 
working-rn(rn,  are  separatcvl  by  an  irreconcilable  antagonism  in 
a«Hault  and   d(;f(;rise   (A  a   system  which,  in   the   thought  of   the 
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masses,  is  founded  on  injustice  and  denounced  by  God's  word. 
And  while  the  economic  law  is  not  grasped  in  all  its  bearings  by 
the  working-men,  its  results  are  felt  in  their  unceasing  toil,  the 
galling  sense  of  deprivation  and  injustice,  the  suSerings  of  loved 
ones,  and  the  overshadowing  presence  of  the  almshouse. 

This  state  of  things  has  given  rise  to  two  lines  of  sociological 
or  politico-economic  thought  and  expression.  On  the  one  hand 
we  have  the  Malthusian  doctrine  of  the  increasing  pressure  of 
population  against  subsistence;  that  God.  in  nature,  does  not 
provide  enough  of  food  and  raiment  for  all  his  children ;  that 
poverty  cannot  be  abolished ;  and  that  war,  pestilence,  and  fam- 
ine, in  reducing  a  redundant  population,  are  blessings  in  disguise. 
This  serves  to  obscure  the  real  issue  and  to  solidify  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  doctrine  of  vested  rights.  Over  against  this  theory 
is  the  instinctive  belief  that  God  has  provided  in  nature  all  that 
is  essential  to  the  highest  development  of  his  children ;  that  any 
industrial  system  which  enriches  a  class  at  the  expense  of  the 
mass  is  due  to  the  ignorance  and  greed  of  humanity,  is  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  revelation,  and  should  be  modified  and  brought 
into  consonance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

The  churches,  slow  to  accept  ecclesiastical  and  economic  re- 
forms, have  reached  the  last  stage  of  conservatism ;  blinded,  in 
some  degree,  by  competition  in  the  attainment  of  wealth  and  cult- 
ure. They  tacitly  hold  that  the  current  economic  theory  is 
founded  on  sound  principles,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ's  teachings.  Thus  believing,  they  teach  tliat  existing 
conditions — as  arising  from  correct  economic  and  moral  principles 
— are  unimpeachable ;  and  are  instant  in  condemnation  of  men 
who  argue  that  a  change  must  be  wrought  or  our  institutions  will 
ultimately  go  down.  They  maintain,  at  least  by  implication, 
that  the  great  fortunes  of  the  day  are  the  fruit  of  legitimate  in- 
dustrial enterprise,  and  belong  to  their  possessors  as  against  the 
world.  Men  who,  under  ancient  legal  provisions,  have  monopo- 
lized tlie  store  of  wealth  which  God  has  placed  in  the  earth,  are 
upheld  as  possessing  under  divine  sanction;  while  they  who 
undertake  to  show  that  the  masses  are  defrauded  of  their  birth- 
right, are  classed  by  many  with  communists,  whose  aim  is  tlie 
subversion  of  the  rights  of  property. 
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With  regard  to  poverty,  leading  religious  thinkers  hold  that 
it  is  due  to  "  laziness  and  inefficiency,  waste,  mismanagement, 
extravagance,  injurious  indulgence,  and  absence  of  a  definite  and 
resolute  purpose  to  escape  from  poverty."  *  The  church  appears 
to  believe  that  the  cure  of  present  social  ills  will  result  from  the 
reform  of  individuals,  independently  of  any  change  in  or  by  legis- 
lative enactments  or  industrial  methods ;  which  is  to  assert  that 
the  prosperity  of  a  people  will  be  better  conserved  by  the  charita- 
ble contributions  of  a  class,  than  by  securing  equal  opportunity 
and  exact  justice  for  all  men.  The  workins:-man  knows  from 
experience  that  the  position  is  untenable.  The  church  says  to 
the  man  who  is  supporting  his  family  by  his  wages  of  one  dollar 
per  day,  that  he  may  become  wealthy  if  he  will ;  it  points  to  the 
millionaire  who  began  life  in  humVjle  circumstances,  and  tells  this 
man,  who  is  striving  to  keep  liis  dollar-a-daj'  job  against  the  com- 
petition of  a  freshly -imported  Italian,  that  his  poverty  is  the 
result  of  liis  own  faults  and  deficiencies — that  he  alone  is  to 
blame.  It  preaches  to  him  that  his  lot  is  providential ;  that  God 
gives  to  some  men  (instance,  Abraham)  peculiar  ability  to  secure 
wealth  and  withholds  it  from  others;  that  poverty  is  a  blessing 
tending  tr)  promote  spiritual  growth;  that  he  must  not  become 
discontented,  nor  question  the  justice  of  God's  dealings  with  men 
as  observed  in  the  affairs  of  society;  and  that,  above  all  things,  ho 
iriust  not  antii^onize  the  current  doctrine  of  vested  ri^^hts. 

The  one  panacea  hitherto  administered  for  all  com|)laints  has 
proven  ineffectual.  To  all  questions  has  been  rcturnc^l  the 
phrsise,  "the  will  of  God."  In  this  way  is  human  agency  ab- 
solved from  responsibility.  The  working-man  docs  not  Ix^lieveit. 
Looking  around  uj)on  the;  aj)parent  disorder,  lie  replies,  "God 
would  have  done  a  better  job  I  "  Submitting  to  an  enfonM'd  re- 
duction (if  wages,  he  believes  tiiat  the  industrial  system  is  in  some 
way  rcspr)nsibl(;  for  liis  dependence  nj^on  liis  employer,  and  rpu^s- 
tions  whether  the  syst^Mu  is  just.  If  not  just,  of  c<nirsi!  it,  is  un- 
righteous; then  why  doc;s  the  ehureh  sanction  it?  lb;  asks  not 
for  unfounded  ami  illogical  aHH(!rtion,  but  f<;r  thought,  discussion, 
reform,  justiee.  l(«*fiis<Ml  this,  he  tiirns  away  in  disgust  and  lets 
things  go.  He  asserts  that  God  stocked  ihe  earth  with  good  tilings, 
♦  W.'whJn^rton  Oladdrn,  '•  flintanrniiin,"   May,  18H8, 
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and  gave  it  to  tlie  children  of  men.  He  sees  that  the  majority  of 
infants  born  into  the  world  are  trespassers.  While  there  is  enough 
for  all,  a  few  have  the  fruitage,  the  many  the  unrequited  labor  of 
production.  All  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God ;  why  such 
inequality  among  his  children?  Christ  teaches  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man ;  why  does  his  doctrine  show 
so  little  outcome  ?  To  all  these  inquiries  there  is  but  one  answer, 
"the  providence  of  God!"  Providence,  then,  he  asserts,  has 
overlooked  him,  and  he  turns  to  his  labor  organization  or  the 
secret  society  for  relief  and  sympathy.  In  all  his  difficulties,  and 
to  all  his  bitter  pleadings,  the  church  returns  decrepit  generali- 
ties, and  is  earnest  and  definite  only  in  the  defense  of  vested 
rights  when  threatened  by  labor  agitation.  He  believes  that  in 
the  estimation  of  the  church,  gold,  stocks,  and  bonds  must  be 
protected,  while  bodies,  hearts,  and  homes  are  left  at  the  mercy 
of  erratic  economic  principles.  All  this  may  seem  unreason- 
able, but  the  issue  is  joined.  And  when  we  remember  Christ's 
example  and  words,  can  we  censure  the  working-man  for  the  stand 
he  has  taken? 

The  laborer  is  not  unreasonable  in  his  temperament.  He  does 
not  dislike  a  wealthy  man  simply  because  of  his  prosperity.  He 
is  willing  to  do  the  heavy  work,  if  need  be ;  he  rejoices  in  the 
merited  advancement  of  his  fellows,  and  is  the  stanchest  sup- 
porter of  our  institutions.  He  objects  to  the  industrial  system, 
believing  that  the  producer  of  wealth  should  retain  that  which  is 
fashioned  by  his  labor  and  skill,  instead  of  handing  it  over  to 
another  man,  to  receive  in  return  a  pittance  out  of  that  which  he 
has  created. 

In  this  crisis  the  church  must  choose  one  of  three  directions : 
It  must  (1)  support  the  existing  order  of  things;  (2)  champion 
the  cause  of  the  poor  and  oppressed ;  or  (3)  investigate  the  ques- 
tions at  issue,  with  a  firm  determination  to  follow  wherever  the 
doctrines  of  Jesus  may  lead. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  a  policy  of  silence  or  neutrality  is  a 
virtual  approval  of  the  thing  complained  against;  for  what- 
ever the  church  does  not  condemn  is  held  to  be  by  it  esteemed 
just.  All  wealth  is  the  result  of  tlie  application  of  labor  to 
natuiai  opportunities;   they  who  create  it  occupy  the  k)\vcst  and 
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most  wretclied  level  of  existence;  the  few,  who  do  not  create 
wealth,  but  who  take  possession  of  it  bj  means  of  indirect  proc- 
esses, constitute  the  highest  class  in  society  and  the  church.  If 
the  system  which  produces  such  results  is  sanctioned  by  religious 
teachers,  they  who  sufier  because  of  its  operations  will  reject  the 
teachers  and  the  religion  they  profess.  To  champion  the  cause 
of  labor  would  alienate  at  once  the  majority  of  those  who  possess 
wealth,  and  of  the  large  class  who  hope  at  some  time  to  secure 
riches.  The  reasons  for  rejecting  the  third  course  are  somewhat 
difficult  to  define.  The  convictions  of  religious  leaders  may, 
perhaps,  be  stated  as  follows :  The  religion  of  Christ  is  the  only 
agency  for  the  salvation  of  souls ;  it  would  be  unwise  to  adopt 
any  line  of  policy  that  would  create  antagonisms,  for  such  action 
might  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  organization.  Leaders  in  re- 
ligious enterprises,  as  well  as  politicians,  are  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  waiting  for  an  issue  to  become  popular  before  adopting  it. 
The  hesitation  at  the  present  juncture  may,  possibly,  be  owing 
to  the  fear  that  an  impartial  investigation  of  present  vital  ques- 
tions in  the  light  of  the  Word  of  God  might  result  in  a  struggle 
that  would,  while  advancing  righteousness,  involve  the  loss  of 
the  sympathy  and  adherence  of  the  "  wealtliy  class."  Some  sucli 
motive  as  this  alone  can  explain  the  action  of  tlie  churches  on 
the  late  question  of  slavery. 

The  masses  have  lost  their  veneration  for  the  church  ns  an 
institutir)!!.  Tlie  age  is  utilitarian.  By  stress  of  circumstances 
individuals  are  conqx-lled  to  seek  bread  and  butter  first,  and  that 
secured,  they  are  too  weary  and  discouraged  to  think  much  about 
the  crown  laid  up  for  the  faithful.  There  is  more  anxiety  about 
securing  a  home  here,  than  about  winning  a  title  to  "the  home 
over  tliere." 

How  can  th(;  chur(;h  rco-;iin  influence  witlj  the  working-men? 
By  teaching  Gcxrs  will  concerning  social  (picstions  while  insist- 
ing U[)on  purely  spiritual  matters.  By  presenting  (^hrist  as  the 
Son  of  Man  as  well  as  the  Son  of  (u)<\.  ])y  preaching  morality 
along  with  religion.  For  what  purpose  did  God  fill  tiie  store- 
liou.ses  of  nature?  Arc  toil  and  j)overty  tlu^  f>utcomc  of  God's 
intention,  or  nrv.  they  the  results  of  violations  of  <li\inc  laws? 
Ila.s  religion  anything  to  do  with   business,  social,  an(|    political 
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questions?  Does  God  design  the  bounties  of  nature  for  the  ben- 
efit of  a  favored  few,  or  to  supply  the  natural  craving  of  all 
men?  Did  Christ  intend  that  his  doctrines  should  burn  selfish- 
ness out  of  the  human  heart,  secure  justice  for  all,  and  abolish 
involuntary  poverty  from  the  world?  Are  present  conditions 
just,  and  if  not,  where  does  the  injustice  inhere?  Shall  the 
church  be  supported  by  a  "better  class,"  and  be  constituted 
the  protector  of  the  rights  of  property,  or  shall  it  be  the  friend 
and  champion  of  the  poor  and  helpless? 

The  church  is  thought  to  have  given  exclusive  attention  to 
spiritual  truths,  and  to  be  positive  in  its  denunciation  of  only 
such  evils  as  are  prohibited  by  civil  statutes.  It  has  insisted 
upon  the  command,  "Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  soul," 
apparently  in  the  belief  that  the  enforcement  of  this  doctrine 
would  result  in  the  abolition  of  all  the  evils  that  afflict  societv ; 
while  the  equally  important  and  binding  injunction,  "  Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,"  has  been  reiterated,  but  never  thoroughly  de- 
fined and  explained.  If  a  small  percentage  of  the  volumes  in  our 
theological  libraries  had  been  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  man's 
duty  to  his  fellow  man,  the  thought  and  investigation  essential  to 
such  a  consummation  would  have  brought  light  to  great  realms 
of  present  darkness.  The  church  has  been  reaching  down  into  a 
sin-polluted  pool  to  rescue  individuals,  but  has  given  little  atten- 
tion to  the  causes  which  render  the  pool  impure.  AYhy  do  covet- 
ousness  and  class  distinctions  prevail?  Manifestly  because  the 
rewards  of  society — ease,  pleasure,  populai-ity — are  heaped  upon 
those  who  possess  wealth.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  bounty 
God  has  provided  for  all  men  is  enjoyed  by  a  class  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  masses?  The  solution  of  this  problem  involves  the 
examination  of  an  industrial  system  which  produces  such  results, 
and  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  spirit  of  the  teachings  of  our 
Saviour.  Such  a  procedure  would  soon  array  all  the  forces  of 
ri":hteousness  a<.j:ainst  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world, 
work  the  purification  of  society,  and  bring  about  the  reign  of 
universal  peace. 

Such  are  some  of  the  questions  that  must  be  investigated, 
answered,  or  ignored.  Evils  are  not  righted  by  bulwarking  those 
who  profit  by  them,  but  by  listening  to  the  clamor  of  the  op- 
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pressed.  If  tliej  are  ignored,  the  laboring-men  will  resolutely 
spurn  tlie  invitations  of  a  gospel  that  has  a  promise  for  eternity, 
but  that  does  not  compel  justice  in  the  conduct  of  its  professors 
here.  If  an  honest  and  impartial  investigation  be  made ;  if  the 
toilers  see  that  the  church  is  sincerely  anxious  to  protect  them 
from  the  rich  men  who  keep  back  their  hire,  to  condemn  the 
usury  that  devours  widows'  houses,  to  stand  as  a  mountain  cliff 
in  the  way  of  oppression  and  injustice,  then  they  will  flock  to  it 
as  doves  to  the  windows,  and  be  loyal  to  it  in  the  ultimate  result. 
The  social  problem  must  be  worked  out  by  the  followers  of  the 
peasant  philosopher  in  whose  doctrines  the  weary  and  lieavy-laden 
find  rest.  The  saints  w^iil  again  have  charge  of  Caesar's  house- 
hold, and  men  will  no  longer  hate  the  name  of  God. 

The  church  may  refuse  to  hear  the  cry  that  comes  up  out 
of  the  depths  of  poverty  and  suffering;  may  prefer  Dives  to 
Lazarus;  may  attempt  the  reformation  of  the  individual  with- 
out regard  to  his  environment,  claiming  that  it  has  to  do  solely 
with  spiritual  matters  regardless  of  the  temporal  well-being  of 
humanity.  Such  a  course  is  oj)en  to  the  church;  but  let  it  be 
remembered  that  no  civil  or  religious  system  can  long  survive 
tliat  pennits,  without  protest,  the  exaltation  of  the  few  at  the  cost 
of  the  many.  And  in  the  great  heart  of  universal  humanity  there 
can  be  no  more  liorrirl  infidelity  than  the  assertion  that  such  in- 
voluntary poverty  as  now  exists  is  in  harmony  with  the  will  of 
God. 

C.  M.  MOKSE. 
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Little  tliougli  tliej  seem  to  think  of  it,  the  people  of  this 
twenty-ninth  century  live  continually  in  fairyland.  Surfeited  as 
they  are  with  marvels,  they  are  indifferent  in  presence  of  each 
new  marvel.  To  them  all  seems  natural.  Could  they  but  duly 
appreciate  the  refinements  of  civilization  in  our  day ;  could  they 
but  compare  the  present  with  the  past,  and  so  better  comprehend 
the  advance  we  have  made !  How  much  fairer  they  would  find 
our  modern  towns,  with  populations  amounting  sometimes  to  10,- 
000,000  souls;  their  streets  800  feet  wide,  their  houses  1000  feet 
in  height ;  with  a  temperature  the  same  in  all  seasons ;  with  their 
lines  of  aerial  locomotion  crossing  the  sky  in  every  direction !  If 
they  would  but  picture  to  themselves  the  state  of  things  that  once 
existed,  when  through  muddy  streets  rumbling  boxes  on  wheels, 
drawn  by  horses — yes,  by  horses ! — were  the  only  means  of  con- 
veyance. Think  of  the  railroads  of  the  olden  time,  and  you  will 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  pneumatic  tubes  through  which  to-day 
one  travels  at  the  rate  of  1000  miles  an  hour.  Would  not  our 
contemporaries  prize  the  telephone  and  the  telephote  more  highly 
if  they  had  not  forgotten  the  telegraph? 

Singularly  enough,  all  these  transformations  rest  upon  princi- 
ples which  were  perfectly  familiar  to  our  remote  ancestors,  but 
which  they  disregarded.  Heat,  for  instance,  is  as  ancient  as  man 
himself;  electricity  was  known  8000  years  ago,  and  steam  1100 
years  ago.  Nay,  so  early  as  ten  centuries  ago  it  was  known  that 
the  difi:erences  between  the  several  chemical  and  physical  forces 
depend  on  the  mode  of  vibration  of  the  etheric  particles,  which  is 
for  each  specifically  different.  Wlien  at  last  the  kinship  of  all 
these  forces  was  discovered,  it  is  simply  astounding  that  500  yeai-s 
should  still  have  to  elapse  before  men  could  analyze  and  describe 
the  several  modes  of  vibration  that  constitute  these  difiVroncos. 
Above  all,  it   is  singular   that   the   mode   of   repnulueing   these 
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forces  directly  from  one  another,  and  of  reproducing  one  mthout 
the  others,  should  have  remained  nndiscovered  till  less  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Xevertheless,  such  was  the  course  of  events, 
for  it  was  not  till  the  year  2792  that  the  famous  Oswald  Nier 
made  this  great  discovery. 

Truly  was  he  a  great  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  His 
admirable  discovery  led  to  many  another.  Hence  is  sprung  a 
pleiad  of  inventors,  its  brightest  star  being  our  great  Joseph 
Jackson.  To  Jackson  we  are  indebted  for  those  wonderful  in- 
struments the  new  accumulators.  Some  of  these  absorb  and 
condense  the  living  force  contained  in  the  sun's  rays ;  others,  the 
electricity  stored  in  our  globe ;  others  again,  the  energy  coming 
from  whatever  source,  as  a  waterfall,  a  stream,  the  winds,  etc. 
He,  too,  it  was  that  invented  the  transformer,  a  more  wonderful 
contrivance  still,  which  takes  the  living  force  from  the  accumula- 
tor, and,  on  the  simple  pressure  of  a  button,  gives  it  back  to 
space  in  whatever  form  may  be  desired,  whether  as  heat,  light, 
electricity,  or  mechanical  force,  after  having  first  obtained  from 
it  the  work  required.  From  the  day  when  these  two  instruments 
were  contrived  is  to  be  dated  the  era  of  true  progress.  They 
have  put  into  the  hands  of  man  a  power  that  is  almost  infinite. 
As  for  their  applications,  they  arc  numberless.  Mitigating  the 
rigors  of  winter,  by  giving  back  U)  the  atmosphere  the  surplus 
heat  stored  up  during  the  summer,  they  have  revolutionized 
agriculture.  By  supplying  motive  power  for  aerial  navigation, 
they  have  given  to  commerce  a  mighty  imj)etus.  To  tlicni  we 
are  indebted  for  the  continuous  production  of  electricity  without 
batteries  or  dynamos,  of  light  without  combustion  or  incandes- 
cence, and  for  an  unfailing  supply  of  mechanical  energy  for  all 
the  needs  of  industry. 

Yes,  all  these  wonders  have  })ecn  wrought  by  the  accumulator 
and  the  transformer.  And  can  we  not  to  them  also  tra(*e,  in- 
directly, this  latest  wonder  of  all,  the  great  "  Karth  C'hronicle" 
building  in  2ood  Avenue,  whifh  was  dedicated  the  other  day? 
If  George  Wasliington  Smith,  the  founder  of  the  Maiili;i1tan 
''Chronicle,"  should  come  back  to  lih;  to-day,  what  would  he 
think  were  he  to  l^e  told  that  this  jialac^e  of  marble  and  gold 

b<!h>ngH  to  his  remcjte  descendant,  Fritz    Najxjleon  Smith,  who, 
45 
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after  thirty  generations  have  come  and  gone,  is  owner  of  the  same 
news})aper  which  his  ancestor  established ! 

1^  or  George  Washington  Smith's  newspaper  has  lived  genera- 
tion after  generation,  now  passing  out  of  the  family,  anon  coming 
back  to  it.  When,  200  years  ago,  the  political  center  of  the 
United  States  was  transferred  from  Washington  to  Centropolis, 
the  newspaper  followed  the  government  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Earth  Chronicle.  Unfortunately,  it  was  unable  to  main- 
tain itself  at  the  high  level  of  its  name.  Pressed  on  all  sides 
by  rival  journals  of  a  more  modern  typ  ,  it  was  continually  in 
danger  of  collapse.  Twenty  years  ago  its  subscription  list  con- 
tained but  a  few  hundred  thousand  names,  and  then  Mr.  Fritz 
Napoleon  Smith  bought  it  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  originated  tele- 
phonic journalism. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  Fritz  Napoleon  Smith's  system — a 
system  made  possible  by  the  enormous  development  of  tele- 
phony during  the  last  hundred  years.  Instead  of  being  printed, 
the  Earth  Chronicle  is  every  morning  spoken  to  subscribers, 
who,  in  interesting  conversations  with  reporters,  statesmen,  and 
scientists,  learn  the  news  of  the  day.  Furthermore,  each  sub- 
scriber owns  a  phonograph,  and  to  this  instrument  he  leaves  the 
task  of  gathering  the  news  whenever  he  happens  not  to  be  in  a 
mood  to  listen  directly  himself.  As  for  purchasers  of  single 
copies,  they  can  at  a  very  trifling  cost  learn  all  that  is  in  the 
paper  of  the  day  at  any  of  the  innumerable  phonographs  set  up 
nearly  everywhere. 

Fritz  Napoleon  Smith's  innovation  galvanized  the  old  news- 
paper. In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  number  of  subscribei*s 
grew  to  be  85,000,000,  and  Smith's  wealth  went  on  growing,  till 
now  it  reaches  the  almost  unimaginable  ligure  of  $10,000,000,000. 
This  lucky  hit  has  enabled  him  to  erect  his  new  building,  a  vast 
edifice  with  four  fagadesj  each  3,250  feet  in  length,  over  which 
])roudly  floats  the  hundred-starred  Hag  of  tlie  Union.  Thanks 
to  the  same  lucky  hit,  he  is  to-day  king  of  news])apenloni ;  in- 
deed, he  would  be  king  of  all  the  Americans,  too,  if  Americans 
could  ever  accept  a  king.  You  do  not  believe  it?  Well,  then, 
look  at  tlie  j)lenipotentiaries  of  all  nations  and  our  own  niinistei"s 
themselves  crowding    about    his    door,   entreating    his  counsels. 
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begging  for  his  approbation,  imploring  the  aid  of  his  all-powerful 
organ.  Reckon  np  the  number  of  scientists  and  artists  that  he 
supports,  of  inventors  that  he  has  under  his  pay. 

Yes,  a  king  is  he.  And  in  truth  his  is  a  royalty  full  of  bur- 
dens. His  labors  are  incessant,  and  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
in  earlier  times  any  man  would  have  succumbed  under  the  over- 
powering stress  of  the  toil  which  Mr.  Smith  has  to  perform. 
Very  fortunately  for  him,  thanks  to  the  progress  of  hygiene, 
which,  abating  all  the  old  sources  of  unhealthfulness,  has  lifted 
the  mean  of  human  life  from  37  up  to  52  years,  men  have 
stronger  constitutions  now  than  heretofore.  The  discovery  of 
nutritive  air  is  still  in  the  future,  but  in  the  meantime  men  to- 
day consume  food  that  is  compounded  and  prepared  according  to 
scientific  principles,  and  they  breathe  an  atmosphere  freed  from 
the  micro-organisms  that  formerly  used  to  swarm  in  it;  hence 
they  live  longer  than  their  forefathers  and  know  nothing  of  the 
innumerable  diseases  of  olden  times. 

Nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding  these  considerations,  Fritz 
Napoleon  Smith's  mode  of  life  may  well  astonish  one.  His  iron 
constitution  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  ])y  the  heavy  strain  that  is 
put  upon  it.  Vain  the  attemj)t  to  estimate  the  amount  of  labor 
he  undergoes;  an  example  alone  can  give  an  idea  of  it.  Let  us 
then  go  about  with  liim  for  one  day  as  lie  attends  to  his  multi- 
farious concernments.  What  day?  That  matters  little;  it  is  the 
same  every  day.  Let  us  then  tiike  at  random  September  2oth  of 
this  jjresent  year  2889. 

Tlii.s  moniing  Mr.  Fritz  Napoleon  Sniitli  awoke  in  very  bad 
liumor.  His  wife  having  left  for  France  eight  days  ago,  he  was 
feeling  discoii.solate.  Licredible  though  it  seems,  in  all  tlie  ten 
years  since  their  marriage,  tliis  is  tljc  first  time  that  ^frs.  Kdith 
Smith,  tlie  j)rofessional  beauty,  luis  been  so  h)ng  al)sent  from 
liome;  two  or  tlirei;  days  usually  suflice  for  her  frecpient  trips  to 
Europe.  The  first  thing  that  Mr.  Smith  does  is  t^)  ccmnecrt  his 
j)honoteleph()tc;,  tlie  wires  of  which  eommunieatc;  with  his  Piiris 
mansion.  The  telepLote !  Here  is  another  of  the  great  triumphs 
of  science  in  our  time.  The  transmission  of  speeeli  is  nn  old 
Btrjry;  tlio  transmission  (A  images  by  means  of  sensitive  inii-rors 
connect<;d  by  wires  is  a  thing  ])ut  of  yesterday.     A  valuable  in- 
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vciition  indeed,  and  Mr.  Smith  this  morning  was  not  niggard  of 
blessings  for  the  inventor,  when  by  its  aid  he  was  able  distinctly 
to  see  his  wife  notwithstanding  the  distance  that  separated  him 
from  her.  Mrs.  Smith,  weary  after  the  ball  or  the  visit  to  the 
theater  the  preceding  night,  is  still  abed,  though  it  is  near  noon- 
tide at  Paris.  She  is  asleep,  her  head  sunk  in  the  lace-covered 
pillows.  What?  She  stirs?  Her  lips  move.  She  is  dreaming 
perhaps?  Yes,  dreaming.  She  is  talking,  pronouncing  a  name — 
his  name — Fritz !  The  delightful  vision  gave  a  happier  turn  to 
Mr.  Smith's  thoughts.  And  now,  at  the  call  of  imperative  duty, 
light-hearted  he  springs  from  his  bed  and  enters  his  mechanical 
dresser. 

Two  minutes  later  the  machine  deposited  him  all  dressed  at 
the  threshold  of  his  office.  The  round  of  journalistic  work  was 
now  begun.  First  he  enters  the  hall  of  the  novel-writers,  a 
vast  apartment  crowned  with  an  enormous  transparent  cupola. 
In  one  corner  is  a  telephone,  through  which  a  hundred  Earth 
Chronicle  litterateurs  in  turn  recount  to  the  public  in  daily 
installments  a  hundred  novels.  Addressing  one  of  these  authors 
who  was  waiting  his  turn,  "Capital!  Capital!  my  dear  fellow," 
said  he,  "  your  last  story.  The  scene  where  the  village  maid 
discusses  interesting  philosophical  problems  with  her  lover  shows 
your  very  acute  power  of  observation.  Never  have  the  ways 
of  country  folk  been  better  portrayed.  Keep  on,  my  dear 
Archibald,  keep  on !  Since  yesterday,  thanks  to  you,  there  is  a 
gain  of  5000  subscribers." 

"Mr.  John  Last,"  he  began  again,  turning  to  a  new  arrival, 
"  I  am  not  so  well  pleased  with  your  work.  Your  story  is  not  a 
picture  of  life;  it  lacks  the  elements  of  truth.  And  why?  Sim- 
ply because  you  run  straight  on  to  the  end ;  because  you  do  not 
analyze.  Your  heroes  do  this  thing  or  that  from  this  or  that 
motive,  which  you  assign  without  ever  a  thought  of  dissecting 
their  mental  and  moral  natures.  Our  feelings,  you  must  ivmem- 
bcr,  are  far  more  complex  tlian  all  that.  In  real  life  every  act  is 
the  resultant  of  a  hundred  thouglits  tliat  come  and  go,  and  these 
you  must  study,  each  by  itself,  if  you  would  create  a  living  chanie- 
ter.  '  But,'  you  will  say,  '  in  order  to  note  these  fleeting  tlu^ughts 
one  must  know  them,  must  be  able  to  follow  them  ii\  tht'ir  eapri- 
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cious  meanderings.'  Why,  any  cliild  can  do  that,  as  you  know. 
You  have  simply  to  make  use  of  hj^notism,  electrical  or  human, 
which  gives  one  a  two- fold  being,  setting  free  the  witness-per- 
sonality so  that  it  may  see,  understand,  and  remember  the  reasons 
which  determine  the  personality  that  acts.  Just  study  yourself 
as  you  live  from  day  to  day,  my  dear  Last.  Imitate  your  asso- 
ciate whom  I  was  complimenting  a  moment  ago.  Let  yourself 
be  hj-pnotized.  What's  that?  You  have  tried  it  already  ?  Not 
sufficiently,  then,  not  sufficiently!  " 

Mr.  Smith  continues  his  round  and  enters  the  reporters'  hall. 
Here  1500  reporters,  in  their  respective  places,  facing  an  equal 
number  of  telephones,  are  communicating  to  the  subscribers  the 
news  of  the  world  as  gathered  during  the  night.  The  organiza- 
tion of  this  matchless  service  has  often  been  described.  Besides 
his  telephone,  each  reporter,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  has  in  front 
of  him  a  set  of  commutators,  which  enable  him  to  communicate 
with  any  desired  telephotic  line.  Thus  the  subscribers  not  only 
hear  the  news  but  see  the  occurrences.  When  an  incident  is 
described  that  is  already  past,  {)hotograi)lis  of  its  main  features 
are  transmitted  with  the  narrative.  And  there  is  no  confusion 
withal.  The  reporters'  items,  just  like  the  different  stories  and 
all  the  other  component  parts  of  tlie  journal,  are  chissilied  auto- 
matically according  to  an  ingenious  system,  and  reach  tlie  hearer 
in  due  succession.  Furthermore,  the  lioarers  are  free  to  listen 
only  t()  what  specially  concerns  them.  They  may  at  j)leasure 
give  attention  t^>  one  editor  and  refuse  it  to  another. 

Mr.  Smith  next  addresses  one  of  the  ten  reporters  in  the  as- 
tronomical dej)artment — a  de])artment  still  in  the  embryonic 
stage,  but  wliich  will  yet  play  an  ini]»(jrtant  part  in  jouinalisni. 

'•  Well,  Cash,  what's  the  news?  " 

"We  have  j)hototelegranis  from  Mercury,  Venus,  an<l  Mars." 

"  Are  those  from  Mars  of  any  interest?  " 

*' Yes,  indeed.     There  is  a  revolution  in  th(^  Central  iMiipire." 

"And  what  of  Jupiter?  "  asked  .Mr.  Smith. 

"  Nothing  as  yet.  W(^  eannot  (juite  understand  their  signals. 
Perhaps  ours  do  not  reach  tlumi." 

"That's  })ad,"  cx(;laime<l  Mr.  Smith,  as  he  1iurri<'d  away,  not 
in  i\u'.  h(rHt  of  humor,  toward   the   hall   of  th(^  scientilic;  (editors. 
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With  their  heads  bent  down  over  their  electric  computers,  thirty 
scientific  men  were  absorbed  in  transcendental  calculations.  The 
coming  of  Mr.  Smith  was  like  the  falling  of  a  bomb  among  them. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  what  is  this  I  hear?  No  answer  from 
Jupiter?  Is  it  always  to  be  thus?  Come,  Cooley,  you  have 
been  at  work  now  twenty  years  on  this  problem,  and  yet " 

"True  enough,"  replied  the  man  addressed.  "Our  science 
of  optics  is  still  very  defective,  and  though  our  mile-and-three- 
quarter  telescopes " 

"Listen  to  that.  Peer,"  broke  in  Mr.  Smith,  turning  to  a 
second  scientist.  "  Optical  science  defective !  Optical  science  is 
your  specialty.  But,"  he  continued,  again  addressing  William 
Cooley,  "  failing  with  Jupiter,  are  we  getting  any  results  from  the 
moon?  " 

"  The  case  is  no  better  there." 

"  This  time  you  do  not  lay  the  blame  on  the  science  of  optics. 
The  moon  is  immeasurably  less  distant  than  Mars,  yet  with  Mars 
our  communication  is  fully  established.  I  presume  you  will  not 
say  that  you  lack  telescopes?  " 

"Telescopes?  0  no,  the  trouble  here  is  about inhabi- 
tants !  " 

"That's  it,"  added  Peer. 

"  So,  then,  the  moon  is  positively  uninhabited?  "  asked  Mr. 
Smith. 

"At  least,"  answered  Cooley,  "  on  the  face  which  she  presents 
to  us.     As  for  the  opposite  side,  who  knows?  " 

"Ah,  the  opposite  side!  You  think,  then,"  remarked  Mr. 
Smith,  musingly,  "  that  if  one  could  but " 

"Could  what?" 

"  Why,  turn  the  moon  about-face." 

"Ah,  there's  something  in  that,"  cried  the  two  men  at  once. 
And  indeed,  so  confident  was  their  air,  they  seemed  to  liave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  success  in  such  an  uniU'rtaking. 

"Meanwhih\"  asked  Mr.  Smitli,  after  a  moment's  sikMico, 
"have  you  no  news  of  interest  to-day?  " 

"Indeed  we  have,"  answered  Cooley.  "The  elements  of 
Olympus  are  definitively  settled.  That  great  ])lanet  gravitates 
beyond  Neptune  at  the  mean   distance  of  1  l,400,7l>i>,(>-l"J   miles 
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from  tlie  sun,  and  to  traverse  its  vast  orbit  takes  1311  years,  294 
days,  12  hours,  43  minutes,  9  seconds." 

''Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  sooner?"  cried  Mr.  Smith. 
''  Now  inform  the  reporters  of  this  straightway.  You  know  how 
eager  is  the  curiosity  of  the  public  with  regard  to  these  astro- 
nomical questions.     That  news  must  go  into  to-day's  issue." 

Then,  the  two  men  bowing  to  him,  Mr.  Smith  passed  into 
the  next  hall,  an  enormous  gallery  upward  of  3200  feet  in 
length,  devoted  to  atmospheric  advertising.  Every  one  has 
noticed  those  enormous  advertisements  reflected  from  the  clouds, 
so  large  that  they  may  be  seen  by  the  populations  of  whole  cities 
or  even  of  entire  countries.  This,  too,  is  one  of  ^Ir.  Fritz 
Napoleon  Smith's  ideas,  and  in  the  Earth  Chronicle  building  a 
thousand  projectors  are  constantly  engaged  in  displaying  upon 
the  clouds  these  mammoth  advertisements. 

When  Mr.  Smith  to-day  entered  the  sky-advertising  depart- 
ment, he  found  the  operators  sitting  with  folded  arms  at  their 
motionless  projectors,  and  inquired  as  to  the  cause  of  their  in- 
action. In  response,  the  man  addressed  simply  pointed  to  the 
sky,  which  was  of  a  pure  blue.  "  Yes,"  muttered  Mr.  Smith,  "  a 
cloudless  sky!  That's  too  bad,  but  what's  to  be  done?  Shall 
we  produce  rain?  That  we  might  do,  but  is  it  of  any  use? 
What  we  need  is  clouds,  not  rain.  Go,"  said  he,  addressing  the 
head  engineer,  "go  see  Mr.  Samuel  Mark,  of  tlie  meteorological 
division  of  the  scientific  department,  and  tell  him  for  me  to  go  to 
work  in  earnest  on.  the  question  of  artificial  clouds.  It  will  never 
do  for  us  to  be  always  thus  at  tlic  mercy  of  cloudless  skies! " 

Mr.  Smith's  daily  tour  through  the  several  departments  of  liis 
newspaper  is  now  finished.  Next,  from  the  a<lvertis(;ment  Imll 
he  passes  to  the  rcce[)tion  chamber,  where  tlu;  aiMl)assadors  ac- 
credited to  the  Ani(?rican  government  are  awaiting*;  him,  desirous 
(jf  having  a  W(jrd  of  counsel  or  advices  from  the  all-powerful 
editor.  A  disc;u.ssion  Wfts  going  on  wh<'n  he  entered.  ''Your 
p]xcellency  will  pardon  me,"  the  French  Ambassador  was  saying 
U)  the  Russian,  ''but  I  see  nothing  in  th**  m.ip  of  JMirope  that 
requires  cluinge.  'The  North  for  the  Slavs?'  Why,  yvi^,  of 
course;  })ut  the;  South  for  the  Latins.  Our  eommoii  frontier, 
the   Rhine,  it  seems  to  me,  serves  verv  well.      Besides,  my  gov- 
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eminent,  as  you  must  know,  will  firmly  oppose  every  movement, 
not  only  against  Paris,  our  capital,  or  our  two  great  prefectures, 
Kome  and  Madrid,  but  also  against  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
the  dominion  of  Saint  Peter,  of  which  France  means  to  be  the 
trusty  defender." 

"Well  said!  "  exclaimed  Air.  Smith.  "  IIow  is  it,"  he  asked, 
turning  to  the  Eussian  ambassador,  "  that  you  Russians  are  not 
content  with  your  vast  empire,  the  most  extensive  in  the  world, 
stretching  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Celestial  Mountains 
and  the  Kara-Korum,  whose  shores  are  washed  by  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Indian  Ocean? 
Then,  what  is  the  use  of  threats?  Is  war  possible  in  view  of 
modem  inventions — asphyxiating  shells  capable  of  being  pro- 
jected a  distance  of  60  miles,  an  electric  spark  of  90  miles,  that 
can  at  one  stroke  annihilate  a  battalion ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
plague,  the  cholera,  the  yellow  fever,  that  the  belligerents  might 
spread  among  their  antagonists  mutually,  and  which  would  in  a 
few  days  destroy  the  greatest  armies?  " 

"True,"  answered  the  Russian;  "but  can  we  do  all  that  we 
wash  ?  As  for  us  Russians,  pressed  on  our  eastern  frontier  by  the 
Chinese,  we  must  at  any  cost  put  forth  our  strength  for  an  effort 
toward  the  west." 

"O,  is  that  all?  In  that  case,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "the  thing 
can  be  arranged.  I  will  speak  to  the  Secretary  of  State  about  it. 
The  attention  of  the  Chinese  government  shall  be  called  to  the 
matter.     This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Chinese  have  bothered 


us." 


"  Under  these  conditions,  of  course "     And  the  Russian 

ambassador  declared  himself  satisfied. 

"Ah,  Sir  John,  what  can  I  do  for  you?"  asked  Mr.  Smith 
as  he  turned  to  the  representative  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
who  till  now  had  remained  silent. 

"A  great  deal,"  was  the  reply.  "If  the  Earth  Chronicle 
would  but  open  a  campaign  on  our  behalf " 

"And  for  what  object?  " 

"  Simply  for  the  annulment  of  the  Act  of  Congress  annexing 
to  the  United  States  tlu^  British  islands." 

Though,  by  a  just  turn-about  of  things  here  below,  Groat 
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Britain  lias  become  a  colony  of  the  United  States,  the  English  are 
not  yet  reconciled  to  the  situation.  At  regular  intervals  they 
are  ever  addressing  to  the  American  government  vain  complaints. 

"A  campaign  against  the  annexation  that  has  been  an  accom- 
plished fact  for  150  years!  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Smith.  "How  can 
your  people  suppose  that  I  would  do  anything  so  unpatriotic?  " 

'■  We  at  home  think  that  your  people  must  now  be  sated. 
The  Monroe  doctrine  is  fully  applied :  the  whole  of  America  be- 
longs to  the  Americans.  What  more  do  you  want?  Besides,  we 
will  pay  for  what  we  ask." 

"  Indeed !  "  answered  Mr.  Smith,  without  manifesting  the 
slightest  irritation.  ''  Well,  you  English  will  ever  be  the  same. 
No,  no,  Sir  John,  do  not  count  on  me  for  help.  Give  up  our 
fairest  province,  Britain?  Why  not  ask  France  generously  to 
renounce  possession  of  Africa,  that  magnificent  colony  the  com- 
plete conquest  of  which  cost  her  the  labor  of  800  years?  You 
will  he  well  received!  " 

"You  decline!  All  is  over  then!"  murmured  the  British 
agent  sadly.  "  The  United  Kingdom  falls  to  the  share  of  the 
Americans;  the  Indies  to  that  of " 

"The  Russians,"  .said  Mr.  Smith,  completing  the  sentence. 

"  Au.stralia " 

"  Has  an  independent  government." 

"Then  nothing  at  all  remains  for  us!"  sighed  Sir  John, 
downcast. 

"  Nothing? "  asked  Mr.  Smitli,  laughing.  "  Well,  now, 
there's  Gibraltar!  " 

With  this  sally  the  audionc(?  ended.  The  clock  was  striking 
twelve,  the  hour  of  break'fa.st.  Mi-.  Smith  returns  to  his  cham- 
ber. Where  the  bed  stoorl  in  the  morning  a  table  mH  spread 
comes  uj)  through  the  floor.  Kor  Mr.  Smith,  being  above  .ill  a 
practical  man,  has  n^duced  the  problem  of  existence  to  its  sim- 
plest t<3rms.  P'or  him,  in.stead  of  the  endl(;ss  suites  of  aj)artm(Mits 
of  the;  olden  tirnf;,  one  ror)m  fitt^'r]  with  ingenious  meehanieal  eon- 
trivanccs  is  enough.  JJerc  lie  sleeps,  Uikes  his  nu^ils,  in  short, 
lives. 

He  scats  liimself.  Tn  the  mirror  of  the  j)lionotelephot(»  is 
accn  the  same  (;hamb(;r  at  ViinH  which  .-ippeanMl    in    it  this  nujrn- 
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ing.  A  table  furnished  forth  is  likewise  in  readiness  here,  for 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  hours,  Mr.  Smith  and  his  wife 
have  arranged  to  take  their  meals  simultaneously.  It  is  de- 
lightful thus  to  take  breakfast  tete-d-tete  with  one  who  is  3000 
miles  or  so  away.  Just  now,  Mrs.  Smith's  chamber  has  no  oc- 
cupant. 

"She  is  late!  Woman's  punctuality!  Progress  everywhere 
except  there!  "  muttered  Mr.  Smith  as  he  turned  the  tap  for  the 
first  dish.  For  like  all  wealthy  folk  in  our  day,  Mr.  Smith  has 
done  away  with  the  domestic  kitchen  and  is  a  subscriber  to  the 
Grand  Alimentation  Company,  which  sends  through  a  great  net- 
work of  tubes  to  subscribers'  residences  all  sorts  of  dishes,  as  a 
varied  assortment  is  always  in  readiness.  A  subscription  costs 
money,  to  be  sure,  but  the  cuisine  is  of  the  best,  and  the  system 
has  this  advantage,  that  it  does  away  with  the  pestering  race  of 
the  cordons-hleus.  Mr.  Smith  received  and  ate,  all  alone,  the 
hors-d'ceuvre^  entrees,  roti^  and  legumes  that  constituted  the  repast. 
He  was  just  finishing  the  dessert  when  Mrs.  Smith  appeared  in 
the  mirror  of  the  telephote. 

"Why,  where  have  you  been?"  asked  Mr.  Smith  through 
the  telephone. 

"What!  You  are  already  at  the  dessert?  Then  I  am  late," 
she  exclaimed,  with  a  winsome  naivete.  "  Where  have  I  been, 
you  ask?  Why,  at  my  dress-maker's.  The  hats  are  just  lovely 
this  season !  I  suppose  I  forgot  to  note  the  time,  and  so  am  a 
little  late." 

"Yes,  a  little,"  growled  Mr.  Smith;  "so  little  that  I  have 
already  quite  finished  breakfast.  Excuse  me  if  I  leave  you  now, 
but  I  must  be  going." 

"O  certainly,  my  dear;  good-by  till  evening." 

Smith  stepped  into  his  air-coach,  which  was  in  waiting  for 
him  at  a  window.  "  Where  do  you  wish  to  go,  sir?  "  inquired 
the  coachman. 

"Let  me  see;  T  have  three  hours,"  Mr.  Smith  mused. 
"Jack,  take  me  to  my  accumulator  works  at  Niagara." 

For  Mr.  Smith  has  obtained  a  lease  of  the  great  falls  of 
Niagara.  For  ages  the  energy  developed  by  the  falls  went  un- 
utilized.    Smith,  applying  Jackson's  invention,  now  collects  this 
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energy,  and  lets  or  sells  it.  His  visit  to  tlie  works  took  more 
time  than  he  had  anticipated.  It  was  four  o'clock  when  he  re- 
turned home,  just  in  time  for  the  daily  audience  which  he  grants 
to  callers. 

One  readily  understands  how  a  man  situated  as  Smith  is 
must  be  beset  with  requests  of  all  kinds.  Now  it  is  an  inventor 
needing  capital ;  again  it  is  some  visionary  who  comes  to  advo- 
cate a  brilliant  scheme  which  must  surely  yield  millions  of  profit. 
A  choice  has  to  be  made  between  these  projects,  rejecting  the 
worthless,  examining  the  questionable  ones,  accepting  the  meri- 
torious. To  this  work  Mr.  Smith  devotes  every  day  two  full 
hours. 

The  callers  were  fewer  to-day  than  usual — only  twelve  of 
them.  Of  these,  eight  had  only  impracticable  schemes  to  pro- 
pose. In  fact,  one  of  tliem  wanted  to  revive  painting,  an  art  fallen 
into  desuetude  owing  to  the  progress  made  in  color-pliotography. 
Another,  a  physician,  boasted  that  he  had  discovered  a  cure  for 
nasal  catarrh  I  These  impracticables  were  dismissed  in  sht^rt 
order.  Of  the  four  projects  favorably  received,  the  first  was  that 
of  a  young  man  whose  broad  forehead  betokened  his  intellectual 
power. 

''Sir,  I  am  a  chemist,*'  he  began,  "and  as  such  I  come  to 
you." 

"  Well ! " 

"Once  the  elementary  bodies,"  said  the  young  chemist, 
"were  held  t<>  be  sixty-two  in  number;  a  hundred  years  ago 
they  were  reduced  to  ten;  now  only  three  remain  irresolvable,  as 
you  arc  aware." 

''  YcH,  ye.s." 

"  Well,  sir,  these  also  I  will  show  to  be  composite.  In  a  few 
months,  a  few  wcicks,  I  shall  have  succeeded  in  solving  the 
problem.     Indeed,  it  may  take  only  a  few  days." 

"And  then?" 

"Tlien,  sir,  I  shall  simj)ly  have;  dctenniinMl  the  absolute. 
All  T  want  is  money  enough  to  carry  my  research  to  a  success- 
ful issue." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Smith.  "An«l  what  will  be  the  prac- 
tical ouU'omc;  of  your  discovery?  " 
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"  The  practical  outcome?  Why,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  pro- 
duce easily  all  bodies  whatever — stone,  wood,  metal,  fibers " 

"And  flesh  and  blood?  "  queried  Mr.  Smith,  interrupting 
bim.  "  Do  you  pretend  that  you  expect  to  manufacture  a 
human  being  out  and  out?  " 

"Why  not?" 

Mr.  Smith  advanced  $100,000  to  the  young  chemist,  and 
enojao-ed  his  services  for  the  Earth  Chronicle  laboratorv. 

The  second  of  the  four  successful  applicants,  starting  from 
experiments  made  so  long  ago  as  the  nineteenth  century  and 
again  and  again  repeated,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  removing 
an  entire  city  all  at  once  from  one  place  to  another.  His  special 
project  had  to  do  with  the  city  of  Granton,  situated,  as  everybody 
knows,  some  fifteen  miles  inland.  He  proposes  to  transport  the 
city  on  rails  and  to  change  it  into  a  watering-place.  The  profit, 
of  course,  would  be  enormous.  Mr.  Smith,  captivated  by  the 
scheme,  bought  a  half-interest  in  it. 

"As  you  are  aware,  sir,"  began  applicant  No.  3,  "by  the  aid 
of  our  solar  and  terrestrial  accumulators  and  transformers,  we 
are  able  to  make  all  the  seasons  the  same.  I  propose  to  do 
something  better  still.  Transform  into  heat  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
plus energy  at  our  disposal ;  send  this  heat  to  the  poles ;  then 
the  polar  regions,  relieved  of  their  snow-cap,  will  become  a  vast 
territory  available  for  man's  use.  What  think  you  of  the 
scheme?  " 

"  Leave  your  plans  with  me,  and  come  back  in  a  week.  I 
will  have  them  examined  in  the  meantime." 

Finally,  the  fourth  announced  the  early  solution  of  a  weighty 
scientific  problem.  Every  one  will  remember  the  bold  experi- 
ment made  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Faithburn. 
The  doctor,  being  a  firm  believer  in  human  hibernation — in  other 
words,  in  the  possibility  of  our  suspending  our  vital  functions 
and  of  calling  them  into  action  again  after  a  time — resolved  to 
subject  the  theory  to  a  practical  test.  To  this  end,  having  tii-st 
made  his  last  will  and  pointed  out  the  proper  metliod  of  awaken- 
ing him;  having  also  directed  that  liis  skn^p  was  to  continue  a 
hundred  years  to  a  day  from  the  date  of  his  a[)|)arent  death,  lie 
unhesitatingly  put  the   theory  to  the  proof  in  his  own  poi*son. 
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Reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  mummy,  Dr.  Faithburn  was 
coffined  and  laid  in  a  tomb.  Time  went  on.  September  25tli, 
2889,  being  the  day  set  for  bis  resurrection,  it  was  proposed  to 
Mr.  Smith  that  he  should  permit  the  second  part  of  the  experi- 
ment to  be  performed  at  his  residence  this  eyening. 

"Agreed.  Be  here  at  ten  o'clock,"  answered  Mr.  Smith; 
and  with  that  the  day's  audience  was  closed. 

Left  to  himself,  feeling  tired,  he  lav  down  on  an  extension 
chair.  Then,  touching  a  knob,  he  established  communication 
with  the  Central  Concert  Hall,  whence  our  greatest  maestros  send 
out  to  subscribers  their  delightful  successions  of  accords  deter- 
mined by  recondite  algebraic  formulas.  Night  was  approaching. 
Entranced  by  the  harmony,  forgetful  of  the  hour,  Smith  did  not 
notice  that  it  was  growing  dark.  It  was  quite  dark  when  he 
was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  a  door  opening.  "  Who  is  there?  " 
he  asked,  touching  a  commutator. 

Suddenly,  in  consequence  of  the  vibrations  produced,  the  air 
became  luminous. 

"Ah!  you,  Doctor?" 

"  Yes,"  wa.s  the  reply.     "  How  are  you?  " 

"I  am  feeliiifr  well." 

"Good  I  Let  me  see  your  tongue.  All  right!  Your  })ulsc. 
Regular!     And  your  appetite?  " 

"Only  passably  good." 

"  Ye.s,  the  st^^jiiiach.  There's  the  rub.  You  are  over- worked. 
If  your  stomach  is  out  of  repair,  it  must  be  mended,  '^riiat  re- 
quires study.     We  must  think  about  it." 

"In  the  meantime,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "  vou  will  dine  with  me." 

As  in  the  morning,  the  table  rose  out  of  the  floor.  Again, 
as  in  the  morning,  ilm  potage^  roti,  ragouts^  and  Irrjinnrs  were  sup- 
plied through  the  food-j)i|H's.  Toward  the  close  of  the  meal, 
j>honotelephotic  communication  was  mad*'  with  l^;iris.  Smith 
saw  his  wife,  seated  alone  at  the  dinner-table,  looking  anything 
but  ple?i.sed  at  her  loneliness. 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear,  for  having  left  you  alone,"  lu;  said 
through  the  t<*lephone.     "I  was  with  Dr.  Wilkins." 

"Ah,  the  good  doctor!"  remark(jd  Mrs.  Smith,  her  eounte- 
uiiUCA'.  lighting  uj). 
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"  Yes.     But,  pray,  wlieii  are  you  coining  home?  " 

"  This  evening." 

"  Yery  welh     Do  you  come  by  tube  or  by  air-train?  " 

"Oh, 'by  tube." 

"  Yes;  and  at  what  hour  will  you  arrive?  " 

"  About  eleven,  I  suppose." 

"  Eleven  by  Centropolis  time,  you  mean?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Good-by,  then,  for  a  little  while,"  said  Mr.  Smith  as  he 
severed  communication  with  Paris. 

Dinner  over,  Dr.  Wilkins  wished  to  depart.  "  I  shall  expect 
you  at  ten,"  said  Mr  Smith.  "To-day,  it  seems,  is  the  day  for 
the  return  to  life  of  the  famous  Dr.  Faithburn.  You  did  not 
think  of  it,  I  suppose.  The  awakening  is  to  take  place  here  in 
my  house.  You  must  come  and  see.  I  shall  depend  on  your  being 
here." 

"I  will  come  back,"  answered  Dr.  Wilkins. 

Left  alone,  Mr.  Smith  busied  himself  with  examining  his 
accounts — a  task  of  vast  magnitude,  having  to  do  with  transac- 
tions which  involve  a  daily  expenditure  of  upward  of  $800,000. 
Fortunately,  indeed,  the  stupendous  progress  of  mechanic  art  in 
modern  times  makes  it  comparatively  easy.  Thanks  to  the  Piano 
Electro-Keckoner,  the  most  complex  calculations  can  be  made 
in  a  few  seconds.  In  two  hours  Mr.  Smith  completed  his 
task.  Just  in  time.  Scarcely  had  he  turned  over  the  last  page 
when  Dr.  Wilkins  arrived.  After  him  came  the  body  of  Dr. 
Faithburn,  escorted  by  a  numerous  company  of  men  of  science. 
Thev  commenced  work  at  once.  The  casket  beintr  laid  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  the  telephote  was  got  in  readiness.  Tlie 
outer  world,  already  notilied,  was  anxiously  expectant,  for  tlie 
whole  world  could  be  eye-witnesses  of  the  performance,  a  reporter 
meanwhile,  like  the  chorus  in  the  ancient  drama,  explaining  it 
all  I'ira  voce  tlirough  the  telephone. 

"  They  are  opening  the  casket,"  he  explained.  "Now  tliey 
are  taking  Faitliburn  out  of  it — a  veritable  mummy,  yellow,  luird, 
and  dry.  Strike  tlie  body  and  it  resounds  like  a  block  of  wood. 
They  are  now  applying  heat;  now^  electricity.  No  result.  Theso 
experiments  are  suspended  for  a  int)ment  whih'  Dr.  Wilkins  nuikes 
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an  examination  of  tlie  body.  Dr.  Wilkins,  rising,  declares  the 
man  to  be  dead.  'Dead!'  exclaims  every  one  present.  'Yes,' 
answers  Dr.  Wilkins,  '  dead ! '  'And  how  long  has  he  been  dead  ? ' 
Dr.  Wilkins  makes  another  examination.  '  A  hundred  years,'  he 
replies." 

The  case  stood  just  as  the  reporter  said.  Faithburn  was  dead, 
quite  certainly  dead  !  ''  Here  is  a  method  that  needs  improve- 
ment," remarked  Mr.  Smith  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  as  the  scientific 
committee  on  hibernation  bore  the  casket  out.  "  So  much  for 
that  experiment.  But  if  poor  Faithburn  is  dead,  at  least  he  is 
sleeping,"  he  continued.  "  I  wish  I  could  get  some  sleep.  I  am 
tired  out.  Doctor,  quite  tired  out  !  Do  you  not  think  that  a  bath 
would  refresh  me  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  But  you  must  wrap  yourself  up  well  before  3^ou 
go  out  into  the  hall- way.   You  must  not  expose  yourself  to  cold." 

"  Hall-way  ?  Why,  Doctor,  as  you  well  know,  everything 
is  done  by  machinery  here.  It  is  not  for  me  to  go  to  the  bath ; 
the  bath  will  come  to  me.  Just  look  !  "  and  he  pressed  a  button. 
After  a  few  seconds  a  faint  rumbling  was  heard,  which  grew 
louder  and  louder.  Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  the  tub 
appeared. 

Such,  for  thi.s  year  of  grace  2889,  is  the  history  of  one  day 
in  the  life  of  the  editor  of  the  Earth  Chronicle.  And  the 
history  of  that  one  day  is  the  history  of  3H5  days  every  year, 
except  leap-yeans,  and  then  of  3fW>  days — for  as  yet  no  means  has 
been  found  of  increasing  the  length  of  the  terrestrial  year. 

Jules  Vekne. 
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So  intimately  is  the  idea  of  uniformity  associated  with  all  our 
notions  of  the  world  within  ourselves  and  outside  of  ourselves, 
that  the  first  thought  of  man  with  regard  to  any  natural  phenom- 
enon is  that  it  has  always  been  so  and  will  so  continue.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  sun  has  risen  every  morning  for  an  indefinite  past 
time;  we  believe  that  as  it  now  shines  it  must  always  have 
shone.  Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  lived  in  a  region  where  the 
weather  was  subject  to  very  slight  changes,  and  for  ages  there 
existed  a  quiet  presumption  in  favor  of  the  idea  that  climate  is 
as  unchangeable  as  the  rocks  and  hills.  To  be  sure,  they  ac- 
knowledged one  authentic  deluge  when  it  had  rained  for  forty 
days  and  forty  nights,  but  at  the  close  of  that  extraordinary  ca- 
tastrophe the  reign  of  uniformity  began,  and  thereafter  all  things 
had  remained  as  they  once  were.  Thus  it  happened  that  when, 
in  1812,  Cuvier  published  his  "Discourse  on  the  Revolutions  of 
the  Surface  of  the  Globe  and  the  Changes  thereby  Produced  in 
the  Animal  Kingdom,"  he  was  universally  regarded  as  advocat- 
ingl  changes  in  climate  that  were  contradicted  b}'  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  antiquity  and  all  the  evidences  of  the  senses.  Now  the 
changes  that  he  had  in  mind  were  slow  ones  that  are  progress- 
ing during  intervals  of  time  much  greater  than  the  few  thou- 
sand years  of  historical  records,  but  the  idea  that  a  change  in 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  climate  could  occur  began  to 
take  firm  root  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  thinking  persons. 
Since  Cuvier's  time  numerous  writers  have  arisen  to  demonstrate 
that  such  climatic  changes  have  not  only  taken  {>lace  on  tiie 
grand  geological  scale  that  Cuvier  had  in  mind,  but  also  within 
much  smaller  })eriods  of  time;  that  in  fact  such  changes  wow 
perfectly  appreciable  within  one  or  two  thousand  years ;  and  of 
late  we  hear  much  abcnit  changes  that  may  have  occurred  within 
the  life  of  a  single  generation  of  men. 

Now,  in  order  to  have  a  dctinite   luatter  for  discussion,  it  is 
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absolutely  necessary  that  tlie  word  "climate"  should  be  most 
exactly  defined.  In  common  English  use  we  all  accept  the  defi- 
nitions of  Worcester  and  Webster,  that  the  climate  is  the  average 
condition  of  a  place  in  regard  to  such  atmospheric  phenomena  as 
affect  vegetable,  animal,  or  human  life  and  activity;  it  is  the 
general  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In 
this  use  of  the  word,  the  distinction  made  between  climate  and 
weather  consists  mainly  in  this :  that  the  weather  is  the  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  at  any  moment  of  time ;  climate  is  the  general 
or  prevailing  condition  of  the  important  features  of  the  weather 
during  a  considerable  period.  Thus,  if  in  the  course  of  a  year  200 
days  are  clear  and  sunny,  100  rainy,  and  65  cloudy  without  rain, 
one  person  would  say  that  the  weatlier  is  generally  clear;  an- 
other would  say  that  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  climate  is 
clear,  sunny  weather ;  and  still  another  would  have  it  that  the  an- 
nual average  climatic  conditions  are,  clear  weather,  58  per  cent., 
cloudy  days  without  rain,  16  per  cent.,  rainy  days,  26  per  cent. 
We  have,  therefore,  the  rudimentary  idea  that  climate  means  the 
average  condition  for  some  length  of  time;  but  by  common  cus- 
tom the  word  is  very  rarely  apf)lied  to  an  average  of  one  year, 
except  in  so  far  as  that  is  a  contribution  toward  an  average  of 
many  years.  In  climatological  studies  of  tlie  better  class  the 
word  is  understood  to  imply  that  the  average  is  taken  for  a 
number  of  years  so  large  that  the  average  for  a  succeeding  simi- 
lar number  of  years  will  not  sensibly  di iTcr  therefrom.  By  its 
very  definition,  therefore,  the  climate  is  the  average  about  which 
the  temporary  conditions  permanently  oscilhite;  it  assumes  and 
implies  permanence.  The  least  knowledge  of  the  subject  shows 
that  the  averages  and  tlie  extremes  of  temperature,  rain-fall, 
cloud ines.s,  or  other  atnioH{)heric  phenomena  d lifer  largi^ly  from 
year  to  year,  and  that  one  or  two  abnormal  years  would  ;ij)preci- 
alily  affect  the  average  of  any  short  series  in  which  tlu^y  oc("ur; 
we  th(;refore  arrive  at  the  idea  that  when  the  (•lirnnte  for  ;iny  two 
series  of  years  is  to  be  compared,  or  when  we  would  ccjnipare  the 
climates  r)f  two  di.stant  stations  during  the  same  years,  it  will  not 
do  merely  to  compare  simple  nuirK^icrjil  averages,  but  w(5  must 
al.Hf>  take  into  consideration  the;  po.ssibility  that  thesf;  nveniges 
would   thein.selves  br;  materially  changed  if  we  had  extendc'l  the 
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intervals  of  time  a  little  longer,  or  been  forced  to  make  tliem  a 
little  shorter. 

The  fact  that  there  is  something  else  to  be  considered  than 
the  simple  averages  may  be  illustrated  by  two  methods.  We 
will  first  take  three  series  of  observations  given  by  Hellmann 
in  his  "  Variability  of  the  Temperature  in  Grermany."  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  in  centigmde  degrees  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  air  for  February,  as  deduced  from  several  observations  daily, 
at  three  neighboring  stations,  year  by  year : 


Mean  Temperatures  for 

February. 

Departures  from  Mean  Temperatures. 

Year. 

Berlin. 

Frankfurt 
on  tlie  Oder. 

Posen. 

Berlin. 

Frank  flirt 
on  the  Oder. 

Posen. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

1848 

+  1°63 

+  1°.77 

o 

1.71 

+  0°89 

+  1°.55 

+2°.  61 

1849 

2.19 

2.17 

1.99 

+  1.45 

+  1.95 

+2.89 

1850 

2.69 

2.82 

2.52 

+  1.95 

+  2.60 

+3.42 

1851 

0.37 

0.34 

0.32 

-0.37 

+0.12 

+  1.22 

1852 

+  0.60 

0.74 

0.87 

-0.14 

+  0.52 

+  1.77 

1853 

-2.32 

-1.88 

-1.35 

-3.06 

-2.10 

-0.45 

1854 

-0.23 

0.04 

0.06 

-0.97 

-0.18 

+  0.96 

1855 

-6.77 

-6.60 

-7.35 

-7.51 

-6.82 

-6.45 

1856 

+0.72 

0.89 

0.54 

-0.05 

+  0.67 

+  1.44 

1857 

-0.23 

0.06 

0.09 

-0.97 

-0.16 

+0.99 

1858 

-3.79 

-4.56 

5.28 

-4.53 

-4.78 

-4.38 

1859 

2.02 

2.17 

2.90 

+  1.28 

+  1.98 

+  3.80 

1860 

-1.16 

-1.27 

-1.13 

-1.90 

-1.49 

-0.23 

1861 

2.35 

2.30 

2.35 

+  1.61 

+  2.08 

+  3.25 

1862 

-0.87 

-1.45 

-1.06 

-1.01 

-1.67 

-0.16 

1863 

2.26 

2.46 

2.84 

+  1.82 

+2.24 

+  3.74 

1864 

-0.90 

-0.20 

0.09 

-1.64 

-0.42 

+  0.99 

1865 

-4.82 

-4.81 

-4.66 

-5.56 

-5.03 

-3.76 

1866 

2.57 

2.65 

2.87 

+  1.83 

+2.43 

+  3.77 

1867 

3.00 

3.10 

3.08 

+2.26 

+2.88 

+  3.98 

1868 

3.12 

3.08 

3.16 

+2.38 

+  2.86 

+  4.06 

1869 

3.64 

3.61 

4.04 

+  2.90 

+3.39 

+4.94 

1870 

-5.06 

-5.87 

-6.26 

-5.80 

-6.09 

-5.36 

1871 

-i.74 

-2.21 

-2.87 

-2.48 

-2.43 

-1.97 

1872 

0.65 

0.61 

0.67 

-0.09 

+  0.39 

+  1.57 

]\Ieati. 

+  0.74 

+0.22 

-0.90 

2.23 

2.31 

2.40 

In  the  observations  thus  made,  certain  small  erri>i's,  varying 
sligiitly  from  time  to  time,  are  introduced  by  changes  of  ther- 
mometers couse(|mjiit  upon  breakage,  by  the  cluinge  of  e\pt>suro 
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consequent  upon  removals,  by  local  changes  in  the  trees  or  build- 
ings, by  the  methods  of  reading  peculiar  to  each  observer,  and 
by  other  causes.  But  all  these  are  moderate  compared  to  the  still 
larger  periodic  changes  in  the  actual  temperature  of  the  air  from 
mom  to  night  and  from  summer  to  winter,  and  the  yet  larger 
non-periodic  changes  that  may  suddenly  occur  at  any  time  and 
are  perpetually  occurring  af  intervals  of  two  or  three  days. 
Everywhere  there  are  weeks  and  even  months  in  which  the  daily 
means  all  tend  strongly  to  show  a  deficiency  or  an  excess  of 
temperature,  and  these  changes  at  our  three  stations  have  an  ap- 
preciaVjle  effect  on  the  monthly  means  from  year  to  year.  These 
variations  are  oftentimes  quite  similar  at  each  of  our  three 
stations,  whence  we  infer  that  a  common  cause  affected  the  tem- 
erature  of  the  air  in  all  the  neighboring  region. 

The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  columns  of  the  table  show  the 
departures  of  each  monthly  mean  temperature  from  tlie  average 
of  its  series.  Within  cacli  of  these  columns  of  departures  the 
numVjers  vary  much,  but  as  the  variations  are  alike  at  differ- 
ent stations  we  conclude  that  tlicy  re])resent,  not  errors  of  the 
observer,  but  actual  variability  from  year  to  year  in  the  local 
temperature  of  the  air.  Considering  the  great  variability  of  the 
numbers  in  these  columns,  one  is  led  to  inquire  how  reliable  are 
the  mean  temperatures  given  for  each  station  at  the  bottom  of 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  columns,  and  how  much  would  these 
be  altered  if  another  grouj)  of  years  could  be  added  to  the  list. 

The  laws  of  chaiice,  (^r  rather  the  laws  of  errors  and  varia- 
tion.s,  have  been  very  carefully  considcnMl  by  mathematicians 
during  the  pa.st  hundred  yciirs.  The  results  to  which  they  have 
arrived  have  been  ex])erimentallv  tested  in  nianv  wavs,  and 
among  these;  results  the  fc^lhnving  have  obtained  universal  accej)t- 
ance:  First,  if  a  long  series  of  careful  ni(,'asureinents  of  the  same 
object  be  made,  it  is  most  likely  that  some  of  these  measures  will 
be  in  excess  of  the  truth  anfl  nn  erpial  nuird)er  in  deficit,  there- 
fore the  average  vahie  for  tlie  whole  series  is  the  most  ]»ro])al)h3 
and  tJie  best  result  that  we  can  get.  Secondlv,  if  we  know  of 
no  rca.son  why  the;  whole  series  should  be  uniforndv  affected  by 
one  f)r  more  Hysteniati<*  errors,  then  our  reliance;  on  this  av<*nig(; 
value  deperHJM  on   the  intrinsic  evidence  given  by  the  ac(;i(K"nlal 
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errors  of  tlie  individual  measurements,  and  may  be  deduced  by 
the  proper  formula  from  the  departures  of  the  individual  measures 
from  this  average. 

In  the  above  case,  the  mean  temperature  of  Berlin  in  February 
is  the  object  that  has  been  measured  in  25  successive  years ;  the 
result  is  0°.74  centigrade.  The  individual  departures  from  this 
average  are  given  in  the  fifth  column,  and  if  they  are  controlled 
entirely  by  irregular  influences,  they  may  then  be  considered  as 
the  accidental  errors  that  occur  from  year  to  year  in  nature's  effort 
to  maintain  the  uniform  constant  mean  temperature  peculiar  to 
the  present  climate  of  Berlin.  The  mean  of  all  these  departures 
or  accidental  errors  is  2°.23,  as  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  fifth 
column,  and  is  called  the  mean  variability  of  the  February  tem- 
peratures at  Berlin.  Nine  of  the  departures  are  greater  than  2°.23, 
and  sixteen  of  them  less  than  that,  showing  that  the  chances  are 
in  favor  of  the  occurrence  of  numerous  smaller  departures  to 
balance  a  few  larger  ones.  The  laws  of  chance  show  that  there 
is  a  departure  less  than  2°. 2 3,  and  such  that  on  the  average  of  a 
large  number  of  observations  we  should  have  had  an  equal  num- 
ber of  departures  larger  and  smaller  than  it.  This  departure  is  a 
certain  fraction  of  the  mean  departure  2°. 23,  and  is  1°.89,  which 
latter  I  therefore  call  the  index  of  variability  of  the  individual 
years  in  this  series  of  temperatures.  The  similar  indices  of  vari- 
ability for  the  other  stations  are  1°.96  for  Frankfurt  and  2°.05  for 
Posen,  showing  that  the  irregularities  in  the  temperatures  at  the 
latter  place  are  appreciably  greater  than  at  Berlin. 

This  index  of  secular  variability  in  any  monthly  temperature 
would  be  more  precisely  fixed  if  we  had  a  longer  series  of  ob- 
servations, but  it  would  not  be  very  different  from  that  thus 
found  from  25  years.  If,  then,  the  probable  variabdity  of  any 
one  year  is  plus  or  minus  1°.89,  what  is  the  probable  variability 
of  the  mean  of  25  years?  The  laws  of  chance  show  that  tlie  pre- 
cision of  an  average  increases,  or  the  index  of  variability  o(  the 
average  diminishes,  as  the  S(|uare  root  of  the  nund)er  of  yeai*s  in- 
volved in  the  average;  therefore  the  reliability  of  our  mean  0°.7-t 
for  Berlin  is  one-fifth  of  1°.89,  or  0°.38  C,  \vhit*h  number  exjuvsses 
the  idea  that  it  is  an  even  chance  (vSo  far  as  these  25  years  are  con- 
cerned) that  the  average  0°.74  C.  is   corriH-t   witliin    tliirty-oight 
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hundredths  of  a  degree.  Of  course,  some  constant  source  of  error, 
such  as  an  unnoticed  mistake  in  the  graduation  of  tlie  thermome- 
ter, may  have  thrown  this  whole  series  into  an  error  of  many- 
degrees  ;  but  setting  aside  such  sources  of  error,  we  say  that  the 
discrepancies  of  the  individual  years  put  an  intrinsic  limit  upon 
the  precision  ^vith  which  the  ideal  mean  temperature  can  be  de- 
termined. The  figure  0°.88  is  the  index  of  this  precision.  If  the 
annual  discrepancies  had  been  smaller,  this  index  would  have 
been  smaller.  The  actual  value  of  the  mean  temperature  might 
have  remained  the  same,  but  the  agreement  of  the  observations 
among  themselves  and  our  confidence  in  the  result  would  have 
been  greater.  In  all  refined  measurements  this  index  is  called  the 
probable  error  of  the  average,  which  expression  is  meant  to  imply 
only  that  the  proVjability  of  the  observer's  committing  such  an 
error  is  one-half;  but  in  meteoroloorv  this  number  is  a  limit  im- 
posed  by  the  variability  of  nature,  independent  of  the  accuracy 
of  our  measures,  and  we  will  call  it  the  index  to  the  probable 
variability  of  the  average. 

The  reader  will  unrlerstand,  therefore,  that  25  yeai's'  observa- 
tions at  one  of  the  ab<jve  stations  give  a  mean  PVbruary  tem})ora- 
ture  such  that  if  the  series  were  continued  with  the  same  ther- 
mometers in  the  same  place  for  another  period  of  25  years,  it 
would  be  an  even  chance  that  the  mean  of  the  first  series  would 
agree  with  the  mean  of  the  second  within  ^^///.^  or  rnuu/.s  0°.88, 
0°.39,  or0°.41  respectively.  If  such  a  series  could  be  maintained 
for  100  years,  the  resulting  mean  temperature  would  have  a  ])i-ob- 
able  variability  of  phcs  or  miniis  0°.19,  or  one-half  of  that  for  th(; 
25-year  series,  and  one-tenth  of  that  foi-  one  year,  tlw^  number 
diminishing  inversely  as  the  square  nnA  of  the  number  ol  years; 
consequently,  for  the  three  stjitions  above  given,  it  would  ro(]ni?-n 
a  fwjrics  of  400  years  to  obtiiin  a  mean  February  teinj»erature  that 
should  be  affected  only  oncstenth  of  a  degree  by  tiie  varial)ility 
of  ternj)eratun'.s  during  suceessive  years. 

This  long  exphmation  will  sufTi(H»  to  emphasize  tlie  ]»oint  w(^ 
wi.sh  to  make,  namely,  that  evcMi  if  tiie  mean  temperature  foi-  1^5 
years  should  differ  from  that  for  the  succeeding  25  years,  or 
even  should  the  difTerenees  for  four  such  suceessive  jxTiorls  move 
steadily  in  om;  direction,  this  would   not  imply  any  change,  per- 
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manent  or  otherwise,  in  the  climate  of  a  place,  unless  the  four 
successive  means  should  differ  by  quantities  that  appreciably  ex- 
ceed their  indices  of  variability.  Thus,  suppose  for  Berlin  we 
could  have  at  our  disposal  a  similar  series  of  observations  for  100 
years  free  from  instrumental  and  local  peculiarities,  and  giving 
the  following  results:  First  quarter-century,  mean  temperature 
for  February,  +0°.60;  second,  +0°.80;  third,  +0°.95;  fourth, 
+  1°.20.  The  index  0°.38  shows  that  it  is  an  even  chance  that  the 
true  mean  temperature,  as  deduced  from  the  first  quarter,  may 
have  been  between  +  0°.22  and  +  0°.98 ;  but  that,  as  deduced  from 
the  last  quarter,  it  may  have  been  between  +  0°.82  and  +  1*^.58; 
so  that  the  four  quarterly  values  are  consistent  with  a  uniform 
temperature  of  +  0°.89  for  the  whole  century,  with  an  even  chance 
that  it  is  anywhere  between  +  0°.70  and  +  1°.08. 

The  above  will  prepare  the  reader  for  the  rather  startling  con- 
clusion that,  what  with  changes  due  to  instruments  and  their  ex- 
posures, superadded  to  this  irregular  variability  in  temperatures, 
the  indices  of  variability  for  all  the  temperature  records  known 
to  meteorology  are  so  large  and  the  constant  erroi*s  are  so  insidi- 
ous, that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  station  with  respect  to  which 
we  have  data  competent  to  decide  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
mean  temperature  of  any  month  may  have  changed  0°.2  centi- 
grade or  0°.5  Fahrenheit  during  the  past  century.  Even  111 
years  of  observations  at  Philadelphia  give  a  mean  variability  of 
4:°.2  Fahrenheit  for  February  and  2°. 9  for  July. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  any  satisfactory  discussion  of 
the  question  whether  our  climate  has  changed  or  not  is  rendered 
difhcult,  not  bv  the  crudeness  or  errors  of  our  observations,  but 
by  the  intrinsic  variability  of  the  climate  itself,  which  is  such 
that  we  can  hardly  determine  what  the  climate  is,  as  preliminary 
to  the  question  whether  or  not  it  has  changed.  Experience  shows 
])lainly  enough  that  in  the  course  of  a  century  there  will  be  many 
cold  years  and  many  warm  years;  we  may  even  have  several 
successive  warm  years  followed  by  several  cold  years,  so  that 
temporary  changes  are  always  going  on ;  but  })ermanent  changes 
or  permanent  periodicities  are  not  so  evident,  if  by  permanent  we 
mean  lasting  for  more  than  three  or  four  years,  or  repeating  for 
several  periods. 
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If,  then,  temperature  observations  offer  little  hope  of  demon- 
strating a  permanence  or  a  change  in  climate,  possibly  some  other 
climatic  elements  may  be  appealed  to ;  and  of  all  these  the  im- 
portant one  of  rainfall  is  the  most  natural  to  look  to.  Our  records 
of  rainfall  are  in  general  sufficiently  long  continued  and  numer- 
ous and  careful  to  justify  their  close  examination.  But  the 
first  glance  shows  that  the  irregularities  in  the  distribution  of 
rainfall  for  the  same  month  in  successive  years  are  far  greater  even 
than  the  irregularities  in  temperature,  so  that  the  index  of  varia- 
bility becomes  correspondingly  large,  and  disappointment  awaits 
those  who  would  demonstrate  climatic  changes  therefrom.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  series  of  observations  of  rain- 
fall made  by  W.  Dawson,  at  Spiceland,  Indiana.  This  series  is  one 
of  the  very  few  in  this  country^  in  which  one  observer  has  done  the 
work  according  to  a  uniform  plan  for  many  years  at  one  station. 
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The  av(3rag('  ])rccipitation  for  these  22  years  is  o9.4  iiKtlies; 
but  we  may  consider  that  nature,  in  licr  unsteady  efforts  to  niairi- 
tiiin  an  average  uniformity,  has  varied  from  year  to  year  through 
a  range  of  from  23  to  58  inches,  and  it  is  possible  f(jr  us  to  tell 
what  average  she  was  aiming  at  only  within  the  limits  indicated 
by  the  index  (^f  variability  of  this  series.  The  mean  variability, 
^).I,  is  given  at  the  bottom  of  th(;  fourth  coluinii,  whcnice  the 
probabh;  varijibility  is  5.47  for  any  year,  and  tlur  variability  of 
the  average  of  th<;  scries  of  22  years  is  1.17;  oi',  in  other  wonis, 
there  i.s  an  even  chane<;  that  the  int(;iide<l  or  normal  average  is 
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somewhere  between  88.2  and  40.6  inches.  The  measures  at  Spice- 
land  may  be  somewhat  affected  by  changes  in  local  circumstances, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  exposure  of  the  gauge  and 
the  methods  of  observation  of  snowfall ;  but  this  series  is  a  fair 
example  of  the  difficulty  of  determining  that  normal  rainfall  which 
is  called  a  characteristic  of  the  climate.  , 

Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  too  many  numerical  examples 
of  what  has  long  been  recognized  among  the  statisticians,  I  will 
quote  only  the  interesting  series  of  measures,  1837-83,  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  lately  corrected  and  published  by  Curtis.  For  this 
series  I  have  computed  the  mean  annual  precipitation  to  be  32.48 
inches;  the  mean  variability  for  any  one  year,  7.08;  the  probable 
variability  for  one  year,  6.02;  the  probable  variability  for  the 
mean  of  9  years,  2.01;  of  46  years,  0.89;  and  of  100  years,  0.60. 
The  intrinsic  variability  of  the  rainfall  at  Leavenworth  is  there- 
fore somewhat  greater  than  at  Spiceland. 

If  the  question  of  a  change  in  climate  depends  upon  deter- 
mining whether  the  rainfall  has  changed  in  its  total  amount  by 
2  or  3  inches  between  two  given  epochs,  then  we  must  of  course 
have  the  means  of  determining  what  the  rainfall  is  at  those 
epochs  with  an  accuracy  sufficient  to  perceive  a  change  of  2 
inches.  Now  both  the  above  series  show  groups  of  years  during 
which  the  rainfall  was  less  than  during  other  groups,  and  in  so 
far  justifies  us  in  saying  that  there  were  temporary  changes  in 
the  weather  for  the  respective  years,  but  by  no  means  authorizes 
the  idea  of  any  ])ermanent  change  in  the  climate. 

The  discovery  of  a  genuine  change  in  the  climate  {e.  g.^  as 
regards  rainfall)  can  be  established  only  by  showing  that  the 
normal  rainfall  at  two  distant  epochs  differs  by  an  amount  greater 
than  tlie  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  indices 
of  precision  at  those  epochs.  Thus,  if  a  century  of  observations 
at  Spiceland  a  thousand  years  ago  had  given  the  average  annual 
rainfall  39.0  inches,  with  a  probable  variability  of  plus  or  minus 
0.7  as  compared  with  the  j)resent  century,  for  which  we  have  the 
average  39.4  inches  'plus  or  mimis  0.55,  one  would  conclude  that 
the  apparent  increase  of  0.4  has  itself  an  index  of  variability  of 
plus  or  minus  0.9,*  and  is  therefore  an  illusion.  Every  effort 
*  i.  e.,  tlie  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  0.7  uiul  0.55. 
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that  I  know  of  to  establisli  the  fact  of  a  change  in  the  climate  bj 
means  of  instrumental  observations  has  been  thus  baffled  by  this 
want  of  reliability  in  the  normal  values  for  distant  epochs.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  temperature  and  rainfall,  but  of  other  records, 
such  as  the  dates  of  early  and  late  frosts,  the  freezing  of  rivers, 
the  dates  of  cold  winters  and  hot  summers,  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion, and  the  temperature  of  the  earth.  So  great  has  this  difficulty 
been  found'  to  be,  that  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  periodic 
phenomena  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  such  as  the  dates  of  the 
flights  of  birds,  the  budding,  blossoming,  and  ripening  of  plants, 
the  productiveness  of  the  vine,  wheat,  and  other  crops.  Bu^  the 
study  of  each  and  all  of  these  phenomena  has  failed  to  establish 
that  there  has  been  any  sensible  change  in  the  climate  at  any 
point  of  the  earth's  surface  during  the  past  2000  years. 

It  will  be  seen  that  rational  climatology  gives  no  basis  for  the 
much-talked-of  influence  upon  the  climate  of  a  country  produced 
by  the  growth  or  destruction  of  forests,  the  building  of  railroads 
or  telegraphs,  and  the  cultivation  of  crops  over  a  wide  extent  of 
prairie.  Any  opinion  as  to  the  meteorological  effects  of  man's 
activity  must  be  based  either  upon  the  records  of  observations  or 
on  d  priori  theoretical  reasoning.  Now,  the  records  of  ex]>erience 
are  exceedingly  diverse  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  lead  to 
no  uniform  conclusion.  If  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldea  have  disap- 
peared and  the  blooming  wilderness  has  become  a  desert,  we  must 
not  too  hastily  assume  that  it  would  have  remained  a  })looining 
garden  unless  the  climate  liad  changed.  Egypt  and  Arizona  also 
pn-sf-nt  deserts  where  forjnerly  were  many  inhabitants  and  bloom- 
ing gardens.  The  fact  is  that  the  vegetation  may  in  eacli  of 
these  three  cases  have  been  due  to  skillful  irrigation  at  times  of 
high  wat<jr,  and  not  to  any  more  abundant  rains  or  moister  at- 
mf)sphere. 

Now,  tlie  drying  up  of  su(;h  great  bodies  of  water  as  formerly 
oxist^.'d  in  the  Salt  hake  l)asin,  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Caspian  Sea; 
the  d<Mnonstrated  fonner  existence  of  extensive  glacial  areas 
where  now  is  pro<luctiv(3  land;  the;  j)aheontological  eviden(.*e  of 
the  fonner  i'\\^U'AU'v  of  animals  and  plants  when;  tlwy  cannot 
now  thrive,  show  clearly  that  great  changes  hav(;  taken  place 
during  geological  ages  per]iai)S  50,000  years  distant;    ])nt  no  im- 
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portant  climatic  change  has  yet  been  demonstrated  since  human 
history  began.  It  is  very  common  to  find  that  questions  which 
interest  many  in  every  branch  of  science  are  still  too  difficult  for 
us  to  answer  satisfactorily,  and  it  is  not  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  meteorology  to  acknowledge  that  the  question  of  recent  changes 
in  climate  must  be  relegated  to  the  future.  The  fault  is  not  that 
of  the  modern  meteorologist,  but  of  the  ancient  meteorologist, 
who,  so  far  as  we  know,  kept  no  exact  records  whatever  of  the 
temperature,  rainfall,  etc.  There  is,  however,  one  natural  phe- 
nomenon, the  annual  rise  and  fall  of  the  river  Nile,  that  was  ob- 
served in  ancient  times  as  caref ullv  as  now ;  and  if  ever  we  are 
able  to  discover  among  Egyptian  monuments  any  record  of  the 
hights  of  this  river,  we  may  be  able,  by  comparing  it  with  our 
modern  records,  to  show  whether  or  not  an  appreciable  change 
in  the  relative  rainfall  and  evaporation  has  taken  place  in  central 
Africa  and  the  Nile  valley.  So  far  as  our  present  information 
goes,  no  considerable  secular  change  in  the  floods  of  the  Nile  is- 
indicated ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  modern  records  show  a  fairly 
regular  periodic  variation — five  or  six  years  of  high  water  fol- 
lowed by  five  or  six  years  of  low  water — a  fact  that  was,  I  think^ 
also  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  priests,  and  may  have  been 
utilized  by  Joseph  in  his  interpretation  of  Pharaoh's  dream. 

The  true  problem  for  the  climatologist  to  settle  during  the 
present  century  is  not  whether  the  climate  has  lately  changed,  but 
what  our  present  climate  is,  what  its  well-defined  features  are,  and 
how  they  can  be  most  clearly  expressed  in  numbers.  The  problem 
for  the  meteorologist  is  the  detailed  explanation  of  tliose  slow 
changes  indicated  by  geology  as  having  existed,  and  whose  general 
cause  I  am  persuaded  is  to  be  found  simj)ly  in  the  progressive 
alteration  of  the  distribution  of  mountains,  table-lands,  continents, 
and  oceans  on  the  earth's  surface.  As  to  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  latter,  I  hope  to  s])eak  quantitatively  at  some  future  time. 

Clkvkland  Auhk. 
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